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January, 1952 
Dear Librarian: 


As we begin a new year, 1952, we wish to greet you and express 
the hope that the year will see ever-increasing progress toward that 
goal which is our mutual aim, stimulating a love of good reading in 
more children and adults. For we, as publishers, and you as libra- 
rians, are working, each in our separate ways, toward the same end. 


At the 75th Anniversary Conference last July we were impressed to 
learn of the fine work that is being done to make reading more attrac- 
tive to young people. We heard a great deal, too, about the problems 
of combating the influence of other media which are competing for the 
minds of children in this fast-moving age. We heard a lot about the 
drop-off of interest in reading at the early adolescent age, when it 
is most difficult to arouse interest in books unless youngsters have 
learned the joy that comes from reading at a much earlier age. 


And that is where our part comes in. We hear a lot of talk about 
Reading Readiness, about Readiness for School, but what about Library 
Readiness? Educators keep telling us that a child's tendencies are 
largely determined by the time he is five and that he begins to form 
habits almost from the day he is born. And that is when we start 
building his Library Readiness. Daily, our representatives, in every 
part of the country, are going into the homes of young children and 
awakening mothers to the importance of Right Reading from the earliest 
years, and the influence of reading upon a child's whole future. 


You might be interested to know that an analysis of our subscrib- 
er families reveals that sixty-four per cent of the homes in which 
our Plan of Right Reading is placed have children under four years, 
with many in the category of one year and younger. Eighty-four per 
cent have children under school age. And these children, exposed to 
the finest reading and the joy it brings, from infancy, will be your 
most avid library patrons on into adulthood. 


That My BOOK HOUSE children are omnivorous and discerning readers 
was confirmed over and over again by those of you who visited our 
booth at the Conference. We remember one librarian in particular who 
said, "I like to see BOOK HOUSE children come into the library, for 
not only do they know what they want but they want the besti" "Oh, 

My BOOK HOUSE!" was heard in enthusiastic tones from librarians from 
Massachusetts to California, and it was gratifying and heart-warming 
to meet so many of our good friends. 


As you probably know, in 1950 on our own 30th Anniversary, we 


proudly launched a new Revised Edition of My BOOK HOUSE. Distinguished 
literary critics and reviewers throughout the country, and other © 
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authorities including educators and librarians, have been most enthu- 
T in their praise. May we share a sampling of their comments 
with you? 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW of LITERATURE (Syndicate) 


"These admirable 12-volumes of selected reading matter. are 
the answer to the parent's prayer, from the time the children 
can read until they reach adolescenca.. 


"What is especially laudable in a work of this kind is the 
frequent direction of the young reader's mind to related arts 
like music and painting to give him a wider reading back- 
ground. All in all, a remarkably fine achievement, which is 
practically guaranteed to.keep the kids from wasting their 


time on comic books." 
--John Barkham, December, 1950 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


"We have just seen a New (Revised) Edition of My BOOK HOUSE, 
12 attractive volumes of well-chosen stories and poetry de- 
signed for children from the early years through beginning 
adolescence. It's excellent for the home or school because 
it contains:so many of the familiar selections that every 
parent and teacher will. enjoy with the children." 

~-Hardy R. Finch, February, 1951 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


"My BOOK HOUSE presents a well-balanced reading diet with 
stories for reading aloud to the pre-school youngster and 
easy reading for those in school...The international approach 
seems to me to be a distinguishing feature of the series. 

Cur schools are a melting-pot of the world, and children 
should know and appreciate their national, cultural heritage. 
And world peace depends upon understanding of other peoples. 


"Elementary school librarians and teachers will find My BOOK 
HOUSE of help just as we have found it interesting to our 


children at home." 
-~Richard James Hurley, May, 1951 
As William Frederick Bigelow, former Editor, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
said of children, "Give them books, and you start a habit; feed their 
minds and you start a hunger that is never satisfied. Few things are 
more right than a child's mind when you first come in contact with it. 
What it later becomes is our responsibility." 


This is the challenge we are endeavoring to meet in our program 
of furthering the cause of Right Reading for Children. 


Cordially, 
THE BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN 
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steel construction can never warp, 
sag, or crack, 


2. Most important. Exclusive VMP de- 
sign hinged shelves add vital stor- 
age and handling flexibility — save 
time and money. 


3. Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR 
shelves provide better ventilation 
allow air to circulate freely to all 

_parts of books, Books last longer, 
never rot! 


4, Yes—for every kind of job. Virginia 
Metal Products offers the benefit of 
its vast experience in the solution 
of all technical questions concern- 
ing free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 

5. No! VMP equipment actually costs 
far less! In fact, about half the cost 
of wood shelving! 





answers 


OURSELE 


answers to these questions on 


library stacks and equipment? 


Will VMP steel bookstacks and shelves 


warp, sag, or crack? 


How important to eff:cient library func- 
tion are hinged shelves? 


Does VMP U-BAR shelving actually add 
to the life of books? 


Is it more advantageous to utilize the ser- 
vices of the world’s largest manufacturer 
of bookstack, shelving and equipment? 


Is VMP steel library equipment 
more expensive? 


F REE « 8-page brochure describing 
VMP modern functional library 
beokstack equipment, complete with 
illustrations, shelf and stack data — 
a valuable asset to all librarians and 
architects. For your free copy, just 
write “Bookstack” on your letterhead 
or card and mail to Dept. 1 


en, VIRGINIA METAL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


2 WORTH STREET @ NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 
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As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions, Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 
Published monthly except 
bimonthly July-August by 
the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago H. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Iil, with 
an additional entry at 
Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in United States 
Postal Act of October 3, 
1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, author- 
ized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a 
year, included in member- 
ship dues. Mailed regularly 
to members only. Single 
copies of news issues 25¢ 
each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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The new Executive Secretary of the Public Libraries Division is Miss S. 
Janice Kee. Now teaching library extension courses at the University of 
Wisconsin, Miss Kee will assume her duties at Headquarters at the conclu« 
sion of the Midwinter Meeting. 





Mr. Francis R. St.John, Chief Librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library and 
member of the ALA Executive Board, has accepted the chairnanship of the 

. Local Committee for the New York Conference. Plans procesd-— accompanied 
by difficulties relating to meeting room and exhibit space. The dates. of 
the 1952 Conference - June 29-July 5! 


' Miss Julia Bennett, now Assistant Director of the Washington Office, has ac- 
cepted appointment as Director succeeding Miss Alice Dunlap. Miss Dunlap, 
as previously reported, has resigned her position in order to return to her 
home in Oklahoma. Miss Bennett takes over on February l, 1952. 


The Washington Office Staff reports that the success of the campaign for . 
passage of the Library Services Bill will depend in large part upon action 
taken by ALA members now. The goal is passage of the bill during the sec- 
ond session of Congress. An article in this issue of the Bulletin describes 

what needs to be done. The January 1 issue of the Library Journal also con- 
tains a number of endorsements of the bill. The list is inpressive. 


A new staff member for ALA's American Heritage Project is Miss Ruth Shapiro. 
On leave from her position in Milwaukee as Chief, Department of Group Ser- 


vice, she will assist with materials and field work. Worx on the project 
is progressing according to schedule, thanks to the hard-working staff at 
Headquarters and the equally hard-working‘ participants. 


ALA's Committee on Relations with Publishers met in New York on December 14, 


with the publishers’! Committee on Reading Development. Topics. covered in- 
‘cluded the Conference on Rural Reading, Censorship, Book Workshops and 
Legislation and Mobilization Affecting Libraries. Discussions were lively, 
interesting and helpful. This was evidenced by the fact that librarians and 
publishers present could not agree to adjourn until all items on the long 
agenda had been discussed. As a result the meeting held over until long af- 
ter the appointed hour to adjourn.. 


Iwo conferences were held in November dealing with the development of pro- 
jects for submission to interested foundations, both under the direction of 
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Dr. Lowell Martin of Columbia University. One group met at Headguarters on 
December 17-18 to consider the problems.of bibliographical control ana ‘ine 
tegration; a second met on December 19-20 in the Akron Publie Library to 
study industrial and business informational service through libraries. 


The 1951 Directory of ALA members is in process. 


Have you seen The Newsletter of the American Heritage Project of the ALA? 
First issue - December, 1951. 


Many thanks to the State Library Associations for sending us the dates of 
their spring meetings. Other dates, as known, will be appreciated. 


Henry Steele Commager's Living Ideas in America may be distributed by AIA 
to libraries overseas under the terns of a proposal now under discussion 


with the State Department. 


Official travel over the past few weeks has allowed me to sample winter 
weather in various places. It was all the same ~ cold and snow and with 
schedule complications due to the weather. President Fyan and I were able 
to discuss a number of Association matters on the train to New York on 
December 13, for a meeting with the publishers' Committee. Trains were all 
running late but everyone arrived and we were able to meet in the morning 
with Mr. Downs, Miss Dunlap and Miss Bennett on legislative matters, Fol- 
lowing the luncheon meeting, we talked with Mr. St.John on matters relate 
ing to the New York Conference. The week-end provided me with the chance 
to visit for a while in Connecticut. In Washington on Monday, I visited 
the Washington Office and also attended a conference in the State Depart- 
ment. Just as the plane left the ground for Chicago, we were told that 
weather conditions made it very likely that we would put down at Cleveland 
or Detroit instead of Chicago; however, we made Chicago and, hours later, 
I reached Evanston. Snow and bad weather were also in control of the 
situation when Lowell Martin and I journeyed to Akron on December 19. We 
had a good meeting on one of the projects being prepared for possible sub- 
mission to a foundation, enjoyed the hospitality of Russell Munn in his 
new home, and with no planes flying, I managed to get a train reservation 
back to Chicago the following day and found another ten inches of snow to 
shovel! 


A $64 question ~ How do YOU like the ALA Bulletin? What changes would you 
suggest? 


Happy New Year! 


meet 


David H., Clift 
Executive Secretary 


January 3, 1952 
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WESLEYAN BOOK TRUCK 


Specially designed to unload books easily 
where stack aisles are narrow. This truck is 
2914" x 18%” x 3744” high. Cat. No. 7614. 
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WOOD BOOK TRUCK 


Sturdily built for heavy duty and long wear. 
Ball-bearing hard rubber wheels, 5” dia. 3934” 
x 144%” x 4234” high. Cat. No. 7611 RB. 
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DEPRESSIBLE TOP BOOK TRUCK 


A great convenience at the charging desk and 
for night depositories Usually made to fit the 
customer's exact requirements. 





STEEL BOOK TRUCK 


This truck, attractive in modern Gray-Rite 
finish, is nicely balanced and built for years of 
service, 28” x 1514” x 35” high. Cat. No. 7605. 


BOOK TRUCKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Whatever your library needs — whether 
its book trucks... or shelving... or per- 
haps card catalog cases — you will do bet- 
ter with Library Bureau equipment. 

You see, we've been building quality 
equipment to stand hard service for 
America’s finest libraries now for 75 years. 
We know from long experience what 
libraries need. Every piece of equipment 


we offer is built to help your budget — 
since you can virtually forget about re- 
placement costs. 

Be sure you have for ready reference 
both the LB Furniture Catalog (LB 403) 
and the LB Supplies Catalog (LB419). 
Call your nearest Remington Rand office, 
or write to Library Bureau, Room 1614, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Library Bureau— Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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The Problems Americans Face 
A Review of Gerald W. Johnson's 


This American Pe op le 


TREMAINE MCDOWELL 


cc T7 REE SPEECH is for bold people,” declares 

F Gerald Johnson, but today we Ameri- 
cans are a frightened people. Thus far we 
have curtailed the freedom of speech only of 
small minorities; when and if such books as 
This American People! can no longer be pub- 
lished, our fears will have destroyed the 
American way of life. 

This is to say that Gerald Johnson speaks 
for America—never for all of us, of course, 
but for the majority or sometimes for the 
decisive plurality. He is an experienced 
publicist and 4 mature analyst of political 
affairs, a student of American history and a 
biographer of Andrew Jackson, a member of 
the progressive wing of the Democratic 
party and a thoroughly reconstructed South- 
` emer. As such, he is an appropriate spokes- 
man for our traditional liberalism which, 
under various party labels and backed by 
nonpartisan ballots, has won more decisions 
at the polls than has any other political 
faith. 

This faith Mr. Johnson expounds with 

1 Johnson, Gerald W., This American People. Harper, 1951, 
$2.75, This book, published by Harper & Brothers in-con- 


nection with the ALA 75th anniversary, was made passible 
in large measure by the financial contribution -of Gardner 


Cewles, president of Cowles Publications, Inc., and editor i 


af Look Magazine. Mr. Johnson's book, and one published 
by Henry Steele Commager entitled Living Ideas in America 
are being used as chief implements in the adult discussion 
programs being conducted by public libraries in the ALA 
American Heritage Project. Mr. Commager’s hook, priced 
at $6.00 and published by Harper and Brothers, was also made 
possible by a grant from the Gardner Cowles Foundation. 








Dr. McDowell, professor of English at the University of 
Minnesota, is well known to librarians as an author and editor. 
He has written such books as American Studies, 1948, and 
America through Literature (with others), 1948. In addition 
to other works, he has edited volumes in the American 
Authors Series, American Writers Series, Living Literature 
Series, ete. Dr. McDowell received his Ph.D. degree from 
Yale University in 1928, He belongs to professional societies 
in the fields of language, literature, history and education. 








good sense and good temper. It is true 
that he grows heated when he discusses 
Americans who are not American. To this 
category he assigns those citizens who do 
not vote (in 1950 they included over a half 
of all qualified voters). But his good sense 
tells him that every one is not (and since 
1776 never was) capable of being an Ameri- 
can, His argument runs as follows: Democ- 
racy is a perilous system of government. The 
United States is a democracy. To be thor- 


oughly American is therefore a perilous 


experience. Many of us lack the requisite 
strength and courage. Q.E.D. In other 
words, Mr. Johnson has moved beyond the 
easy optimism of the last century yet he has 
not capitulated to the equally easy pessi- 
mism of our day. 

Since This American People is designed to 
provoke each potential American to full 
use of his ballot and to stimulate the minor- 
ity who are already truly American, a note 
of challenge persists throughout the book. 
It is true that the first seven propositions 
which Mr. Johnson lays down had their 
origins in our early history and we might 
therefore hope to derive some guidance from 
the past for dealing with them today. And 
yet the conditions in which we live and the 
risks which we now run differ so greatly 
from the situation of Washington, of Jack- 
son, or of Lincoln that the answer to the 
question, “Can the American experiment 
survive?” is to be found not in the past but 
within each citizen. 

Basic to this series of propositions which 
make up the book is Mr. Johnson’s first 
assertion, namely, that the ideals of the 
founding fathers, as distinct from their pro- 
posals for operational procedures, are still 
valid. A few “badly worried men, one may 
say badly frightened men” were able to 
write in the Declaration of Independence a 
document marked by “a high serenity, a 
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calm confidence” because they were brave 
as well as frightened. Out of these general 
conceptions have developed our political, 
economic, intellectual, and social beliefs 
which Mr. Johnson outlines, chapter by 
chapter. But he reminds us that they are 
dangerous beliefs. Free speech is only for 
bold people; freedom of conscience is ‘for 
reasonable people; free enterprise is for hon- 
est people; freedom of inquiry is for hopeful 
people; freedom of association is for ener- 
getic people; freedom of opportunity is only 
for a great people. 

“The fashion in which conflicting attitudes 
are reconciled in This American People is 
well illustrated by Mr. Johnson’s treatment 
of states’ rights and TVA. In defense of 
states’ rights, he points out that local gov- 
ernment must be tailored to fit local condi- 
tions, and that whenever a new problem 
arises 48 states have 48 chances of solving 
it. States’ rights have been legitimately re- 
duced as the growth of industry, communi- 
cation, ete. has passed beyond the control 
of a single state, and illegitimately reduced 
through the misuse of states’ rights to avoid 
all control and through negligence by the 
states. Since the development of the Ten- 
nessee Valley involved seven states, eight 
hundred million dollars, power production, 
transportation, engineering, chemistry, agri- 
culture, forestry, hygiene, marketing, educa- 
tion, and more, TVA was, according to Mr. 
Johnson, the only legitimate answer. 

Designed to reach as large an audience as 
possible, the book is written directly and 
simply, with frequent pauses for definition 
and explanation. The supporting evidence 
and incidents are always apposite and fre- 
quently novel. No reader, we hope, will 
accept every detail of Mr. Johnson’s affirma- 
tions but most readers, we believe, will 
accept most of his positions most of the 
time. We are grateful to Mr. Gardner 
Cowles and the ALA for making the book 
possible in this cloth-bound edition; we 


shall be grateful alsc to any publisher who © 
will make this primer of democracy available 
as a pocket book. We recommend the vol- 
ume to our State Department for export, 
especially through its. information centers 
abroad. And we call it to the attention of 
teachers and librarians as a book which they 
can recommend without involving them- 
selves in party politics—Mr. Johnson de- 
scribes himself as a Democrat but his party 
and American liberalism are far from identi- 
cal, Instead, his liberalism is, probably for 
better rather than for worse, essentially non- 
partisan. | 

When the American people were young, 
the fact that they were incapable of critical 
self-evaluation was not disastrous, for the 
United States was all but negligible in world 
affairs. In those days it was still possible 
for foreign observers to write of us with 
some degree of detachment, as witness the 
Franco-American St. John Cievecoeur and 
the Frenchman Alexis de Tocqueville. With 
the passing of the decades, Americans 
moved toward maturity and at the same 
time toward self-urderstanding, as witness 
Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman speaking 
the terms of literature and Eakins, Rider, 
and Homer speaking on canvas. Now that 
the United States has become a dominant 
figure in world affairs, foreign observers are 
no longer able to discuss our way of life 
without assuming a defensive attitude to- 
ward their own culture. Meanwhile, we 
have increased our capacity for self-criticism, 
with the result that our own comments on 
our civilization have achieved a validity not 
surpassed by foreign criticism. For ex- 
ample, notable assessments of the American 
way of life were made earlier in the century 
by Veblen, Parrington, Carl Becker, and 
others, and more recently by such men as 
Horace Kallen and Robert Maclver. In 
his own way, Gerald Johnson has made for 
himself a place among these expositors of 
America. 
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Libraries and the National Emergency 


ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Construction 

VERY serious situation has arisen so far 
A as obtaining critical materials for library 
construction is concerned. For the first 
quarter of 1952 the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration has made one small combined 
allotment for public libraries and higher 
education. This allotment will permit no 
new construction starts for the first quarter, 
and will not even take care of all those 
projects now under way. 

The following quote is from the Defense 
Information Bulletin, November 27, 1951, 
published by the Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education: 


With-regard to higher education, the condi- 
tion is more serious. The DPA [Defense 
Production Administration] takes responsibility 
_ for having made the decision that no more than 
the 14,000 tons of the amount allocated for the 
first quarter [of 1952] shall be used for colleges, 
universities, and libraries. To continue the 
college, university, and library projects already 
under construction in the first quarter would 
require 25,536 tons. To commence construction 
on new projects in the first quarter would re- 
quire 22,878 tons, or a total of 48,414 tons. 
With the DPA allocation of 14,000 tons, there 
will remain a net deficit of 84,414 tons for 
projects in the field of higher education and 
As a consequence, the Office of 
Education may be required to call back steel 
and other critical materials from projects already 
authorized. 


There seem to be a few very serious false 
impressions concerning library construction, 
not only in Washington but in other parts of 
the country. To mention one, libraries are 
` sometimes considered luxuries which can be 
postponed indefinitely. The most serious 
current problem is that some government 
officials tend to place libraries and higher 
education in competition with elementary 
and secondary schools. Critical materials 
have been greatly curtailed to libraries and 
higher education because of the serious situ- 
ation of the school building program. Prob- 
ably no librarians would argue the need for 
school construction. However, the Wash- 
ington Office staff, and librarians consulted 
by the staff, feel that libraries and higher 
education should not be placed in competi- 


tion with schools, but with commercial con- 
struction not related to the defense effort. 
Most librarians are vitally concerned and 
consider the library profession a part of the 
total educational picture. For this reason 
the prevailing belief among librarians seems 
to be that no segment of education should 
be néglected. ; 

By way of background, the Controlled 
Materials Plan (CMP) went into effect in 
July, 1951. This plan was set up in order to 
give as much assurance as possible that 
critical building materials would be fairly 
distributed. The U. S. Office of Education, 
upon authority delegated by the National 
Production Authority, serves as claimant 
agency for schools and libraries.’ In this 
capacity it handles negotiations with the 
National Production Authority. 

The ALA Washington Office, with the 
help of division representatives and other 
librarians, hopes to make clear to the top 
officials of NPA the position of libraries as 
an essential part of the national defense. 

Libraries contemplating construction 
within the next year or so are requested to 
send to the ALA Washington Office esti- 
mates of steel, copper and aluminum re- 
quired, whether for a new building or an 
addition, the approximate date on which 
construction can begin, or, if still in the 
planning stage, information stating how far 
along plans are. Address correspondence 
to the ALA Washington Office, Hotel Con- 
gressional, Washington 8, D.C. 


Library Assistance in Critical Areas 


In August 1951 Congress passed Public 
Law 139, known as the “Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services Act 
of 1951.” This is a law to provide housing 
and other facilities, but only in those critical 
areas designated by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in conjunction with the 
director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Unless an area is so designated, no 
federal funds would be made available 
under the law. As of December 7 there 
were 97 such areas, Libraries are, with 
reservations, included in the act which is 
broad in scope. To be specific, libraries can 
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qualify for facilities but there will be no 
money provided for personnel. 

While the act is a public law, it could not 
be put into effect without a special appropri- 
ation of funds by Congress. The amount of 
money allowed by Congress during the first 
session was hopelessly inadequate because 
of the feeling on the part of some Congress- 
men that no money should be set aside until 
a definite program had been set up. Sup- 
plemental appropriations will no doubt be 
made during the second session opening in 
January. 

Applications of libraries will be handled 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
No funds will be earmarked for a specific 
facility or service, and libraries will have to 
compete with water purification, sewage and 
other items. 


Librarians in areas which have been 
vitally affected by a large influx of defense 
workers or military personnel are invited to 
check with the ALA Washington Office for 
information about their area. - Librarians in _ 
areas which have been designated as critical 
should make application for assistance to 
their local or regional Federal Housing Au- 
thority office. The ALA Washington Office 
will be glad to give assistance on the type 
of information which should be used in the 
application, and in following through on the 
application itself. Address inquiries to the 
ALA Washington Office, Hotel Congres- 
sional, Washington 3, D. C. It should be 
emphasized again, however, that all appli- 
cations must be filed with the local or re- 
gional office of the Federal Housing Au- 
thority. 


Hampshire Inter-Library Center 


FLORA B. Lupincron 


O INSTITUTION is an island sufficient 
N unto itself, especially a library. It is 
rather a reservoir, continuously fed from 
many streams but differing from other 
reservoirs in that the substance of which 
it is composed is not expended. For 
academic libraries the mass of valuable 
printed material and the pressure to add 
more and more books and journals has 
brought a doubling of size in from 15 to 20 
years. This means bigger buildings, larger 
staffs and greater proportionate expense from 
academic budgets. Universities faced with 
this unmanageable increase are seeking 
ways to control bulk and cost through co- 
operation. 

The attendant problems of growth are 
not unique to university libraries, but occur 


Since 1936 Miss Ludington hag served as librarian of the 
Williston Memorial Library, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. She has participated actively with librarians 
and college presidents in establishing the Hampshire Inter- 
Library Center, and for the next few years, at least, the Center 
will be located in the library which she administers. Miss 
Ludington has also been active in ALA and is at present 
a member and past chairman of the International Relations 
Board. 








on a more modest and possibly more man- 
ageable scale in colleges. The establish- 
ment of the Hampshire Inter-Library Center 
is the natural result of closer and closer 
cooperation of Amherst, Smith and Mount 
Holyoke Colleges and their libraries. For 
over a decade the librarians have been meet- ° 
ing at irregular intervals to discuss common 
problems; to profit by one another's mistakes 
and successes. Prior to incorporation are 
years of interdependence, of interlibrary 
loans, of exchange of information regarding 
rarities owned and expensive monumental 
sets not duplicated since they are to be 
found nearby, and of the joint purchase of 
microfilms of all the books printed in Eng- 
lish prior to 1600. These three colleges, 
of comparable size and within a five-mile 
radius, are seeking together to face the 
dilemmas posed by library growth and ever- 
increasing evidence that their faculties and 
students desire and will make profitable use 
of the specialized materials which char- 
acterize research collections. In a neighbor- 
ly frame of mind, with a firm belief that 
in union there is strength, all the while 
facing the reality that institutional budgets 
cannot be expanded indefinitely and that 
library costs are in danger of demanding a 
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greater and greater per cent of the budgets, 
the colleges have been searching for ways 
to effect economies and to increase the 
joint strength of their libraries. 

The incorporators of the Hampshire Inter- 
Library Center are the presidents and li- 
brarians of these colleges and the president 
of the University of Massachusetts, a pos- 
sible future cooperator, since provision is 
made in the by-laws for other nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions and associations to join 
the Center later. The combined collections 
of the three college libraries total over 
875,000 volumes and a gross number of 
3000 journals is currently received. 


Location 


The present address of the Hampshire 
Inter-Library Center is South Hadley, Mass., 
since the Williston Memorial Library of 
Mount Holyoke College has two unde- 
veloped floors which can be made available 
on an “open contract” basis with the Cen- 
ter. This area, if funds are secured to equip 
it with stacks, will house an estimated 
120,000 volumes and is thought to be ade- 
quate for a decade should no additional 
libraries join the initial group. This period 
promises an opportunity for experimenta- 
tion and for practicing the art of cooperation 
without committing us to the capital expense 
.of a separate building, such as eventually 
will be necessary if the Center prospers and 
attracts other cooperators. 

The chief concern of the three colleges 
is undergraduate instruction in the liberal 
arts. Since the course offerings are similar, 
it is natural and proper that there are 
many current duplications and each college 
will continue to maintain its own independ- 
ent library. But each institution has pro- 
fessors of sound scholarship pursuing their 
own research, a considerable group of young 
faculty members completing their doctoral 
dissertations or preparing the results of their 
studies for publication, graduate students 
gaining experience in the use of ‘research 
materials, and a number of gifted under- 
graduates doing honors work and often de- 
manding highly specialized material. To 
provide for their requirements is an im- 
portant obligation which can be better met 
by cooperation. 

Access to scholarly journals in the various 
disciplines is essential to sound teaching 


and research. Not every journal will be read 
ir. its entirety but many should be scanned. 
The reading of a single article may set up 
a chain reaction which can lead to a dozen 
references and eventually to new lines of 
thought which seek expression in teaching 
oz in print. Yet reference to certain journals 
is so infrequent that broader coverage is 
more desirable than duplicate files. Among 
the periodicals duplicated are some which 
reflect reluctance to break a file of a valuable 
journal related to a course which once 
was offered, or to the particular scholarly 
interest of former faculty members. Mean- 
while, to keep within our budgetary limita- 
tions, we are foregoing the purchase of other 
journals which would have greater current 
usefulness. If assurance could only be given 
to a prospective -faculty member that the 
major journals of value in his research were 
in the neighborhood, is it not possible that 
hə would prefer living in a New England 
college town to joining the faculty of an 
urban university? 


Broader Coverage Possible 


Exciting possibilities for broader coverage 
open up if duplicate volumes can be sold 
oz exchanged to fill in gaps in existing files 
aad to acquire journals or important series 
mow no nearer than Cambridge or New 
Eaven. Materials not in frequent demand 
im Amherst, Northampton, or Scuth Hadley 
may be in daily use in a large university 
and not available on interlibrary loan, yet 
outside our limited means if we continue 
to build our collections independently. 
Every library has a-large proportion of ma- 
terials that are rarely consulted. The older 
tne library the greater the proportion of 
sich holdings. Yet often these older vol- 
umes are the very ones required for ad- 
vanced studies. By sampling one entry in 
every three of a list of periodicals no longer 
keing’ published, it is estimated that the 
taree colleges own a total of 100,000 bound 
volumes in this category alone. Granted 
tiat among these 100,000 volumes ‘there 
are some which should continue to be dupli- 
cated—the Gentleman's Magazine is our 
classic example—there are others which are 
s2ldom called for. If we were to combine 
tre files of these older journals some 50,000 
volumes would yield more complete runs 
than any single library now owns, plus 
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50,000 volumes for disposal. Monies re- 
sulting from sales could then be used to 
fill in gaps and to purchase titles we have 
never been able to afford. Furthermore, 
by reducing the duplication of this type of 
material, space for current purchases will 
be gained in each of the libraries, thus 
delaying the need for costly additions to 
existing library buildings. 

With binding costs rising sharply our 
libraries are having to forego the purchase 
of books and/or the binding of current 
journals, Studies elsewhere indicate that 
periodicals receive their greatest use during 
their first five years of service, use then 
tapering off sharply. This may point- the 
‘way to joint binding agreements for journals 
currently duplicated but whose back files 
need not be held indefinitely by all of the 
cooperating libraries. 

One of the time consuming and perplex- 
ing tasks of a library order department is 
the securing of out-of-print titles, often for 
the special use of a graduate or honors stu- 
dent. Mount Holyoke’s want list of over 
700 titles recently checked at Amherst and 
Smith showed that over 40 per cent were 
held by these libraries. In some instances 
need for Mount Holyoke’s instructional pur- 
poses was great enough to justify further 
search, but for 20 per cent of these titles 
availability in the area should, in the judg- 
ment of our faculty, meet forseeable needs. 

No ‘one of our libraries has large -funds 
earmarked for the purchase of rare materials 
but each has a few special funds for modest 
indulgences. When indulging ourselves we 
can try to avoid competing with each other 
and seek the maximum of complementary 
resources. Though these may be pious 
words, we will find it difficult to resist an 
expensive “bargain” in a rare book catalog 
and run the risk of sale to another purchaser 
while we are checking on its availability in 


a nearby library. 


Is a Union Catalog Needed? 


To be sure, a possible soution to this and 
some other technical problems. might be a 


union catalog in each of the libraries, The 
cost of three or even one union catalog is 
not the only deterrent. Is it worthwhile to 
propose a union catalog at this time when 
samplings indicate considerable duplication, 
the very duplication we propose to. eliminate 
for lesser-used volumes. Would a selective 
union catalog shock our librarian colleagues? 
In its initial stages -his selective catalog 
might include all items now in the rare 
book rooms of our three libraries, monu- 
mental sets, known interlibrary loan borrow- 
ings, all items added in recent years worth 
over $25 per volume, and out-of-print wants 
for titles known to be held locally. Better 
communication may be another answer—a 
trunk telephone line, teletype, or a daily 
conference call. Prompt delivery of inter- 
library loans and -join-ly owned books will 
be an essential. A daily round trip auto- 
mobile or motorcycle service may be needed 
as the Hampshire Inter-Library Center 
grows. Meanwhile soecial delivery, even 
at increased rates, mav be cheaper and still 
serve the immediate purpose. 

To achieve these greater values, and the 
librarians are persuaded that they are greater 
values, each institution joining the Hamp- 
shire Inter-Library Center will surrender 
some of its accustomed autonomy. To an 
individual faculty member or to a depart- 
ment chairman and io the librarian this 
means careful consideration before orders 
are placed for specialized materials that wil 
not be used in everyday reference by under- 


graduate students. If primarily for researca 


use and if a day’s delay in access will meet 
forseeable needs, a larger number of special- 
ized books and journals can be made avail- 
able to professors and advanced students 
through the sharing of costs. If the modest 
beginnings of the Hampshire Inter-Library 
Center are on a sound foundation, if it 
serves the purpose for which it was con- 
ceived—a joint library of research materials 
not in frequent demand—our professors, 
graduate students and gifted undergraduates 
will profit immeasurably. 
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Midwinter Meeting Headquarters 


For the fourth year the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel will serve as Headquarters for the 
_ALA Midwinter Meeting, to be held this 
year on January 29-February 2. 

The Edgewater Beach, 5300 Sheridan 
Road, is located on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. There is adequate city bus serv- 
ice and the hotel provides transportation at 
regular intervals to the Loop. An in-the- 
building garage and a guarded parking lot 
adjoining the hotel are also available. 


Registration 


A registration desk will be maintained at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel by the ALA 
staff. All persons attending the meetings 
are expected to register there promptly. 
The registration fee is $3 for the entire 
meeting or $1 daily. Evidence of registra- 
tion will be required for attendance at 
meetings. 


No General Meeting 


On October 26 the Executive Board voted 
that no general meeting would be sched- 
uled during the 1952 Midwinter Meeting. 
It was also voted that for the Midwinter 
Meeting the ALA would be responsible for 
scheduling only council and business meet- 
ings for boards and committees and that any 
program meetings would be the responsi- 
bility of groups arranging such meetings. 

This action was taken in line with recom- 
mendations made by the Committee on 
Midwinter Meetings. Problems facing the 
committee were the difficulty in securing 
adequate facilities under one roof for those 
attending midwinter; the period of time 
covered by midwinter because of the ever- 
increasing number of program meetings; 
expense incurred by those who must attend 
two full-length meetings a year; and the 
time and effort necessary to plan and finance 
two program meetings a year. 

The report of the Committee on Mid- 
winter Meetings, published in the Decem- 
ber 1951 ALA Bulletin, will be discussed by 
the Council. 
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Midwinter 


ALA Clearing House 


The Clearing House for Library Problems 
will be located in the West Lounge of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, under the direction 
of Helen T. Geer, Headquarters librarian. 
Professional materials, including library 
building plans and pictures, and information 
on library problems and work methods will 
be exhibited. Limitec consultation service 
will be available. 


Hotels 


Rates at the Edgewater Beach, Sovereign 
and Sheridan-Plaza Hotels appeared in the 
November ALA Bulletin, p. 340. Those 


, planning to attend the Midwinter Meeting 


are advised to make reservations immedi- 
ately as accommodations are limited. 

Edgewater Beach Hotel rates vary from 
$4.90 to $9.00 for single rooms, and from 
$7.70 to $12.50 for double rooms. <A few 
suites and family units are available at prices 
ranging from $15.00 to $25.00. The hotel 
address is 5300 N. Sheridan Road. 

Single rooms at the Sheridan Plaza, 4605 
N. Sheridan Road, are $4.50 and up. 
Double rooms are $7.00 ‘and up; twin- 
bedded rooms $8.00 and up. 

Rates at the Sovereign Hotel, 6200 N. 
Kenmore Ave., are $5.00 for single rooms 
and $8.00 for double zooms. 


Placement 


A Placement bulletin board will be avail- 
able near the West Lounge at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel for posting of notices by 
members of positions wanted and offered. 

Representatives of the University of Ili- 
nois Library School will be available in the 
West Lounge for ccnsultation services to 
their alumni and recruits. 


Tickets 


A table will be provided opposite the 
Registration Desk for any groups wishing 
to sell tickets for breakfasts, Juncheons, or 
dinner meetings. Each group will be re- 
sponsible for handling its own sale of tickets. 


Meeting 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


ALA Council 
(Meetings open to all ALA members) 


Wednesday, January 30, 2:30 p.m. 

President's report—Mrs, Fyan 

Nominating Committee report—Lucile Nix, 
chairman 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws— 
William R. Roalfe, chairman 

Reports on Tenure—Council Committee, 
Helen T. Steinbarger, chairman; and 
Board on Personnel Administration, John 
Hall Jacobs, chairman 

International Relations Board statement— 
Flora B. Ludington, chairman. 

Field Citations for Library Recruiting—Mrs. 
Florinell F. Morton, chairman, Board of 
Education for librarianship. 

Friday, February 1, 10:00 a.m. 
Executive Secretary's report—David H. Clift 
Midwinter Meetings Committee report— 

Sarah Lewis Jones, chairman 

American Heritage Project report of prog- 

ress—Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, director 


Acquisition Department Heads of 
. Research Libraries Round Table 
Chairman, Joseph Groesbeck, Processing 
Section, United Nations Library, 
New York, N.Y. 
Tuesday, January 29, 10:00 a.m. 


Some Criteria of Book Selection; A Sym- 
posium—Speakers to be announced 
Business meeting 


American Association of School 
Librarians 
President, Laura K. Martin, Department of 
Library Science, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Thursday, January 31, 9:30 a.m. 
Business meeting 
Friday, February 1, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Friday, February 1, 4:30 p.m. 
Reception 
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Saturday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 


An Educational Imperative for National Se- 
curity-Dr. Harold Hand, professor of 
education, University of Illinois 


American Library History 
Round Table 


Presiding, Jesse H. Shera, Graduate Library ` 


School, University of Chicago 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. 

The History of the Special Library Move- 
ment in Minneapolis and St. Paul—Sister 
Christina Varner, College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The Centennial Conference of Librarians, 
Philadelphia, 1876—William L. William- 
son, Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago 


American Theological 
Library Association 
President, Raymond P. Morris, Yale Divinity 
School Library, New Haven, Conn.; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Evah Ostrander Kincheloe, 

Chicago Theological Seminary Library 


Saturday, February 2, 1:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Calvin Schmitt, McCormick 
Theological Seminary Library, Chicago 

Discussion meeting 


Association of American Library 
Schools 


President, Rose B. Phelps, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, School of 
Library Service, Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Friday, February 1, 8:00 a.m. 
Breakfast meeting. Price $2.00 including 
tip. Advance reservations with Sarah 
Reed, Graduate Library School Library, 
University of Chicago 
Chairman, Hazel Dean, Graduate School of 
Library Science, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 
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Teaching of Cataloging in the New Cur- 
riculum: Round table discussion—Speakers 
to be announced 


Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 


President, Ralph E. Ellsworth, University of 
Iowa Libraries, lowa City; executive sec- 
retary, Arthur T. Hamlin, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


BUILDINGS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Robert H. Muller, Southern Illi- 


nois University Library, Carbondale 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Recent Library Buildings in Review: Pres- 
entation of Slides and Critical Comment 

Womans College, University of North 
Carolina—Charles M. Adams 

University of Houston—Howard F. McGraw 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology— 
Vernon D. Tate 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Mary Elizabeth Miller, Goucher 
College Library, Baltimore, Md.; Norma 
Mae Hammond, Albion College Library, 
Albion, Mich. 


Thursday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 


Personnel Manuals for College Libraries, . 


with Special Reference to Personnel, Or- 
ganization and Procedures for the Col- 
lege Library, a project of the ALA Board 
on Personnel Administration 

Speakers to be announced 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Mary E. Kauffman, Bradford 
Junior College Library, Bradford, Mass.; 
secretary, Norma Mae Hammond, Albion 
College Library, Albion, Mich. 


Friday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 


Trends in Junior College Education—Dr. 
William G. Brink, professor of education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IN. 

Supplements for the Junior College Booklist 
—Frank J. Bertalan, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Lawrence S. Thompson, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 


Wednesday, January 80, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Felix Reichmann, Cornell Univer- 
sity Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 

What Should the Librarian Publish? 

—From the Standpoint of the Scholar~Dean 
Moody E. Prior, Northwestern University 
Graduate School, Evanston, IIL. 

—From the Standpoint of the Publisher— 
Thompson Webb, director, University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison 

—From the Standpoint of the Bookseller— 
Richard E. Banta, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

—From the Standpoint of the Scholarly Li- 
brarian—W. Stanley Hoole, director, Uni- 
versity of Alabama Libraries 


- Summary and Direction of Discussion— 


E. O. Fontaine, director of publications, 
P. F. Collier and Son Corp., New York, 
N.Y. 


Pure AND APPLIED SCIENCES SECTION 


Chairman, John H. Moriarty, Purdue Uni- 
versity Libraries, Lafayette, Ind. 


Thursday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Government and Science Bibliography, A 
Panel Symposium on the Intractions: 
—The Problems Looked At from Within the 
Government—Ralph R. Shaw, librarian, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and Rob- 
ert S. Bray, Navy Research Section, Li- 
brary of Congress 

~The Problems Looksd At from. Outside— 
Herman H. Henkle, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago 

Short business meeting 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Elizabeth Findly, University of 
Oregon Library, Eugene 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Frances Stalker 
Crisis in Interlibrary Loans: 

—The Cost of Interlibrary Loans: A Pre- 
liminary Report—James G. Hodgson 
—Interlibrary Loan Practice and the Inter- 
library Loan Code—Carl H. Melinat | 
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—Interlibrary Loan—Smothered in Tradition 
~—Walter W. Wright 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Wendell W. Smiley, East Caro- 
lina College Library, Greenville, N.C. 


Thursday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Program to be announced 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Raynard C.. Swank, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif., secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret K. Spangler, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


Wednesday, January 30, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Raynard C. Swank 

Discussion of Four Section Projects: 
Technical Reports—Mortimer Taube, 
Technical Information Branch, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 
In-Service Training—Elmer Grieder, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. 
Decentralization of Cataloging—Harry T. 
Dewey, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale. 
Undergraduate and Underclass Libraries 
—William Dix, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Tex. 


Bibliography Committee 
Chairman, Jesse H. Shera, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 


Friday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 


Bibliography as the Basis of a Science of 
Librarianship—Margaret E. Egan, Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago 

Note: A program for the committee for the 
next several years will be presented for 
discussion 


Cataloging and Classification Division 


President, Hazel Dean, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; executive secretary, 
Edwin B. Colburn, Public Library, Cleve- 
Jand, Ohio 


Thursday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Friday, February 1, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon. Price $2.80. Reservations may 
be made through the office of the execu- 
tive secretary of the division (see address 
above) 


Childreri’s and Young People’s 
' Libraries Division 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chairman, Mrs. Marian Herr, Library Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore.; secretary, Dorothy 
Hansen, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md.’ 


Thursday, January 31, 12:45 p.m. 


Luncheon. Tickets, $3.00. Send reserva- 
tions with check or money order to Irene 
Geltch, Public Library, Chicago 2, III. 

Children’s Librarians and the PTA—Ruth 
Gagliardo, chairman, ‘Library and Read- 
ing Committee, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

Introducing Books to Children and Their 
Parents—Margaret Martignoni, Brooklyn 
Public Library. 


Council on Library Education 


Chairman, Robert R. Douglass, University of 
Texas Library School, Austin 


Tuesday, January 29, 10:00 a.m. 


Business session 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. 


Panel Discussion on the Undergraduate Li- 
brary Education Program—Ruby E. Cun- 
diff, Professor of Library Science, Madi- 
.son College, Harrisonburg, Va., leader 


Tuesday, January 29, 8:30 p.m. 


Education for School Librarianship—Speak- 
ers to be announced 


Hospital Libraries Division 
President, Margaret M. Kinney, Veterans 
Administration Hospital Library, Bronx, 
N.Y.; secretary, Margaret C. Hannigan, 
Veterans Administration Library, North- 
port, Long Island, N.Y. 


Thursday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Program chairman, Jeanne Reilly, American 
Medical Association Library, Chicago 
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Medical Books for the Layman—Panel Dis- 
cussion. Speakers to be announced 


Saturday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Intellectual Freedom Committee 


Chairman, William S. Dix, Fondren Library, 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex.; secretary, 
David K. Berninghausen, Cooper Union 
Library, New York, N.Y. ` 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Meeting with state committees on intel- 
lectual freedom, and others interested 
International Relations Board Chairman, 
Flora B. Ludington, Mt. Holyoke College 

Library, South Hadley,-Mass. 


Friday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting. For program see Library 
Service Abroad Round Table. 


Junior Members Round Table 


Chairman, Elizabeth Spindler, Texas 
County Library, Houston, Mo. 


Thursday, January 31, 4:00 p.m. 


Presiding, William J. Quinly, State Library, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Recruiting and a National Junior Members 
Project 

Discussion 


Library Education Division 


President, Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, ‘Winifred B. 
Linderman, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Wednesday, January 30, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Library Service Abroad Round Table and 
International Relations Board Joint Meet- 


ing | 
Friday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Irving R. Lieberman, Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, N.Y., Chairman, Library 


Service Abroad Round Table 
Program to be announced 


Medical Library Association 
Midwest Regional Group 


Program Chairman, Earl C. Graham, Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children Li- 
brary, Chicago, Il. l 

Thursday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 

Symposium: Bibliographie Responsibilities 
of National Voluntery Health Agencies. 
Speakers: Mrs. Eva R. Hawkins, National 
Health Council; Mildred D. Donohue, 


American Cancer Society; and Earl C. 
Graham . 


Public Libraries Division 
ARCHITECTURE COMMITTEE 
Co-chairmen, James E. Bryan, Public Li- 


brary, Newark, N.J., and Charles M. 
Mohrhardt, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Friday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 

Presiding: Charles M. Mohrhardt 

Remodeling a Carnegie Building—Muriel E. 
Perry, Public Librazy, Decatur, Il. 

A New Branch for Detroit, Adaptable for 
Use as a Main Library in a Small Com- 
munity—Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit 

Discussion 


LIBRARY EXTENSION SECTION 


President, John D. Henderson, Los Angeles 
County Library, Lcs Angeles, Calif.; sec- 
retary, Anne Farrington, State Library 
Commission, Madison, Wis. 

Thursday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 

Business meeting 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


President, Thomas H. McKaig, Erie County 
Library, Buffalo, N.Y.; secretary, Mrs. 
Dorothy T. Hagerman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Saturday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Informal discussion 
Business meeting 


School Library Supervisors 
City and County 


Chairman, Mrs, Mary Peacock Douglas, 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


City School Libraries, Board of Education, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Wednesday, January 30, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. Dilla MacBean, School Li- 
braries, Chicago l 

_ Discussion meeting: 

—Book Selection Procedures 

—Centralization of Services 

—Elementary School Libraries 
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driot, Documents Expediter, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Serials Problems of Public Libraries: 

—Serials in the Brooklyn Publie Library— 
Mrs. Lela de Otte Surrey 

—Serials in the Los Angeles Public Library— 
Roberta Bowler 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


—Teaching the Use of the Library Chairman, Dorothy Heiderstadt, Louis 
—Devices for Continuous Evaluation George Branch, Public Library, Kansas 
. ity, Mo. 
Serials Round Table ANS 


Chairman, Homer Halvorson, Johns Hop- 
kins University Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. 
U.S, Government Periodicals—John L. An- 


Friday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 


Theme: SORT, Its Purposes and Plans for 
the Future 
Discussion and question period 


CIRCULATION INFORMATION NEEDED 


The ACRL Research Planning Committee is asking all librarians who may have made 
innovations on well-known circulation control systems or devised new systems to meet 
the needs of their particular libraries, to send write-ups of these systems to Forrest F. | 
Carhart, Jr., assistant director of libraries, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 

The committee is mainly interested in unpublished information, and particularly in minor 
variations of standard patterns which have been worked out for college and research 
libraries as a means of simplifying systems that are generally known. The more detailed 
the write-up, the more value it will have to the committee. 

The Research Planning Committee was appointed during the past year by the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries and has as its function the designation of areas 
in which it is advisable to do research in order to reduce many of the problems faced by 
college and university librarians. For its first project the committee chose the problem 
of circulation control in college and research libraries. Present knowledge of this field is 
now being synthesized and evaluated in an attempt to identify unsolved problems and 
indicate where further studies are desirable and practical. 

If any library is unable to supply circulation information in the near future, but will be 
glad to send it at some later date, Mr. Carhart would appreciate a letter to that effect. 
Such information will be of great value to the committee in its initial project. 


TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF OPEN MEETINGS 


Room assignments will be given in the official program 


Date Morning 10:00-12:00 |} Afternoon 2:80-5:00 Evening 8:80-10:00 
Tuesday | Acquisition Dept. Heads of Re-| American Library History| Council on Library Educa- 
Jan, 29 search Libraries Round Table| ‘Round Table tion 

Council on Library Education| Council on Library Educa- 
tion 


Serials Round Table 





Wednesday| ACRL Publications Committee | COUNCIL ACRL University Libraries 
Jan. 30 Library Education Division Section 
School Library Supervisors, ‘City 
and County 
Thursday | American Assn. of School Li-; ACRL Buildings Committee | American Assn. of School Li- 
Jan. 31 brarians (9:80) ACRL Reference Librarians}  brarians Board and Coun- 
ACRL Pure and Applied Sci-| Section cilors (7:00) 
ences Section Children’s Library Assn. | ACRL College Libraries Sec- 
ACRL Teacher Training Institu-| Luncheon (12:45) tion 
tions ‘Libraries Section Intellectual Freedom Com- Library Extension Section, 
Cataloging and Classification Di- mittee and State Commit- Public Libraries Division 
vision tees Medical Library Assn. Mid- 
Hospital Libraries Division ao Round Table} west Regional Group 
Friday COUNCIL American Assn, of School Li- | Architecture Committee, Pub- 
Feb, 1 Association of American Library brarians {2:00) lic Libraries Division 
Schools Breakfast (8:00) American Assn. of School] Bibliography Committee 


Librarians Reception (4:30) | Staff Organizations Round 


ACRL Junior College Li-| Table 
braries Section i 

Cataloging and Classification] v 
Division Luncheon (12:30) 

Library Service Abroad 
Round Table and Interna- 
tional Relations Board 
Joint Meeting 


Saturday | American Assn. of School Li-| American Theological Library 
Feb, 2 brarians Assn. (1:00) 
l Hospital Libraries Division ` 
Trustees Section, Publie Li- 
braries Division 


Knowledge Is Power 


A Summary of the Library Services Bill 


Wr THE opening of the Second Session 
of Congress on January 8, a vigorous 
campaign is planned for the passage of the 
Library Services Bill. All members of ALA 
are asked to write their Senators and Con- 
gressmen for prompt and favorable consid- 
eration of the bill. 


Immediate Passage Urged 


The Library Services Bill, which calls 
for an expenditure of $7,500,000 per year 
over a five-year period, is being urged for 
immediate passage even though the national 
budget is at an all-time high. The reasons 
for this decision are reviewed here in order 
that librarians may: present some or all of the 
arguments to members of Congress. 

Washington officials, without exception, 
are of the opinion that the present emer- 
gency will last for a minimum of 20 years. 
Any delay in the passage of the Library 
Services Bill would be a matter of serious 
concern to those who feel that the education 
of our citizens is one of the long-range an- 
swers to the solution of the nation’s prob- 
lems. In a democracy every citizen—both 
children and adults~should have the oppor- 
tunity to keep himself informed. At a time 
when 30 million people in the United States 
are without access to a free publie library, 
and when an equal number have inadequate 
library service, the educational responsibili- 
ties of the couniry are not being met. While 
‘ library service is only one phase of educa- 
tion, the need to push education on all fronts 
is highlighted by the fact that since the 
Korean conflict over 300,000 Americans 
have been rejected for military service be- 
cause of their failure to pass the educational 
tests of Selective Service. 

Our national budget is seriously strained 
by the expenditure of billions of dollars 
for defense. All projects cannot be halted 
for a period of 20 years, however, and many 
librarians feel that no single bill before the 
Congress promises as much in return for a 
small investment than the Library Services 
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A Summary of the Bill 


The Library Services Bill is designed to 
stimulate states to strengthen existing but 
inadequate services and to extend library 
service primarily to rural areas. 

Under the bill each state agency will de- 
velop a plan for the use, to maximum ad- 
vantage, of the state’s share of funds and 
will have sole responsibility for administra- 
tion of the funds, The state agency will 
bring library service to people by the use of 
library demonstrations, bookmobile service, 
advisory personnel to help the local com- 
munity to develop its local program, book 
stocks for the. state library to loan both to 
libraries and individuals, direct grants to in- 
dividual libraries for books, or by any other 
method that provides effective , service. 
Funds cannot be used for the purchase of 
land or buildings. 

It is the responsibility of the state library 
agencies to determine the programs for the 
individual states, and the programs need not 
follow any particular pattern. The Federal 
Government will have no control over the 
programs, the method of expenditure of 
funds by the states, the selection or purchase 
of books or other materials, or the personnel. 
All responsibility for the administration of 
the program rests entirely with the state 
agency. The Library Services Bill is spe- 
cific in setting forth safeguards to eliminate 
federal control. 

The bill calls for an expenditure of 
$7,500,000 per year for a period of five 
years. Both an initial allotment of $40,000 
and the remainder of the allotment, allo- 
cated on the percentage of rural population, 
must be matched on the basis of the state’s 
per capita income. To summarize, the fed- 
eral share of funds is based upon an initial 
allotment plus an additional sum depending 
upon the rural population of the state. The 
state’s share is based entirely upon the per 
capita income. Under this formula the 
wealthier states will pay more than others to 
match federal money. The formula was de- 





‘Tentative Allotments under the 
Library Services Bill 


Allotments to states for fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, according to $.1452 (“Library Services Act”) 





Federal allotments for fiscal 1952 Minimum 
expenditure 

Basic Allotments Maximum from State 

jiatment available from Federal and local 

See remaining funds allotmen= funds 

Alabama............. 40 ,000 169 , 348 209 343 95,149 
Arizona............-- 40,000 82,591 72,591 54,763 
Arkansas............. 40,000 125,334 165,334 73,904 
California. ........... 40 ,000 199 , 421 239,421 425 ,643 
Colorado... a...n. 40,000 48,064 88,064 99,810 
Connecticut.......... 40,000 43,404 83 , 404 127 , 742 
Delaware............. 40 ,000 11,625 51,625 77,438 
Fiornda os 095s eee 49 , 000 93 , 130 133 , 136 94,442 
Georgia.............. 40,000 184,008 224 OCB 112, 004 
Idaho. iis as ashe ewarats 49 , 000 32 ,'749 72 , 749 65 ,823 
Ilinois............... 40 ,000 190 , 559 230 , 5£9 353 , 124 
Indiana.............. 40,000 154,246 194,246 186,632 
DOWA. osaan. 40,000 188,977 173,977 170 , 582 
Kansas............45. 40 , 000 88,840 128,840 111,988 
Kentucky............ 40,000 180,657 290, 657 132,394 
Louisiana............. 40,000 118,352 158,352 85,273 
Maine.............-. 40,000 43,197 83,197 59 ,020 
Maryland............ 40 , 000 70,103 110 , 103 126 , 674 
Massachusetts........ 40,000 71,035 111,035 125,214 
Michigan...........-. 40,000 179,425 219,425 262,827 
Minnesota............ 40,000 132,855 172 , 855 153 , 288 
Mississippi........... 40,000 153,815 193,815 74,890 
Missouri............. 40,000 148,605 188,695 170,650 
Montana............. i 40,000 32,433 72,433 100,030 
Nebraska............. 40,000 68,806 108 ,896 108 ,806 
Nevada.............. 40 ,000 6,431 46,431 82 , 545 
New Hampshire....... 40 ,000 21,996 61,996 50 , 725 
New Jersey........... 40 , 000 63,318 103,318 142 , 682 
New Mexico....... sae 40,000 33,011 73,011 42,879 
New York............ 40,000 209,018 249 ,018 472,786 
North Carolina....... 40 ,000 263 , 300 303 , 300 149 , 345 
North Dakota........ 40,000 44 847 84,347 99,015 
Ohio... aonana. 40,000 280,857 270,857 $24,433 
Oklahoma............ 40,000 106,716 146,716 89,922 
Oregon... nanona annn 40,000 68,468 108,468 140,889 
Pennsylvania......... 40,000 302,361 842,361 378,412 
Rhode Island......... 40 ,000 11,750 51,750 57,199 
South Carolina........ 40,000 131,214 171,214 77,817 
South Dakota, ........ 40,000 42,597 82 , £97 85 , 967 
Tennessee............ 40 ,000 179,741 219,741 109,871 
Texas..... ccc ccc e eee 40,000 280,473 320,473 241,765 
Utah.. 40,000 23,190 63,190 51,702 
Vermont...........-. 40 , 600 23 391 63 ,E91 44,970 
VONA oraren 40,9000 171,937 211,837 138,374 
Washington........... 40,000 85,887 125 ,887 144 ,833 
West Virginia......... 40,000 128,119 168,119 105,242 
Wisconsin...........- 40,000 141,493 181,293 181,493 
Wyoming..........-.- 40,000 14,453 54,453 66,552 
Continental U.S....... 1,920,000 5,290,647 7,210,647 6,726,978 





1 Allotments of federal funds to states are based on an initial allotment of $40,000, plus cdditional funds based upon rural 
population. The state’s share is based entirely upon per capita income. 
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vised in order to equalize the differences in 
financial resources among the various states. 


Need for the Bill 


According to the most recent figures from 
state library agencies, 30 million people, 26 
million of whom live on farms and in small 
villages, are without access to a local public 
library. 

Only 735 counties provide county-wide 
library service; 488 counties have no public 
library service of any kind. In the remain- 
ing 1859 counties there are city and town 
libraries, supported by urban taxation and 
serving primarily the urban population. 
These libraries receive scarcely. enough for 
their legal residents. They cannot begin 
to provide adequate service to rural areas. 

The public library must complement and 
supplement the work of the school. Today 
the nation’s schools are facing a crisis and 
3,500,000 rural boys and girls are getting 
an inferior education. Since Korea over 
300,000 men, unable to meet the educational 
‘ requirements of Selective Service, have been 
rejected for military service. 

The average American spends less than 
nine years in school. Some concerted effort 
must be made to help him continue his edu- 
cation during the remaining years of his life 
for, as Herbert Spencer observed, “the only 


real education any man ever gets is the edu- - 


cation he gives himself.” An inadequate 
education plus the steady increase in the old 
age group, the growing amount of leisure 
time, and the need to be informed in this 
age of crisis, emphasize the increasing ne- 
cessity for the services of a public library. 

No one disputes the urgent plight of the 
schools, yet the average per capita expendi- 
ture for elementary and secondary schools is 
over $30 while the per capita income for 
libraries is less than 75¢. 


In spite of the increased farm income- 


during recent years, rural citizens are below 
parity in health, school, library and welfare 
services. The number of nonfarm residents 
increases while the actual farm population is 
on the decline. Over 500,000 rural boys 
and girls annually move to the city. Thus 
urban cities have a direct interest in the 


quality and quantity of education available. 


to rural families. 
The migration of the 500,000 rural youth 


to urban areas is not the.only migration . 
within our borders. In fact 60 per cent of 
the American people now reside in states 
other than those of their birth. The mo- 
bility of our population makes education, to 
some extent, a matter of national concern. 
It certainly means that the urban citizen 
cannot ignore the educational needs of the 
farmer. 


Whose Responsibility? 


Of the money spent for public schools, 
35.2 per cent comes from the states, and 
62.3 per cent from county and local sources. 
The remaining 2.5 per cent comes from the 
Federal Government. In contrast, more 
than 95 per cent of the money spent for 
public library service comes from local and 
county sources. The remainder, less than 
5 per cent, comes from state funds. None 
comes from the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government has recognized 
responsibility for certain types of informal 
education through the $200-million postal 
subsidy to newspapers and magazines, and 
in the support of agricultural extension pro- 

rams. These programs are continuous, 
while the library services program is an in- 
centive measure for a limited period only. 

Some states have recognized the need to 
encourage and stimulate local or regional li- 
brary support, and have created agencies 
for guidance and supervisory purposes. 
Added stimulation is necessary to give the 
states the needed impetus to constructive 
programs of state-wide library service. Ul- 
timately a broadened local tax base—county 
or regional—together with state aid when 
necessary, will be needed to provide con- 
tinuing effective library service for rural 
areas. The effectiveness of such a program 
has been demonstrated by the modern con- 
solidated rural school. 


Who Supports the Bill? 


The Library Services Bill is a nonpartisan 
measure which has been introduced, in the 
Senate, by two Democrats and one Republi- 
can and in the House by six Democrats and 
two Republicans. 

Many national organizations have pledged 
their support for the bill, and resolutions 
have been adopted also by many state and 
local groups. 
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The following are national organizations 
which have pledged support: 


American Association of University Women 

American Booksellers ‘Association 

American Home Economics Association 

AMVETS 

Association for Childhood Education 

Authors League 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Farmers Union 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

International Association of Machinists 

National Council of Chief State School 
Officers 

National Education Association 

National Grange 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers 

United Auto Workers 


A recent article in the Library Journal con- 
tains statements from some of these organ- 
izations which give reasons for their support. 


Status of the Bill 


Senate 


The Senate bill, $.1452, was reported fav- 
orably by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare during the first session 
of Congress. At that time Report No. 775, 
‘submitted by Senator Lister Hill (D., Ala.) 
for the Committee, was issued to accompany 
§.1452. Those wishing copies of the report 
and/or the bill should request them from 
their senators. Such letters will, of course, 
indicate interest in the bill. 
` Action during the first session of Con- 
gress automatically carries over to the sec- 
ond session. The Library Services Bill in 
the Senate, §.1452, is now ready to be 
granted a rule and scheduled for debate on 
the floor of the Senate. ALA members are 
urged to write to their senators calling at- 


tention to the bill, by number, and request- 
ing prompt passage. The value of letters 
from the various stat2s cannot be stressed 
enough. Such letters are necessary if the 
bill is to be passed. ALA members are also 
asked to invite local civic leaders and or- 
ganization officers to write in behalf of the 
bill. 


Heuse 


There is more to be done in the House of 
Representatives durirg the next session of 
Congress. Eight identical bills have been 
introduced as follows. 


H.R.5190—Patman (D.) Texas 
H.R.5195—Tackett (D.) Arkansas 
H.R.5216—Jenkins (R.) Ohio 
H.R.5221—Elliott (C.) Alabama 
H.R.5222—~Morton {R.) Kentucky 
H.R.5227—Mitchell 1D.) Washington 
H.R.5229---Steed (D.) Oklahoma 
H.R.5311—Bailey (D.) West Virginia 


The bills have been referred to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
ALA members are asked to write the com- 
mittee or its chairmen, Graham H. Barden, 
urging an early hearing of the bill. Letters 
should be addressed to the Clerk, House 
Committee on Education and Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C., or tc Graham H. Barden, 


_ House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


It will not be necessary to refer to specific 
bill numbers, but only to the “Library Serv- 
ices Bill,” 

In addition librarians are asked to write 
to congressmen from their districts, calling 
attention to the Library Services Bill and 
asking that it be given favorable considera- 
tion when it comes up for a vote. 

It will be appreciated if copies of letters 
are sent to the ALA Washington Office, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 
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American Heritage Project 


- [nitiates Newsletter 


LEN ARNOLD 


HE FIRST ISSUE of a monthly Newsletter 
T has been published this month (Janu- 
vary) by the staff of the American Heritage 
Project of the American Library Association. 

Its four pages—in attractive, two color 
printing—include reports from the six demon- 
stration areas where discussion groups are 
now under way, exactly-on schedule. 

The Newsletter leads off with a greeting 
from David H. Clift, ALA Executive Seere- 
tary, expressing ALA appreciation “for all 
who have worked so hard in the preparation 
and launching” of the project. 

Mr. Clift points out that the project “not 
only makes a contribution to a better under- 
standing of our American heritage; it also 


provides libraries with an unusual oppor-. 


tunity to demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
public library as an essential community 
agency.” 


The project staff, according to the News- . 


letter, now includes Miss Ruth Shapiro, on 
leave of absence from her job as Chief, De- 
partment of Group Service, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library. She replaces Mrs. Patricia Cory, 
who began new duties as librarian at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf in New York 
in December. Mrs. Betty Balsamo has 
joined the staff to handle the film collection; 
and Mrs. Alice Trentlage is office secretary. 
Miss Ida Goshkin, on leave from the Group 
Services Department of the Akron, Ohio, 
Public Library, and Mr. R. E. Dooley, ALA 
Comptroller, have completed the initial in- 
tensive leader training sessions in the demon- 
stration areas which have kept them travel- 
ing continuously for three months. 

Mrs. Grace Thomas Stevenson, Director 
of the project, reports in the Newsletter, 
which she edits, as follows: 








Mr. Arnold is public relations consultant of the ALA. 





“With the leader training sessions prac- 
tically finished, publicity directed at recruit- 
ment of groups is under way, and the third 
stage of the American Heritage Project—- 
the meeting of the discussion groups—is 
ready to begin as scheduled. 

The choice of the demonstration areas as 
pilot projects has been proven sound, not 
only by the enthusiastic cooperation the 
program has met in these areas, but also by 
the originality and initiative the people in 
these communities have shown in taking the 
program in each instance and adapting it to 
their interests and resources, keeping always 
within the framework of its original concep- 
tion. 

The different problems being discussed, 
the variety of book and film materials chosen 
for background reading, indicate the aware- 
ness of these people, and their sincere desire 
to find guidance in our present crisis. 

That same adaptability and vitality has 
been shown by the large number of librarians 
from Maine to Honolulu, from Richland, 
Washington to Raleigh, North Carolina, who 
have written to us in response to Mr. Ralph 
Ellsworth’s letter on the success of National 
Library Day, in which he urged libraries in- 
terested in participating in the American 
Heritage Project to write to this office. It 
is apparent, too, in the many and varied 
activities on the American Heritage in li- 
braries all.over the country, completely apart 
from this project. 

We are, however, committed to, and we 
are great believers in, the efficacy of adult 
discussion. There is still time to plan a dis- 
cussion program for your library before sum- 
mer. ‘This office will make available to 
you lists, study guides, films~all the mate- 
rials we have prepared, free of charge—you 
can then tailor the program to your own 
community.” 
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FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Adult Education Association 


Mrs. GRACE THOMAS STEVENSON 


T THE FIRST annual conference of the re- 
A cently organized Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U. S. held in Los Angeles 
October 22-25, 1951 the writer was asked to 
serve as leader for two library section meet- 
ings. This is a report on that meeting. 

Let me begin by saying that the planning 
committee for this conference was not wholly 
responsible for what happened there. Be- 
fore the reorganization took place last 
spring, the Adult Education Division of 
NEA was already committed to the Los 
Angeles Conference, and some of the plan- 
ning had been done. AEA was obligated 
to take over this meeting, which was heavily 
weighted on the classroom side. 

The librarians who were present felt that 
not much cognizance had been given to 
either their responsibilities or their con- 
tributions to the field of adult education. 
Certainly, there was almost no preliminary 
planning for library participation. With a 
conference registration of 500, only 60 were 
librarians, and 54 of these were from the Los 
Angeles area. Partly because of the above 
mentioned feeling, partly because the struc- 
ture of the conference had provided no con- 
tent assignment for discussion at these two 
section meetings, the time was devoted to a 
very free and animated discussion of the li- 


brary’s specific contributions to adult edu- . 


cation, to. the place of libraries in AEA, and 
how they can attain that place. The reso- 
lution appended below was presented to the 
delegate assembly as an expression of the 
thinking of those present. 

The role of libraries and librarians in AEA 
is chiefly what we make it. It is expressed 
in terms of membership and willingness to 
work on committees, etc. We can be as 
effective in this new organization as we 
choose. 

Malcolm S. Knowles, Administrative Co- 
ordinator of the AEA, states, “Traditionally, 

the public libraries are among the half 
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dozen most important adult education agen- 
cies in the country. Librarians are among 
the original adult educators and are largely 
responsible for the development of a con- 
sciousness of the concept of life-long learn- 
ing. It is inconceivable that there could be 
an adult education movement in this coun- 
try without librarians at the heart of it. 


Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America 
Library Section 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
October 24, 1951 


Libraries for many years have been a basic 
part of the adult education program, particu- 
larly in the field in informal education, through 
their services to individuals and to community 
groups, and through litrary-sponsored activities. 
These methods are recognized as an effective 
way to influencing people’s attitudes and be- 


` havior. 


Therefore, in order that libraries may partici- 
pate in the adult education program to the full- 
est extent, we recommend that adult educat-on 
groups, both formal ard informal, make use of 
the resources and services of the libraries of 
their communities, and furthermore, that these 
groups continuously meke known to the libraries 
their needs. 

We recommend further that all public li- 
braries make évery effort to keep in touch with 
the adult education programs in their communi- 
ties and that librarians take an active part in 
these activities, and whenever possible ifbraries 
serve as a clearing hcuse for information. 

We further recommend that any planning for 
community adult education programs should 
include library represeatation. 

Because library services and materials are 
essential to adult eduzation, and because mil- 
lions of Americans now lack them, we reccm- 
mend that the Adult Education Association of 
the United States of America take positive 
action to aid in making adequate services na- 
tionally available. 


aie na 0 NE SH 


PICKUPS 


Film Library Directory 


A Directory of 2002 16mm Film Li- 
braries, compiled by Seerley Reid and Anita 
Carpenter of the Visual Education Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, has recently been 
published. The 113-page pamphlet may be 
purchased for?30¢ from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Dr. 
Reid, acting chief of the Visual Education 
Servicé, is a member of the ALA Audio- 
Visual Board. 


Poster 


A three-color poster, devoted to a state- 
ment of “The Public School and the Ameri- 
can Heritage,” may be ordered for 10¢ from 
the NEA Defense Commission, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. The poster 
is 12” x 16”. The text of this statement 
was unanimously endorsed by the ALA 
Council on Feb. 3, 1951. 


Fifty Million Dollars for Books 

The 1951 edition of the American Library 
Directory, published by the R. R. Bowker 
Company, reveals that 1950 library book 
budgets were in excess of $50,000,000. Of 
this amount, about $19,000,000 was spent 
by public libraries; $18,000,000 by college 
and university libraries. Expenditures for 
school libraries was about $8,000,000. 

Although not all libraries supplied budget 
figures, the American Library Directory in- 
dicates that 3773 public libraries had more 
than $2000 per year for books and periodi- 
cals, and 1750 had less than $100. The 
Directory ‘also reveals that 1161 libraries 
have record collections. 


Drexel Scholarships | 


The School of Library Science, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, will grant three full 
tuition scholarships for the academic year 
1952-58. The school offers a one-year 
curriculum leading to the M.S. in L.S. de- 
gree. These scholarships are awarded to 
graduates of approved colleges and univer- 
sities who are American citizens. Appli- 
cants must have achieved high academic 
standing and be in need of financial aid. 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


Application should be made to the dean of 
the School of Library Science, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, 32nd and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 4, Penn., before April 1, 
1952. Inquiries concerning scholarship aid 
to foreign students may also be addressed 
to the dean. 


L.C. Cards for Motion Pictures 


The L.C. card shown here is a sample 
to illustrate the new service recently in- 
augurated by the Card Division of the 
Library of Congress. Printed cards for 
motion pictures and film strips are standard 
size. Cards are sold in sets for the indi- 
vidual titles cataloged, or subscription orders 
may be placed for all titles. For further 
information write the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Preface to a life (Motion picture) U. S. Public Health 
Service in cooperation with -U. S. Office of Education, 1950, 
Produced by Sun Dial Films. 

28 min., sd., b&w, 18 mm, 

With discussion guide. ` 

Summary: Parental Influehce on a child's developing personality, 
illustrated by a series of episodes showing the effects of an overly 
solicitous mother and an overly demanding father; and, in contrast, 
the healthy childhood resulting when both parents accept their chid 
£3 an individual, : 

Credits: Producer, Samuel A. Datlowe; writer and director, WII- 
Nam S. Resnick; narrator, Nelson Case’; consultant, M. Ralph Kauf- 
man, 3. py music, Karol Rathaus; photographer, Boris Kaufman; 
editor, Frank A, Madden, ` i 

1. Child psychiatry. 
lic Health Service. x. 


2. Mental hygiene. 
Sun Dis? Films, inc. 


U.S. Rub- 
FiE 51-19 


U. S. Office of Education. | Visual Education Service 
for Library of Congress 40, 


L. C. Card for Motion Picture 


Graduate Assistantship 

The University of Florida Libraries are 
offering a graduate assistantship for study 
leading to a master or doctor's degree in a 
subject field other than library science. 
Graduate assistants work 15 hours per 
week in the library, assisting in bibliographi- 
cal research in their field of study. Stipend 
is $1100 for an 11-month period and hold- 
ers of assistantships are exempt from out- 
of-state tuition fees. This assistantship is 
available for the second semester 1951-52, 
which begins February 11. Applications 
should be made to: Stanley L. West, Di- 
rector of Libraries, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 





Concise! ALA NEWS 


Adequate! 





THE Chief of ALA Publishing 
Mrs. Pauline Shipp Love began work as 
AM ERI CAN ED U CAT 0 R chief of the ALA Publishing Department on 
ENCYCLOPEDIA December 1. Mrs. Love was editor of 


publications at ALA for eight years, and also 


for librari ch 
or aries, homes, s ools served as editorial assistant for one yeer. 


Authontative but able: se She succeeds Everett O. Fontaine, who re- 
cise but adequate. Keyed to schoo ; Ea. , oap 
studies. Provides background for n ae director of publications at 
understanding of current reading.. rA e NOORE OWN; 

Attractively illustrated. A native of Alma, Kansas, Mrs. Love 


taught in the rural schools of Kansas wh:le 
completing her education and was gradu- 
ated from Kansas State Teachers College of 
' Emporia in 1937. She served as assistant 


gorenean MAMA MAAMA a AAA maiang h a vama nea aL MR nals A UA NAA saaman aa a AAN 
z 
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The UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. 
é N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Il. 


Fix Books 


BETTER THAN NEW 











Mrs. Paulinz Shipp Love 


librarian at Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., 
1937-38; then as high school librarian at 
Atchison, Kan., 1938-40. From 1941 to 
ju? 1942, Mrs. Love serv2d on the staff of Index 
Medicus, a publication of the American 
Medical Association. . 

The ALA Publishing Department is a 
complete publishing organization with an 
average list of 15 books a year on all phases 


For book repairs nothing compares with MYSTIK of library work. 
TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical, It’s a strong, 
lastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 


for books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind, your Everett O. Fontaine—A Resolution 
eae heer ey bee | 

Pencil pen and ink. In rolls 114 to < 4 in. wide. Ask VOTED, That the Executive Board of the 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. American Library Association record its deep 


Kildare, Chicago 39. l appreciation of the contribution made to 


| MY ST i K T A p E the Association and to the profession by Mr. 


Everett O. Fontaine. In 27 years of service 
SELF-STIK *. CLOTH e¢ IN COLORS | in the Publishing Department, nearly 16 of 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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which were as the chief, he played an im- 
portant role in bringing library literature into 
existence. Because of his knowledge, coun- 
sel and energetic devotion to his important 
task, the profession is richer and wiser. 
His resignation to accept a responsible post 
elsewhere is noted with regret and in con- 
veying to him our best wishes for success, 
we express also our real satisfaction that 
through his continuing activities as a mem- 
ber of the ALA, we are not altogether to lose 
his advice and counsel in the affairs of the 
Association. 


Tribute to Miss Batchelder 


The following letter was sent to Mildred 
L. Batchelder, former executive secretary of 


the American Association of School Librari- 
ans, on Oct. 20, 1951: 


“At the fall meeting of the New England 
School Library Association held in Cranston, 
Rhode Island today, it was voted unanimously 
that we send you a letter of tribute in recog- 
nition of your outstanding work in behalf of the 
school library profession during your thirteen 
years at ALA headquarters. 

“We are proud to note that you are well- 
known wherever educators meet, and that your 
work in the school library field is held in high 
esteem. We are cognizant of the fact that 
because of your enduring work, school libraries 
have gained momentum, and school, librarians 


added prestige.” 


The letter was signed by Ruth M. E. 
Hennig and Jessie Molasky, president and 
corresponding secretary of the New Eng- 
land School Library Association, and is 
published at their request. (For a note 
about Miss Batchelder see the October 1951 
ALA Bulletin, p. 309.) 


Newbery-Caldecott Announcement 


The announcement of the 1951 Newbery- 
Caldecott Award winners will be made on 
the second Monday of March—March 10. 
The announcement has been delayed one 
week this year as an experiment in order 
to give the committee additional time in 
which to read and evaluate the year’s out- 
put of books. As has been the custom for 
the past three years, the announcement will 
be made from New York by Frederic G. 
Melcher, donor of the medals, and from 
ALA Headquarters by Mildred L. Batch- 
elder, executive secretary, Divisio of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People. 
Releases will be sent to the New York press, 
and to the AP and UP wire services. The 
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Perfect illumination on every stack 
shelf. Adequate light on the horizontal 
plane at any height from the foor. 


Ask Graybar about 
this remarkable 
fixture. Offices in 
over 100 principal 
cities. Or write to 
manufacturer: 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORNIA 
3320-18th ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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publicity chairman of the Children’s Library 
Association will send notification to state 
library agencies, city and state library su- 
pervisors and to heads of children’s depart- 
ments in public libraries in cities of 100,000 
and over. The awards will be presented 
at the 1952 ALA Annual Conference in New 
York City. Librarians are urged to plan 
local publicity and displays to tie in with 
the awards. 


Public Libraries Division 
Executive Secretary 

The appointment of S. Janice Kee, Madi- 
son, Wis., to the position of executive secre- 
tary, ALA Public Libraries Division, has 
been announced by Harold F. Brigham, di- 
vision president. Miss Kee assumes her new 
duties at ALA Headquarters on February 1. 





S. Janice Kee 


According to President Brigham, more 
than 50 names were considered in the search 
for a well-qualified person to fill this impor- 
tant office. Miss Kee brings to the position 
broad professional and administrative experi- 
ence, as well as a wide knowledge of public 
library organization. In addition to teach- 
ing school, Miss Kee has worked both as a 
high school and a county librarian in Texas, 
as an Army post librarian at Independence, 
Kan., and as Army command library super- 
visor, Randolph Field, Tex. The Missouri 
State Library next claimed her as extension 
librarian, acting state librarian and assistant 
state librarian. Here she helped to organize 
Missouri’s vigorous library movement, .1947- 


49, and later had charge of the state-wide, 
Carnegie-financed film demonstration. 

Miss Kee has been an instructor in library 
science at the Universities of Missouri and 
Wisconsin, and has currently been teaching 
library science courses for the Wisconsin 
University Extension Division in cooperation 
with the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion. She holds a master’s degree in library 
science from Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTIONI 


lf others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “S0.8k> BOOKS 


Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St, New York 19, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply, WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 





TAO mea amt md ahn 


wnae t 


Takes 2 minutes! Costs 2 cents! 


BIND MAGAZINES 
WITH A BRUSH 


and Demco’s 
amazing 


NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC 
CONCENTRATE 
Bind a whole volume 
of back numbers with 
a brush} Demco’s 
NORBOND dries in 
minutes to a transpar. 
ent, flexible, unbeliev- 
ably strong binding. 


SAVES CURRENT NUMBERS 


Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives magazines a slick, ` 
flexible, >ermanent cover. Last 
months langer! 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


DEMCO 











LIBRARY SUPPLIES - 


Madison 1, Wis. è New Haven 2,Conn, 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


MAN, 26, M.A., Ph.D. candidate in librarian- 
ship. Circulation, cataloging, extension experi- 
ence. Fluent Spanish, reading knowledge ten 
other languages. Desires college or university 
position preferably in western states. B4183. 

Young woman, M.A. M.S.L.S, with college 
and university library experience desires posi- 
tion special library, acquisitions, reference. 
Midwest preferred. B414, 

Young woman, B.S., M.S., now in charge 
small community library. Desires administra- 
tive or public relations position, preferably 
suburban, N.Y. B415. 


Positions Open 
Cataloger for city and county library in pro- 


gressive central Washington city. Retirement, ` 


vacation, sick leave. Congenial staff. Apply 
to Librarian, Wenatchee Public Library, Wen- 
atchee, Washington. 

Wanted: A Bookmobile Librarian to serve 
11 schools with children in the first 6 grades. 
Should be interested in children’s development 
~ and modern methods of reading. One assistant. 
Ann Whitmack, Librarian, Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 

Young People’s Librarian to create new dept. 
in small library south of Chicago. Experience 
needed. Excellent opportunity to develop ideas. 
40-hr. 5-dy. wk. Sick lv. retirement. Salary 
excellent. B409. - 

Small Midwestern University. Associate Li- 


brarian—Recent library school graduate with - 


experience—Salary $4200.00 and up. Circula- 
tion Librarian~no experience required—Salary 
$3200.00 and up, B410 : 

Experienced cataloguer for Pacific Northwest 
University Library. Minimum salary $3500 to 
$4500 depending upon training and experience. 
40 hour week, one month vacation, retirement 
and other benefits. B411 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN, re- 
sponsible professional position, open January 1, 
1952. 5-day, 40-hour week; State retirement, 
sick leave, 3 weeks vacation. Salary range 


$264-$325. Apply: Monterey County Librarian,. 


County Court House, Salinas, ‘California. 
Reference Assistant in El Paso, Texas Public 
Library, 5 day, 40 hour week, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, 80 hour sick leave. 4 year degree, begin- 
ning $250; 5 year degree, beginning $295. 


i 


New building about to be constructed. High, 
dry climate, year round sunshine. 

Circulation Librarian for Bronx area, Pio- 
neering extension work with challenge of variety 
in public and assignments. Salary $3000 plus 
$250 cost-of-living bonus; 40 hour week; 4- 
week vacation; retirement plan. Write full 
details New York Public Library, Personnel 
Office, 

City Librarian, degree required. $4200 sal- 
ary, 40 hour week, two weeks vacation, two 
weeks sick leave, library closed holidays, Apply 
Mrs. Fred Weiler, Box 110, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

GENERAL ASSISTANT: Position open Feb. 
or Mar. Ist, 1952. Woman under 40, grad. 
accred. library school. Experience not re- 
quired. Pleasant working conditions, Apply 
Mrs. Alice C. Mathers, City Librarian, Hemet 
Public Library, Hemet, California. 

Reference Librarian. Orange Public Library, 


: ee New Jersey. Opportunity for library 


school graduate, man or woman, with initiative 
and desire for professional development. 
Salary $3,210.00. 38 hour week, month ‘vaca- 
tion, retirement plan. Write Miss Harriet R. 
Forbes, Director. 

Head Cataloger: Library School graduate. 
Experience in cataloging. Knowledge of 
French and German. ‘Library covers fine arts, 
decorative arts, architecture and ethnology. 
Five day, thirty-five hour week, one month’s 
vacation. (Letters, including education, experi- 
ence and salary that would be considered to 
be sent to Mary Dorward, Librarian, Brooklyn 
ar Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, New 
York. 

Librarian in charge of Children’s work in 
three (8) libraries and on Bookmobile of Great 
Neck Library. Salary $3000-$3500, based on 
experience. 87 hour week, pension plan, 30 
minutes from N.Y.C. Begin February 1, 1952. 

GENERAL ASSISTANT, aptitude with chil- 
dren and young people, N.Y. State certificate; 
new public library serving 25,000 people, pio- 
neer work, near New York City. Peninsula 
Public Library, Lawrence, L.I, N.Y. 

Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis., pro- 
fessional staff vacancies, Publications editor 
book promotion, Library publicity extension 
librarian, city and county bookmobile service 
reference librarian, includes half time group 
work and adult education services. . Expanded 
1952 budget provides these new positions. Be- 


a rr 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ pèr line; minimum $2.25. Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 
institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication, Payments should not be 


made until statement is sent from thè Bulletin office. 
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inning salary $3200, annual increments to 
$5,000 Additions to aies salary for 
experience. BLS or MLS required. 

The Booklist needs a reviewer of adult books 
who has had library school training and library 
experience. Knowledge of books and the ability 
to write accurately and concisely are essential. 
The work must be done in the Booklist office. 
Salary $4236. Apply to Booklist editor, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. . 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES. ... 


Head of Main Children’s Room ($8600-$4440) 
Branch Librarian ($8000-$4440) Assistant for 
Science and Industry division ($2880-$4200) 
Retirement, generous working conditions. Ap- 
ply to James C. Foutts, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Junior assistant librarian for medical school 
library. Library school degree necessary; 
knowledge of chemistry and German desirable. 


Beginning salary $3978. One month vacation. + 


40 hour week. Retirement plan. Sick leave. 
Apply Librarian, College of Medicine, Wayne 
University, 645 ‘Mullett Street, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 

Position Open: Librarian Sturgeon Bay 
Branch: Fine opportunity for experience in 
Wisconsin Experimental Regional Library Pro- 





One original and one additional section. Each 
section, 3 feet wide, 3/2 feet high, 16 inches 
deep. Book capacity of each section 150 books, 
75 on each side. Add more sections as you 
need them. 





@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


gram as Coordinator of Adult Community 
Services, including work with film circuit, 
radio, clubs and organizations. Salary $3000. 
Jane Livingston, Director, Door-Kewaunee 
Regional Library Demonstration, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis. 


WANTS AND OFFERS 


Art Institute of Chicago Library offers for 
packing and postage a number of black leather- 
ette periodical binders, assorted sizes, slightly 
scuffed. ‘Title, and name of library, can be 
covered with strip of leatherette. 

American Dental Association offers the Horace 
Wells, Centenary Committee book Horace 
Wells, Dentist: Father of Surgical Anesthesia, 
Chicago, 1948, 415 p. Postpaid. 

Available Free: 45 Copies of the Second 
edition, 1941, of Bennett’s College and Life. 
Contains library marks, but otherwise in excel- 
lent condition, Apply Library Colorado A & M 
College, Fort Collins, ‘Colorado. 

Wanted at University of St. Thomas Library, 
8812 Montrose Blvd., Houston, Tex.: Library 
of Congress Classification (G schedule) 1928 ed. 
As gift or please quote price. | 

The Worcester Free public library offers for 
sale 150 sets of bound periodicals, mostly 19th 
century. Mimeographed list of titles sent upon 
request. 


Heed more 
BOOK SPACE? 


Here are some of the ways you can find it, 
with counter height, double faced Shelving. 


As Attractive Islands 


To Form Aisles | ii 
Made of quarter sawed oak in light or dark 
finish and selected maple in fight (blond) 


or mellow maple finish. Imthediate delivery. 
Write for prices and additional information. 


To Partition Corners 


INC. 
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FRANCES HENNE 
RUTH ERSTED 
ALICE LOHRER 


A Planning Guide for the 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM 


A tool for surveying existing services and 





facilities by quality and quantity and a 
guide to future planning for the high 
school library. The inclusion of national 
and regional standards and references to 
basic texts makes it possible even for the 
relatively inexperienced librarian to make 
a survey. Questionnaires, charts and sum- 
maries are so organized that they may be 
used to evaluate the entire school, the li- 
brary as a unit, or specific library services. 
160p. 814 x 11. Planographed, $2. 


OTHER TOOLS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


An Ample Field, Books and Young People ........... $3.00 
Audio-Visual School Library Service ........6.60.45. 2.75 
Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades ......... 2.00 
Basic Book Collection for High Schools .............. 29> 
Basic Book Collection for Jr. High Schools ........... 1.75 
Planning School Library Quarters ............0.005. 1.50 
Teacher-Librarian's Handbook ......... Seer ee 2.75 
Use Your Library—Filmstrip 0.0.0... 000s c cece eae 5.00 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS 


Seventh Edition 


Ready Now CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL 


A completely revised, reorganized, and 
enlarged edition. 


672p. _ Cloth, $10. 


American Library Association e Chicago , 


TURN 
ERICAN 


. HURON ST. 


POSTAGE 


GUARANTEED ` 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 1), ILL. 


Your littlest patrons, their mothers and 
teachers will find in Childcraft’s “Pup- 
pets and Marionettes” a wealth of prac- 


tical information on this fascinating 


‘world of make-believe. 


Simply written by Alice M. Hoben, well- 
known authority on puppets, this 10- 


page reprint from Childcraft guides the - 


young puppeteer through successive 
stages of making various types of pup- 
pets and marionettes. 


Smaller children will delight in the sim- 
ple paper-bag puppets. Older children 
will learn how to make puppet heads 
of tennis balls, cloth, wood or papier- 
mâché. Rasy instructions for making 





this valuable - 
how-to-do-if guide 
On. puppets 

and marionettes! 


wigs, beards, costumes and for con- 
structing stages are also included. 


Creative play and hobbies, of which 
puppet-making..is one aspect, are ex- 
haustively covered in Volume 8 of 


Childcraft. Other volumes—there are. 


14 in all—cover. the best in children’s 
literature, music and art, and introduce 
youngsters to science and industry. Vol- 
umes on child guicance provide par- 
ents and teachers with’ authoritative, 
workable techniques: 


For your valuable free booklet on “Pup- 
pets & Marionettes,” address: Mr. L. 5. 


Reid, Childcraft, Dept. 3151, P. O. aise 


6139, Chicago 18, Illinois. 


Pe S. Hear the exciting new Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record Hore today. 


Does your 


library have 
Childcraft? 


A loan set of Childcraft will be sent for examina- 
tion, without obligation, to any public library, or 
public or parochial school on request. Meantime, 
as a sample of the wonders of Childcraft, send for 
your free copy of “Puppets and Marionettes.” 





Success habits 


begin Eanly...| 


with the right 
reference tools 


Ge more than ever before, the role of the educa- 
tor in molding youth’s habits is vital. For better or for 
worse today’s youth is the raw material of tomorrow’s 


adults. 


America’s teachers and librarians realize their great re- 
sponsibility in helping boys and girls lay the groundwork 
for future success. They realize that success habits can 
only be started early by using the right reference tools. 
That is why they choose the Encyclopedia Americana as 


the ideai and indispensable work for every reference need. 


Within the pages of this highly recommended encyclo- 
pedia, boys and girls find the tools of knowledge which 
make the difference between the average student and the 
outs’ anding one... tools which make success habits easy 
to form and set the pattern for adult life. A vast store- 


house of authoritative information, the Encyclopedia 





Americana covers every phase of human endeavor accu- 


rately, comprehensively, and with up-to-date knowledge. 
Brilliantly edited and constantly revised, the Americana 
is truly the cornerstone of tomorrow's successful career. 


w 


Attractively bound—printed on glareless paper—readable type— 
Subject index and reader's guide — glossaries of new terms. 


Digest of books, plays, operas—comprehensive bibliographies. 


E neyclepedia~ MMERICANA 


30 VOLUMES 


24,000 PAGES è 66,000 ARTICLES 
8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS è 280,000 INDEX ENTRIES 





Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Refer- 
ence Work" — a beautiful 36-page booklet that 
describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana 
Corporation, Educational Division, 2 West 45th St., 
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Which advantage of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
and Shelving means most to you? 
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a 
| Lg Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 


No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can never 
warp, sag, or crack. 


2, Q Does VMP U-Bar shelving actually add to the life of 
A books? 
A Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR shelves provide better ventilation, 


allow air to circulate freely to all parts of books. Books last 
longer, never rot! 


3. Q How important to efficient library function are hinged 
shelves? 

A Most important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 

vital storage and handling flexibility — save time and money, 


| 4.Q1s it more advantageous to utilize the services of the 


world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, shelving 
and equipment? 


Yes — for every kind of job. Virginia Metal products offers 
the benefit of its vast experience in the solution of all tech- 


nical questions concerning free-standing or multi-tier book: 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 


>. Q Are VMP steel bookstacks and shelving more 
expensive? 


A No! VMP equipment actually costs far less! In fact, about 
half the cost of wood shelving! 


* 
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FREE: 8-page brochure describ- § P VI RG | N IA 

ing VMP modern functional library book- > 

stack aisinrent complet with Ne M ETAL 
tions, shelf and stack data — a valuable 

asset to all librarians and architects. For PRO DU CTS 
your free copy, just write ‘“Bookstack” 


on your letterhead or card and mail to i CORPO RATI ON 


Dept. 2. 
> 2 WORTH STREET 
oo EES NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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The 1952 Midwinter Meeting had a total registration of 1301 as compared with 
1539 for 1951 and 1640 for 1950, Reports on the meetings vere prepared 
during the meeting by a reporting team from the District of Columbia and will 
go into the mails in mimeographed form this week to-all who subscribed, The 
reports will speak for themselves but it would take many words to record 
faithfully the time and energy put in by'the reporters day and night during 
the meeting, . 


The ALA Nominating Committee for the 1 election is composed of Richard B, 
Sealock, chairman, Anne Ethelyn Markley, Stephen A. McCarthy, Mildred L, 
Nickel and Frederick H, Wagman, The Committee urges each member of the 
Association to send recommendations for nominees for the Association's 
officers to the chairman at the Public Library, Kansas City, Missouri, 





The ALA Executive Board held five sessions during Midwinter, Plans for the 
New York 1952 Annual Conference were discussed and the following dates 
approved: General Sessions will be held on June 30 at 8:39 p.m., July 1 at 
2:00 PM., July 3 at 2:00 p.m,, and July 4 at 8:30 p.m.3 The Council will 
meet June 30 at 2:00 p.m., July 2 at 10:30 a.m., and July 4 at’ 10:30 a.m.; 
Executive Board meetings will be held morning, afternoon, and evening on 

June 29, at 10:30 a.m, on July 1 (with divisions and national library groups), 
and at 2:00 p,m, on July 4, The Board also accepted a recommendation that 
there be five main meeting periods each day instead of three, These periods 
will be 8:45 = 10:15, 10:30 ~ 12:30, 2 = 4, 43:15 = 5:45 and the usual evening 
period, Fiscal matters included approval of a revised 1951-52 budget for the 
International Youth Library; formal acceptance of a grant from the U,S,Depart~ 
ment of State for the distribution of Commager's "Living Ideas in America" to 
libraries overseas; and adoption of a budget for the 1952 conference, Much 
discussion went into projects and the Executive Secretary was directed to 
seek discussions with interested foundations on several of the projects that 
have been under study, 


The Executive Board met with divisional representatives for a discussion on 
divisional relationships, It was agreed that the experimental "60-40" formula 


for the allocation of funds to divisions would be followed for 1951-52 with 
the understanding that an additional and equitable income distribution would 
be made to the divisions at the end of the year if the income from membership 
dues is such that the ALA general budget income is increased out of proportion 
to. that received by the divisions on the "60-40" basis, It was also decided 
that other matters relating to divisional relationships wculd be studied by 
individuals or committees between now and the 1952 Annual Meeting so that re= 
ports and working papers could be prepared and made available prior to the 
Conference at which time another meeting of this nature will be held, 

36 
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Revised Statement of Policy on Tenure, President Fyan's Report to Council 
included the following statement: 


The Executive Board is aware of the widespread discussion which has taken 
place since its "Statement. of Policy" was published, It has also read and 
carefully considered the report dated July 8, 1951, of the Board on Personnel 
Administration, and the Report of the Council Committee on Tenure dated Jan, 
17, 1952, Now, the Executive Board, taking theses and other comments into 
account, proposes the following revision of its original policy statement: 


l, The tenure of ALA staff members shall be determined in accordance with 
the ALA's principles of "Tenure in Librarias," 


2; Two types of appointments to the Headquarters Staff shall be recognized 
and differentiated after careful review, i.e,, short term and permanent, 
or long-range appointments. The first will be made to staff special 
projects of limited duration, and terms of the appointment will be 
arranged between the Executive Sacretary and the individuals concerned, 
The second type of appointment is to provide for the Association's 
essential long-range activities, of more or less indefinite duration, 
Such appointments are assumed to be of a permanent nature, except that 
they may be terminated under provisions entitled "Discontinuance of an 
Activity" and "Financial Emergency" contained in the November 1950 draft 
of "Personnel Organization and Procedure," reading as follows: 

"Discontinuance of an Activity, In the exceptional case the best 
interest of the library may warrant the discontinuance or curtailment 
of an activity, Should such action become necessary, every effort 
will be made to transfer the staff member thus affected to some other 
activity for which he is fitted, If a transfer cannot be arranged, an 
early notice will be given (in no case less than six months including 
terminal vacation due) and as in the case of financial emergency every 
possible assistance in finding another position," 

"Financial Emergency, In the event of clearly evident financial 
emergency or urgently needed retrenchment, it may be necessary to 
terminate the services of regular staff members. In this case the 
employees first affected shall be those with the poorest service records 
and then those with the shortest periods of service, In such cases as 
long a notice is given as possible (in no case less than six months 
including terminal vacation due), Every assistance possible is given 
the employee to find a suitable position elsewhere, and an explanatory 
statement is given him for use in seeking a position,” 


3, In accordance with established policy, the ALA Executive Secretary shall 
be considered the responsible head of the Headquarters Staff and shall 
administer the personnel of the organization in conformity with the 
principles stated above. (Note: The-entire text of President Fyan's 
Report will appear in the March 1952 ALA Bulletin.) 


David H, Clift 
Executive Secretary 


February 11, 1952 
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PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClureg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 
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size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 
books longer life .. . and saves you the cost of sa many 
replacements. - 


i rite today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! . l 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 
in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street ° Chicago 11, Ilinois - 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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but which one ; 
would vou buy? 


You can buy catalog cards that cost less than Gaylords’. 







But when you consider that Gaylord cards are made from 
the finest rag stock obtainable . . . that the grain is exactly 
right . . . that each card is carefully inspected twice before being packed in 
its sturdy orange box — you realize why Gaylord cards give you greater value. 
In addition, you receive the added advantage of fast service. We'll gladly send 
free samples. | 
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Photo-Clerical Experiment 


RALPH R. SHAW 


XPERIMENTATION in the U.S. Depart- 
E ment of Agriculture Library over the 
last three years in the use of a camera for the 
performance of clerical routines, such as 
follow-up on book orders, overdues, or miss- 
ing issues of periodicals, indicated that this 
new technique offers possibilities for simpli- 
fication of library routines, and for improve- 
ment of library services through reduction 
of the amount of time which must be spent 
on these routines. 

Since the savings result primarily from 
improvement in systems made possible 
through the use of the new photographic 





Ralph R. Shaw 








Ralph R. Shaw, 
Agriculture, developed 


librarian of the U. S. Department of 
the Photo Clerk and Automatic 
Daylight Processor and is head of the cooperative photo- 
Dr. Shaw has 
in the simplification of library routines. In 1938, 
librarian of the Public Library, Ind., he invented 
photographic charging which has since been used in many 


clerical experiment. long been interested 
while 


Gary, 


libraries. 

Dr. Shaw’s well-known Rapid Selector was put into use 
at the U. S. Department of Agriculture Library in 1950. 
As a result of this two-year experiment the Rapid Selector 
Shaw hopes that it 
will soon be available at a price low enough to be within 


is being greatly simplified and Dr. 


reach of any library having a need for it. 
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equipment, rather than from the use of the 
cameras alone, it is obvious that the condi- 
tions under which the cameras are used are 
really more important than the machines 
themselves in determining whether improve- 
ments in library management may be ex- 
pected generally through their application. 

A grant made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York through the American 
Council of Learned Societies has made it 
possible to build 10 of the new cameras and 
processors and to experiment with them 
under 10 different management situations. 

A manual on the photoclerical processes 
has been prepared. Each of the cooperating 
libraries has undertaken to experiment with 
as many of the applications shown in the 
manual as seem feasible, and will also ex- 
periment with other applications of their 
own. A reporting system has been set up 
which will show the method used in the past 
for each of the experimental operations and 
the cost of performing each operation the 
old way. It will then report the new 
method and the costs involved under the 
new method. Our reporting system will let 
each of the cooperating libraries know what 
the others are doing. In setting up our 
experiments we have agreed that it is quite 
as important to know the areas in which 
the machine applications are not profitable 
as it is to learn the areas in which applica- 
tions show savings in cost or improvements 
in service. 

Since experience at the Department of 
Agriculture Library over several years shows 
that proper application of this new method 
to large scale operations can be very profita- 
ble, there is no need to prove this fact. 
Thus, the experiments are set up to find 
out what the process is good for under each 
set of conditions, and also to find out where 
it is not as efficient as manual processes, so 
that the report which results may be a guide 
to more efficient general application. In 
order to determine the size of library in 
which the equipment is justified, a small 
college library has been included, as has a 
state library agency which we hope will be 
able to test some small public library opera- 
tions. 
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The funds provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York will pay for the 
cameras and processors, and for incidental 
expenses. Each cooperating library will 
contribute the labor and materials required 
as well as the time required in planning, in 
cost studies, and in designing and installing 
the new routines. 

The libraries cooperating in this experi- 
ment include five university libraries: Yale 
University Library, Columbia University Li- 
brary, University of Chicago Library, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, and the University 
of California Library. The three large pub- 
lic libraries participating are the Brooklyn 
Public Library, the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library and the Detroit Public Library, 
Goucher College Library represents the 
small college libraries; and the Ohio State 
Library will give us experience in applica- 
tion at the state library level as well as in 
extension operations. In addition, the De- 
partment of Interior Library is cooperating 
and is paying its own cost completely, in- 
cluding the cost of the equipment. The 
author is heading the cooperative project. 

The experiments will be conducted over 
a two-year period after which the experi- 
ence of the group will be summarized in a 
report on the project. Since the purpose of 
this experiment is to provide objective data 
on the basis of generalized experience, the 
cooperating libraries have agreed that 
neither the manual nor the results of indi- 
vidual experiments will be published until 
we have completed the two years of experi- 
mentation in all the cooperating libraries and 
have prepared our report based on the total 
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A. Patzig 


Automatic Daylight Processor 
(No Darkroom Needed) 


experiment. 

The cooperating libraries have been mak- 
ing intensive studies of present methods of 
performing routines. The machines built 
especially for this project by Remington- 
Rand have been delivered. The experi- 
ments are now under way. We look for- 
ward to a very stimulating and instructive 
two years and hope that the final results 
may make a contribution to library manage- 
ment. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Summer school courses in medical library work are offered in 1952 at Columbia and 


Emory Universities. 


The successful completion of either course will enable a student 


with a bachelor’s degree and one-year’s library school training to qualify for Grade I 
certification by the Medical Library Association. 

The course offered at Columbia, July 7-August 15, is in medical literature and consists 
of a survey and evaluation of library resources in medicine, with emphasis upon biblio- 


graphical and information sources. 


For further information write to the Dean, Columbia 


University School of Library Service, New York 27, N.Y. 
The course at Emory will be held July 24-August 29, and will serve as an introduction 
to medical library resources and their use in medical education, medical research, and 


the care of the patient. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Director, Division of Li- 


brarianship, Emory University, Emory University, Georgia. 
The Medical Library Association is offering two scholarships, of $150.00 each, for each 
of these summer school courses. Applications for these scholarships should be sent to the 


schools before May 15, 1952. 


Report to the Council 


Davin H. Curr, ALA EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


S YOUR executive secretary, I am required 
A by the Constitution to report to you an- 
nually “for the Headquarters staff’ and I 
shall make my first annual report to you at 
the annual Conference in New York. Today, 
‘I shall be very brief, indeed, for my short 
period of office would make anything lengthy 
more a matter of conjecture than fact. 

As a major portion of this report for the 
Headquarters staff, I have asked the heads 
of the various offices and divisions at Head- 
quarters to prepare brief summaries of func- 
tions and activities for the past six months. 
These reports have been mimeographed 
and placed in your hands today. I invite 
your careful consideration of them for they 
will indicate much of the nature of the work 
of the Headquarters staff. A complete ac- 
count would list the names of all staff mem- 
bers who, in all of the essential day-by-day 
work, support and make possible the many 
activities at 50 E. Huron Street. 

We have had several significant changes 
in personnel since July. Mr. Everett O. Fon- 
taine, for 27 years a member of the Publish- 
ing Department and its chief for nearly 16 
vears resigned in November to accept a posi- 
tion with the P. F. Collier & Son Corporation 
in New York. He was succeeded by Mrs. 
Pauline Love who has served the Publish- 
ing Department since 1942 for the .past 
eight years as editor of publications. Miss 
Alice Dunlap resigned, effective at the close 
of the Midwinter Meeting, as director of the 
Washington office and editor of the ALA 
Bulletin, because of: illness in her family 
which makes it necessary for her to return 
to her home in Oklahoma. Miss Dunlap 
has faced many difficulties in her dual role 
and it is greatly to her credit that she has 
accomplished so much.’ Two persons will 
take her place. Miss Julia Bennett, now 
assistant director of the Washington office 
with responsibility for the mobilization as- 
pects. has accepted appointment as director. 
Miss Dunlap will be succeeded as editor of 
the ALA Bulletin by Mr. Ransom L. Rich- 
ardson, librarian of the Curtis Memorial 
Library in Meriden, Connecticut. 
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The library profession was saddened in 
January by the death of Miss Eileen. Dug- 
gan, editor of the ALA Booklist. An excep- 
tional editor and a rare personality, she 
served the Booklist with distinction since 
1929. Miss Edna Vanek is now serving as 
acting editor. 

The divisional executive secretaries at 
Headquarters have done much cooperative 
thinking and planning on matters of com- 
mon interest. They meet rather regularly 
for such discussions and their efforts for 
understanding and cooperation are effec- 
tive and commendable. Certain personnel 
changes have taken place here also. Miss 
Helen Ridgway left her position at Head- 
quarters in September to become chief of 
the Bureau of Libraries in the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Connecticut. The 
Public Libraries Division was fortunate in 
securing Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk as act- 
ing executive secretary pending the time 
that a regular appointment could be made. 
Miss S. Janice Kee, now teaching library 
extension courses at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed as many of you 
know and will begin her new duties at the’ 
conclusion of this meeting. 

The American Association of School 
Librarians plans to have a full-time execu- 
tive secretary at Headquarters as soon as 
possible. In the meantime, Mrs. Florence 
L. Simmons has been serving as interim 
executive secretary. Miss Batchelder, for- 
merly acting executive secretary of AASL, 
was named special assistant to the ALA 
executive secretary and has been working 
on special memberships since October. 

I hope that we can arrange to have fre- 
quent visits at Headquarters from the sec- 
retaries of other divisions. 

The Headquarters staff exists for one 
reason only~service to the members and to 
the profession. We are deeply conscious of . 
the gaps that exist in that service. We are 
daily aware that in many areas what we are 
able to do is short of what you would wish 
and what we would like. The answers seem 
to lie in two areas—neither of which is a 
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stranger to you in your own positions of 
responsibilities. I refer. to staf shortages 
and to the need for a charter of priorities 
under which we can use our time and our 
money most. effectively. A case in point is 
the need for a clear-cut policy that will seek 
to establish those areas of work and leader- 
ship which can be best performed by a 
central ‘staff for all divisions and segments 
of the profession and those that can best be 
performed on a divisional basis. Until that 
is carefully and wisely done, we will, be 
without an equitable basis for the division 
of the membership dollar between the gen- 
eral budget and the divisions.: I shall-have 
recommendations along this line to submit 
to the Executive Board in the spring. 

There are two services that I would like 
to see us give back to the members. First 
iş an improved and enlarged ALA Bulletin 
—for the individual member is certainly due 
a better deal on the one tangible and direct 
result of his dues. More than that, the Bul- 
letin is an inadequate organ in an Associa- 
tion that considers the communication of 
ideas to be important. The present editor 
had done all that could be done on the 
starvation financial diet that has been 
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allotted the Bulletin. Secondly, there is the 
need for a central placement service—not 
a new need but an ever present one. We 
daily see evidence of the need and I am 
certain that only a small portion of the 
demand reaches us. 

Lest you think that I am omitting the 
positive side of our accomplishments, I refer 
again to the mimeogravhed reports from the 
office and division chiefs. I have stressed 
things we are not doing for I know that the. 
staff would wish me to tell you of our 
awareness of these things. We live within 
our budget and there is no financial deficit 
—only a mounting deficit of professional 
services, 

„'Pd like to close on a personal note and 


‘tell you of my own appreciation of the 


opportunity to serve as your executive ‘sec- 
retary. It hasnt taken all of the past five 
months for me to realize that this is, indeed, 
going to be an experience. Along with the 
rest of the staff I am far from dismayed 
over the functional, financial, and organiza- 
tional difficulties with which we must grap- 
ple. If we weren't incurable optimists, we 
wouldn’t be at ALA Headquarters. | 


Summary Reports of 1952 
Midwinter Meeting 


January 28-February 2, 1952 


HESE REPORTS, produced at this meet- 
ine for the first time, were made possible 
by generous and hardworking efforts of a 
group of librarians from the District of 
Columbia, The suggestion came from them 
and all of the reporting was done by a team 
of over 40 reporters. 542 copies of the 
Reports were subscribed for during the 
meeting” at $1.00 per copy and were mailed 
to the subscribers on the Tuesday following 
the close of the meetings. A prefatory note 
indicates the scope of the Reports. : 

“This publication. attempts to provide, 
within a day or two of the end of the Mid- 
winter Conference, a series of summary re- 
ports of its meetings. All open meetings 
are thus reported, and as many of the closed 


meetings as the chairmen of such meetings 
were willing to permit to be reported. 

In order to make possible the rapid pub- 
lication of these Summary Reports, stencils 
were cut and the pages run as rapidly as 
copy was received.” 

... “Last of the reports to be written was 
one, in a retrospective tone, on the Meeting 
as a whole. ... Registration, to the confu- 
sion of doubters, climbed to 1,801 {at 10 
A.M. on Saturday), compared with slightly 
more than 1,400 at the 1951 Midwinter 
Conference. 

. As to the new Midwinter policy (which 
of course was actually not adopted until the 
second session of Council, on February 1), 
some carpers objected that the extent to 
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which the policy was carried out, was in- 
sufficient, and that there were still too many 
program meetings with lengthy papers. 
Others expressed themselves as gratified 
that some programmatic meetings were still 
left. All seemed to find it welcome that 
there had at least been a reduction in the 
number, But even this reduction left some 
135 meetings, closed and open. 

In the reports which follow, it is difficult 
to see the forest (the Conference as a whole) 
for the trees (the details considered by 
individual groups). The reporters have con- 
sequently attempted to find out what were 
felt to be the highlights. Two items ap- 
peared most frequently in the responses of 
those questioned. One of these was the 
animated report of the American Heritage 
Project rendered by its Director, Grace T. 
Stevenson, at the second session of Council. 
The other was the book-selection contro- 
versy which came at last to a useful con- 
clusion after discussion in the meetings of 
the Book Acquisitions Committee and of 
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the Intellectual Freedom Committee, and at 
the second session of Council. Among 
repetitive complaints were the perennial 
one about meeting in the “suburbs” of Chi- 
cago, as well as others about “long-winded” 
papers, about speakers who don’t get close 
enough to the microphone to be heard at 
the back of the room, and about group 
chairmen who haven’t done their home- 
work and consequently waste the time of 
their groups. | | 

To those of the reporting group who had 
to read all the reports as they came in, it 
seemed that there was much unproductively 
repetitive consideration of identical topics 
in different groups, and that much time was 
spent on topics which had already been well 
reported in the ALA Bulletin and elsewhere. 
This remark suggests the comment that the 
process of reporting all meetings promptly, 
the closed as well as the open meetings, may 
provide a basis for healthful criticism and 
improvement of our associational pro- 
cedures.” 
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i Discussion Groups 


and | 
World Understanding 


Mrs. HELEN Hucuenor LYMAN 


HE discussion group is a basic method 
Tor learning. That the discussion group 
may be an effective means of promoting 
understanding, I think, may be agreed upon 
readily and proved fairly easily. That there 
are limitations is obvious. That the discus- 
sion group may be a means of promoting 


Mrs. Lyman is head of the Adult Education Department, 
Bufalo Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y. Her article first 
appeared in the December 1951 issie of The Bookmark, 
issued by the New York State Library, and is published 
in the ALA Bulletin because of its timeliness and appeal. 
The books suggested, of course, may not be suitable in 
every situation. They merely indicate the type of ma- 
terial which can be used with discussion groups. The 
author has stated that program subjects are infinite. The 
game can be said of the books to be used in connection 
with the programs. 


international understanding is a broad state- 
ment filled with more hope than fact. The 
achievement of such an objective, although 
admittedly difficult and unknown, should be 
thought of as a challenge, rather than an 
insurmountable obstacle. 

It does seem certain that members of a 
group seriously interested may gain new 
facts and information and new slants which 
may broaden their understanding of the 
peoples of the world and world affairs. 
Groups need to have series of meetings with 
a planned program having continuity, back- 
ground material and current material—for 
example, a series on The Far East, The 
United States and World Affairs, The United 
Nations, or Critical Areas of the World. 
Subjects are. infinite. 

The book-stimulated discussion may be 
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used, I feel, most pertinently by librarians. 
The materials are there but need to be made 
more meaningful to readers. A book that 
can be used advantageously and effectively 
is Ruth Benedicťs Patterns of Culture. Tt 
is written simply and precisely, yet is so 
filled with facts and ideas that it is not easy 
reading. The pamphlet, Races of Mankind, 
may be used depending upon the type of 
readers to be reached. 

Patterns of Culture may seem remote 
from our objective of promoting inter- 
national understanding. Actually, I think, 
it strikes close to the essence of the prob- 
lem-attitudes. By the seemingly round- 
about way of the anthropologist’s search into 
ancient peoples and their cultures, the 
reader comes to look upon not only the 
‘Zuni, the Dobu, the Kwakiutl, but also his 
own culture and culture patterns; and, con- 
tinuing the line of thought, considers race 
relations. Different values of differing 
peoples stimulate the group and the indi- 


vidual members to scrutinize and reappraise . 


modern values. Perhaps it is well to under- 
stand first what Gunnar Myrdal is saying in 
An American Dilemma’ or the choices Huck 
Finn makes in Mark Twain’s classic, before 
trying to understand Gandhi’s autobiogra- 
phies or Alan Paton’s heartrending Cry, the 
Beloved Country. One acquires inter- 
national understanding along with local and 
national understanding. Local problems 
` must be solved today in the light of national 
and international viewpoints. William 
Faulkner’s and James Farrell’s novels and 
stories may be used similarly. 

Ernest Cassirer’s brilliant study, The Myth 
of the State, provides inexhaustible material 
for discussion in its stimulation of thinking 
on the- historical tradition, tracing the 
threads of our culture to the past—Plato, 
Aquinas, the Stoics, Rousseau, Marx. This 
book is an excellent correlative to the read- 
ing of the first-year Great Books course in 
which many, even all, of the readings relate 
to state and government. The Federalist 
Paper No. XV should be read with Cord 
Meyer’s Peace or Anarchy. Erich Fromms 
Escape from Freedom and Man for Himself 
are of interest to the modern reader. Arthur 


1 Available also either in the condensation, or the 


pamphlet with the title The Negro in America. 
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Koestler’s Darkness at Noon and James 
Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man pose modern man’s dilemmas. The 
horror of George Orwell’s 1984 supplies a 
shock to make the most passive person think. 

The discussion group provides, I think, 
direct experience in democratic beliefs and 
methods. It is a frame in which the indi- 
vidual, differing and different, comes to- 
gether with others to say what he thinks, to 
listen to others, to be stimulated to know 
more—to read, learn, agree and disagree. 
Often there is hostility and resentment. 
Literally, men and women sit next to and 
talk with persons of varying ages and back- 
grounds, having different occupations, races, 
ereeds, political parties, religious faiths. 


.The same persons would be avoided, and 


frequently are, in the community. Gradu- 
ally old prejudices may fail, new ideas and 
attitudes ferment. 

In the discussion group men and women 
may learn new facts and acquire knowledge 
important for forming decisions and learning 
how to work together. It is one way of 
gaining understanding, new insights and 
skills. Man looks no longer through the 


small end of the telescope at faraway ro- 


mantic scenes. Korea‘and Iran are small, 
critical spots compounded of war, death, 
politics, economy nd ideologies. 

Citizenship in the modern world is in- 
complete and‘frustrating. The citizen finds 
it difficult to know even a little about the 
complex problems [acing him, to recognize 
what he is facing cr, knowing the problem, 
what solution or decision is best. As a 
citizen of a democratic country, he is called 
upon to make decisions that affect not only 
himself but the wkole world. Such current 
books as the following provide information 
and may stimulate group thinking: My Mis- 
sion in Israel by J]. G. McDonald, Peace Can 
Be Won by Paul G. Hoffman, Estes Ke- 
fauver’s Crime in America, This Happened 
in Pasadena by David Hulburd, Barbara 
Ward’s Policy for the West, Sumner Welles’ 
Seven Decisions That Shaped History, and 
American Diplomacy by George F. Kennan. 

Surely the librerian has the world at his 
fingertips in the boundless realm of books. 
An important job is to make them meaning- 
ful to readers and to their lives. 


a i. 


“The History of Copyright 


L. Quincy MUMFORD 


j P since Feb; 2, 1837, those in this 

country who believe in the dissemina- 
tion of scholarship and the removal of 
barriers to the furtherance of knowledge 
have fought a series of battles for the pro- 
tection of authors’ rights. How the protec- 
tion of authors’ rights—or copyrights as they 
are correctly termed—furthers such worthy 
objectives may not be obvious. The story 
of the protection of foreign copyright in 
this country will be helpful. The matter is 
of timely interest in view of a bill, H.R.4059, 
presently pending in Congress, which, if 


enacted, would bring to an end the battle. 


begun over a century ago. H.R.4059, in- 
trodiiced by Representative Emanuel Celler 
of New York, is often called the Celler Bill. 

The history of copyright in this country 
has been an attempt to balance what has 
sometimes seemed to be antithetical inter- 
ests. On the one hand the author is inter- 
ested that his writings be protected so that 
cheap piratical copies of foreign editions of 
those writings may not be circulated in this 
country, thereby greatly reducing his income 
from his literary labors; on the other hand 
some publishers have in the past desired to 
have access to works of foreign authors 
without payment of royalties, while the 
printing trades have an economic interest in 
protection from the competition of foreign 
labor, and the scholar has an interest in the 
freest possible access to all sources of in- 
formation in his quest for knowledge. 

On Feb. 2, 1837, Henry Clay presented 
to Congress a representation from a number 
of British authors requesting a law to afford 
them protection in the United States for 
their writings. Although this country had 
enacted a copyright law in 1790, foreign 
authors were not entitled to protection. 
Since no law giving foreign authors copy- 
right protection was enacted in this country 
until over a half century later, the difficulties 
encountered by Henry Clay and his suc- 
cessors can well be imagined. 


Mr. Mumford, director of the Cleveland Public Library, 
serves as chairman of the ALA Federal Relations Com- 
mittee, 
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In those days our printing and publish- 
ing industry was small and relied largely 
upon publishing unauthorized editions of 
the works of English authors. Much of our 
educational, cultural and scientific thought 
at that time came to us from: across the sea. 
Until 1842, in fact, there was no effort to 
keep out foreign books. In that year, the 
tariff act passed during the Tyler adminis- 
tration levied a specific duty upon the 
importation of books. Thus began the pro- 
tection of our budding publishing industry. 
This duty was changed in 1846 to a 10 per 
cent ad valorem rate, which was increased 
during the Civil War, as a revenue measure, 
to 15 per cent and finally to 25 per cent. 


Later Developments 


After the Civil War, there were some who 
thought a way could be found to reconcile 
the interests of those wanting to protect 
the book publishing industry and those who 
sought international cooperation and fair 
play as regards the rights of foreign authors. 


. Congressman Baldwin of Massachusetts, in 


1868, introduced a bill in the House pro-. 
posing to grant copyright protection to 
foreign authors on the condition that they 
manufacture their books in this country. 
This attempt, although unsuccessful, planted 
the seed of possible compromise at a later 
date. 

During the postwar agitation for a general 
reduction in tariffs, a flood of petitions. 
urged a reduction in the 25 per cent rate on 
books. The .Tariff Commission, during 
several months of 1882, conducted hearings 
throughout the country and recommended 
a reduction of the rate from 25 per cent 
to 15 per cent. The proposal was not 
adopted by Congress. 

The McKinley Tariff Act of 1890 included 
a provision that books in languages other 
than English were to be placed on the 
duty-free list. Since many scholarly and 
scientific works were in languages other than 
English, this was considered no small victory 
for the forces of free trade in ideas. 

But the basic inequity of the American 
copyright law, in refusing’ protection to 
foreign authors, resulted in damage to 
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American authors both abroad and at home. 
In this country a publisher would naturall 
prefer to publish a royalty-free foreign aol 
rather than the work of an American author 
to whom he had to pay royalties. Conse- 
quently, the pressure for an equitable copy- 
right law mounted steadily with the rise of 
American letters, and the outstanding 
American authors of the day were found in 
the forefront of the battle for new copyright 
legislation. 


The Manufacturing Clause 


But to get this legislation enacted, com- 
promises had to be made. In the Copyright 
Act of 1891, which for the first time gave 
copyright protection to foreign authors, a 
provision was inserted that no copyright was 
to be given to foreign works unless the pub- 
lications themselves were manufactured in 
the United States. This is the origin of the 
so-called, “manufacturing clause” which it is 
now proposed, in H.R.4059, to modify. 


‘The U.S. and the International Union 


However, a few years before, in 1886, 
an international copyright union, the so- 
called Berne Union, had been formed upon 
„the concept that copyright protection could 
be andol automatically to all member 
countries without the requirement of manu- 
facturing or other formalities. The United 
States could not have become a member of 
the Union prior to 1891 because it was not 
prepared to give any protection to foreign 
authors, and after 1891 it was unable to join 
the Union because of the manufacturing 
clause and other formalities of our law. It 
was only natural, as time passed, that 
smouldering resentment against the United 
States should grow because of this situation. 
The forces of international cooperation made 
a further advance in 1909 when the copy- 
right law was revised to drop the require- 
ment of American manufacture for books in 
languages other than English. This left only 
foreign works in English which had to be 
manufactured here in order to receive the 
full protection of the U.S. law. 

Another step forward was taken in 1918 
when the tariff rate on books in the English 
language was reduced from 25 per cent to 
15 per cent ad valorem. However, numer- 
ous attempts to remove the manufacturing 
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requirement from our copyright law failed. 
Many of them met with the full approval of 
the authors, publishing interests, the print- 
ing trades unions, and others, in advocating 
the elimination of the maufacturing require- 
ment as regards al foreign works. For 
various reasons, for the most part unrelated 
to the manufacturing issue, these bills were 
not enacted. i 


The Effect of the Celler Bill 


The presently pending Celler Bill 
(H.R. 4059) has the effect of removing from 
our present copyright law the manufactur- 
ing requirement as regards all foreign 
authors, no matter what may be the lan- 
guage in which the work is written. U.S. 
authors, however, would still be required 
to manufacture their works in this country. 

For many years, rumblings have been 
heard abroad indicating that unless our 
stringent manufacturing requirements are 
modified other countries might impose 
similar penalties upon the works of Ameri- 
can authors. Not only authors and the 
book publishing industry, but all other in- 
dustries using literary, musical and artistic 
material, would be seriously injured by such 
action. The printing ‘trades unions might 
also find a reducticn in work for their mem- 
bers by a decline of the present export 
market. Research activities would be seri- 
ously hampered. a“ 

The Celler Bill would remove any incen- 
tive for foreign countries to impose such 
penalties upon American works, since under 
its provisions forzign authors writing in 
English would no longer have to manu- 
facture their works in this country in order 
to receive full copyright protection. And 


. it would also appear that the interests of the 


authors, publishers, printing trades’ mem- 
bers and scholars would be adequately pro- 
tected. The publishers would benefit by the 
continued protection of their foreign mar- 
kets. Scholis would be enabled to pursue 
their quest for learning. Authors could well 
look arai to the acceptance by the 
United States of the proposed Universal 
Copyright Convention which Unesco has 
been working on for several years, and 
which would afford them more certain pro- 
tection in foreign countries than they now 
possess. Such acceptance would be impos- ` 
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sible under the present form of our manu- 
‘facturing requirements. Although’ some of 
those concerned with the manufacture of 
books in this country are reluctant to ap- 
prove the proposed modification of the 
manufacturing clause, in contrast to- the 
support which is being given to it by the 
authors, publishers and other disseminators 
and users of literary works, it is notable that 
at one time or another in the past substan- 
tially all interests have expressed themselves 
in favor of such a move. In view, therefore, 
of the vastly increased importance of our 
export trade in literary products and in 
literary rights over what it was even just 
before World War II, it is to be hoped that 
unanimity among all interests can now be 
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Register and Vote Program i 


HE American. Library Association will 
T join with some 200 national associations 
and organizations in support of the “Regis- 
` ter and Vote Program” of the American 
Heritage Foundation. This is a nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical campaign, the basic purposes of 
which are to get every eligible person to 
register and to gét every registered voter to 
vote on a well-informed basis. Complete 


working arrangements between the Ameri- 


can Heritage Foundation and the ALA have 
not been worked out, but it has seemed 
certain to the Executive Board that the pro- 

ram of the foundation is one that is basic to 
the ALA and the libraries of the country— 
information and good citizenship. Participa- 
tion by an individual library is up to that 
library, of course, and the extent of partici- 
pation by the individual library can range 
all the, way from simply serving as a com- 
munity ‘center, where’ especially prepared 
informational materials can be obtained, all 
the way to a much more active program of 
extended reading lists, discussion groups, 
‘ete. ` 


The foundation will pfovide adequate. 


organizational aids, working tools and 
sources of convenient information. Ma- 
terials that can probably be made available 
to libraries will likely include the following: 


(a) Copies of a booklet on registration and 


- obtained in effecting the proposed modifica- 
tion. 
Libraries and other educational institu- 


tions have an interest in the surmounting ’ 


of obstacles to the free flow of ideas and 
of their expression in scientific, educational 
and cultural works. For this reason the 
Celler Bill deserves the active support of all 
librarians. The ALA Book Acquisitions 


Committee has studied the Celler Bill and: 


has asked the Federal Relations Committee 
to work for its passage. An ALA repre- 
sentative testified in favor of the bill at 
hearings held in Washington in January. 
The Federal Relations Committee hopes that 
ALA “inembers interested in the bill will 
write to their representatives in Congress. 


voting taken ‘from Good Citizen and other 
sources, f f 

(b) A modest leaflet on the general subject 
of registratioñ— containing state laws, regional 
limitations and variations on registration and 
poll tax. 
_ (c) An informational guide containing details 
covering the organization and conduct.of com- 
munity registration and voting programs .and 
other neighborhood activities. 

(d) An informative kit containing publicity 
aids and promotional plans for community and 
neighborhood application. 


As additional plans are made and new 
phases of the total campaign, develop, other 
booklets and working materials would be 
supplied to libraries for distribution. A par- 
ticipating library would become the clear- 
ing house of information for the local units 
of national organizations which are under- 
taking specific tasks in the program. 

The foundation is conducting its program 
with the aid and assistance of the Adver- 
tising Council. As the ‘total program de- 
velops, it is expected that the foundation 
and the Advertising Council would use a 
variety of techniques to publicize the part 
played by libraries and the ALA and to 
make the services of libraries known to citi- 
zens everywhere. , 

The program will get under way soon and 
continue until election day. 


| Standards for Accreditation 


Presented by the ALA Board of Education for 
Librarianship and adopted by the ALA Council 


HE Board of Education for Librarianship 
is authorized by the Council of the 
American Library Association to serve as an 


accrediting agency for programs of Jibrary ` 


education. The standards herein set forth 
provide principles for evaluating the basic 
program of education for librarianship cover- 
ing five years of study beyond the secondary 
school.2 <A list of library schools offering 
programs approved under these standards 
will be maintained. The term “library 
school” as used in these standards means a 
professional school or a department or di- 
vision organized and maintained by an 
institution of higher education. . 

The standards of the institution which 
maintains a library school, its general repu- 
tation and its recognition by appropriate 
accrediting agencies shall determine the 
eligibility of a program of library education 
for consideration. 

The board will determine the eligibility 
of a library school for inclusion on the 
approved list on the basis of evidence pre- 
sented by the institution, of the report of a 
visiting committee appointed by the board, 
and of other pertinent information. 


Organization and Administration 


The library school responsible for the 
program ‘of library education shall be an 
integral part of the parent institution and 
shall be assured of status and continuing 
financial support sufficient to carry out the 
program in accordance with these standards. 

The program shall be administered by an 


1 Prepared by’ the Board of Education for Librarianship 
assisted hy the ALA Library Education Division and Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools, 

2 Standards appropriate for other types of programs will 
be given consideration later. Standards for undergraduate 
programs in school librarianship are now (1952) in prepara- 
tion in cooperation with the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. 
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executive officer empowered by the insti- 
tution with sufficient authority to accomplish 
the objectives herein outlined. | 

The executive officer shall have qualifica- 
tions similar to those required of the faculty 


„and competence necessary to fulfill the addi- 
tional responsibilities of his office. His aca- 


demic status and title shall be appropriate to 
his position as judged in relation to the 
organization of faculty in the institution. 


Financial Status 


The institution must give evidence . of 
genuine interest in the library school and 
of intention and ability to provide continu- 
ing financial support sufficient to develop 
and maintain professional education in ac- 
cordance with the general principles set 
forth in these standards. ‘The adequacy of 
the financial provision for a library school 
shall be judged in relation to the number 
of students, program of professional eduta- 
tion, the financial support and salary 
schedule of ‘the institution, and necessary 
instructional facilities and equipment. 


Faculty 


The faculty shall be adequate in num- 
ber, authority and competence to determine 
and to carry out a program designed to 
achieve the objectives stated in these stand- 
ards and other objectives of the library 
school. 

The instructional program must be the 
responsibility of a corps of full-time faculty 
sufficient in number to provide stability and 


-continuity of instruction, to carry the major 
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portion of the teaching load and to repre- 
sent a variety of competencies. 


Administrative and Noninstructional 
Staff ' 

The administrative and noninstructional 

staff shall be adequate in number and 
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competence to enable the executive officer 
and faculty to carry out the administrative 
and instructional responsibilities undertaken 


by the library school. 


Curriculum 


The basic program shall include (a) gen- 
eral education which comprises a systematic 
survey of the various fields of knowledge, 


_ concentration in one or more subject fields, 


background courses of special value in li- 
brary service and (b) study of professional 
principles and methods common to the 
several kinds of libraries and of library 
service. A study of specialized service in. 
general or special libraries built on a sound 
foundation of general academic and pro- 
fessional education may occupy a place in 
the basic program. This program shall re- 
quire a minimum of five academic years of 
study beyond the secondary school level. 

Professional library content should consti- 
tute approximately one-fifth of the five-year 
program. Such content may be concen- 


. trated in the final year or distributed over 


the later years of the program, and should 
be so placed that students have necessary 
prerequisite preparation. Undergraduate 
programs of library education shall be ac- 
cepted as part of the five-year program inso- 
far as they contribute to its objectives. 
The curriculum should be characterized 
iby the following underlying aims: It should 
be animated by a sense of purpose through 
emphasis on the significance and functions 
of the subjects taught; it should develop 
professional librarians grounded in the fun- 
damental principles and processes common 
to all types of libraries and all phases of 
library service; it should stress understand- 
ing and ability to apply basic principles and 


: methods; it should keep abreast of. current 


trends in library development and profes- 
sional education; it should stimulate con- 
tinuous professional growth. The curricu- 
lum should show sound construction. It 
should be complemented by conferences of 
faculty with students as a means of helping 
each student to realize his potentialities. 


Admission Requirements 


Intellectual strength, personal balance 
and adjustment, aptitude for library serv- 
ice, and promise of professional purpose 
and development should be given primary 


consideration in admitting students. 

Library schools which concentrate the 
professional library content of the five-year 
program in the final year shall base admis- 
sion upon (a) graduation from an approved 
college or university, (b) adequacy of back- 
ground in general and special subject edu- 
cation, and (c) scholarship to meet the 
standards for graduate study in the institu- 
tion. Library schools which admit students 
at an earlier level shall establish (a) require- 
ments that make possible the completion of 
the basic program as outlined under “Cur- 
riculum” in a minimum of five years of 
study, and (b) scholarship requirements to 
meet institutional standards for graduate 
study. Library schools shall be responsible 
for achieving over-all objectives of the cur- 
riculum through selection of students and/ 
or requiring relevant course work subse- 
quent to admission to the library school. 

In conformity with the policies of the in- 
stitution a` library school should reserve 
the right to. interpret admission require- 
ments in favor of the occasional applicant 
of exceptional ability who fails to meet 
formal requirements. The school should 
have the right to refuse admission to per- 
sons who present proper academic creden- 
tials but who fail to meet standards indicat- 
ing personal balance and adjustment, ap- 
titude for library service and promise of 
professional purpose and development. 


Degree 


The appropriate credential for satisfactory 
completion of the five-year program is the 
master’s degree. 


Quarters and Equipment 


Quarters should include classrooms, ad- 
ministrative, work and assembly rooms that 
are adequate and suitable for the program 
of the school. These quarters should be 
equipped for effective administration and 
instruction. 


Library Facilities and Services 


Adequate library facilities and services 
shall be provided. The character and or- 
ganization of the library of the institution, 
the special collections for the library school, 
and other local library resources, will be 
judged in relation to the curriculum offered. 





Books and the Bomb 


Scorr ADAMS 


O LIBRARIAN who reads the newspapers 
N can longer ignore the present and real 
threat of atomic devastation to his collec- 
tions. We know that a potential enemy 
has the weapon; we know that he is capable 
of delivering it at almost any point in the 
United States. We know that our libraries, 
which house our intellectual and cultural 
resources, are peculiarly vulnerable to war- 
fare. Books tend to concentrate in areas of 
concentrated population and industry— 
natural targets for atomic aggression. They 
burn, and they can be ruined by water. 
They are costly to move, and the good ones 
are in constant use. In the event of sur- 
prise atomic attack, our library systems as 
they are now constituted, may. well vanish. 
' Ten years ago, under the threat of Nazi 
and Japanese aerial aggression, libraries 
were very much concerned with protection 
of their collections. At that time, the danger 
. zone-was limited to areas less than 100 miles 
from -the coasts, and the enemy’s logistical 
problem was so great that no more than 
token incendiary raids were expected. 

Under this threat, the National Resources 
Planning Board established in March 194] 
the Committee on the Conservation of Cul- 
tural Resources. This committee, acting in 
an advisory capacity, and as an information 
clearing house, worked closely with local 
state committees, and prepared a handbook, 
The Protection of Cultural Resources against 
the Hazards of War, which is still on the 
shelves of many libraries. The fact that no 
bombs fell on the continental United States 
during World War II does not diminish the 
importance of this committee’s contribution. 

Today, 10 years later, we are faced with 
somewhat similar conditions. There are, 
however, significant differences. The po- 
tential destruction is incomparably greater; 


Mr, Adams is librarian of the National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Md. His article, ‘Books and the Bomb,” 
was written with the assistance of Clyde S. Edwards, chief, 
Serials Division, Library of Congress, and Burton W. 
Adkinson, director, Reference Department, Library of Con- 
gress, 
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the whole continent, not the seaboard alone, 
lies exposed to transpolar flight. We must 
think in terms not of damage, but of ob- 
literation of whole Ebraries. 

Even more significant is the lesson we. 
learned in World War II that our intel- 
lectual resources, our libraries, have become 
indispensable to a defense economy. 
Whether they are considered as resources to 
maintain civilian morale, or as educational 
materials to train increasing numbers of 
people in the technologies required by in- 
dustrial mobilization, or whether they are 
considered as the base of the pyramid of our 
scientific knowledge, efficient working li- 
braries are essential to a continuing defense. 
We must organize for continuing service 
after the hypothetical destruction of some 
of our present libraries, and we must or- 
ganize while this destruction is still a- 
hypothesis. 

This organization has already started. 
Acting on the request of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, the 
Council of National Library Associations has 
established a Joint Committee on the Safe- 
guarding of Library Materials in an 
Emergency. 

The joint committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Burton W. Adkinson, director, 
Reference Department, Library of Congress, 
has held two organizational meetings since 
mid-December. At these meetings, the joint 
committee has established continuity with 
the earlier Committee on the Conservation 
of Cultural Resources with the intention of 
adopting its objectives and continuing its 
functions, It has received authorization 
from the CMLA Executive Board to increase 
its membership to include representatives 
from the Society of American Archivists, The 
American Association of Museums, and the 
Conference Board which unites the follow- 
ing four national research councils: Ameri- 
ean Council on Education, American 
Council of Learned Societies, Social Science 
Research Council, and National Research 
Council. It has established relations with 
interested government agencies: Federal 
Civil Defense Agency, National Resources 
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Planning Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, Library of Congress, and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The joint committee’s primary functions 
will be to stimulate the interest of local 
groups and to help these local groups in 
their planning by acting as an information 
clearing house, keeping them informed of 
the activities of federal agencies and other 
groups whose activities would be of interest 
at local levels. 

The joint committee does not anticipate 
that’ federal aid will be available to li- 
braries for defense planning. The Federal 
Civil Defense Agency is concerned with 
problems fundamental to the national 
economy, with protection of population and 
industry. No executive branch agency has 
been authorized to spend funds for the pro- 
tection of libraries. Congress, which turned 
down an executive plan for the decentraliza- 
tion of government buildings, can hardly be 
expected to authorize the building of stor- 
age centers for libraries. 

* In the last analysis, librarians are indi- 
vidually responsible for the safekeeping of 
their collections. If books must be moved, 
they must find the crates, the trucks and a 
safe storage area. «If a metropolitan uni- 
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versity selects a rural site for decentralizing 
its laboratories, theirs is the responsibility of 
anticipating book requirements. In order 
better to discharge these responsibilities, li- 
brarians should in the recommendation of 
the joint committee: 

l. Review the literature issued by the 
Committee on the Conservation of Cultural 
Resources in 1942. 

2. Discuss the subject with members of 
their governing boards. Learn as much as 
possible of local defense plans, and adjust 
library plans accordingly. 

3. Discuss the subject with other li- 
brarians. ` Place it on the agenda at state 
and local meetings. Establish bases for 
future cooperation. 

4, Use the joint committee as an infor- 
mation center. Letters may be addressed 
to its chairman, Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. ` 

No one claims that the dangers of atomic 
attack are imminent. The joint committee 
does believe, however, that library resources 
during this périod of international uncer- 
tainty are facing very real hazards, that their 
safekeeping is a prime responsibility of the 
library profession, and that the time to plan 
for their protection is now. 


ACCREDITING PROGRAM OF ALA BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


The ALA Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship will comply with the request of 
the National Commission on Accrediting 
that a moratorium on carrying out an ac- 
crediting program be established for 1951- 
52 or. until such time as the commission 


can complete its schedule of meetings with 


all accrediting groups. The board met with 
the commission on Mar. 80, 1951. Com- 
pliance with the request received means 
that until the moratorium is terminated by 
the commission, the board will not apply 
Standards for Accreditation which were 
adopted by the ALA Council, July 18, 1951, 
in the re-evaluation of library schools now 
accredited or the accrediting of new schools. 

Seven national associations of institutions 
of higher education are the constituent 
members of the National Commission on 
Accrediting and more than 600 colleges and 
universities are institutional members. The 


commission was organized in order to elim- 
inate the objectionable practices and policies 
of accrediting agencies and at the same 
time to preserve their contributions to 
higher education. It speaks and acts for 
its members with respect to policies and 
procedures of accrediting agencies whose 
operations directly affect the administration 
or programs of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

Within the year 1951-52 the National 
Commission hopes to be ready to invite the 
Board of Education for Librarianship to 
join it in a cooperative enterprise for the 
evaluation of professional education. The 
e will be to maintain and advance 
professional educational standards and to 
preserve the integrity and freedom of the 
colleges and universities. 


ANITA M. HOSTETTER 


Fileen Duggan 


iss Duggan’s professional and personal 
M friends are grieved over the announce- 
ment of her death from a heart ailment on 
January 12. But those who knew her best 
realize that grief over her departure is out 
of harmony with what she would wish. Her 
mind and thinking were the embodiment 
of independence with a complete ‘reliance 
on self and a hesitation to cause others the 
slightest concern. Her own ailments and 
responsibilities she carried silently and it 
was only her intimates who could sense the 
burdens or the anxieties that were rarely 
mentioned. 

Yet her concern ii others was her one 
extravagance. She spared herself little 
when she felt she could help someone else, 
and despite an increasing infirmity she taxed 
her strength to render some little, service 
even to those she knew slightly. She was 
a person who constantly granted favors and 
who rarely accepted them. 

At Hull House, where she lived for sev- 
eral years and where she assisted Jane Ad- 
dams with correspondence and with visitors, 
she was beloved for her quiet efficiency and 
for the rich personal background she tapped’ 
so easily to throw light on a topic under ‘dis- 
cussion or to put a guest at ease. She was 
a good conversationalist, witty, . and With ‘a 
mischievous sense of humor. To know her 
well was a rewarding experience. 

Her background of course came. from 
travel and wide reading and from a genuine 
ability to question, to discriminate, and to 
select wisely. Her tastes were catholic, her 
interests cosmopolitan, and. her attitudes 
liberal. With this equipment and with a 
willingness to pool her judgment with that 
of others she built in the Booklist a record 





Eales: Duzgun oo ee 


which speaks eloquently al ‘her ‘contribution 
to the profession, But best of all. it, speaks 
in silence, and that is what’ she would like. 

There was no place for fanfaré,’ senti- 
mentality or flattery in Miss Duggan’s make- 
up and any binaries of her work which 
reflects’ her personality must necessarily be 
restrained. Admittedly these few remarks 
do her scant justice-but the-work she has 
left will speak for her in a manner far more 
fitting than anything that might ‘be’ added. 


+ 


versie O. Fontaine 


(As former chief of the ALA Publishing De- 
partment, which includes the Booklist, Mr. Fon- 
taine worked with Miss Duggan for many years. 
Since Dec. 1, 1951, he has been director of pub- 
lications for P. F. Collier and Son Corporation, 
New York City.) 
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Treasurer s Report 
American Library Association, Sept. 1, 1950 to Aug. 31, 1951 


Summary of Income and Expense 


General Activities 


General Funds ...c.cccccececacsenccces Relates PN E AE Mee woes ate ja ave 

Booklist eattetuerieae yenna ta gag r EV eau eeenteae evens ee wm ee enepe* te epteeene (E r a E o E 

Publishing .....s.ueeees EEEE E eee ae Wawna ress eevee’ ‘ 
Total ee we eee (EE EE EE SE Er TE EE taupo tn (EE SE E E E E E E O E E r L E besort žo o of 


Other Publishing Funds— 


Revolving Fund ...... ere eer ree EEA Ore rere ewe Sake 
ALA Cataloging Rules— 
Supplement sssessrsvserssa E E E Carena eae edah 
” K 
Total .....05- EE E E CENE A ANSA emcee ae be EET ; 
. Total—Regular Activities ........ eee eee Te Pere ee Ce Te ee re 
Undistributed Income 
Carnegie Fund .........0. uae oats ape se EET favewepeceuucses 
Endowment Funds-—~ 
ALA Endowment Trustees ........+. E E LET ae ET a 
Total—Undistributed Income ...... PEANN E AT E brasan . 
a 
Special Activities 
Annual Conference-1950 ...ccccececeen eevee ee ee aaas EEEE 
Annual Conference—195} .....- Mihara aeaii Na A ane Erene ie 
Annual Conference—1952 ...... A EE ne Leesans ceeeow PEE PEE A 
Annual Conference—1953 ......00. Rate tity pevesay IA AET. TEA 
Annual Conference~1954 ...... Rei wee beer Sika Rade kw'eke ee wed Danaa sis ; 
American Heritage in Films ......eseasssessans eer ETT peuran ae 
Coliege and Research Libs.—1949.50 ......... ETOS TOLLENS NETE 
College and Research Libs.—1950-51 .....ccecececceecsensseeteceetees 
Div. of Cataloging and Class ..sss.esessasesesovsesers ORC eT ER ; 
Emergency Library Activities ......... Serenas EEP ere orn esooes 
Foundation Proposals Project .......... SA E EE Deest fa 
Hospital Book Guide ..psssaessrnsanasunesesss Siac ewe ewswie's ee Re re 
Mobilization Project ........0cccccncsveerecesseeenees AA EEEE ET 
1951 Pre-Conference Workshops ...... Derer insi iaeoa PA Peisan 
Oberly Memorial Award ....... ainankaan Vey EPER ep reer ; 
Putnam Honor Award ....en.neseseees Chaare bee sR Ne Seah peetaeeceeewee 
75th Anniversary Dinner ........ RO or one cen er aren neue 
Transfer’ to General Funds ......ccsccecccesssereccesenee eer rT 
Washington Office—1949-50 .........06. eatas N EE EEE we 
Washington Office-~1950-51 ......0.00 ia bares ewes anes eee ae 
Total—-Special Activities ...,..... E E A E ee Dek Wo wee eee 
Special Projects 
Adult Education Institute ..... EEP PA Deien PEETER EEN 
American Heritage Project ...... ieveuoevene ues (ii susevees E E hues 
American Library Institute -.<<000 sy sco we bad bs a eaw ee ind oes ee eniwewues ; 
Books: for Tokyo University .....,sssssseensasessreresserrsssesrossess 
Books for the Blind 4 sacs avs vesensntasc seen seseeysewsesebiaeueras 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Survey ......cccseceseesesccesssnees 
Com. on Photo-Duplication .........00.eeeeee ees 
Cowles Grant (Pelee baeee dea pews ariera iias 
Fellowships and Scholarships .......cescecececscccsssucesssseeveseess 
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aeeevern 


seers eeeeaeaeeeeeeeonres 


POr hee ete en ate eneanneodse 


Balance 
Sept. 1, 
1950 


$ 8,371.58" 
1,174.59 
429.54* 


7,626.537 


8,000.00 
= 906.40 
8,906.40 


1,279.87 


8,610.15 
1,963.19 


10,573.34 


623.657 


1,500.06 
390.05 


2,793.68 
4,800.00 


14,284.50 


25,00 


755.97 
160.42 
245.31 
660.50 


—e 


144,20 


income 


$216,762.93 
67,599.18 
164,730.04 


aaeeea ere 


$49,032.15 


93.60 
93.60 


449,125.75 


942.66* 
305.91 


636,75* 


135.00 
31,303.00 


ome 
ee 


500.00 
623.65 
9,258.99 

1,500.00* 
1.11 
10,060.00 
635.85 
10,000.00 
3,663.50 


ee 


— 


1,120.00 


2,793.68* 
14,195.43 


77,142.85 


— 


150,000.06 
1,743.99 


— 
— 
ee 
—— 


10,060.00 


Expense 


$209,480.54 


68,579.58 
164,239.24 


442,299.36 


442,299.36 


4,942.50 
39,455.66 
263.26 
415.74 
$0.60 
471.99 
9,030.10 


— 


5,073.54 
1,054.64 
7,986.18 
3,703.15 

40.C0 
1,059.26 

60.74 


14,498.87 


88,146.23 


25.00 
711.40 
684.12 
160.42 

78.84 


8,262.33 


—_— 


PARA rr 


Rt eRe re 


Balance 
Aug. 31, 
1951 


$ 1,149.19*+ 


194.19 
61,26 


893.74* 


8,000.00 
1,000.00 
9,000.00 


8,106.26 


7,667.49 
1,366.17 


9,033.66 


316.92 
8,152.66" 
263.26* 
415.74* 
90.60* 

28.61 


penan 


228.89 
391.16 
4,926.46 
418.79* 
2,013.82 
39.65* 
90.00* 
350.00 


m- 
—— 


4,496.56 


3,281.12 


— 


149,288.60 
1,743.99 
71.85 
166.47 
660.50 
1,737.67 
144.20 


nn a 


ee A A A tt A 
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Special Projects 
Film Service through Libs.— 
—-]1947.48 


—]G4B-49 voces eee nee viata Sra ies wiser heer a EES cà 
—1 949-50 cavnccrewesewate ees Si wieteipatasniee A erases E A E ease 
DASE: EET A E T TEA E E AE EE 
Transfer to balances sissiiscrciseendedcunseiccipa tsas Saa A Aa 
Film Service Project balances .......-. (Wu aeeenexieeass esias A 
Foreign Translation Rights .....secseeseraseseees reer ere ee cer A 
Guide to Amer. Lih.« Resources ...-....eeecer sees Radiata oe cae ae daar ‘ 
Guide to Comparative Literature .........eeeesees EENET insisi» 
Heizer Estate ....ssessesesesasereseosesesressasess Cryer Tre PPE 
Importations Plan ........ aa aa seek DEN e eS eT ere e 
International Relations-—1948 ...s.esassessse>e EEE E ees 
IntI Youth Library—1949-50 22... cc eee a ccenunes ETE ieee sie 
—1950-5} cee ieee aasauveees cule TEENE RETETA OPPE 
awl 051-52 Se en ee a bi vee eseuGwad E ERE REEN 
Investigations in the Field of Librarianship ....... Toeri stinse ee 
Japanese Library School ..ccesecccescsnvees Viste tines Kinaees eas eess 
Lib. Survey--U. of Minnesota ......0.eeceescncereeeraees pessoas ie 
—-Montana State U. ......... aeeai eon AART E A ces 
—U. of Notre Dame ...... cee ce es eseceeeeees ‘seen Mi eee ewe 
~-Vancouver Pub. Lib. ...... Se ee Tee ere Tean EEEE 
Out of Print Books .......-....++ iene Miaadee ween ates time EREN 
Survey of Out of Print Books .,..... igevebevedine (espe nes uees à 
Story-A-Day Project ses..ssseeenusssveseeess in Ces EE os 
Total—Special Projects ..... E penta ees iia Wea eameae cena 
Accommodation Accounts 
Annuities for transfer ...-..00--scnnecaeceacuesenens eer Teer or Tee Ce 
Amer. Assn. of School Libns, ..2...cesrencesesevetcsesvicessveeveres 
Assn. of College and Ref. Libs, .........000005 pina uae was aiaa . 
Div. of Cataloging and Class ......0eseseeeee eer cree rer ree cere ee 
Div. of La. for Child. and Y.P. ......ce eens ‘Winewenes ee rere ere 
Pub. Libraries Division (New) ....cccsccevccccecscccsscesenesscenses 
Int'l Fed. of Library Assnsi-0.iosas casera sccdess coder eccawes uniaan 
Joint Comm.—ALA-RS .c.cc cease cccesccenececcece NS eis ee 
Joint Comm.—Library Work as a Career .........: ree ene ware tie ihe 
Joint Comm.—NEA-ALA 2... csesecescecsarsevecees R PE O 
Personnel Inst. and Clinics ...i..neesnoesearan RET EE ET 
Records Funds— 
Div. of Ls. for Ch. and Y.P, oo... eae e eens repris Siers ETETA 
Public Library Division ...es.sspsesoesraseasresarrrse sererek di RA 
Trustee Division .........+ EENET ET ee Ee ving Sates : 
Travel Funds—Far Western Trav, ....ceccrecncccsecsceeerce weve de 
mL: Bx DIV “ene Se0S NGS Coan ace EE ewes bee ee ES . 
Total—Accommodation Accounts .........+..- errs Se eae 
Total. Sieeean sues eee ec ee Siveeueuses E PORDELTN Caan EI 


: 
* Refund, transfer or overdraft. 


Balance 
Sept. I, 
1950 


73.97 
1,017.32 
836.81 
12,071.72 


4,850.00 
1,001.76 
4,278.39 


2,060.50 
159.39* 
732.18 

9.65* 
183.49 
5,529.19 


302.83 
226.19 


4,265.06 


$70,408.18 


ee . 
e naimmmnmennd a 


FEBRUARY 1952 


Ineosme 


73.97% 
1,017.32* 
$36.81* 


720.97% 
25.09 
75.00 


9,914.05 


3,700.00 
2,030.09 


vemm 


3,338.65 


179,556.69 


168,978.29 
425.88 
16,258.32 
4,660.00 
6,920.48 
€0.00 

1.75 
122.02 
148.06 


319.26 
$35.64 
€3.15 
197.17 
35.00 


Aen n 


198,736.96 


$903,935.50 


Balance Sheet—August 31, 1951 


Assets 


Endowment Funds: 


Cash in Agency Account ...eeccceeesec cee tececcaes 
Investments—at cost 
Real Estate 
Accrued interest purchased 
Accounts receivable ..c.sessescvescensees 


Total Endowment Fund Assets .....cses00. 


Settee neaewne ema ane 


Li lied Re Eass enaneogatorogoawaswyea 


Sseveaeoeeaeteeevennese eee eanae . 


aa ae evan e+ E E a E eae vr savn esters sreanresrevseaoevrrseseansvorveteae Ld 


$ 





Balance 
Aug. 31, 
Expense 1951 
12,550.75 l 
479.03* 
1,524.86 ” 75.79* 
4,384.24 465.76 
961.69 40.07 
2,487.42 1,070.00 

38.48 480.21 
377.24 — 

— 24.51 

— 14.27 

3,896.72 144.73 
3,783.30 3,708.30* 
= 2,066.50 
14,483.49 4,798.83 
732.18 — 
3,304.51 _ 395.49 
1,589.36 “ “400.99 
183.49 — 
1,111.13 
6,528.20 1,198.51 
78.24 81.68* 
67,458.38 152,113.72 
168,987.67 1,838.92 
84.54 401.34 
14,863.64 1,394.68 
4,600.00 a 
5,136.11 1,844.37 
1,525.65 1,525.65* 

66.00 39.00 

— 16.50 
145.35 1,274.88 
144.93 — 

o 114.34 
374.66 284.73 
588.00 51.99* 
102.22 9.07* 
500.00 — 
271.72 10.53* 

197,390.49 ie5,611.53 
$796,197.39 $178,146.29 
4,988.71 
1,928,547.56 
179,422.50 X 
6.17 
50,033.98 


2,162,998.92 


TREASURERS REPORT 


General and Special Funds: 





Cash in banks ...-...22e.0.00s AEE P N E ET PEP 175,936.91 
Cash on hand .....-csenes ee E Se Ndd bee Meneame ee Ras TEER EE 300.00 
Cash on deposit .e..essassssowssasssrosresero era S raa EEEE ere E ipetus 425.00 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ..ses.s.sorsen Siw aaeatena eae E ATTE A TARAS INOS 2,413.26 
Advances to Officers and Staf Members ..asssruassssesasnereo SEENA AAEE ES EET 2,035.01 
Checks uncollected .....- anena a aaa AEE E EEEa EOE even i Ae euey a iiaa 34.75 
Inventory of stationery and supplies— 
Booklist paper -....-..0.. PORATA pesreerora Re ARE EEE E reer eT .? 6,293.35 
Bulletin paper .esresssresee ieeeereeenes EET E E E geese sees . 6,681.56 
Postage cieiecesaiaewnaew e a vecanie an E ana nena a a ee e Der ES eee 2, 714,88 { 
Other supplies ........ AEE ETEN REECE EUSE ONS E EET eree 7,552.41 23,242.20 
Prepaid expense ..e.ssersessase EE ere e oean a EO i EEEE EA ere a ETE A 2,145.98 
Deferred charges ........ pe tieehed tea nuw aes Cee heea newer SAREES EE A beh Owe éteeesecuee 17,934.86 
Office devices and building equipment ` 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $1,707.22 ......sserannsseunesenessrer EET 7,129.52 
Total Assets ......... Pistas udtag a TA a a E S E ENET TTE a estate 
Liabilities 
Endowment Funds—Capital: 
Carnegie Fund .....cec geet RETA ETIE E ANETE, SETANTA aa eR : 93,662.53 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund ......ccecscceceeneeenns ea ecard Bruen ies eeu nea veces .2,013,857.13 
General Endowment Fund coscsssscccccceeseuns E SEE aN ia ea aa EE 43,221.20 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund .......... E E A EPE reaa 5,170.74 
Oberly Memorial] Fand ..s,esssrasssesssesnsoversvessasasesassra REN NE EEE edie’ ESE 1,079.80 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund .esssssrssseaea i See ve Seen eg ae Saas a aa ERREEN EER 2,536.57 
James L, Whitney Fund .........00.20ceeseee eee neve’ E PENE EEE TEE 3,470.95 
Total Endowment Fund Capital ...... Seer Tere Tm ET rT Cree ee reer ert ree 


General and Special Funds: 


Accounts payable ........ A E E es ERE E EEE AEE E P EIEEE 4,025.55 
Due Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund ,....,...sseseessesseroescrsenerrseessererereens 49,425.65 
Capital Account eoeteweaeze ee S E E a r E e r a eeeae@eteveoereraervre ee eaete toto ev Gwe teuneenwnee Peeoe*em eee ereervre 178,146.29 
} 
i General Funds 


Income Summary 


Sept. 1, 1950 to Aug. 31, 1951 


; Fiseal 

General Funds: Year 

= l 1950-51 
Membership dues—personal ssssssssesrees Serer eee Terre eee (ANSE AR oes $ 96,041.00 
—institutional .........: Sava a ATEREA soa canes seu E EET AS ETET 24,857.50 
ac gpacial urea hum vey r E E ER D ES E E TET ATE a 11,812.50 
—affilfation .......seeerenes AAEE Sata er ee eae AA eee sas Midna tees í 63.40 
—]ife s..ssccees NT E ET jae ewes tea eeteds EREET T E EA 200.00 
—add’] allotments received .........00005 eee er ee ers ie nek eden ave ss Vibes tach veers 1,980.00 
Bullétin—advertising: .esseanaassssosoronorasnaaeiovseseooonosnonen (Masi keass RES i ahisr abst apa ese 16,061.12 
—position advertising ..ecurecceresencees AER ee oe (ise atk a aa a E sue Cewuaeeees 626.50 
—sales of extra copies sspss...a. E A iho bk weva teas eden eae adiedeee CRO State e a AN an 185.15 
Midwinter Meeting registration ...........+- A pee Wate eae uane AT ETT 3,572.36 
Carnegie Corporation of N.Y. Endowment ............0200e eee ees Lavage nearer peau eesatea a wees 91,998.85 
General Endowment ....ccsccceecscerstevesee AERE ee ee ee duals Satie ah ele ests Siectuchwed«sans 2,760.13 

Regional Conferences pool .esssesssssosessasensss A N E EA seressreesreoesen E T — 

Group Insurance premium refund .......... rT rene er rer oer See tiaiel caw ages pene ese ht ~~ 
Other income .......... ee Te Ee Te Te Ten Te eT ere eee ae pind esa bes ET jee dais we aes 1,506.35 


Total Cross Income POH HENS DL ETE ETOH EN TSE REE EEE reese Ese eae HHS OHesesecsEnesnesHaneseressons 251,664.86 


2,394,596.41 


DO 


231,597.49 


2,162,998.92 


231,597.49 


§2,394,596.41 


aeaeaei 
aeee a e 


Fiscal 
Year 
1949-50 


$ 95,247.00 
23,416.00 
12,020.00 

99.80 
400.00 
1,818.50 
17,793.93 
` 656.00 
375.55 
3,789.00 
79,642.22 
2,286.39 
2,366.99 
1,079.00 
1,161.83 


242,152.21 
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fe 


FEBRUARY 1962 


Dues allotments paid to Divisions ...s...s.esenevrprsssavusasnsoponunecasanesutvosnerosnarsosperso 32,962.83* 21,817.70* 
Bulletin advertising commissions paid to agencies ....se.sssesesssssneoerssasrseneosacesssorseress 1,799.10* 1,999,21* 
Life memberships transferred to Endowment ......cc.cscsecccucnccurecctvoneseeces paaie 200.00* 400.00* 
Total Net Income sci .avesoder Sates ce en relsonaes E ieee seccsscececcevecccses $216,702.93 $217,935.30 

* Red. 


| Regular Membership by Dues Categories 


* denotes category transfers 


For Four Fiscal Years 
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r Number of Members 
Category 1947-48 1948-49 1949.50 1950 Sl 
Personal— . 

S200 reisien nea AE E EESE Sia Pate gee EIEE ofa a avin I ieee wre : ET 1,167 125 §* I 
3.00 E EE E EE E A fa nore E E Sale E E A E E EA 1,525 3,674 3,777 3,663 
BOO: cde eves et Ua wie eee de CONS eens ee s Gata a E a AEE AEE TST E EAEN 1,508 4I l* — 
5.00 ane rere eure eee reo ane Ce ee ee ee y Onova ern st wre ean enne eee ee Ce eo nero ten eenon 6,300 157 4* eE 
C00) weed esinln cede Se ee E EME E Re ee ee ee E E PEP Sia E E bie talsiete 3,419 9,736 9,687 9,005 
8.00 ersan ee Peo ewe eeoe PC ee ee ee Ce ee ee ee ener eee anrarn ee ee 927 28 ] al 

NOOB seis eek Sse de web wes eee oS boas eOsa ee EEN awed S E TE EEE PREE AA EA 505 1,951 2,582 3,102 

Total personal members ..... MPNO COE TEEN A T ISAE PERE AE EA EOE . 15,151 15,712 16,0377 15,771 

Institutional—- 

S 5.00 sis ia) israse erae a a oes PE PE PEREL AE EE EEE EI E E E . 1,775 1,780 1,852 1,911 
100D. cate Vint oe Bien Pew eb Rees 5 eb EE E E A a Wiehe are ee ever sce ce be Wie lore! Cisid-wib de ie Be 349 376 409 450 
15.00 ain rawea eaa e 6 Bee Fee b se 5G Oe W846 8 wna E prea EA Saracen : 132 144 173 197 
DODO: | ceive dari EE vise wess ey ecoes IE E AEN EEE ANAE AS aeons 93 102 101 102 
25:00 ste di wasn eeicaw i oda eaa ONR ayaa aa Sere OERSET E ce 8% EA EA EA a 171 197 ‘218 232 ° 

Total institutional members 00.0.6... ceeee eee e cece eee ee eee ee nee eee nen es veceateeee 2,520 2,599 2,753 2,892 

Total regular members se.ss.uuseasesresreasoresos VEE E E E E E Rare N A E 27,671- 18,311 18,790 18,663 

Amount Paid 
Category 1947-48 1548-49 1949-50 1950-51 
*Personal-— 

S 2A Gaseesae trun es Oa eROR GEA E Ewe e ee ae Ree $ eve, arene Sid ececavavare m acalare $ 2,334.00 250.00 10.00* - 2.00 
DOD Stents dy erdoes See le Se $a ie dike eidiele Seiten oOo OSes Sa teary dees 3,975.00 11,922,006 13,331.00 16,989.00 
4.00 ee ee ee asoatroaabstanangavonyan enpassnara pene eww nanan * 6,032.60 - 64.00 4,00* rT. T 
B00! cece cine cay bees dene TREAN E RE E E 31,500.69 785.06 20,00* — 
GOD ee Enesa POP EE EA E E E OA AE vee 20,514.00 58,116.00 58,122.00 54,030.00 
8.00  ...cscceaacee AOAIE E E ob 6 Sele T T ratkto'a E E E 7,416.60 224,08 8.80 — 

10.00 ........ a E ae E E E E A S E E E E Reade E 5,050.00 19,510.00 25,820.00 31,020 00 

Total personal dues ...ececseaese Oe eer Tere eT ee re ee ee 76,821.00 90,271.00 95,247.00 | 96,041.00 

Institutional— i 

S 600 naerenn ta aiai beers eal de aea EEEE si ‘ 8,875.00 $,£00.00 9,260.00 9,555.00 
1000 - oscclar Steeda is a a wee a BEKES ENEE LINA ` 3,490.00 3,760.00 4.090.00 4,500 00 
ESOO: wees da er ee. S$ RERNA S A PE AE wae Six AS hoidec avetete 1,960.00 2,160.00 2,595.86 2,955.06 
20.00 acras rondoni erana Sib E EE A E A EE E T ond š 1,860.00 2,040.00 2,020.00 2,010.00 
25.00 Oe ee me emer et eer ewaseeatraee terere 4zacssttzayesre ee i oe ee 4,275.06 rf 4,525.80 5,450 98 5,808.00 

Total institutional dues .....ss.asssreseo nih aa eagle towen eer : 20,460.00 21,785.00 23,415.00 24,850.00 

Miscellaneous partial payments ........ccssecseesecnecccensensresses e 123,00 1,00 7.50 

Total reguiar dues ..........+0.- sane wea ee Dana waa Pr eee ei 97,281.00 112,259.00 118,663.00 120,898.50 

Average dues per member eepeeeaeerrPereaetounarreseaprtrrenunanppetevereveorRehavpeepans BERET T 6.32 6.48 








* Denotes deduction. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
The University of Florida Libraries are 


TREASURER’S REPORT 57 
General Funds 
Budget and Expense Summary 
1950-51 t 
Budget Year Ended 
Income 1950-51 8-31-51 
Gross income (1949-50) budgeted ..ssse,ssusuvssesossssossureusnasnsesvunsnanrossansrussasnnesn $241,752.00 241,752.06 
Less—allotments te divisions .......sereseresensuesvonsssnaoraavsnansaanvaaasaseysasassssonran 31,522.00% 31,522.00* l 
—Bulletin advertising commissions ..rcsscccrceccecevonn eer een aera econ eee ese eeeaeaceane 1,999.00* 1,999.00" 
Net income approved for expenditure .ecccasccccccccssreesnesecceeev eset eet ee sees aesansereones 208,231 .00 208,231.00 
Expense E . 
Executive Secretary's Office .......reeenperorosevovrireessseerecocooosrassrasveevasevrrusevueeee 20,009.00 23,129.32 
Washington Office allocation from General Funds ..cccc cece cece ecto enn en ween eee ceeeeneenesaaes 5,008.00 5,000.06 
Membership Service Department— 
Maintenance and Promotion oes 5 Sooo oS SS SER SES ORG DEREK TEU UST De Cee USD Eee oe FORK OO ES 5,965.09 5,020.60 
Elections ..reerrrsre EE EEEE EEE E E E E E A E NE N 1,308.00 1,450.98 
Annuities Servite «ax ase 56 bie 65 5-8F civ KA ASU ESE Soe SETHE ENS SES RTTSAE OWED RIES AS ENE OES Daa OO 3,000.00 3,000.68 
Midwinter Meeting .......sesssavereesveosesosesesesrevesvatrseseoresrorevesasvsasoonsesareasee 2,209.08 2,652.98 
ALL OLLIE: srssersasr eere rann Erea E RCCL POE G A URES TEN GES ETE EE EO AEE N N S 34,311.88 35,496.67 
Information: and Library Services 65 o:0 5565-55. 6e 46 Wao 00.0005 4o Ce eSpace Fen e CaN WCC Sa Ses so epee 15,598.00 15,491.34 
Division of Public Libraries Executive Office ......ccccccccsccuvccnccerscscncevescuneanaseccenas 10,870.00 16,537.87 
DLCYP and AASL Executive "ONE. Sai oss ysis 6 0:6 0955546 SENG SS 5OS Core eRe We ie eens ee Ea 11,465.00 11,526.26 
~- Board ‘of Education for Librarianship ov.c4sc:5duscsovce levee 06589608565 5405 00 8b Oe Wee antes abaes 9,782.80 8,762.72 
Board on Personne! Administration .....s..s.sersresoesesessenssossroansoryssrosavsarsasereesresrto 8,667.09 8,362.45 
Executive Board  scrssseoiesrtsan itana r SOE Sa KEN EEE a e a a a a a a a aaa 2,100.00 4,482.21 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom ...... ccc cece ence ceca rene rere ease nese eer eeneanantenseeenees 2,500.08 2,639.16 
Other Boards and. Committees o0.05 x acca tissen sses woke st besarse nae hea CATENE eee PEPEES STA 500.08 1,487.73 
ALA: Headquarters Position Classification ..........seseesesosnrnevuvesreenpnerasrposoresreneresa — 1,080.35 
Legal fees ci wikia aa wreue ena aA E ES EEE E AAEE E E ee ~ 2,252.30 
Administrative Service Department— 
Services and. Sapplies sews cosa sss sson E Esa KO EEEa ENE NEONET 79,937.00 79,149.56 
Membership Records, Directory and Addressograph s.e.s.ssnesnvesusurunporernrreseunsnsvvereno 17,677.00 15,747.29 
Building ..,.... Piristi L ET T E A A A T E S N heres 16,226.00 16,935.05 
Services and building costs paid from other funds .ssssussessasrvesresenrevonsssrsressoseson 41,924.00* 44,723 .62* 
Operating Reserve .osssscccccsccencesee sere r nee nee eee sees ean sere eee sa nee eee en ee uer esr neneeease 3,048.00 — 
Total nas sisi eevee sere sv.eant ee cere EEA EESE EOE E VEDEREA RENTENE ENRON $208,231.00 209,480.54 
Budzi defecit —Auzist 31, 195I sseibransnnas awa) n aa a EN E NAE ATAR 1,249.54* 
$208,231.00 





offering two graduate assistantships in the 
academic year 1952-53 for study leading to 
a master or doctoral degree in a subject 
field other than 'library science. Graduate 
assistants work approximately 15 hours per 
week in the library, assisting in bibliographi- 
cal research in their field of study. The 
stipend is $1100 for 11 months and holders 


are exempt from out-of-state tuition fees. 
The deadline’ for filling formal application 
is March 31, 1952. Inquiries are invited, 
especially from librarians or students in li- 
brary schools who are interested in ad- 
vanced work in subject fields. Applications 
should be made to Stanley L. West, direc- 
tor of libraries, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 





FOR YOUR READING ROOM AND PERMANENT FILE: 
ARE YOU ON OUR LIST TO RECEIVE EACH YEAR'S 


GOING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK? 


Scholastic Teacher says: “It’s a daisy! ... 
Gives a good picture of campus life and problems, 
plus a list of scholarship opportunities.” 


Volume 5, 35¢ 
di Volume 6, 50¢ 


All college (and other) libraries ought to have: 
FROM THIS DAY FORWARD (interpreting 


the traditional marriage vows), by Kenneth J. 
Foreman; $1.50 and $1. 


ALSO: Have you distributed the famous “Prayer 
in a Library” by Dr. Foreman? $1 per 100. 


AND (for your subject file, for only 50¢): 1 each 
of all (27) Outlook (pamphlet) Reprints (includ- 
ing “Don’t Say Rev. Smithson” and “Youth, 
Science, and Faith”). 







Outlook Publishers 
I N. éth St, Richmond 19, Va. 


A.i 
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| Takes 2: minutes! Costs 2 cents i ` 
| BIND ‘MAGAZINES 
WITH A BRUSH 


and Demco's 
amazing 


NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC 
CONCENTRATE 
Bind a whole volume 
of back numbers with 
a brush! Demco's 
NORBOND dries in 
minutes to a transpar- 
ent, flexible, unbeliev- 
ably strong binding. 


SAVES CURRENT NUMBERS 


Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives magazines a slick, 
flexible, permanent cover. Last 
months longer! 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


DEMCO.. 







LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


"Madison 1, Wis.@ Néw Haven 2, Conn, 


ALA NEWS 


State Department Grant to ALA 


The ALA Executive Board has approved 
the Association’s acceptance of a grant, from 
the State Department amounting to ap- 
proximately $8188. The funds will be used 
for distribution, tọ overseas libraries, of 
Henry Steele Commager’s Living Ideas in 
America. The book was published by 
Harper’s in connection with the ALA 75th 
anniversary. The selection of libraries to 
receive copies is to be made by ALA. 


Director of ALA Washington Office 


Julia D. Bennett, the new director of the 
ALA Washington Cfice, is a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee and the University 
of Illinois Library School. She has done 
branch, reference and extension work in the 
public libraries of Knoxville, Tenn., Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and ‘Charlotte, N.C. Miss 
Bennett began work in the ALA Washing- 
ton Office in March 1951. She was ap- 
pointed assistant director in September and 
assumed duties as director on February i 


Guide io Reference Books 


The library profession’s need for an up- 
to-date Guide to Reference Books has been 
effectively demonstrated by the fact that by 
January 17 over 3200 copies of the seventh 
edition had. been sold since the book was - 
released in December. The new edition, 
edited by Constance M. Winchell, repre- 
sents a complete revision and enlargement 
of the sixth edition published in 1936. 

Miss Winchell is the third editor to work 
on the Guide to Reference Books, first 
issued 50 years ago. as the Guide to the 
Study and Use of Reference Books and 
edited by Alice Bertha Kroeger, For 30 
years this popular volume was constantly 
revised and enlarged by Miss Isadore Gil- 
bert Mudge, outstanding authority on refer- 
ence books. : 

The new seventh edition is available for 
$10 from the ALA Publishing Dept., 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, IH. 


Acting Editor of the Booklist 


Edna Vanek, first assistant on the Book- 
list staff, has accepted the appointment as 
acting editor to fill the vacancy created by 
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the death of Eileen Duggan, editor, on 
January 12. Miss Vanek joined the Book- 
list staff in August 1942 and was appointed 
first assistant in May 1944. 


Two New Participation Areas for 
ALA American Heritage Project 


The big news from the American Heri- 
tage Project Office is that there are two new 
participation areas—Alabama and Mississippi 
—both with state-wide programs. 

In Alabama the program will be spon- 
sored by the State Public Library Service 
Division and coordinated by Mrs. Lois 
Rainer Green. A training course, to be 
held in Birmingham for Alabama partici- 
pants, will also be attended by representa- 
tives from Tennessee and from Raleigh, 
N.C. The Richard B. Harrison Library in 
Raleigh is also beginning a program. 

The sponsor of the Mississippi program 
will be the Mississippi Library Association 
with Jeanne B. Broach serving as coordi- 
nator. The training course will be held in 
Jackson, with representatives from Loui- 
siana attending. 

Members of the ALA American Heritage 
Project staff are greatly encouraged by the 
cooperation and warm-hearted enthusiasm 
shown by the librarians in these states as 
well as by those in the six original project 
areas.. Mrs. Grace Stevenson, director of 
the ‘project, reports that many Mississippi 
people had driven to Meridian, Miss., for a 
meeting with her and waited patiently for 
12 hours for a train delayed by midwest 
blizzards. 


Trustee Citations 


Nominations for the 1952 trustee cita- 
tions should be mailed to the Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
1], Ill, not later than Mar. 15, 1952. Rec- 
ommendations should be accompanied by a 
full record of the candidates’ achievements, 
and may be submitted by any library board, 
any library trustee, a state library associa- 
tion, state trustee organization, state library 
extension agency, or by the Trustees Section 
of the ALA Publie Libraries Division. 

Any outstanding library trustee in service 
during any part of the calendar year pre- 
ceding the 1952 ALA conference, to be 
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ALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 
ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook ` 7.50 


BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
FIELD: indian Bibliography = 10:00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 16:00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ‘49° 5.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
McCOY, JOSEPH- G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of, the West and Southwest 8.50 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River- Of The West 7.50 


Others Will Follow 
All books are facsimile reproductions of 
original out-of-print editions which now sell 
for premiums up to $100, when available. 






WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 






fs , 4 3s “f f, “tl n} s. 
C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW -READY 


SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 


$5.00 
4.00 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many "out-of-print," 
offering an opportunity to your Library, Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


A) PUBLISHERS AND‘ BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


JJ. COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO, 
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held in New York City June 29-July 5, is 
eligible. Equal consideration is given to 
trustees of small and large libraries. 


Book List Cooperation 


Small libraries often look with longing at 
the well selected, attractively printed book 
lists which some of the. large libraries pre- 
pare and make available for their readers. 
This problem led the ALA Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People to 
establish a List Committee whose function 
it is to find outstanding lists and to make 
them available to all libraries. The com- 
mittee has, during its existence, approved 
some 25 children’s and young people’s lists 
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for distribution by the Sturgis Printing 
Company. Each list carries a note indicat- 
ing the recommendation of the division com- 
mittee, and a note. recognizing the cour- 
tesy of the library which shared its profes- 
sional experience and effort by making the 
list available. The purchasing library may 
also have its imprint on the lists. 

Fifteen of the lists are still up to date 
and in print, and several new ones are now 
in preparation. An envelope of samples 
of these and other lists will be sent for 
$1.00 by Sturgis Frinting Company, Sturgis, 
Mich. Jean C. Roos, Youth Department, 
Cleveland Public Library, is chairman of 
the DLCYP List Committee. 


ALA Builetin Editor Appointed : 


ansom L. Ricrarpson, librarian of the 

Curtis Memorial Library, Meriden, 
Conn., has been appointed editor of the 
ALA Bulletin and will assume his new duties 
late in February. Mr. Richardson was born 
in Fillmore, N.Y., in 1914. He attended 
the public schools there and received his 


k 





ent: 


Ray Fredericks 


Ransom L. Richardson 


AB degree from Houghton College, Hough- 
ton, N.Y., in 1987. In 1988 he received his 
BS in LS degree from Syracuse University. 


From 1938 to 1943 the newly appointed 
editor was an assistant in the Hartford 
(Conn.) Public Library. The next two years 
were spent overseas where Mr. Richardson’s 
tour of duty with the U.S. Army included 
being an Army instructor in library science 
at Oberammergau, Germany. While in 
England, in 1945, he attended courses for 
professional librarians, giyen in London and 
Manchester, under the auspices of the Eng- 
lish Library Association. 

Mr. Richardsor. became the city librarian 
in Meriden, Conn., in 1946. He was 
granted a leave of absence from October 
1949 to June 190 to serve as a consultant 
to the Connecticut State Department of 
Education on the development of a plan for 
the improvement of library service in the 
state. In 1949 ne also made a survey of 
the West Haven (Conn.) Public Library. 
He has served as president of the Connecti- 
cut Library Association (1949-50) and of the 
New England Likrary Association (1949-51), 

Mr. and Mrs. Richardson have three 
young sons currently referred to as “The 
Backfield” and guaranteed to rout any eve- 
ning brooding on the woes and cares of 
being an editor.t_ We welcome Mr. Richard- 
son to the staff of the ALA and wish hirn a 
progressive and happy term of office with 
the Bulletin. 

—Davio H. CLIFT 


1 Outgoing editor’s notz: No comment. 
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Public Library Lectures to Be Issued 


A Symposium in Public Librarianship— 
Three Addresses, is scheduled for February 
15 publication by the University of Califor- 
nia Press, Berkeley 4. The three public 
library lectures were delivered at a sympo- 
sium held on the Berkeley and Los Angeles 
campuses of the university in May 1951. 
Titles included in the volume are: “Free 
Libraries.and a Free World,” Luther Evans; 
“The World of Tomorrow Is Here Today,” 


‘Clarence R.-Graham; “A Municipal Library 


and Its Community,” Amy Winslow. Price 
of the publication is $1.25. 


CLA Conference | 


The annual conference of the Canadian 
Library Association will be held June 7-12 
in Banff, Alberta. In addition to an in- 
téresting program, many social events have 
been scheduled including visits to Lake 
Louise and Mt. Norquay. Delegates will 
once again receive the Canadian Passenger 
Association’s grant of round-trip railroad 
tickets.for one and one-half fare. Additional 
information will appear ‘in the January, 
March and May 1952 issues of the Cana- 
dian Library Association's CLA Bulletin. 


Dewey Decimal Classification 


Forest Press, Inc., publisher of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification, recently announced 
a reorganization and expansion of the Deci- 


‘mal Classification editorial staff and pro- 


ram. Reported plans have been issued as 
follows : 


“The first task of the reorganized editorial staff 
will be to revise and expand the index of Edi- 
tion 15 to make it more truly a relative index; 
increasing its size by about 200 pages. It is 
planned to complete this work in time to in- 
clude the revised index in thé next printing of 
Edition 15, which will be designated as Edition 
15 Revised; and arrangements will be made 
to furnish copies of the revised index to all 
purchasers of the first printing at manufacturing 
cost. 

“The next step in the editorial program will 
be the preparation of Edition 7 of the Abridged 


Decimal Classification, which will be a book of 
about 200 pages, in conformity with Edition 
15. Plans are also under consideration for 
early publication of a Spanish translation (of 
Edition 15 Revised), for which there appears 
to be an increasingly urgent demand.” 


` Special Survey in California 


The University of California, waich has 
a school of librarianship on the Berkeley 
campus is sponsoring a special survey 
of the possible need of a school on the 
Los Angeles campus. The survey will be 
conducted by Dr. Robert D. Leigh, visiting 


. professor of library service at the School 
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of Library Service, Columbia University, 
and formerly director of the recently com- 
pleted Public Library Inquiry. The state of 
California has doubled its population in the 
last 10 years und regents of the university 
have been told that the existing schools 
of librarianship are not graduating enough 
librarians to meet the needs of the state. 


Where Are Copies of These Books? 


The -Library of Congress has issued its 
15th annual Select List of Unlocated Re- 
search Books, a 107-page publication enu- 
merating aboyt 1500 books, requested by 
research workers, which were not found in 
the National Union Catalog nor in the 64 
leading reference libraries that check the 
Weekly List of Unlocated Research Books 
issued by the Library's Union Catalog Divi- 
sion. It is hoped that many of the books 
listed will be located and reported to the 
library indicated at the end of each entry, 
and also to the Union Catalog Division of 
the Library of -Congress. Libraries may 
obtain a copy of the Select List from the 
Publications Section, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Books for Brotherhood 


An annotated book list, Books for Brother- 
hood for Adults and Children, mav be ob- 
tained free of charge by writing to the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


ee a a a ee ee E E A cE SE eR Par PC Eee 
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American Children’s Books 
Welcomed Abroad 


In 18 countries CARE—Unesco children’s 
book packages are now stockpiled for imme- 
diate delivery as fast as contributions of 
funds are received. Each month the num- 
ber of gift packages sent has increased. In 
one recent month funds for 233 packages 
were donated and the books went to all but 
one of the countries to which they may cur- 
rently be sent. The International Relations 
Committee of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, which co- 
operated to get this program established, 
hopes American libraries, schools and clubs 
will soon reach an average monthly “coniri- 
bution of funds for 1000 monthly packages. 

City and area committees to promote the 
Children’s Book Fund campaign are estab- 
lished and have raised funds by theater 
benefit programs, square dance parties, 
luncheons and book fairs. Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Highland Park (Mich.) and 
the Lynn (Mass.) areas have active con- 
tinuing committees which seek newspaper, 
radio and store publicity as well as promo- 
tion through school classrooms and libraries. 
Through these committees American chil- 
dren’s books are beginning to reach chil- 
dren in many parts of the world. As each 
community sets up its own CARE Children’s 
Book Committee, and is able to establish a 
continuous donation program, the Interna- 
tional Relations Committees dream of 
sharing American books with children over- 
seas will begin to come true. 


Midwest Inter-Library Center Opens 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chi- 
cago, is now in full operation, On Decem- 
ber 7 the first books were moved into the 
newly completed fourth tier of its book- 
stacks. On the same day the first request 
for a book was received. The University 
of Minnesota, a member institution, re- 
quested a Leipzig University dissertation 
published in 1932. Within an hour it was 
in the mail. 

A few days later 8500 catalog cards were 
mailed to the 15 participating institutions, 
along with B descriptions of the 
Center's. collections of newspapers, disserta- 
tions, college catalogs and textbooks. The 
descriptions and catalog cards give the mem- 
ber institutions full information on material 


available. 
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List of Periodicals 


A Union List of Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals in the Libraries of the Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland, a 63-page 
pamphlet, may be ordered for $1.00 from 
the Library, Nova Scotia Research Founda- 
tion, P.O. 1027, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Can. 
The publication, edited by Maurice P. 
Boone and published by the Imperial Press, 
was sponsored by the Maritime Library 
Association and the Nova Scotia Research 
Foundation. l 


Juneau Publie Library 

Juneau, the capital of Alaska, recently 
dedicated its first public library building. 
The new library was made possible by con- 
tributions from the citizens of Juneau and 
the small communities of Douglas and 
Thane. The Juneau Public Library) before 
occupying its new building, had shared the 
second floor of the City Hall. In 1950 the 
library, with a collection of 10,000 volumes, 
reported an average circulation of 3.9 vol- 
umes for each of the 5818 citizens of 
Juneau. p 


Children and Youth 
Midcentury Committee 
` Throughout 1921 the 600 national organ- 
izations and the federal and state repre- 
sentatives that ‘participated in the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth kave worked in many dif- 
ferent ways toward accomplishment of the 
G7 recommendations made by the confer- 
ence. As a means of stimulating action and 
helping groups to coordinate their efforts to 
achieve the goals of the conference The 
National Midcentury Committee for Chil- 
dren and Youth, has been established with 
headquarters at 160 Broadway, New York 
7, New York. Elma Phillipson serves as 
executive secretary. A Progress Bulletin 
will be issued occasionally from that office. 
The Advisory Gouncil on Participation of 
National Organizations is assisting in the 
follow-up of the conference. Mildred L. 
Batchelder, ALA Headquarters, is ALA 
representative on the Advisory Council. 
State and city libraries and library or- 
ganizations, are finding especially useful the 
illustrated folder, Get an Inside View of 
Your Libraries. These leaflets can be pur- 
chased in quantity from the ALA Publishing 
Dept. (100—$3; 250—$7; 500—$18). 


POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Cataloger, 20 years experience in public and 
university libraries, wants administrative posi- 
tion in college or university library. Have 
used L.C. and D.C. classifications. Prefer 
Southeast. B419 

Experienced librarian desires position in re- 
search library in New York City. B420 

Young woman, B.A., M.S. in L.S., now in 
charge small community library. Desires ad- 
ministrative or public relations position, pref- 
erably suburban N.Y. B415 

Private school librarian. M.S. major in cat. 
& classif. 18 yrs. ref. experience. Available 
for summer work begin June 15. B417 


Positions Open 


HEAD CATALOGER for small public li- 
brary in Pacific Northwest. 40 hour week, 4 
weeks’ vacation, retirement and sick leave. 
Minimum salary $3000. B418 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN in charge of 
Circulation Department, assist in Reader’s Ad- 
visory Service; Library degree and experience 
required. Attractive new building. Excellent 
Staff facilities. Beginning salary: $3800.00; 37 
hour work week; One Month’s vacation, Re- 
tirement Plan. Apply: Lillian C. Van Mater, 
Library Director, Hempstead Public Library, 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 

LIBRARIANS; for The Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, a growing system in Borough of 
Queens, New York City. Library degree, sal- 
ary $3000 plus $250 cost of living bonus, an- 
nual increments, 40 hour week, month vacation, 
liberal sick leave, state retirement plan. Write 
full details. Lilian Pearce, Queens Borough 
Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 
32, N.Y. 

Public Library—Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, California. Expanding li- 
brary system in fast growing section of Cali- 
fornia needs senior librarian, cataloging 
($282-$352) and junior librarian, bookmobile 
( $252-$315) 37% hour work week, vacation, sick 
leave, retirement, civil service status. Apply 
Director of Library Service. 

CHILDREN’S LIB. I for branch wk. No 
even. or. Sat. wk., 40-hr. wk. Grad. from 
accred. lib. sch. No exp., beg. sal. $246. 
Apply L. A. Co. Civil Serv. Comm., 501 N. 
Main St., L.A. 12, Calif. 

High School Librarian for northern Ohio 
community. 40 hour week, one month vaca- 
tion, retirement, sick leave; pleasant working 
conditions. Salary $3,000. Apply to Gertrude 
E. Hewit, Librarian, Carnegie-Stahl Free 
Public Library, Bellevue, Ohio. 

REFERENCE AND CIRCULATION LI- 
BRARIAN in village library. % hour from New 


York City. 5 day, 38 hr. week, 2 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, N.Y. State retirement plan. 
Salary $8000. B416 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES. .. . 
Head of Main Children’s Room ($3600-$4440) 
Branch Librarian ($3000-$4440) ‘Assistant for 
Science and Industry division ($2880-$4200) 
Retirement, generous working conditions. Ap- 
ply to James C. Foutts, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Youngstown, Ohio. ` , 

Wanted: A Bookmobile Librarian to serve 11 
schools with children in the‘ first 6 grades. 
Should be interested in childrén’s development 
and modern methods of reading. One assistant. 
Ann Whitmack, Librarian, Parmly Billings Me- 
morial Library, Billings, Montana. 

JUNIOR REFERENCE LIBRARIAN in 
busy library with 90,000 volumes and staff of 
26 in suburban city of 43,500, 35 min. by train 
from New York City. Starting salary $2800 
plus $420 cost-of-living adjustment. Annual in- 
crements of $150 to basic maximum of $3700. 
38 hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, pension sys- 
tem. 5th year L.S. degree required. Apply: 
Director, Public Library, White Plains, New 
York, 

Reference-Readers Advisor—April 1s:. Pro- 
gressive Modern Library in the Puget Sound 
Area, 5.day, 40 hour week, retirement, vaca- 
tion, etc. Starting salary, $3,000. Apply to 
Librarian, Public Library, Bremerton, Washing- 
ton. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Completely renovated 
downtown library, two branch libraries in 
County, bookmobile service. Staff of twelve. 
Degree, accredited graduate study, adminis- 
trative experience required. Starting salary 
about $4500.00. Retirement benefits and paid 
vacation, Apply: Secretary, Board of Directors, 
Huntington Public Library, Huntington,, West 
Virginia. 

CHILDREN’S LIB. II for branch werk. No 
even. or Sat. wk., 40-hr. wk. Grad. from 
accred. lib, sch. 2 yrs. prof. lib. exp. Beg. 
sal. $259. Apply L. A. Co. Civil Serv. Comm., 
501 N. Main, L.A. 12, Calif. 

Librarian wanted as Head of Fine Arts- 
Audio Visual Department ‘in process of organ- 
ization. Salary schedule $315-355 per month; 
40 hour, 5 day week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 
days annual sick leave cumulative over 5 year 
period; liberal retirement plan; group life and 
hospital insurance. Submit record of experi- 
ence, education, reference, recent phctograph 
and earliest date available to Personnel Direc- 
tor, Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

Wanted general assistant with B.L.S. degree, 
public library experience, under 40 years of 
age, for Midwestern suburban library. Salary 
$3600.00. B421 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25, 


institutions may advertise to Gl staff positions. 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


“~ 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 
Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Payments shovid not be 
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Southern California city needs librarians. 
The City of Glendale, population 100,000, has 
several positions now open for entering level, 
professional librarians. Salary $252 to $815 
per month. No experience required. The 
pal salary may be set above the minimum 
depending upon the qualifications of the ap- 
plicant. Applications will be accepted from 
people who graduate from an accredited li- 
brary school as late as June 1952. The closing 


date for submitting applications is March 14, | 


1952. For additional information please write 
to the Civil Service Office, City Hall, Glendale 
5, California. 

Assistant wanted for special library in City of 
Chicago. Degree from accredited library school 
required. B422. 


= ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 














OUT-OF-PRIN 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 

request us to make recommendations for head ` 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of. 
library service. Saleries are excellent according 
to qualifications. : 


HE American College Bureau operates in all 

divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated cflice, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library divsion and librarians are 
continually registerimg for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, III. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 








LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION] 


lf others heve failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


“Torn, BOOKS 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, UR 
Member NATA 


Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a aigh percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and ozhers, in the book field. 





Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public, and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable.- Write for information. 
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Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 


We report quickly at lowes? prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supplir. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 
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Success habita 





with the right 
reference tools 


CG. more than ever before, the role of the educa- 
tor in molding youth’s habits is vital. For better or for 
worse today’s youth is the raw material of tomorrow's 


adults. 


America’s teachers and librarians realize their great re- 
sponsibility in helping boys and girls lay the groundwork 
for future success. They realize that success habits can 
only be started early by using the right reference tools. 
That is why they choose the Encyclopedia Americana as 


the ideal and indispensable work for every reference need. 


Within the pages of this highly recommended encyclo- 
pedia, boys and girls find the tools of knowledge which 
make the difference between the average student and the 
outstanding one... tools which make success habits easy 
to form and set the pattern for adult life. A vast store- 


house of authoritative information, the Encyclopedia 





Americana covers every phase of human endeavor accu- 


e] 
rately, comprehensively, and with up-to-date knowledge. 
Brilliantly edited and constantly revised, the Americana 
is truly the cornerstone of tomorrow’s successful career. 


w 


Attractively bound—printed on glareless paper—readable type— 
Subject index and reader's guide — glossaries of new terms. 


Digest of books, plays, operas—comprehensive bibliographies. 


Encyclopedia MMERICANA 


30 VOLUMES 


24,000 PAGES è 66,000 ARTICLES 
8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS è 280,000 INDEX ENTRIES 





Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Refer- 
ence Work” — a beautiful 36-page booklet that 
describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana 
Corporation, Educational Division, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


School. 
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Main reading room, library of the Shawnee 
Mission High School Library, Merriam, 
Kansas. The furniture is of Library Bureau's 
famous Natural Birch. Under-window book- 
shelves utilize otherwise wasted space. Note 





the specially built charging desks (in fore- 
ground) with built-in catalog trays. The 
reference table, for use of encyclopedias, and 
other large reference books, in right center, 
is shown in greater detail in the picture below. 


You get extra years of service from LB furniture 





Built up to a standard, not down to a 
price, LB library furniture will be both 
useful and beautiful ten, twenty, or 
even fifty years from now. Your replace- 
ment cost becomes virtually nil. And 
when you expand your library, Library 
Bureau can always supply you with 
furniture that will harmonize and inter- 
member perfectly with what you have. 


Sturdy reference table for much used reference 
books, or bulky, hard-to-handle books .. . gives 
great ease of reference .. . adequate working 
space and light. 


wl Liha 





Library Bureau—Originator of Specialized Library Eq 


For more complete details on LB 
quality furniture, write to Library 
Bureau, Room 1742, Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Ask for Catalog LB 403. And 
when next you need anything for your 
library, call your local Remington Rand 
office, let LB show you the facts for 
comparison — then you decide. 
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Books are Basic has been chosen by the Program Committee as the Theme of the 
New York 1952 Conference, The First General Session will deal with the 
cultural aspects of books; the Second with the part played by books in 
business and technology; the Third with books as a bridge to international 
relations; while the Fourth will be devoted to freedom of inquiry, Possible 
speakers have been decided upon and we are hoping for favorable answers soon, 
Local Committee chairmen have been appointed and will be announced in the 
April ALA Bulletin, 


More on the Conference: Several groups within ALA are cooperating with 
Columbia University in sponsoring Institutes preceding the New York Conference, 
The Adult Education Board and the Adult Education Committee of the Public 
Libraries Division are sponsoring a five-day series of meetings in their field, 
and the Division of Cataloging and Classification is arranging a similar pro- 
gram on the organization of subject materials in libraries, The three 
Institutes scheduled at Columbia have the following titles: 


Strengthening Educational Service in Public Libraries 
Subject Analysis of Library Materials 
Management Research and Improvement in Libraries 


President Fyan, Mr, Downs, Mr, Munn, and the Executive Secretary met in Wash- 


ington on February 26 and 27 for conferences with Commissioner McGrath of the 
U.S. Office of Education and Miss Bennett, Director of the AIA Washington 
Office, 


he ALA's Washington Office has added Mr, Herbert H. Fockler to its staff for 
the next few months to assist with the Library Service Bill, Mr. Fockler, 
who will work approximately half time, has just completed his library school 
course work at Catholic University, 


ALA's C ttee on Relations with Publishers and the American Book Publishers 
Council's Committee on Reading Development will hold a joint meeting at the 
Library of Congress on March 28, 


The Headquarters Librarian, Miss Helen T, Geer, has prepared articles on the 
American Library Association and on library progress for 1951 for the yearbooks 


of seven encyclopedias: Americana, Collier's, Encyclopedia Britannica, New 
International, World Book, Worldscope, and the American Peoples! Enclopedia, 


The Pulaski County Free Library in Virginia writes; "Thank you for the *Spot 
Announcement Bulletins,' We shall be on the air this week and shall appreciate 


receiving the monthly list for future use, Once again AIA is a help," The 
radio spot announcements are prepared by the ALA Public Relations Committee, 
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A meeting of Division Executive Secretaries was held at Headquarters on March 


13. The agenda included planning for the meeting during the New York Con- 
ference between the ALA Executive Board and representatives of divisions and 
other national library groups. Working vapers on matters of immediate con- 
cern will be distributed to the groups prior to the meeting in New York, 


Several members have written us of their satisfaction over the Summary Reports 
of the Midwinter Meeting prepared by librarians from the District of Columbia, 
Plans are under way to provide similar reports for the New York Conference, 

We still have some of the Midwinter Reports on hand end these will be mailed 
to you, as long as the supply lasts, upon receipt of $1 in cash, 


This issue of the ALA Bulletin carries two articles of timely subject and 


Association interest. All members will probably be much interested in reading 
what Mr. Ulveling and Mr, Dix have to say, 


The European Center of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, some 


time ago, held a meeting of librarians from a large number of countries to 
discuss problems relating to official government publications, The minutes 
of the conference along with some of the best working papers and a short sec- 
tion containing practical information concerning ways of acquiring government 
publications in the United States and a number of Western European countries 
is now being published in French under the editorship of M, Roussier, chief 
librarian of the Bibliotheque de la Prefecture de la Seine and the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has generously made 900 copies available 

to the ALA for distribution to libraries in this country, 


The Executive Secretary had the good fortune to meet with and speak before the 
Library Club of Cleveland and Vicinity on March 7, President Vormelker gave a 
dinner before the meeting and I had the very great pleasure of a few mimtes! 

conversation at dinner with Miss Linda Eastman who not only came to the dinner 
but had the fortitude to listen to the speaker of the evening, On the follow- 
ing morning, Mr, Mumford took me on a tour of Cleveland's great Public Library 
- the kind of a tour for which Dr, Harvey Cushman coined the word "perlustra- 

tion," It was a splendid trip and I greatly enjoyed meeting and talking with 

the librarians of Cleveland, 


All of us who had the privilege of knowing him were greatly saddened by the 
recent death of Reuben Peiss of the faculty of the School of Librarianship 


at the University of California, Never robust, Reuben's health had been a 
matter of concern to his many friends since the days of World War II during 
which we worked so hard for the war effort, Later he served as Chief of the 
Library of Congress Mission to Europe, It was my privilege to work under him 
on the LC Mission and I came to know well what a keen mind he had and what a 
thoughtful and gentle soul he was, His profession and friends have lost much, 


David H, Clift 
Executive Secretary 


March 14, 1952 
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1.No! Precision-engineered VMP 
steel construction can never warp, 
sag, or crack. 


2. Most important. Exclusive VMP de- 
sign hinged shelves add vital stor- 
age and handling flexibility — save 
time and money. 


3.Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR 
shelves provide better ventilation 
allow air to circulate freely to all 
parts of books. Books last longer, 
never rot! 


4. Yes—for every kind of job. Virginia 
Metal Products offers the benefit of 
its vast experience in the solution 
of all technical questions concern- 
ing free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 

5. No! VMP equipment actually costs 
far less! In fact, about half the cost 
of wood shelving! 


Do you know the answers to these questions on 
YP) 8 Library stacks and equipment? 


Will VMP steel bookstacks and shelves 


warp, sag, or crack? 


How important to efficient library func- 
tion are hinged shelves? 


Does VMP U-BAR shelving actually add 
to the life of books? 


Is it more advantageous to utilize the ser- 
vices of the world’s largest manufacturer 
of bookstack, shelving and equipment? 


Is VMP steel library equipment 
more expensive? 


FREE: 8-page brochure describing 
VMP modern functional library 
bookstack equipment, complete with 
illustrations, shelf and stack data — 
a valuable asset to all librarians and 
architects. For your free copy, just 
write “Bookstack” on your letterhead 
or card and mail to Dept. 3 


än VIRGINA METAL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


2 WORTH STREET + NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Newbery and Caldecott Award 
Winners 


HELEN KINSEY 


HE 1952 John Newbery Medal for 
j ees distinguished ‘contribution 
American literature for children” is being 
awarded to Eleanor Estes for her book 
Ginger Pye published in 1951 by Harcourt 
Brace. 


“the 
to 





Eleanor Estes 


Eleanor Estes, author of numerous books 
for children and one adult novel, is already 
well known to children for her Hundred 
Dresses and for her stories about the dearly 
loved Moffat family of Cranbury, Con- 
necticut. 

Ginger Pye presents a new family, the 
Pyes, who live in the same small New 
England town as the Moffats but are con- 








Helen Kinsey is children’s books’ specialist on The Book- 
list staff at ALA Headquarters, 

The first announcement of the Newbery and Caldecott 
Medal winners was made in New York on March 7 by 
Elizabeth Gross, chairman of the Newbery-Caldecott Com- 


mittee of the Children’s Library Association and Frederick G. 
Melcher, donor of the The 
tion of the medals to the recipients of the awards will be 
at the Newbery-Caldecott July 1 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York during the 
Conference of ALA. 


award medals, formal presenta- 


made dinner on at the 


7lst Annual 
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cerned with affairs of their own, namely 
the search for their dog Ginger who has 
mysteriously disappeared. The story of 

Rachel, Jerry, three-year old Uncle Bennie, 
the youngest uncle in Cranbury and one of 
the most delightful characters in children’s 
literature, and the dog Ginger Pye is truly 
a work of creative imagination, possessing a 
sense of reality that can be achieved only 
by one who remembers and understands 
the joys and sorrows of children. 

Eleanor Estes was born and grew up in 
the town of West Haven, Connecticut, in a 
home where books and storytelling were a 
natural and important part of family life. 
When she graduated from high school in 
1923, Eleanor Estes entered the training 
class of the New Haven Public Library and 
by 1928 had become head of the children’s 
department. In recognition of her outstand- 
ing work in the juvenile field she was, in 
1931, awarded the Caroline M. Hewins 
scholarship which provided a year of study 
at the Pratt Institute Library School. While 
at Pratt she met Rice Estes, also a student, 
and in 1932 they were married. 

During the years between 1932 and 1940, 
when her first book The Moffats was ac- 
cepted for publication, Mrs. Estes held the 
position of Children’s Librarian in the New 
York Public Library, working successively 
at the Chatham Square Branch, the West 
New Brighton Branch, and the George Bruce 
Branch. 

Soon after the publication of The Sleep- 
ing Giant and Other Stories, the Estes 
moved from New York to Los Angeles 
where Mr. Estes held a position in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Library. At 
present the Estes, with their small daughter 
Helena, live in Fairfield, Connecticut. Mr. 
Estes is head of Fairfield Memorial Library. 

Ginger Pye, illustrated with the author’s 
own drawings, as humorous and charming 
as the story, received the Herald Tribune 
Children’s Spring Book Festival award in 
the 8-12 age group. 
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The 1952 Randolph Caldecott Medal for 


“the most distinguished American picture 
book for children” is being awarded to 
Nicholas Mordvinoff for his book Finders 





Arni 


Nicholas Mordvinoff 


Keepers published in 1951 by Harcourt 
Brace. 

The same happy collaboration with 
William Lipkind which resulted in The 
Two Reds, a runner-up for last year's 
Caldecott award, produced Finders Keep- 
ers, the story of two dogs who find a bone 
together and argue over its ownership. Mr. 
Mordvinoff’s striking and humorous pictures 
are original in concept, bold in color, free 
and strong in design. 

Born in Petrograd just before the out- 
break of the Russian revolution, Nicholas 
Mordvinoff escaped at the age of six to 
Paris where he lived and studied during his 
youth and early manhood. He does not 
remember ever actually beginning to draw, 
it was something he always did. By the 
time he was seventeen his illustrations and 
cartoons were appearing in French maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

In 1934, wanting to develop his own ideas 
and style of painting, his first interest, he 
went to the South Pacific and there remained 
for thirteen years, living and painting on 
Tahiti and the surrounding islands. He re- 
turned to New York in 1946 and eventually 
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established himself in a studio on St. Mark’s 
Place. It was there that he and William 
Lipkind conceived and developed the idea 
for The Two Reds. 

His two picture books for children and 
his illustrations for both adult and children’s 
books, of which Thunder Island by Stone 
and Cezar and the Music Maker by Schwalje 
are two, reflect Nicholas Mordvinoft’s varied 
background and his years of study and ex- 
perimentation in art forms. 

Runners-up for the Newbery award are 
Elizabeth Baity, Americans Before Colum- 
bus, Viking; Holling C. Holling, Minn of 
the Mississippi, Houghton; Nicholas Kalash- 
nikoff, The Defender, Scribner; Julia L. 
Sauer, The Light at Tern Rock, Viking; 
Mary Buff, The Apple and the Arrow, 
Houghton. 





Illustration from Finder Keepers reprinted 
by permission of Harcourt Brace & Co. 


Runners-up for the Caldecott award are 
Marie H. Ets, Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo, 
Viking; Marcia Brown, Skipper John’s Cook, 
Scribner; Margaret B. Graham, All Falling 
Down, Harper; William B. DuBois, Bear 
Party, Viking; Elizabeth Olds, Feather 
Mountain, Houghton. 

It is of special interest to librarians that 
both the Newbery award winner and Mar- 
garet McElderry, editor of children’s books 
for the publisher of both award books, have 
held positions as children’s librarians in the 
New York Public Library. 


A Reply 


Those of you who know me or know my 
record need not be told that I do not go out 
of my way to create trouble or dissension. 
Those of you who know the Detroit Public 
Library know that there is no more liberal 
and democratically operated library in the 
country. And those of you who have read 
the professional journals for the past 10 years 
know that not many libraries can exceed the 
Detroit record for fearlessness in upholding 
the principles of freedom and fairness. 
When that called for resistance to outside 
pressure as in the case of the attack on 
Lillian Smith’s book, Strange Fruit, I, per- 
sonally, led the opposition though the police 
commissioner threatened to bring every 


pressure possible—political, religious, busi- ` 


ness and social—to force me to withdraw the 
book. I continued to carry on the fight even 
when the then mayor told me personally 
that unless the book was removed by the 
following Tuesday my job wouldn't be worth 
much to me. I risked my position and my 
entire career to uphold a principle; and I 
won. The ALA Bulletin’s write-up of that 
incident is one of 18 items cited in a current 
reading list.for librarians, “Propaganda and 
Pressures, issued by the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee of ALA. 
When the race riots in Detroit created one 
of the most tense situations in the city’s 
history, the library won acclaim across the 
country, in and out of our professional 
circles, for the quick fearless action in trying 
to restore sanity among both the white and 
the colored peoples. Because this was done 
while other community agencies were grop- 
ing lest they make a false move, the library’s 
publication was grasped and distributed by 


Mr. Ulveling is director of the Detroit Public Library. 
This address, delivered at the 1952 ALA Midwinter Meeting 
of the Acquisition Department Heads of Research Libraries 
Round Table, was given in reply to the article, “Book Selec- 
tion Principles,” written by the ALA Committee on Intellec- 
tual Freedom and appearing in the November 195] ALA 
Bulletin, Mr. Ulveling’s original article, ‘Book Selection 
Policies,” was read at the July 1951 ALA Conference and 
appeared in the August 1951 Library Journal, 
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the thousands by agencies whicli themselves 
should have been leading the way. 

The “Races of Man” exhibit, which in 
pamphlet and film form created serious 
library problems in some cities, had its 
library premiére in the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. | 

I cite these instances of courageousness, 
not for self glorification, but to make plain, 
when the author meets the critic in our 
present misunderstanding, that I, too, have 
resisted the enemy, not with prolific writing 
in journals but on the field of action. After 
reading the report of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee in the November ALA 
Bulletin, however, I have almost concluded 
that I defended intellectual freedom in the 
wrong place; the sage was right when he . 
said, “The pen is mightier than the sword.” 

That, however, is in the past. As my 
text for the day I take two sentences from 
the narrative section of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee’s recent book list which I 
referred to earlier. They are: “As librarians, 
we pride ourselves on keeping calm. We 
do not like to ‘view with alarm.” (This 
came in a paragraph that was very laudatory 
of the action of Detroit, Bartlesville, and 
Scarsdale.) 

Nothing: really productive could come 
from continuing the battle on an emotional 
level. Of course I would be more than hu- 
man if I didn't resent, inwardly at least, 
the distortions of my remarks which the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee’s report 
perpetrated. In preparing this the commit- 
tee probably unwittingly, employed several 
propaganda devices. Putting quotation 
marks around prejudicial words left the im- 
pression with the casual reader that the 
words were mine, though in 25 years of 
speaking at professional meetings and in 
writing in professional journals, I have never 
spoken of “protecting” readers nor of “the 
less intelligent or less discriminating citi- 
zenry nor of books “safe” for them to read. 

Another device used was substituting for 
my positive assertions their version of an 
opposite negative. It was almost as if I 
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said, “I will take the New York Central to 
Chicago,” and they are arguing as if I said, 
“I will never ride the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road,” those being the two main lines be- 
tween here and Detroit. To be specific, I 
said we would buy books to help people. 
This they have interpreted to mean every 
book we don’t buy was rejected “to avoid 
criticism by a pressure group or individual.” 

One or two other propaganda devices 
could be cited. There isn’t time however 
to take up the five-page excoriation point 
by point. However, two further instances 
which. show lack of understanding will be 
well to have clarified before our discussion 
begins. It had never occurred to me that 
such a group as comprise the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee would in 1951 think 
that the term “the general reader” was a 
term of opprobrium referring to a separate 
class of semi-intelligent people in our so- 
ciety. However, in a‘ letter of clarification 


sent to every member of the committee, 10° 


weeks before publication day—a letter still 
unacknowledged by any member but the 
Detroit—I defined the term. I said that 
the branches “have collections of sound 
substantial material for what we call the 
general reader, that is the person who comes 
for some good reading material in any of 
many subject fields, as differentiated from 
the person who comes to read up on a 
particular subject and perhaps to pursue 
that subject beyond the introductory type 
of volume. To us the general reader may 
be anyone, even the Ph.D. in mathematics 
who like the clerk or the mechanic may take 
a history of art one time, a book on phi- 
losophy another, a biography or anything 
else but who has no driving urge to read 
intensively or extensively on any one of 
these subjects.” To me this seemed to make 
clear that all of us who read are probably 
general readers part of the week, even 
though we may be specialists at other times. 
In view of that, imagine my surprise when 
I read what they said. Here it is: | 

The Detroit policy in its present form 
seems to assume that the general reader 
using a branch library not only lacks an 
inquiring mind but is furthermore not to be 
trusted. 

It seems to assume that there is ‘a clear 
distinction possible between people with 


inquiring minds and general readers. .. . 

I hope I have keen fully fair, even chari- 
table, in saying they probably didn’t under- 
stand me! 

The last of these references to the report 
concerns a point that I know has been 
uppermost in their minds because of the 
Montclair labeling case. This, I feel sure, 
must have colored their thinking even 
though the two situations have no parallel 
and nothing in common. However, some- 
how they reached the conclusion that plac- 
ing a book in our Reference Services is 
labeling or segregation on the basis of 
dangerous content. Their assumption seems 
to be that our Reference Services consist of 
a case of books, under glass, behind some 
desk. Actually the Reference Services in 
Detroit consist of 10 tremendous depart- 
ments with aggregate holdings that are 
well in excess of < million volumes of which 
250,000 are on tke open shelf. More than 
two thirds of the total book collection of 
the Detroit Public Library belongs to the 
Reference Services. And all of these books 
except the rarest, like the original manu- 
script of George Washington’s diary, the 
Second Folio of Shakespeare and a relatively 
small number of obvious reference books, 
circulate. If this is labeling in the nefarious 
sense in which the committee uses the 
term, then, ladies and gentlemen, the De- 
troit Public Library is labeled beyond the 
hope of ever returning that enormous institu- 
tion to the simple freedom which these. 
intellectuals require. But the whole argu- 
ment that inclusion in the Reference Serv- 
ices is labeling becomes a little ridiculous 
when you realize that the half million books 
in the branches are virtually all duplicates 
of titles in the Reference Services. 

I said earlier I would be more than hu- 
man if I failed to resent inwardly some of 
these distortions. I have tried, however, to 
be completely objective. So in trying to 
explain the reason for such a report I have 
finally concluded. that the members of the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee are so con- 
fident that they have the right answers and 
they are driving so hard to put them across 
that they have employed methods and argu- 
ments without realizing the seriousness of 
them or the fact that they are neither fair 
nor ethical. I wish, however, that they had 
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been sufficiently objective to realize that 
the Library Bill of Rights is credo, but that 
the implementation of that credo calls for 
sound hard constructive thought, not by that 
little changing group of nine or ten, but by 
all of us. My contact with librarians in the 
field made me aware of the fact that there 
was need for this. To avoid implicating 
others I was willing to come before the 
Association and present the problem as if it 
were my own problem. From the amount 
of fan mail that came to me after the July 
talk and from the far larger amount of fan 
mail that came from all parts of the coun- 
try after the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee’s report was released, I can assure 
you that it is not a localized problem. The 
basic question still remains to be answered. 


Again Using the Detroit Public 
Library as Exhibit A 


l. For purposes of providing access to ma- 
terials ee thereby upholding the principles of 
intellectual freedom is the Detroit Public Li- 
brary one library, or, must it be considered a 
federation of 27 libraries with each carrying a 
full independent responsibility to represent all 
sides of all questions? If the answer is 27, 


then every branch or sub-branch, however 


small, must have equally broad title coverage. 
If we admit that this is not possible to main- 
tain in 27 separate agencies, then what do we 


do about the intellectual freedom of people 


who use only the smallest branch? 

2. I have stated positively that the Detroit 
Public Library will keep open the channels for 
intellectual freedom. ‘That was in the second 
paragraph of the Detroit Policy Statement. 
The definite responsibility for doing this has 


been fixed and charged to the Reference Serv-. 


ices. The Home Reading Services have been 
charged with the responsibility for promoting 
widespread reading on subjects the library pro- 
motes as a part of an aggressive educational 
program, subjects such as the ALA’s Four Year 
Goals program, the American Heritage pro- 
gram and many others of purely local sponsor- 
ship as child care, family life, etc. The 
quesion now is, does a large complex library 
service have to maintain all types of services 
in all its unitsP In other words is the princi- 
ple of a division of responsibility inimical to 
the maintenance of opportunity for intellectual 
freedom as set out by the Library Bill of Rights? 
We have long recognized and accepted—at least 
I thought we had accepted—the fact that a 
history department may with propriety operate 


one area of the library’s service and a litera- 
ture department another. It was the applying 
of this principle of division of responsibility 
to the next higher level of organization that 
provoked the present controversy. Does the 
Library Bill of Rights, even by implication, 
frown on the practice of particularized responsi- 
bilities for the major areas of service? 

This is a practical problem that any large 
public library must face. I haven’t received 
any criticism nor letters indicating failure to 
understand my point from the heads of large 
public libraries. The criticism is coming from’ 
people who are in entirely different situations 
or not in library service at all. That leads me 
to believe that many people do not realize that 
in a large public library through an informed 
staff in branch libraries and through an active 
interloan system, the resources of the total li- 
brary become available to everyone in the city. 

3. We believe that our policy of making 
one area of service responsible for keeping 
open the channels of free inquiry will put 
into the Detroit Public Library books that 
will not go into libraries that operate with- 
out a written statement clearly placing the 
responsibility. We know that our book selec- 
tion practices are one of the most liberal in 
the country. Then why is it that the formaliz- 
ing of these practices in words has provuked 
an emotional outburst? To me it is not only 
confusing, it is bewildering. 

4. A year ago when this broad but impor- 
tant subject began to be discussed actively 
by the Detroit Library Commission, there was 
general feeling that a soundly conceived, briefly 
stated policy statement, one that would uphold 
all the best principles of library service and yet 
be so stated as to appear reasonable to all, 
would be the library’s best protection against 
future pressures from extremists‘on either side. 
We did this in a calm atmosphere when there 
were no particular problems before us to color 
our thinking, The Library Bill of Rights quite 
naturally came into the discussion. One mem- 
ber of the Library Commission, a very shrewd 
corporation lawyer who is a true liberal, not 
just a protagonist for the liberal side, studied 
it then came to the next meeting with this state- 
ment. “That is all right. No one will dis- 
agree with it. But it represents a view at the 
level of the top of the furrow. I want some- 
thing that will show what is to be done at the 
level of the bottom of the furrow.” We know 
that even among the libraries that profess to 
operate under the principles of the Library Bill 
of Rights there is great divergence in action 
taken on a particular controversial book. Some- 
thing more definite and precise is needed to 
guide our staffs. I presented one proposal 
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hoping I would get constructive help. Instead, 
I was made the target for innuendo if not more 
for direct attack. That kind of thing does not 
settle anything. If our proposed pan for 
handling the problem is as unsound as the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee says it is, 
why didn’t the committee present something 
of its own that would be constructive? What 
do other libraries doP I will be interested in 
anything I can take back to Detroit so long as 
it is not stated in generalities which leaves us 
where we started. 


Finally, let me say that we who have the 
responsibility of guiding public libraries are 
living in a real world, not an atmosphere 
of theory. We are confronted with the facts 
of life. Any policy of this type that we 
adopt for our institutions must appear rea- 
sonable to the majority of people in our 
communities. Without their support our 
libraries cannot survive. The Detroit Policy 
Statement has on two occasions stood the 
test. When a complaint came in about the 
library’s having Roger Garaudy’s book, 
Literature of the Graveyard—one of the 
titles cited in the attack on Helen Haines 


which appeared recently in The Freeman} 
—the matter was quickly settled when the 
library’s policy was explained. Again when 
a complaint was presented to the mayor be- 
cause the library had Isvestia and Ogonek 
I replied by sending a copy of the policy 
statement. That settled that issue. I am 
convinced, however, that had I replied by 
insisting that the library would place these 
things not in one place but in the entire 27 
library agencies, Detroit today would likely 
not have all of the questioned items and 
the opportunity for freedom of inquiry 
would be correspondingly diminished and 
the decline would accelerate. The Detroit 
statement is a protection rather than a 
threat to the principles of freedom of in- 
quiry. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are confronted 
with a problem which neither top-lofty 
looking down our noses, nor name calling 
will settle. What are we going to do about 
itP 

1 Carlson, Oliver, “A Slanted Guide to Library Selections.” 
The Freeman, 2 :239-42, Jan. 14, 1952. 


Report of the President to the Council 


JANUARY 30, 1952—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mrs. Loteta D. Fyan, 1951-52 ALA PRESIDENT 


For a day and a half or more, we have 
all been working in meetings of divisions, 
boards, committees and Executive Board 
to further the work of the association. Now, 
in this first meeting of the Council it is the 
duty of the President, as stated in the con- 
stitution, to report to the Association for the 
Executive Board. I will, then, discuss 
briefly the policies and ideas which have 
been before the Board since last July and 
indicate some of the immediate problems. 

Of major importance was the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Clift as Executive Secretary. 
Beginning on September Ist, a short five 
months ago, he is learning the ramified ac- 
tivities of the association, its divisions, 
boards and committees. He has met with 
members in many parts of the country, and 
has grappled with the immediate problems 
of an active program. In his opinion and 
the opinion of the Executive Board this in- 
duction process needs to continue before 


ambitious future programs can be made. 
The Executive Board believes Mr. Clift is 
building a sound foundation for his secre- 
taryship that augurs well for the future of 
the association. 

On October 4th, the ALA celebrated its 
75th year. Not only was the anniversary 
suitably marked by the official birthday 
program at Philadelphia, but the contribu- 
tions and significance of librarianship were 
recognized throughout the United States by 
governors’ proclamations, editorial comment, 
and celebrations at hundreds of libraries. 

As you know, the American Heritage 
Project, made possible by a Ford Founda- 
tion grant of $150,000, stresses our anni- 
versary theme. It is progressing rapidly 
and successfully. We urge its continuance 
through the interest and activity of more 
and more librarians. 

Recently the State Department has pro- 
vided $3,188, so that ALA can distribute 
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700 copies of Commager’s “Living Ideas in- 


America” to overseas libraries making the 
book accessible in many countries. 

Studies of new areas for experimentation 
and demonstration have been made by Mr. 
Lowell Martin in the hope that foundation 
funds can be obtained to push library fron- 
tiers ahead. This planning continues for 
projects on bibliographical organization, 
business library service, college reading, 
international children’s service and regional 
libraries. Other possible projects are in 
the formative states. 

A grant from the Field Foundation means 
that the important work of the Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom can be done more 
fully. 

We are happy to announce that through 
the American Heritage Foundation, the 
ALA will be cooperating with many other 
national groups in a non-partisan campaign 
to Register and Vote. We urge your inter- 
est and hope you will take this new op- 
portunity to work with other local and state 
groups in providing the best materials for 
citizen education. This endeavor will be 
sparked by the Advertising Council with 
nationwide publicity through the press, 
radio and television. 

We also strongly recommended: a con- 
tinual interest in federal legislation and in 
the strengthening of our federal library serv- 
ices. We can view with satisfaction that 
librarians working with other interested 
groups prevented a rise in the postal rates 
for books. Now is the time for each one of 
us to support the Library Services Bill if 
we are to fill in the threadbare spots of the 
national library pattern. We urge vigorous 
action along lines recommended by the 
Federal Relations Committee during the 
next weeks and months. 

The total income of the association last 
year was $904,000, an amount which indi- 
cates the scope and variety of our activities. 
This falls into the following major budget 
divisions: 


Funds for regular activities, the 


general fund $217,000 
Booklist and Publishing 232,000 
Special Projects 257,000 


Other income, chiefly from in- 
vestments 


Total 


198,000 


$904,000 


Detailed figures will be found in the Febru- 
ary Bulletin. 

I have mentioned the newer special proj- 
ects which are covered by Foundation 
Funds. It is in the General Fund, where 
Executive Board struggles to find enough 
money to carry on regular activities, and 
to crowd in one or two new activities to 
meet the demands of the membership. 
Here there is never enough money, and 
painful choices must be made each year. 
In order to improve this regular annual in- 
come the board has assigned some endow- 
ment funds to stimulate increased member- 
ship, both through Headquarters’ activities 
and through the divisions. You, the mem- 
bers, after due consideration and following 
the accepted procedures set up by our con- 
stitution and by-laws, recently voted a new 
dues scale. The Executive Board regrets 
that such a small proportion of the members 
voted on this issue. We believe that more 
members should take responsibility on such 
important issues if we are to continue to 
have a healthy, democratic organization. 

The Executive Board has spent much 
time on two other important problems, the 
changing relationships between the associa- 
tion and its divisions and personnel problems 
of association employees. 

We are in the process of changing the 
structure of the ALA in order to center more 
responsibility in the divisions. The phase 
of realignment of divisional interests moves 
toward completion, and soon each division 
will have appointed its own executive secre- 
tary. Your Executive Board has met with 
the officers of single divisions where there 
were unique problems. In June, the Ex- 
ecutive Board and representatives from all 
divisions held their first exploratory meet- 
ing. Tonight we confer again, jointly mov- 
ing toward studies and solutions of new 
problems that can only be worked out grad- 
ually. 

These involve the demarcation of respon- 
sibilities between the Executive Secretary 
and the Secretaries of Divisions, the relation- 
ship between ALA and divisional boards 
and committees, and the financial support 
of all activities. 

In remaking ALA’s organizational struc- 
ture, our common aim must be “to create 
a more perfect union.” To do this, we must - 
take heed that in strengthening the divi- 
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sions, we do not overemphasize our special 
interests and lose sight of the broad ob- 
jectives. 

Finally, the Executive Board presents the 
following statement on personnel practices 
of the. association in relation to its own 
employees: 

The:“Statement of Policy” adopted by the 
ALA Executive Board on May 11, 1951, was 
a result of extended thought and discussion 
and not a hasty decision. The Board feels 
keenly its responsibilities to the membership 
of the Association in maintaining an able 
Headquarters Staff who will be fully con- 
scious of, and able to serve, the needs of 
the profession. 

It has been suggested frequently by 
boards, committees, and individual mem- 
bers that the Headquarters Staff lacks flexi- 
bility, and, in the higher brackets particu- 
larly, is composed of specialists who might 
not readily be absorbed into new programs, 
as the Association’s activities change or ex- 
pand. In this respect a headquarters or- 
ganization differs from a typical library 
system. The 1951 “Statement of Policy” 
represented an effort by the Executive Board 
to correct this situation, and to make the 
Headquarters organization more responsive 
to current trends in the profession. Without 
mobility of personnel, there would be limited 
opportunity for the Association to expand its 
interests into important new and special 
fields. The budget of the Association has 
not in the past, and is unlikely in the future, 
to be adequate to meet the varied demands 
which the library profession legitimately 
makes on its national headquarters. 

The Board is aware of the widespread 
discussion which has taken place since its 
“Statement of Policy” was published. It 
has also read and carefully considered the 
report dated July 8, 1951, of the Board on 
Personnel Administration, and the report 
of the Council Committee on Tenure dated 
January 17, 1952. Now, the Executive 
Board, taking these and other comments 
into account, proposes the following re- 
vision of its original policy statement: 


1. The tenure of ALA staff members shall 
be determined in accordance with the ALA’s 


principles of “Tenure in Libraries.” 

2. Two types of appointments to the Head- 
quarters staff shall be recognized and dif- 
ferentiated after careful review, i.e., short-term, 
and permanent, or long-range appointments. 
The first will be made to staff special projects 
of limited duration, and terms of the appoint- 
ments will be arranged between the Executive 
Secretary and the individuals concerned. The 
second type of appointment is to provide for 
the Association’s essential long-range activities, 
of more or less indefinit2 duration. Such ap- 
pointments are assumed to be of a permanent 
nature, except that they may be terminated 
under provisions entitled, “Discontinuance of 
an Activity” and “Financial Emergency” con- 
tained in the November 1950 draft of Person- 
nel Organization and Procedure, reading as 
follows: 


“Discontinuance of an Activity 


“In the exceptional case the best interest of 
the library may warrant the discontinuance or 
curtailment of an activity. Should such action 
become necessary, every effort will be made to 
transfer the staff member thus affected to some 
other activity for which he is fitted. If a 
transfer cannot be arranged, an early notice 
will be given (in no casa less than six months 
including terminal vacation due) and as in case 
of financial emergency every possible assistance 
in finding another position.” 


€c * Q 
Financial emergency 


“In the event of clearly evident financial 
emergency or urgently needed retrenchment, 
it may be necessary to terminate the services 
of regular staff members. In this case the 
employees first affected shall be those with 
the poorest service records and then those 
with the shortest periods of service. In such 
cases as long a notice is given as possible (in 
no case less than six months including terminal 
vacation due). Every assistance possible is 
given the employee to fnd a suitable position 
elsewhere, and an explanatory statement is 
given him for use in sezking a position.” 

3. In accordance with established policy, 
the ALA Executive Secretary shall be con- 
sidered responsible head of the Headquarters 
Staff and shall administer the personnel of the 
organization in conformity with the principles 
stated above. ) 


And so at this half mark in the Associa- 
tion’s year the Executive Board presents this 
report for your consideration. 
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1952 ALA Conference | 
New York City, June 29-July 5 


The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel will serve as 
headquarters for the New York City Con- 
ference, 

In addition to the Waldorf, other hotels 
have agreed to set aside blocks of rooms 
for the use of conference delegates. These 
hotels with their addresses and rates are 
listed on the next page. A map is also in- 
- cluded which indicates the location of many 
of the hotels. Those not shown on the map 
may be located by checking the address 
against the map. 

Reservations should be made without 
delay as rooms which have not been reserved 


by May 29, 1952, may be released by the 
hotels for general use. 

Please use or copy the reservation form 
below, which indicates the definite informa- 
tion needed by the hotels to complete your 
reservation. Indicate at least five choices. 
Your request should be mailed to the Con- 
vention Bureau. You will receive con- 
firmation directly from the hotel which can 
accept your reservation. 

As usual, single rooms are limited and 
arrangements to use double rooms will 
facilitate the reservation procedure. 


Mail this form or a copy to the Housing Bureau of the American Library Association, 
c/o New York Convention and Visitor’s Bureau, Inc., 500 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. You will receive. confirmation directly from the hotel which can accept your 


reservation. 


{Use or copy this farm for hotel reservations ) 


Application for Hotel Accommodations 


1952 Annual ALA Conference 


Please make reservations noted below: (See reverse side for list of hotels and rates) 
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First Choice 


O Single Room = {Room with bath for .............., person(s) 
O Double Room Rate preferred—from $..... to$..... per room 
O Double Room (Twin Beds) | Room without bath for ............. person(s) 
M] Suite Rate preferred—from $..... to Soca per room 
Arriving New York City ..........-. cece eeeee (date) at ........ AM rindia P.M. 
Leaving New York City ............. 000 ee eeee -(date) 
Room(s) will be occupied by: 
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Street address 
City and State 
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New York City Hotel Rates 


Rates! 
Name and Location 
Single Double Twin-Bedded Suites 

Ambassador : 

Park Ave. & 5lst St. $9.00-$15.00 1 $12.00-£18.00 
Barclay . 

111 E. 48th St. $18.00—$14.00 $16.00 
Beekman Tower l 

Ist Ave. & 49th St. | $5.00— $7.00 $6.50-$12,00 $6.50-$12.00 
Belmont Plaza 

Lexington Ave. & 49th St. $6.00- $8.00 $8.00--$10.00 $10.00-$12.00 $17.50 
Biltmore 

Madison Ave. & 48rd St. $9.00-$15.00 $14.00-$75.00 
Chatham Ea 

Vanderbilt Ave. & 48th St. $6.50-$11.00 $14.00, $15.00, 

$16.09 

Commodore 

Lexington Ave. & 42nd St. $11.00—$14.00 
Duane l 

287 Madison Ave. $5.00- $6.00 $7.00- $8.00  $12.00-$15.00 
New Weston 

Madison Ave. & 50th St. $6.00-$11.00 $10.00-$15.00 $10.00-—$15.00 


Plaza 


5th Ave. & 59th St. $10.00-$15.00  $138.00-$19.00  $14.00-$24.00 $15.00 and up 
Prince George _ e 

14 E. 28th St.. $5.50- $7.25 $7.00--$10.00 $8.00-$10.00 
Ritz Tower 

465 Park Ave. $12.00-$16.00  $15.00--$22.00 $26.00-$30.00 
Roosevelt i 

Madison Ave. & 45th St. $7.50-$12.00 $12.50-$15.00 $14.50-$17.00 $28.50-$63.50 

and up 

Shelton 

Lexington Ave. & 49th St. $6.00-$ 7.50 $7.50-$12.50 $7,50-$12.50  $12.50-$15.00 
Taft 

7th Ave. & 50th St. $10.00~-$10.50 $10.00-$12.00 
Tudor 

304 E. 42nd St. $4.00 $7.00— $8.00 
Vanderbilt | 

Park Ave. & 34th St. $5.00-$10.50 $8.00— $9.00 $9.00-$12.90 $14.00-$25.00 
Victoria 

7th Ave. & 5ist St. $5.50 $8.00 $9.00 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Park Ave. & 50th St. $8.00-$15.00 $12.00~$20.00 $15.00-$20.00 $25.00-$47.00 
Wentworth 

59 W. 46th St. $4.50- $7.00 $8.50 $7.50— $9.C0  $12.00-$14.00 

Winthrop 

Lexington Ave. & 47th St. $6.50- $8.50 $9.25-$11.25 $16.00 and up 





1 These rates are subject to change at any time, 
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Map of 1952 Conference Area 
New York City 


This map is published so that ALA members may have the opportunity to locate most 
of the hotels whose rates are listed on the opposite page. The Waldorf-Astoria will serve 
as conference headquarters. 
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Notable Books of 1951 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOTABLE Booxs FOR 19E1 oF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARIŒS DIVISION 


The report of the Division’s Committee 

on Notable Books for 1951, which is a 
regular project of the Committee, was pre- 
sented to the ALA Council at the Midwinter 
Meeting by Harold F. Brigham, Indiana 
State Library, President of the Public Li- 
braries Division. The Chairman of this 
Committee is Mrs. Edith A. Busby of the 
Brooklyn Publie Library. 
_ Selections were made with the assistance 
of staffs of 60 libraries of all sizes through- 
out the country, from books published in 
this country in 1951 for adult readers. 

The primary basis of selection was the 
important role the title plays in public li- 
brary service in carrying out the generally 
recognized objectives of the American Public 
Library, namely to promote enlightened 
citizenship and enrich personal life. 


Aldridge, John W., After the Lost Generation, 
McGraw. 


À serious and challenging study of American postwar 
novelists. 


Asch, Sholem, Moses, Putnam. 


This panoramic novel of the Exodus is written in a style 
that makes the story of Moses a vital human drama. 


Ashley-Montague, Montague F., Statement on 
Race, Henry Schuman. 
An extended discussion of the UNESCO statement pre- 
sented simply and clearly by experts on race problems. 


Auden, W. H., Nones, Random House. 


A collection of poems reflecting the continued growth in 
maturity of a poet and a man of ideas. 


Barth, Alan, Loyalty of Free Men, Viking. 

This study of the relationship between individual: liberty 
and national security is an important addition to an expand- 
ing literature on a vital question. 


Berger, Meyer, Story of the New York Times, 
1851-1951, Simon and Schuster. 


The first hundred years of one of America’s great news- 
papers is described by a master reporter. 


Bradley, Omar N., A Soldiers Story, Holt. 


. This portrait of a great man and soldier is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature covering the war in Europe, 


Carson, Rachel L., The Sea Around Us, Oxford. 


This account of the ocean in all of its aspects presents a 
rare combination of scientific knowledge and poetic writing. 


Ceram, C. W., pseud.; Gods, Graves and 
Scholars: the Story of Archaeology, Knopf. 


Dramatic stories of archaeological discoveries are authenti- 
cally presented in this book. 


Churchill, Winston S. 
Houghton. 


In his inimitable way, the British Prime Minister describes 
the events from Teheran to the Normandy Invasion. 


Closing the Ring, 


Commager, Henry S., ed., Living Ideas in 
America, Harper. 
The heritage of the United States is set forth in this 
anthology of excerpts from Amz2rican writers past and present, 


Conant, James B., Scierce and Common Sense, 
Yale University. 


Through selected case histories, the author explains the 
methods of science for the lavman. 


Costain, Thomas B., The Magnificent Century, 
Doubleday. 
The author of many romences continues his history of 
England with this colorful aczount of the 13th Century. 


Davidson, Marshall B., Life in America, Hough- 
ton. 
An outstanding pictorial pegeant of America’s social, cul- 
tural and economic history. 


Douglas, William O., Strange Lands and 
Friendly People, Harper. 
The kaleidoscope of the Near East and India is seen through 
the eyes of a distinguished jurist and liberal spokesman for 
democracy. 


James V. Forrestal, The Forrestal Diaries, 
Millis, Walter, ed., Viking. 
A period in American history that saw many changes in 
foreign policy serves as the background for this personal 
record of five years’ service as a cabinet member. 


Freeman, Douglass, George Washington: v. 3, 
Planter and Patriot; v. 4, Leader of the 
Revolution, Scribner. l 
The latest volumes in this author’s important biography of 

Washington, 


Harrod, Roy, Life of John Maynard Keynes, 
Harcourt. 
The accomplishments and influence of a great economisi 
are presented against the background of English upper 
middle-class life. l 


Hoover, Herbert, Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: 
Years of Adventure, 1874-1920, Macmillan. 
A penetrating ánd sonætimes amusing chronicle of the 

first-quarter of the twentizth century is recorded by one of 

its key figures. i 


Hulburd, David, This Happened in Pasadena, 
Macmillan. : l 
This journalistic report is a forthright presentation ‘of Pasa- 

dena’s suppression of academic freedom and its implications 

to all America. 


The Interpreters Bible, V. 7, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 
This first published volume of a monumental work is a 
mine of information for both serious and casual Bible stu- 
dents. 
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Johnson, Gerald W., This American People, 
Harper. 


Sensible and thought-provoking ideas on the fundamentals 
of our American democracy challenge the reader of this 
volume of essays. 


Kefauver, Estes, Crime in America, Doubleday. 


A timely analysis oF the work of the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee as reported by its chairman. 


Kennan, George F., American Diplomacy, 1900- 
1950, University of Chicago. 
The course of American foreign policy is surveyed in this 
brief, expert commentary. 


Lagerkvist, Par, Barabbas, Random House. 


Written by a Swedish poet and Nobel prize winner this 
story about the thief upon the cross has the qualities of a 
timeless parable, 


Life Magazine, Life’s Picture History of West- 
ern Man, Simon and Schuster. 


A broad panorama of Western civilization is described in 
words and pictures in ‘this large volume. 


Lorant, Stefan, The Presidency; a Pictorial 
History of Presidential Elections, Macmillan. 


A graphic history of political life in America presented 
through well-chosen photographs and cartoons, 


‘McDonald, James G., My Mission to Israel 
1948-51, Simon and Schuster. 


Middle East diplomacy is brought into sharp focus by this 
report of the first American ambassador to Israel. 


Malone, Dumas, Jefferson and the Rights of 
Man, Little. l 
This second volume of distinguished biographical appraisal 
covers Jefferson’s European mission during the opening months 
of the French Revolution to'his final year as Secretary of 
State, ° 


Mann, Thomas, Holy Sinner, Knopf. 


The legend of Pope Gregary of Medieval times is told with 
distinction and imagination. 


Michener, James A., Voice of Asia, ‘Random 
House. 


This first-hand account of present conditions and attitudes 
in the Far East ig a valuable contribution toward an under- 
standing of that part of the world. 


Mizener, Arthur E., The Far Side of Paradise, 
Houghton. 
This biography does full justice to F. Scott Fitzgerald beth 
as a writer and as a man representative of his times. 


.Monsarrat, Nicholas, The Cruel Sea, Knopf. 


A compassionate novel set in World War II which portrays 
the war at sea with drama, emotion and deep humanity. 


Mumford, Lewis, The Conduct of Life, Har- 
court. 


In this penetrating study of man’s nature a learned humanist 
proposes ways to counteract the disastrous tendencies of our 
times, 


Pusey, Merlo J., Charles Evans Hughes, 2 v, 
Macmillan. 


This definitive biography depicts a great lawyer and states- 
man, one of the outstanding Americans of his generation. 


Robb, David M., The Harper History of Paint- 
ing, Harper. 
A history of painting in the Western World from the Old 
Stone Age to the present is offered in this single volume. 


Roosevelt, Theodore, Letters of Theodore 
Roosevelt; V. 1-4, ed. by Elting E. Morison, 
Harvard. l 


An important selection from the voluminous Roosevelt 
correspondence, skillfully edited. 


Salinger, J. D., Catcher in the Rye, Little. 


The dilemma of modern youth in a world of rapidly chang- 
ing mores is reflected in this searching psychological study of 
a gixteen-year old, 


Santayana, George, Dominations and Powers, 
Scribner. 


This summation of the philosophy cf a brilliant and elo- 
quent mind is provocative reading. 


Teale, Edwin W., North with the Spring, Dodd. 


This well-written odyssey of a season records the progress 
of Spring from the Everglades to the Canadian border, 


Trueblood, David E., The Life We Prize, 
Harper. 


In this valuable book a Quaker philosepher presents his 
formula for living wisely and well in what he terms a period 
of moral depression, 


Van der Post, Laurens, Venture to the Interior, 
Morrow. 


This perceptive record of a journey to South Africa is also 
a sensitive probing of the human spirit. 


Ward, Barbara, Policy for the West, Norton. 


The former Foreign Editor of the London Economist dis- 
cusses with clarity and simplicity the policies which can he 
developed by the West in countering the known hostility of 
the Soviet world. 


Waters, Ethel, His Eye is on the Sparrow, 
Doubleday. 
Outstanding in its sincerity, this is a moving autobiography 
of a Negro woman who has made a place for herself in the 
entertainment world, 


Welles, Sumner, Seven Decisions that Shaped 
History, Harper. 
From personal knowledge the autkor explains war-time 
decisions that played an important part in world history, 


Williams, William Carlos, Autobiography, Ran- 
dom House. 


An honest, warmhearted autobiography of a man who is an 
artist, a poet and a physician. 


Wilson, Donald P., My Six Convicts, Rinehart. 


An interesting contribution to the understanding of modern 
criminology and penology. 


Woodham-Smith, Cecil, Florence Nightingale, 
McGraw. 


One of the world’s most honored women comes to life in 
this distinguished biography. 


Wouk, Herman, The Caine Mutiny, Doubleday. 


Dramatic peower and an underlying sense of values make this 
somber tale of mutiny in the South Pacific one of the most 
important novels of World War II. 


ALA Intellectual Freedom 
Committee Report 


February 1, 1952 


HE COMMITTEE on Intellectual Freedom 
i hae requested to report at this Mid- 
winter Meeting on a question raised by 
Ralph Ulveling last July at the annual con- 
ference. Mr. Ulveling read a paper on 
book selection in which he questioned the 
= usual interpretation of one part of the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights. He quoted this ALA 
policy statement as follows: “That there 
should be the fullest practicable provision of 
material presenting all points of view con- 
cerning the problems and issues of our times, 
international, national, and local.” 

Mr. Ulveling then said: “The usual inter- 
pretation of this—no censorship of reading 
materials—keeps open important channels 
for one of the enemy’s important weapcns of 
warfare, propaganda. For months I have 
thought of the incompatibility of this library 
policy with my obligation as an American 
citizen and with the obligation of the insti- 
tution I represent which is a part of the 
government itself. No American librarian 
I am sure would ever admit that his profes- 
sion and his citizenship involved him in 
irreconcilable allegiances.” 

Mr. Ulveling then went on to descrike the 
book selection policies of the Detroit Public 
Library. | 

At the end of the meeting last July the 


matter was referred to the ALA Committee . 


on Intellectual Freedom for comment. A 
suggestion was made that Mr. Ulveling’s 
paper be discussed in the ALA Bulletin 
before the Midwinter Meeting. President 
Graham referred this proposal to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, who requested the committee 
to publish its comment. 


The full analysis requested was published 


in the ALA Bulletin for November 1951. 


This report was presented to the ALA Council by William 
S. Dix, chairman of the ALA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. Mr. Dix is librarian, Fondren Library, Rice Insti- 
tute,- Houston, Tex. 
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Unfortunately, this comment has been con- 
strued by some members of ALA as a per- 
sonal criticism of Mr. Ulveling, and some 
heat has been generated. Nothing could 
be further from the intention of the com- 
mittee; its members have the highest per- 
sonal regard for Mr. Ulveling, whose long 
and distinguished record as a defender of 
freedom of ideas is well known. We earn- 
estly hope that this phase of the discussion 
is past, and that the members of this Asso- 
ciation can now turn their attention to a 
calm consideration of the principles in- 
volved. 

We are living in one of those periods of 
history when the basic principles of Ameri- 
canism are under attack. Each librarian 
must carefully examine the position which he 
is prepared to defend in the current battle 
between freedom and its enemies. Espe- 
cially at such a time do we need to present 
the solid front which can come only from a 
deep and sincere agreement on basic 
principles. 

Fortunately, American librarians have the 
Library Bill of Rights, written, discussed, 
and adopted’ as a statement of basic prin- 
ciples by this Association at a time when it 
was less difficult to distinguish between 
principle and expediency. The members of ` 
this committee are well aware that any state- 
ment of general principles is subject to vary- 
ing interpretations. We have never consid- 
ered it our province to institute a probe 
into any librarian’s interpretation of the 
Library Bill of Rights. ) 

But we do believe that the Library Bill of | 
Rights is still sound. We must not let the 
fear of freedom divide us at a time when we 
most need unity. We believe that there is 
nothing in the Library Bill of Rights that is 
incompatible with the best of the American 
heritage. 

On the contrary—we believe that the spirit 
of free inquiry expressed in this ALA policy 
is the very essence of the American heritage. 


lt Happened in Burbank 


Joan E: SMITH AND MRS. EVELYN BENAGH DETCHON 


E THE Library Bill of Rights and in the 
resolution against book labeling, the ma- 
jority attitude of the library profession to- 
ward the internal ideological battle now 
being waged in the United States is clear— 
we have taken the side of those who do not 
fear the American heritage of liberty. We 
specifically oppose communism (as we state 
in the book labeling resolution) and we also 
oppose those who would censor or suppress 
ideas. Asa group, librarians can pride them- 
selves on their ability to see beyond the 
hysteria of the moment. The faith of de- 
mocracy itself is faith in the ability of diverse 
and complex truth, in its various perspec- 
tives, to emerge from the free competition of 
ideas. 

The record of our success and lack of 
success is being written continuously, of 
course. As part of the record, a recent in- 
cident in Burbank, Calif., should be studied 
by librarians as one more case history which 
demonstrates how professional library action 
can be effective. At Burbank, a plan. pro- 
mulgated by the Library Board of Trustees 
to label books as subversive or immoral was 
defeated. 

Burbank is a suburb of Los Angeles, 
which like many southern California cities 
gained in population phenomenally during 
the war and postwar period—a 1940 popu- 
lation of less than 35,000 mushrooming to 
78,000 in 1950. The Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation dwarfs all other Burbank in- 
dustry, but there are hundreds of smaller 
plants in the area dealing largely in the 
production of airplane parts. 

On Sept. 4, 1951, at the unanimous re- 
quest of the Library Board of Trustees, the 
City Council voted that the city attorney be 
instructed to draft a resolution calling upon 








Mr. Smith is head of the Acquisitions Department, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Los Angeles. He is a member 
of the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom and also of 
the California Library Association Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. 

Mrs. Detchon, chairman of the California Library Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Intellectual Freedom, is librarian of 
the Public Library, Coronado, Calif, 
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‘the League of California Cities to approve 
the labeling of subversive and immoral books 
in California public libraries. The League 
of California Cities is a quasi-official group 
of responsible municipal administrative 
officers, local City Council members, mayors, 
city managers, city planners, etc. On Sep- 


` tember 18, two weeks later, at the request of 


Burbank’s Mayor Ralph H. Hilton, this 
motion was superseded by another which 
represented a drastically modified approach 
to the problem. Mayor Hilton’s motion was 
also unanimously adopted by the City Coun- 


` cil and called for the city attorney to draft 


a resolution which instead would request 
the League of California Cities to make a 
survey with the view of determining how 
California cities “resolve the problem of the 
infiltration of insidious propaganda and other 
printed matter inimical to the American way 
of life into their libraries and ultimately into 
the hands of their reading public .. .” 

After this note the Council adopted still 
another motion requesting the Library Board 
of Trustees to contact the City of Scarsdale, 
N. Y., to determine how that city dealt suc- 
cessfully with “its similar problem recently.” 

What happened between September 4 
and September 18 to change the Burbank 
City Council’s approach? First, there was 

,hewspaper publicity and enough public 
concern to convince the City Council that 
it had been ill-advised. Individuals ap- 
peared before the City Council to protest 
book labeling as an infringement on civil 
liberties, and a representative of the local 
lodge of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists read a resolution protesting the ac- 
tion of the Council. The JAM is a powerful 
political force in Burbank because of the 
location there of Lockheed and its satellites. 
Without taking an editorial stand, the Bur- 
bank Review, a local newspaper, threw the 
white light of full coverage on all these de- 
velopments. 

The mayor and the City Council dis- 
claimed any intention of censorship and 
Mayor Hilton went to great lengths to praise 
the library, its trustees, officers and staff. 
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There were public statements by librar- 
ians in the neighboring areas. UCLA’s 
' Lawrence Clark Powell, president in 1950 
of the California Library Association, said: 
“Those who seek to destroy this freedom to 
read, to think, and to discuss should be 
‘labeled’ for what they are. 
that the American Library Association has 
expressed absolute opposition to just such 
manipulations as that apparently contem- 
plated by the Burbank library trustees,” and, 
“Persons who seek to save us from the perils 
of the ‘police state’ are ill-advised to advocate 
such ‘police state’ methods.” Los Angeles 
City Librarian Harold C. Hamill said the 
proposal to label was unfortunate, impracti- 
cal—and actually impossible to do. To label 
books communists, anti-Semitic, moral or 


immoral is an unfair predigesting of the . 


message the author had . . . Does the public 
want us to label books? My firm conviction 
is they do not. If the public should want 
us to do so, of course then we would, but I 
have so much confidence in the public I am 
sure the majority believe we should jeal- 
ously exercise our right to judge for our- 
selves . . . To date, we have had no requests 
from anybody to label . . .” 

Long Beach Librarian Edwin Castagna 
observed, “It may be a well-intentioned 
move but labeling is a ‘very difficult and 
perhaps dangerous thing to do. It would 
jeopardize the very thing we are interested 
in preserving: intellectual freedom.” 

John Henderson, Los Angelos County 
librarian, called attention to the ALA reso- 


lution on labeling and said, with respect to’ 


the Burbank proposal, “The profession 
underlines that statement. It is a matter of 
library policy.” ‘Answering the statement 
by proponents of the plan to label, Mr. 
Henderson said, “It is censorship and nothing 
else. It is to be deplored in our democracy.” 

Librarians were not alone in expressing 
quick and forceful opposition. Jake Zeitlin, 
president of the American Antiquarian Book- 
sellers Association, Southern California 
Chapter, pointed out that guardians of 
public morals “could have a field day among 
the classics. Vanity Fair might easily be 
branded immoral, and the Bible likewise 
might be labeled” Mr. Zeitlin said: “Labeling 
a book and its author subversive could easily 
damage the book’s circulation and the au- 
thor’s reputation. For a library to take a 


I am proud 


position of so censoring a book would put 
both ‘the library and the community in 
danger of a libel suit.” If labeling got start- . 
ed, Mr. Zeitlin contended, “it would ulti- 
mately bring about book-burning regardless 
of what anyone says to the contrary.” 

Another local bookman, James Hakes, 
owner of the Westwood Book Store, attacked 
the labeling plan with the statement: “I 
don’t think it is the duty of any individual 
to take it upon himself to decide for the 
public what is safe for the public to read. 
That choice should be left to the individual 
himself to decide. Labeling books subver- 
sive or immoral actua‘ly isn’t suppression but 
it’s a medium of suppression by stigmatizing 
books in ‘unsafe’ classifications.” 

The chairman of the Burbank Library 
Board of Trustees, Robert E. Benson, en- 
dorsed the second (a_ternative) action of the 
City Council with the statement that he was 
very pleased with tne modification of the 
plan his board had recommended. He 
expressed surprise that the board’s proposals 
had been interpretec as censorship and felt 
somthing should stll be done to screen 
books. “We only went to minimize the fow < 
of subversive or immoral reading matter 
into our public libraries,” he said. Mr. 
Benson said his board had been persuaded 
to undertake a prcgram of library book- 
screening by one of the board members. who, 
had, last July, invited Norman Jacoby and 
Edward H. Gibbons, publishers of an anti- 
Communist newsletter, Alert, to address the 
board and outline a plan for checking sub- 
versive influences in Burbank’s public li- 
braries. Mr, Jacoby stated later: “We told 
them we very frankly didn’t believe books 
should be removed from library shelves. 
We told them that in, screening books the 
Burbank library should have a very good 
reference library on communism and the title 
page or index should: be labeled so the 
reader would know what he was reading. 
The same for Fascist literature. In a cover- 
ing letter we said if they wanted us to, we 
would make recommendations how it should 
be set up. Our fee would be $200, and we 
would be glad to help train library personnel 
on Communist literature.” 

Asked if it were his idea that just books 
on communism or all books should be 
screened for subversive content, Mr. Jacoby 
said: “No, there are too many books. Any 
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screening should be done first in the politi- 
cal science section . . . As for fiction, it 
would probably be far in the future before 
we got to that. Perhaps it might be advis- 
able to list beneath the authors name a 
notice to the effect that “This book is written 
by a man with a long record in Communist 
front organizations.’ ” 

Between September 18 and the conven- 
tion of the League of California Cities in 
October, the California Library Association 
met in San Francisco. The CLA Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom presented a resolu- 
tion to be sent to the League of California 
Cities which recapitulated the points made 
by the ALA in June on book labeling. Two 
members of the Burbank Board of Trustees 
attended the convention as observers. After 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
resolution was presented, no one asked to 
speak and the resolution was adopted. The 
vote was considered unanimous as the one 
“no” was cast by a trustee not eligible to 
vote. Earlier in the convention one of the 
Burbank trustees attended an open meeting 
of the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
and expressed the opinion that it would be 
a desirable safeguard for public libraries to 
put stickers in certain books warning readers 
against their immoral or subversive contents. 

After the convention, this same trustee 
told a reporter: “There is still a problem. 
Somewhere there is a solution . . . We need 
to discuss the problem more. I learned a 
lot. It was extremely educational. I have 
the highest regard for the ability of our 
librarians, and m not mad or anything of 
the sort.” 

As predicted, the League of California 
Cities failed to act at its convention the 
following week on Burbank’s proposal to 
conduct a survey. There the matter has 


offically ended, 

In November, however, a statement was 
given to the press which leaves the matter 
still in doubt. “At the later session of the 
City Council . . . after opposition developed 
to the program, the City Council reversed its 
position, The board of trustees . .. made no 
reversal of its position in the matter, but 
since it only serves in an advisory capacity 
there was nothing further it could do. Mrs. 
Benton L. Bowling was only one of five 
members on said board of trustees and was 
not the president thereof, and the board 
action was and still is unanimous.” 

The gratifying aspects of this case history 
can be summarized as follows: (1) The 
quick effective action by the public and 
library profession which resulted in a re- 
versal of position by the Burbank City 
Council; (2) The unanimity with which 
librarians acted in making the sentiment of 
the profession known; (3) The existence of 
the ALA statement on labeling prepared by 
its Committee on Intellectual Freedom and 
adopted by Council in June 1951; (4) The 
refusal of the League of California Cities to 
take any action in library matters not con- 
doned by the library profession; (5) The 
existence of the California Library Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
to whose chairman all developments in the 
case were sent, enabling her to present a 
resolution to the convention on short notice. 

The less gratifying aspects of the case are 
at least twofold. (1) The willingness of a 
library board of trustees to consider labeling 
seriously enough to adopt a unanimous 
recommendation on labeling. It is apparent 
that if Burbank’s board had a status other 
than advisory, the program’ would now be 
instituted. (2) City Council’s original will- 
ingness to accept the labeling formula. 


JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS CONTEST 


The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
will be presented at the ALA Conference in 
1952 to those libraries submitting scrap- 
books indicative of outstanding publicity 
during the past year. These awards are given 
by the Wilson Library Bulletin in a contest 
sponsored jointly by the Bulletin and the 
ALA Public Relations Committee. 

Winning scrapbooks in previous contests 
may be borrowed by any library or organ- 


ization. All requests for such loans should 
be addressed to the John Cotton Dana 
Awards Committee, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, N.Y. 52. 

Entry blanks are available from ALA 
Headquarters, and from John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. 

Deadline for entry blanks is April 15, and 
for scrapbooks is May 15. 


All- Erite 
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MIRACLE FLUORESCENT 


STACK LIGHTING 


ZS 
Sg 


Perfect illumination on every stack 
shelf. Adequate light on the horizontal 
plane af any height from the floor. 


Ask Graybar about 
this remarkable 
fixture. Offices in 
over 100 principal 
cities. Or write to 
manufacturer: 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORNIA 
3320-18th ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





ALA NEWS 


Bulletin Editorial Office 


The editorial office of the Bulletin, which 
has been in operation at the Hotel Congres- 
sional, Washington 3, D.C. for the past 
year, has been transferred back to ALA 
Headquarters in Chicago. The editor of 
the Bulletin, Mr. Ransom L. Richardson, has 
his office in Chicago. The production and 
advertising of the Bulletin will continue to 
be handled from the Chicago office as in the 
past. 





ALA Washington Office 


The ALA Washington Office has chan sed 
its Room number from 212 to Room 211 in 
in the Hotel Congressional. Miss Julia Ben- 
nett is the full-time director in the Washing- 


DO 
ton Offce. 


Radio Spot Announcements 


Radio spot announcements prepared by 
the Public Relations Committee are sent 
sach month from ALA Headquarters to over 
500 libraries throughout the country. If 
you would like to recive the “spots” to help 
fill in your library radio time, write to the 
ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. There is no charge for this 
service. 


Standards for Library Science Pro- 
grams in Teacher Edueation 
Institutions 


During the Midwinter Meeting the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship adopt- 
ed Standards for Library Science Programs 
in Teacher Education Institutions for presen- 
tation to the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education during the week 
of February 18-23. The Board and its Sub- 
committee to cooperate with the AACTE 
revised the tentative draft which had been 
circulated earlier for criticism and prepared 
the standards in final form. In this project 
the Board has had the assistance of repre- 
sentatives of the American Association of 
School Librarians, Association of College 
and Reference Libraries and state school 
library supervisors. 

On February 20 these standards were 
accepted by the AACTE Committee on 
Studies and Standards for experimental use 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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in visiting institutions in 1951-52. A group 
meeting for discussion of the standards was 
sponsored by the Board and AACTE on 
February 23. 


Top of the News 


Since the separation of the AASL from 
the DLCYP, questions have come to ALA 
headquarters asking who now receives TOP 
OF THE NEWS and how others may obtain 
it. Itis sent to all members of the DLCYP. 

AASL members received the March and 
May 1951 issues under a special arrange- 
ment, but no further issues go to those 
members unless they are also DLCYP mem- 
bers. Any ALA member may belong to two 
or more divisions by including with his ALA 
dues for 1952, an additional 20% of his own 
dues (but no more than $2) for each addi- 
tional division after the first divisional affili- 
ation. Single issues are available at 35 cents 
each from Sturgis Printing Company, 
Sturgis, Mich. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner Award 


The Constance Lindsay Skinner Award 
for 1952 was presented to Margaret Scoggin, 
librarian and editor, at a dinner Feb. 15 at 
the Town Hall Club in New York by the 
Women’s National Book Association for dis- 
tinguished work in connection with books. 
The award is a bronze plaque and a citation 
and was presented for meritorius work in 
the field. 

Miss Scoggin, who is the Acting Superin- 
tendent of Work with Schools of the New 
York Public Library and an instructor at the 
Library School of St. John’s University in 
Brooklyn serves as chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the DLCYP 
of the ALA, and assisted in the establish- 
ment of the International Youth Library in 
Munich. 

Last year the prize went to Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, novelist. 


Lost: 


Three books at the ALA Clearing House 
during the Midwinter Meeting—The Amer- 
ican Library Directory, the new edition of 
Dewey Decimal Classification, and a note- 
book of pictures and drawings of a Colum- 
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Í VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 
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ALTER: Jim Bridger 

BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 

BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 

FIELD: Indian Bibliography 

GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 

HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 

LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ''49' 

MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 

MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 

McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 

REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 

ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 

VICTOR: The River Of The West 


NSO nonno 
38833 sssssss 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproductions of 
original out-of-print editions which now sell 
for premiums up to $100, when available. 





WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 






F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 


SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘'out-of-print,"' 


offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Dept. AD PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 
Low OT COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


OHIO 





COLUMBUS 1, 
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bus, Ohio PL Branch. If anyone knows of 
their whereabouts please notify the Head- 
quarters Librarian, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


American Heritage Project Staff 

Activities of the ALA’s American Heritage 
Project are in the news forefront at Head- 
quarters. Two of the project’s staff whose 
work contributes to its successful progress 
are R. E. Dooley and Ruth Shapiro. 

R. E. Dooley, ALA Comptroller, has been 
doubling in brass as Training Consultant for 
the ALA American Heritage Project. He 
collaborated with Ida Goshkin, Field Consul- 
tant, on a new booklet, “Suggestions for 
Discussion Leaders,” which developed from 
the intensive work they have been conduct- 
ing in the project's demonstration areas 
(Available by writing to the Project at ALA 
Headquarters). 

Mr. Dooley con- 
ducted the recent 
training program of 
the Mississippi 
state-wide discus- 
sion program. 
Trainees came to 
Jackson, Miss., 
from all parts of 
Mississippi for the 
sessions. He as- 
sisted Miss Goshkin 
in the training ses- 
sions held in Ver- 
mont, Athens, Ga., 





R. E. 


DOOLEY 


and LaCrosse, Wis. 

The versatile Mr. Dooley came to ALA in 
1925 with a background of several years as 
a school principal and considerable experi- 
ence in accounting and auditing. In addi- 
tion, he organized one of the early library 
frana in Riverside, Ill., and has served for 
several years as chairman of an international 
relations discussion group. He is a public 
speaker on semantics, mental health, inter- 
national relations, and economics. 

Ruth Shapiro, on leave from the Milwau- 
kee Public Library, has taken over her duties 
as Materials Specialist of the ALA American 
Heritage Project. 

A native Milwaukeean, Miss Shapiro’s 
entire library career has been with the Mil- 
waukee Public Library where she serves as 
chief, Department of Group Services and 
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where she was formerly an assistant in the 
Adult Education m 

Part of her work 
has been with 
unions and with 
workers’ education 
programs through- 
out the midwest. 
She has helped 
plan programs and 
displays for classes 
and institutes and 
served as librarian 
at the Wisconsin 
School for Workers 
in Madison. 

Her service in ALA has included the 
Membership Committee, secretary, and 
chairman of the Staff Organization Round 

Table, Committee on Relations with Local 
Library Groups, and as a member and chair- 
man of the Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion. She is presently on the ALA Joint 
Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups. 


RUTH SHAPIRO 


W anted—Nominations for Awards 


All ALA members are being urged to “sit 
right down and write a letter” nominating 
their candidates for awards to be presented 
at the annual conference in New York City. 

A letter of not more than 150 words will 
be welcomed, by the committee and should 
be in its hands by April 15. 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award of $500 
will be given “for distinguished service in 
the profession of librarianship, such service 
to include outstanding participation in the 
activities of professional library associations; 
notable published professional writing; or 
other significant activ ity on behalf of the 
profession and its aims.” 

The Letter Awards are for $100 each, and 
are given “to a librarian who, in line of duty, 
contributes most to emphasize the human 
qualities of service in librarianship”; and 

“to a library for distinguished contribution 
to the development of enlightened public 
opinion on an issue of current or continuing 
importance.” 

Send your nominations to the ALA Com- 
mittee on Awards, Harriet I. Carter, Chair- 
man, Extension Division, Indiana State 
Library, 140 N. Senate Ave., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. The deadline is April 15, 1952. 


PICKUPS 


50,000 Motion Pictures, 1912-1940 


The Library of Congress has issued a 
monumental 1,256-page catalog that lists 
more than 50,000 motion pictures registered 
in the Copyright Office from 1912 through 
1939. Entitled Motion Pictures, 1912-1939, 
the catalog contains much information that 
has hitherto been available only after pro- 
longed research in the files of the Copy- 
right Office. 


The cumulative catalog has a 268-page 
index, which lists the individuals and organ- 
izations associated with each motion pic- 
ture, and a “Series List,” which provides 
the name of the copyright claimant and the 
title and date for each motion picture of a 
series. 


Motion Pictures, 1912-1939 is the first 
publication in the cumulative series of the 
Catalog of Copyright Entries. Work has 
started on a supplementary volume that 
will cover motion pictures copyrighted in 
the years 1940 to 1949. These two cumu- 
lative volumes and the subsequent semi- 
annual issues of Motion Pictures and 
Filmstrips in the regular series of the 
Catalog of Copyright Entries will constitute 
a comprehensive bibliography of United 
States motion pictures from 1912 to date. 

The volume, which is buckram-bound, is 
for sale by the Copyright Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; for $18 a 


copy. 


Nation-wide Science-Fiction Contest 


Launched 


A nation-wide contest to discover new 
talent in science-fiction has been launched 
by Shasta Publishers and Pocket Books, 
Inc. 

The two firms are awarding a $4000 
grand prize, the largest cash sum ever of- 
fered in the science-fiction field, for the best 
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science-fiction work of book length submitted 
to Shasta by August 31, 1952. A still un- 
determined number of $2500 awards will be 
made to runners-up. 

The winning author will receive contracts 
with both Shasta and Pocket Books for an 
immediate trade edition and subsequent 
paper-bound edition of his manuscript, 
totalling several hundred thousand copies. 
Preferred length of manuscripts is between 
60,000 and 100,000 words. 

The contest judges will be Everett F. 
Bleiler, Shasta’s executive editor and T. E. 
Dikty, the firm’s vice-president. 


Patent Gazette Microfilms Available 


Complete microfilm copies of the Official 
Gazette of the United States Patent Office, 
for the years 1943 through 1951, are now 
available for immediate distribution by 
Micro-Photo Service Bureau, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 35 mm film has been used through- 
out to permit clear viewing, on any stand- 
ard reader, at greater than life size if 
desired. 

Since 1948, the Bureau has been precision 
microfilming “current issues” of the Gazette 
on a bi-monthly basis for libraries, historical 
societies, industrial concerns, attorneys, etc. 
This service will be continued at $50 a year 
per subscriber. Copies of the Official Gaz- 
ette for the years 1948 through 1951 are 
also priced at $50 per year, with copies for 
1943 through 1947 at $35 per year. 

Plans are now being completed for the 
microfilming of all copies of the Official 
Gazette of the United States Patent Office 
for the years 1934 through 1942. This will 
provide a complete microfilm record of all 
patents in force. For further details re- 
garding this complete microfilming service, 
write the Micro-Photo Service Bureau, 4614 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


California high school librarian desires sum- 
mer position, preferably teaching library sci- 
ence. School, college, university experience. 
B.S. in L.S., M.S. in L.S. B427. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Man. Graduate li- 
brary school degree, M.A. some Ph.D. work, 
desires position as head of university of liberal 
arts college library. Now in charge of active 
college 7 aa Knowledge of building plan- 
ning, library instruction, audio-visual services. 
$6000. B423. 

Cataloger, 20 years experience in public and 
university libraries, wants administrative posi- 
tion in college or university library. Have 
used L.C. and D.C. classifications. Prefer 
Southeast. B419. 

Private school librarian. M.S. major in cat. 
& classif. 13 yrs. ref. experience. Available 
for summer work begin June 15. B417. 

Cataloging or reference in college or public 
library. Woman, M.A. in subject field, B.S., 
some graduate work in library science. B425. 

Woman, M.A., B.S., administrative experi- 
ence in college and public libraries, wishes 
position as head librarian in medium-sized 
public library. B424. 

Cataloger, experienced. B.L.S., M.L.S., 
would like position as head cataloger or first 
assistant in a college library. Midwest pre- 
ferred. Available July 15. B428. 

Male, A.B., M.S.L.S., two years library exp., 
desires head lib. position in small college or 
public library, or supervisory position in large 
university lib. B429. 

College librarian, male, 37, Ph.D., desires 
change as of June 1, 1952. Prefer librarian- 
ship of large liberal arts or teachers college, or 
administrative position in university or large 


public library. 


Positions Open 


Head librarian for public library, town 30,000 
population. Possibilities of county and regional 
library development. Good Board, good salary, 
retirement. Requirements: Library degree, ex- 
perience, energy, vision. Mississippi Library 
Commission, 403, State Office Building, Jack- 
son. 

First assistant with background in reference 
work for suburban library with two branches. 
Salary $4000-$4500, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Pension plan, 37 hr. week, 26 day vaca- 
tion. Begins after March Ist. Great Neck 
Library, Great Neck, N.Y. 


Reference-Readers Advisor—April lst. Pro- 
gressive Modern Library in the Puget Sound 
Area. 5 day, 40 hour week, retirement, vaca- 
tion, etc. Starting salary, $3000. Apply to 
Librarian, Public Library, Bremerton, Washing- 
ton. 

Librarian wanted as Head of Fine Arts- 
Audio Visual Department in process of organ- 
ization. Salary schedule $315-355 per month; 
40 hour, 5 day week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 
days annual sick leave cumulative over 5 year 
period; liberal retirement plan; group life and 
hospital insurance. Submit record of experi- 
ence, education, reference, recent photograph 
and earliest date available to Personnel Direc- 
tor, Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

LIBRARIANS: for the QUEENS BOROUGH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, a growing system in 
Borough of Queens, New York City. Library 
degree, salary $3000 plus $250 cost of living 
bonus, annual increments, 40 hour week, month 
vacation, liberal sick leave, state retirement 
plan. Write full details. Lillian Pearce, 
Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons 
Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 

Reference and Circulation Librarian in vil- 
lage library % hour from New York City. 5 
day, 38 hr. week, 2 weeks vacation, sick leave, 
N.Y. State retirement plan. Salary $3000. 
B 416. 

Assistant Cataloger: Library school graduate. 
Experience in cataloging. Knowledge of 
French and German. Library covers fine arts, 
decorative arts, architecture and ethnology. 
Five day, thirty-five hour week, one month’s 
vacation. Letters, including education, experi- 
ence and salary that would be considered to be 
sent to Mary Dorward, Librarian, Brooklyn 
Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, New 
York. 

Industrial Librarian—For large Midwestern 
industrial research organization. Some knowl- 
edge of chemistry necessary. Excellent new 
air conditioried facilities. B 426. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
and assistants, L.S. degree required. 30-hr. 
5-day week, month vacation, sick leave, auto- 
matic salary increases, pension plan. Public 
library handles ordering, cataloging and proc- 
essing. Assistants $3229 to $3829, no previous 
experience required. Librarians $4017 to 
$4737, 3 years experience required. Address 
inquiries to City Librarian, Madison Free Li- 
brary, Madison, Wisconsin. 

New Main Library building. Tacoma, Wash- 
ington Public Library offers new position, Head 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Payments should not be 


made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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of Art and Music Department. Administrative 
experience required. Also background in art 
and music. Salary range $4380-$5100 annually. 
Also, Assistantships in Catalog, Children’s and 
Branch Departments, salary range $3300-$3780 
annually, 40 hour—5 day week, 12 days sick 
leave with pay annually, cumulative to 60 days; 
4 weeks vacation; retirement plan. 

Librarians wanted for Wayne County Li- 
brary System. Pay range $4076-$4556. Re- 
tirement, vacation and sick leave benefits; 
security of tenure. Applications accepted from 
library school students and graduates, not over 
45 years of age. Write Wayne County Civil 
Service Commission, 2200 Cadillac Tower, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 

Assistant Librarian at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin for children’s work 
in new campus school library and teaching 
children’s literature. Masters degree or equiva- 
lent and experience preferred. Beginning salary 
approximately $4000. Vacation. Generous 
sick leave. Retirement. Apply Erna Buchholz, 
Librarian. 

CITY LIBRARIAN. LS. certificate and 
experience required. College town in Pacific 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 

request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 

HE American College Bureau operates in all 

divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently e masara to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library divsion and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member NAT A 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 








N.W. Attractive library and community. 
Salary $3800. 5 day, 40-hr. week, vacation, 
sick 5 Public Library, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Librarian in charge of Children’s work in 
three (3) libraries and on Bookmobile of Great 
Neck Library. Salary $3700-$4000, based on 
experience. 37 hour week, pension plan. 30 
minutes from New York City. Great Neck 
Library, Great Neck, N.Y. 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN-DRIVER for 
established route in city limits, friendly Berk- 
shire Hills community of 56,000. Library de- 
gree, present salary to $2904 (1952 increase 
anticipated) 4-weeks vacation, 5-day week. 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Young adult librarian. Public Library south 
of Chicago. Library degree, 2 yrs. experience. 
40 hr., 5 dy. wk., 4 wks. vacation; sick leave 
and retirement. Salary to $3580. B430. 


Wanted: A Bookmobile Librarian to serve 
11 schools with children in the first 6 grades. 
Should be interested in children’s development 
and modern methods of reading. One as- 
sistant. Ann Whitmack, Librarian, Parmly 
Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT “%3.5k5° BOOKS 


Our record of 30 years success in this fleld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 
Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 


A BONA FIDE OFFER 


to wide-awake group activity leaders, agency 
administrators, program directors, educators 
and others in the broad field of recreation 
service. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


to challenging recreation publication. For de- 
tails, send self-addressed STAMPED envelope 
to: 
RECREATION WORLD 
Atten.: Ruth Portnoy, Circulation 
P.O. Box 181, Murray Hill Station 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Mention this publication 
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Summer Session 


| JUNE 16 TO JULY 26 AND JULY 28 TO AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


” MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at Minnesota 
Summer Session in the City of the Lakes. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN LI 
SCIENCE ... ALSO FEAT 
PROJECTS IN 


@ Mass Media of 
ree. Sy « munication 
Demco money-saver : N @ Printed Media 


H A ; Language Arts 
B R U S F. to brush aside those Ar paara pei A 
i ‘*necessary’” expenses. 


Modern Language In- 
stitute 
Demco's ‘'Economy'’ Paste Renaissance Seminar 
Brush does its job like an ex- Business History | 
Be Intensive Beginning 
pensive brush, at half the cost. Greek 
Full 812” length. Black bristles 
are 3⁄4” wide by 114” long. Strong 
black wood handle. 


Intensive 
BUY BY THE. DOZEN 


Russian 
American Studies 
Scandinavian Studies 
High School Dramatic 

At this price, it is thrifty to buy your 

paste brushes in quantity. Order a year's 
supply of No. 920 ‘‘Economy'' Paste Brushes 
at $3.60 per dozen — three for $1,10—six for $2.00, 


Workshop 
me MEMLO © PARA your 
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Write Now For Helpful 
Bulletin! 


Dean, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


750 JOHNSTON HALL 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, 
MINNESOTA 
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ELCCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES W 


Madison 1, Wis è New Haven 2,- Conn. | 
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GAYLORD CARDS... 
For the Library 


Shown here are a few of the cards we supply to libraries. For 
more than 50 years high quality library cards have been major 


items with us. We have a complete line. Make us your card 
headquarters. Write for samples. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Eras. INC, Standard Library 


Furniture 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF, 
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Coffin 


Cummings 


Mac Leish 
W. H. Auden 
Vachel Lindsay 


Stephen V. Benet 
Robert Frost 


Great American Poets 


® Reading their own poems 
è Giving their own interpretations 
è Recording on 10-inch vinylite 


See your dealer 
Send for free catalog 


National Council of Teachers of English 
Dept. 10, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21 
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Ask for MeClurg’ 
PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 
size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 
books longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many 


replacements. 














æ | Fix Books 


BETTER THAN NEW 


For book repairs nothing compares with MYSTIK 
TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, 
plastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 
for books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books. 
make old books look and wear like new . . beautify 
any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK * CLOTH œ» IN COLORS 


OOOD 





Write today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 


in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street © Chicago 11, Ilinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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LIBRARIES Everywhere COPY ANYTHING Anywhere 





End drudgery 
longhand-copying and 
proof-reading notes. 


Contoura =- copied 

PHOT e manuscripts and doc- 
uments are letter-per- that can’t be taken 
fect, need no checking. from library. 


è 
& 
a 
Gd 
@ full- 
@ 
tè 
Used by librarians at University of Alabama, Beloit, Con- (B E E E E E E O O °® 
kal 
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® 
& 
@ 
® 
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charts, 


Contoura-copy 
page graphs, 
maps, prints or parts 
of pages, stamps, sig- 
natures, from books 





necticut, Cornell, Duke, Florida, Georgia, Haverford, Illi- 
nois, lowa State, Kentucky, Loyola, Maryland, Miami, 
Michigan, Mt. Holyoke, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Carolina State, Notre Dame, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rensse- 
laer, Rutgers, Smith, Southern Illinois, Stanford, Union, 
Vassar, Washington State, and Yale, it's truly PORTABLE; 
fits in briefcase; makes clear copies for only 7¢; needs no 
darkroom and affords time and money savings. Models as 


low as $39.00. Write for FREE FOLDER today. pee eng ae 











S 


Lip? 





Contoura-copy ex- 
cerpts, or entire pages 
duplicate volumes. up to 8⁄2” x 14”, 
from non-circulating 
books without lugging 


F G | I D W s Copy pangu from 
rare or single copy 
> * | G A S S 0 C | ate S r ge 8 for reserve heavy volumes to 


; ook shelf. photo copy company. 
| Pease Rd. Woodbridge, Conn. 
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THE B-D TWINS oF BOOK REPAIRING 
NEAT... EFFICIENT... ECONOMICAL 


_ >. BOOK-AID 


embossed 
CLOTH TAPE, 


now in 7 colors... 





BIND-ART 


LIQUID PLASTIC wr 
ADHESIVE | i 2 
j 






in squeeze bottles 






The longer it’s on, the stronger 
its bond... BOOK-AID self- 
adhering, waterproof cloth 
tape makes book repairs 
easier and more economical 
than any other tape. Gives 
clean surface that won't bleed 
or stick to other books. Available in red, 


Unbreakable and 
Spill-proof. Thin 
bottle neck cuts evaporation. BIND-ART is a 
pre-tested adhesive for transparent, permanent 
repair of book bindings, torn and loose pages; 
binding together magazines or manuscripts, Dries 
to a flexible, permanent weld in minutes. Every green, blue, brown, black, wine, white in 
desk needs a bottle. Send your order today. 4 widths and 3 lengths. 


Write for information and prices 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION ESS 3 


i 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES rg a py Wg Library cccccccccccccccccccosccoencoccccccccscoccccooccsessocecoocsccess 
i 


66 E. Alpine Street { l PAGE oni ccilsiaccsdalakcibatotsacbestetssbnendinclisieaeiaeininanh 
Newark 5, N. J. GIIT cineca aaeinat DIR ORPA 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


For the first time in their history 


Che Newbery Medal and Che Caldecott Medal 


have been awarded to books of the same publisher 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 





GINGER PYE FINDERS KEEPERS 


By ELEANOR ESTES By WILL and NICOLAS 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 Ages 5-9. $2.00 


SPRING BOOKS 
BINKY’S FIRE 


by SALLY SCOTT. The exciting adventures of a mischievous puppy who becomes 
a hero, much to his surprise. Ilustrated by Beth Krush. Ages 6-10. $1.75 


STEPSISTER SALLY 


by HELEN F. DARINGER. The lively story of a plucky little girl who finally wins 
the respect and affection she deserves. Ilustrated by Garrett Price. 


Ages 8-12. $2.25 
THE BUFFALO KNIFE 


by WILLIAM O. STEELE. Andy makes a perilous journey by flatboat, in a vivid 
story of frontier life in 1782. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


JOHN’S JOURNEY 


by GRACE ALLEN HOGARTH. Two English children spend a summer on Cape 
Cod — swimming, picnicking, and solving a mystery. Ilustrated by Nora S. 
Unwin. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


BEACH BOY 


by JERROLD BEIM. A sensitive story of a boy who comes to know the other 
side of resort life — the people who work there, instead of play. Ilustrated 
by Lillian Freedgood. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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z } NASHVILLE, TENN. Ane 
eet H. CLINTON PARENT, Architect j 
i 4 DAN ROBINSON, Librarian ; 
PE) ROCK CITY CONSTRUCTION CO., Contractors- (H 


Construction 4⁄2 Months Ahead of Schedule 


The skeleton of one of the country’s largest 
postwar library projects has been fabricated 
and erected 44 months ahead of schedule for 
Tennessee State Library and Archives Build- 
ing. This stack structure, designed by Snead & 
Company, will house about 1,300,000 volumes 
or their equivalent in archives. 


















LEGAL NOTICE 

In order to clear up misunderstand- 
ings, I wish to announce that we have 
finally emerged victorious after a five- 
year battle to try to make the Vir- 
ginia Metal Products Corporation and 
its parent the Winfield Corporation 
carry out @ contract they made with 
me in 1946. Copies of the United 
States District Court judgment, unani- 
mously confirmed by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
awarded us direct and punitive or ex- 
emplary damages and put the Virginia 
Metal Products Corporation under in- | 
junctive restraint will be sent to li- 
brarians and architects on request. We 
have other claims against Virginia 
Metal Products Corporation that are 
still pending in court. 


Our files of working drawings of previous 
Snead installations will facilitate the making 
of an addition to your bookstack to provide for 
growth. Steel for urgent requirements can be 
made available. 


Your inquiry for any kind of stack require- 


Ancus SNEAD MACDONALD, President 
> 






ments will receive expert attention. Write, wire 
or phone. 


SNEAD & (Company 


i Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 
Orange, Virginia Phone: Orange 2501 





* Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier * Snead System Compact Storage * Deck Floors, Concrete, 
Steel, Marble, etc. * Stack Stairs and Elevators * Automatic Book Conveyors * Carrels, Study Units, 
and Enclosures * Louverall Ceiling Lighting * Stack Accessories * Wood Library Furniture and 
Equipment * 
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me: ADDED COLOR AND INTEREST 2d 


SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES: 


Write or wire for 

information on spe- 

cial low price and 
terms. 





lis Style Appeals 
to Boys and Girls... 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR £ 


Children Prefer 
Its Large Clear Type 

Instyleandtext, BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is just right for ele- 
mentary school boys and 
girls, because it is designed 
exclusively for them. 

The new, large, easy-to- 


read type—selected by boys 
and girls—plus the selective 


The latest edition of BRI- 
TANNICA JUNIOR includes 
many new color illustrations. 
65 new four-color plates have 
been added, providing new, 
luxurious color and adding 
greater-than-ever interest. 
FOUR OUT OF EVERY FIVE 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR TEXT 
PAGES ARE ILLUSTRATED. 


A SET IN EVERY CLASSROOM! 


è The value of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR in classroom work has led 
many educators to recommend a 
set for each classroom. There is 
an obvious advantage inthis. Chil- 
dren have a thousand-and-one 
questions which, if not answered 
immediately, are likely to be lost 
and never answered. 

Also, use of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR with guidance from the 
teacher is excellent preparation 
for independent reference work 
in the future. 


Write or wire Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., 


...iS easy to use...easy to read! 
Makes information-finding enjoyable! 


content, simplified sentence 
structure, checked vocabu- 
lary provide adequate proof 
that BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 
easier to use. 

The 15-volume set illus- 
trated above is in the new 
School and Library Binding, 
now available. THIS IS THE 
NEW 1952 EDITION. 


This is a tremendous PLUS, 
making for more enjoyable 
reading; encouraging more 
information and fact find- 
ing. This new edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is avail- 
able to schools and libraries 
at a special low price on 
easy payment terms. 
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INC. 


Public Librarians 


(y) Check 


on your ALA membership blanks 


Public Libraries Division 


Reconstituted 1951 — 
Members (December 31, 1951) 5,335 


Sections: Armed Forces Librarians 
. Library Extension 
Trustees 


ALA Councilors (according to division membership) 22, 


The Division receives a portion of the dues of each member who 
chooses membership in this division. Division membership 
includes free membership in one of its sections. Affiliation 
with each additional section costs $1, payable to the section 
treasurer. 


The Division issues a quarterly bulletin, PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
free to its members. 


The Division employs an Executive Secretary who is a nember 
of the ALA Headquarters Staff. 


The Division helps to solve public library problems by exchange 
of ideas and experience, by cooperative progressive long- 
range planning, and by aggressive action. 


The Division wants you as a member. 
The ‘Division can be what you make it. 


Join or Renew Now 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 50 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11 





Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has accepted our invitation to speak at the Third Gen- 
eral Session of the New York Conference on the general subject of books as 
bridges to international understanding. More on other speakers later. 


More on the Conference: Plans have been completed to hold a second Book Work- 
shop on Saturday and Sunday, June 28 and <9, 1952, as a pre-conference activ- 
ity- The Workshop will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt. The wholehearted 
cooperation of the publishers is promised and prominent members of the publish~ 
ing and writing fields will take an active part. Full details will appear in 
the May ALA BULLETIN. 


ALAts Committee on Relations with Publishers held a joint me=ting with the 
American Book Publishers Council's Committee on heading Development in the 
Library of Congress on March 28. Convening at 10 a.m. and continuing through 
lunch until 3:30 p.m., the group discussed such topics as Legislation, Mobil- 
ization Developments, the Point Four Conference, the ALA 1952 Conference, 
Rural Reading, snd Cooperation with Booksellers. Present for the ALA were 
President Fyan, Miss Bennett, Mr. Clapp, Mr. Kaiser, Mr. St.John, Mr. Tauber, 
and the Executive Secretary. 


The Chicago Book Clinic's Midwestern Book Making Show will incluce two ALA 


titles: Constance M. Winchell's Guide to Reference Pooks, 7th ed. and George 
B. Utley's The Librarien's Conference of 1853. The show, which has a total 

of sixty-one titles, opens April 1 at. the Chicago Book Clinic meeting and will 
be shown to the public at the Chicago Public Library during May. 


Memo to Program Committees for the 1952 Conference: Grace WV. Gilman has an 
interesting idea for an Annual Conference in her Librarians. Unlimited (I.L.A. 
RECORD, March, 1952) 


Louisville Brings Culture to Its People (COKONET April, 1952) is an interest- 
ing article on the far-reaching adult education program of Louisville's Free 

Public Library which is referred to in an article as Louisviile's University 

of the People. ) | 


Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo has accepted appointment as Executive Secre- 
tary of the AASL. Mrs. PeAngelo is now Supervisor of School Libraries in 
Yonkers, New York. Now serving as a member of the Comnitte2 making plans for 
the AASL meetings at the New York Conference, Mrs. DeAngelo will begin her 
full-time duties in Chicago about August l, 1952. A native of Virginia, Mrs. 
DeAngelo was graduated from the State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
(now Mary Washington College, the Women's Division of the University of Virginia 
and holds the B.S. end M.S. degrees from the School of Library Service at 
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“Columbia University. We welcome Mrs. DeAngelo to Headquarters and look forwerd 
very much to working with her. Mrs. Simmons has agreed to maintain the AASL office 
at Headquarters on a part-time basis until the New York meeting. ” 


Fast Side, West Side can hardly be said to be the theme song of the Executive 
Secretary when he packs his bags and heads, occasionally, out of Chicago. For 
duties and activities take him more often to the Fest side of the country rather 
than to other sections. Consequently, when the chance came to visit some of the 
‘American Heritage discussion groups in the South, I was delighted at the prospect 
of meeting and talking with some of our Southern librserians. This happy tour of 
duty took me away from Chicago on Nonday, March 17 and landed me that evening in 
Athens, Georgia. Georgia gave me the chance to talk with Mr. Kellam and see the 
University of Georgia's new library building, now going up and into which they will 
move next summer, to visit with Miss Sarah Maret and her staff in the Athens Re- 
gional Library, to witness one discussion group in action, and to have a brief 
chat with Miss Nix. From Georgia, I went to Mississippi, where Mrs. Eunice Fly, | 
Director of the Mississippi State Library Commission, her staff and neighboring 
librarians, gave me the best possible whirlwind tour of a part of the State, 
managing to include the State Library Commission headquarters, the librarians and 
libraries in Jackson, Greenwood (plus a discussion group), Piney Woods School (new 
air-conditioned library), Jackson College, Meridien, Mississipri State College 
(with its fine new library), West Point, Tupelo (and a discussion group), and : 
the Northeast Regional Library with its headquarters in Corinth and its various 
branches. Our guide and mentor from Meridien to Corinth and back was Mrs. Lura 
Currier, Field Representative from the State Library Commission, and I heartily 
recommend her tour to anyone who (1) may entertain the notion that the deep South 
is a place for relaxation or who (2) wents an object lesson in state work at a 
high peak of enthusiastic pioneering. The trip was most interesting and helpful 
and the mode of transportation (Mrs. Currier's car) was just about the lowest 
flying airplane I've ever been in! The evicence of accomplishment against con- 
Siderable odds was matched by the real interest of the people in their libraries. 
Space limitations make it impossible for me to record the names of all the persons 
who were so hospitable and generous in time and assistance. 

From Mississippi, I went to Montgomery, Alabama, on Saturday in time for lunch 
with about 25 librariens from the State. Mrs. Lois Green, Director of the State 
Public Library Service Division, and the other librariens gave me a hearty welcome 
and made me unhappy that I had time for only a brief tour of Montgomery for I had 
to leave on Sunday morning and hasten back to Chicago - and snow. 


Hamden, Connecticut, dedicated three new library buildings on Sunday, March 30, and 
I had the good fortune to participate in the ceremonies. Three buildings ct one 
tire must be eae record. A very happy end stimulating affair, the dedication was 
the realization of long planning and much hard work on the part of many groups in 
Hamden and of Miss Eleanor Phinney, Librarian, and Charles Ducey, President of the 
Library Board. 


Columbia University from Hamden on Monday, March 31, for a brief talk with some of 
the library school stucents and then back to Chicago ~- where I foune a desk piled 


high with interesting ALA matters. 


David H. Clift 
April 2, 1952 . Executive Secretary 
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AMERICANA 
STUBBORN FOOL 


by ESTELLE AUBREY BROWN 


A shocking indictment of the U. S. Indian Bu- 
reau’s policies by a woman who served the burean 
from 1902 to 1918. 310 pages, 8vo. Tilustrated. 

~ Ready $4.50 


STEAMBOATS IN THE TIMBER 
by RUBY EL HULT 


A. fascinating account of steamboating days on Lake 
Coeur d'Alene and the St. Joe River .. . exciting 
although almost forgotten aspect of Northwest his- 
tory. 206 pages, 8vo. Dlustrated. 

Ready $4.00 


MOSTLY ALKALI 
by STEPHEN PERRY JOCELYN 


Comprehensive biography of military life ... sets 
forth the career of General Stephen P. Jocelyn 
who spent over half of his 44 years of service at 
barren outposts. Approximately 575 pages, 8vo. 


Ilustrated. 
September 10 810.00 


HEAR ME, MY CHIEFS! 
by L. V. McWHORTER 


Only complete and definitive record of the Nez 
Perce Indians . .. written directly from Indian 
sources, using much new material, New interpreta- 
tion of the dramatic Nez Perce War of 1877. 656 
pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 

July 10 $10.00 


JOE MEEK 
by STANLEY VESTAL 


An outstanding biography of one of the most extra- 
. ordinary and vital characters of frontier history. 
348 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 

April 15 $5.00 


INJUN SUMMER 


by WILLIAM WALKER 
and DaAIsy F, BABER 


The “back trail’ of Wyoming and Colorado wilder- 
ness days... 
Authentic Americana by the author and collabora- 
tor of THE LONGEST ROPE, 224 pages, 8vo. 
Illustrated. 

` June 16 $4.00 





relived by Bill Walker, pioneer.. 
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BOOKS from the Rocky Mountains 
Caxton Titles for Spring and Fall, 1952 


FICTION 
HOME, HAM AND HDMINY 


by Anrra M. LITTRELL 
and WILLIAM CLYDE LITTRELL 


Warm-hearted story of a Tennessee tenant farmer's 
family ...a Mark Twain kind of humor, refresh- 
ingly honest. 286 pages, 8vo. 

August 11 $4.00 


SUVENILE 
THE LISTENING BOOK 


by DANIEL E. SAFIER 


A. “vead-aloud” book to dekght children from three 
to eight years. Rhythm ani sound are used in a 
new and delightful way. 169 pages, 4to. Illustrated. 
© October 10 $4.00 


BUTTERSCOTCH AND THE 
HAPPY BARNYARD 


by CHARLES Morrow WILEON 


A delightfully gay and funny book for children in 
which the barnyard animab of Miss Naomi’s farm 
seem very real. Approximately 108 pages, 8vo. 
Tiustrated, 

November 10 $2.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEET-SUGAR ECONOMICS 
by R. H. COTTRELL 


Complete and up-to-date test covering the organiza- 
tion and function of the great beet-sugar industry 
in the United States. 360 ages, 8vo. 

July 1 $5.00 


THE BRITISH SOCIALIST 
ILL-FARE STATE 


by CECIL PALMER 


Almost frightening in its picture of a society in 
decay, this book provides a comprehensive analysis 
of the Socialist Welfare Etate as it has actually 
operated in Great Britain from 1945 to 1951. 704 
pages, large 12mo. 

May 31 $6.00 


MAN TO MAN 
by BERNARD N. WARD 


The inequities, inequalities and staggering waste of 
our present income-tax laws. The author, a certi- 
fied public accountant with years of experience in 
income-tax cases, offers a solution to our present 
dilemma. 384 pages, large 12mo. 

May 16 $4.00 


Write for complete catalog 


lc THE CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


bile 


CALDWELL, IDAHO 
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Reply to Carlson 


ELINOR S. EARLE 


HE January 14th, 1952 issue of The 
T Freeman contains an article by Oliver 
Carlson, “A Slanted Guide to Library Selec- 
tion,” attacking the 1950 edition of Living 
With Books by Helen Haines. It attempts 
to přove that Miss Haines shows a “strong 
pro-Soviet bias” and “has become a propa- 
gandist for the Stalinist way of life.” 

To those of us who have long been famil- 
iar with Living With Books and who have 
read the revision of this standard text on the 
principles of book selection, these accusa- 
tions may seem unworthy of an answer. Yet 
some of our library patrons are receiving 
and distributing reprints of the article and 
may be’ in danger of accepting Carlson’s 
representations as true. Therefore, it seems 
essential to analyze Carlson’s accusations 
and in particular to study his quotations 
from Living With Books in their proper 
context, 

It may be well to note first that The 
Freeman is a fortnightly founded in October 
1950 to fight against the forces of com- 
munism, fascism, socialism, and statism. 
Its editors are Henry Hazlitt, Suzanne La- 
Follette, and John Chamberlain who are 
respectively vice president, secretary, and 
president of Freeman Magazine, Inc. Oliver 
Carlson has ‘co-authored biographies of 
Hearst and James Gordon Bennett as well 
as a book called How to Get Into Politics. 
He has had articles published in the Ameri- 
can Mercury and in The Freeman. The 
Freeman for July 30, 1951, in which there 
is an article by Carlson calléd “What really 
happened in Pasadena?” describes Carlson 
as a lecturer on social, economic and politi- 
cal affairs and as a teacher of “non fiction 
and radio writing” in the University of Cali- 
fornia extension division. I have been un- 
able to locate further biographical data on 
Carlson. 

In the article in question Carlson first 
stresses the enormous influence which he 








Elinor 5, Earle is head of the Reference Division of the 
Akron Public Library in Akron, Ohio. 








feels Helen Haines has on library book se- 
lection. He then states he has “read care- 
fully both the original 1935 edition and the 
1950 revised edition.” This convinced him — 
that “at some point in the intervening years 
Miss Haines ‘discovered’ Soviet Russia and 
the Communist philosophy.” In proof of 
this he cites the fact that the index to the old 
edition does not mention communism but 
that the 1950 edition has 31 items under that 
heading, that the USSR was not listed in the 
old index but has 17 items in the new, and 
that Marxian philosophy has 36 items listed 
in the new index but none in the old. The 
connection between the number of times 
a subject is mentioned in an index and the 
author’s views on that subject is not quite 
clear to me, but a comparison of the two 
indexes will show that the new one which 
contains 40 pages is more extensive than the 
old edition which has only 30, the latter 
being essentially an author and title guide 
with a few general subject entries. 

Leaving the index, Carlson next quotes 
five lines from the end of a long paragraph 
on book reviewing. I give the entire para- 
graph from page 108-109 of Living With 
Books with the lines Carlson quoted in 
italics. 

“There are no rigid rules binding critical 
judgment to a given formula. In book review- 
ing, as in every human activity, there are ‘many 
men of many minds.’ For literary criticism is 
essentially an attempt to define the qualities of 
a certain piece of writing and to decide whether 
or not it has been well done. The decision 
will be influenced by the standards of judgment 
that the individual critic accepts and applies— 
whether traditional and erudite, as in the criti- 
cal writings of Paul Elmer More, or vigorously 
factual and ironic, as in the reviewing of Ber- 
nard De Voto, or intellectualized and psycho- 
analytical, as in much of the work of Edmund 
Wilson. Beyond certain boundary lines, how- 
ever, critical judgment does not function, and 
we enter a region of bad taste and fatuous 
opinion, where adult infantilism seeks and finds 
books of its own caliber. Within the canons 
that establish literature as an art, though all 
critics agree on fundamentals, not many think 
alike, In all his years of critical writing Howells 
was a champion of realism and disliked roman- 
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tic literature. Stevenson loved romance and 
continually pleads for it in his charming critical 
essays.. Paul Elmer More was indifferent to the 
most vital and significant modern literature. 
Stuart Sherman in his earlier critical work 
sharply attacked writers whose powers he later 
recognized. The intense anti-Puritanism of 
Ludwig Lewisohn leaves its tinge on his criti- 
cal judgments. Individual convictions of politi- 
cal or social faith, personal intensities of parti- 
sanship, find violent expression in contemporary 
reviewing. In the literature of the war and post- 
war years the clash of nationalisms, the conflict 
of ideologies kindled impassioned warfare; and 
the great reviewing combat arena of the period 
is that devoted to books about Russia. Bal- 
anced judgment and fair understanding were 
obscured and the scales of American public 
opinion were weighted by prejudice and hostility 
of a strong anti-Soviet ‘bloc’ of well-known 
reviewers, so that impartial, adequate book se- 
lection in this field deteriorated in many library 
collections.” 


By quoting only the concluding lines and 
by preceding them with his own statement 
that “The tremendous power wielded by 
book reviewers who were apologists and 
defenders of the Soviet government and 
communism has been reported in detail by 
several writers during the pe year,” Carl- 
son gives the impression that Haines is an 
ardent Soviet partisan. 

A similar false impression is conveyed by 
Carlson’s quoting of Miss Haines on censor- 
ship. In a long chapter on the book trade, 
the history of printing and copyright Haines 
gives two pages on the history of censorship 
including examples of book burning in 
China in 213 B.C. and in Berlin in 1933. 
She then makes some statements on the vari- 
ous types of censorship. It may be noted 
that Haines makes no mention of witch hunts 
although Carlson states that “she is deter- 
mined to stop the ‘witch hunts; ” 
were quoting her. It is also noteworthy 
that the previous edition of Living With 
Books treats political censorship as a dead 
issue and names sex and religion as the 
fields in which pressure groups and censors 
operate to suppress books. The actual pas- 
sage on censorship in the 1950 edition of 
Living With Books, p. 187-188, runs as fol- 
lows (the part italicized is that quoted by 
Carlson): 


“Censorship concerned with sex extends far 
beyond legal control of pornography into the 
fields of creative and informational literature. 


as if he’ 


Standard works by responsible authors on sex 
instruction and preparction for marriage and , 
motherhood are too often eliminated from school 
use by organized attack, and similar outside 
pressures (with religicn as chief motivating 
force) are directed at books on evolution and 
birth control. It shoukd be remembered that 
Tennessee still maintains its law prohibiting 
the teaching of evolution and that campaigns 
for similar legislation <n other states are fre- 
uently initiated. 
“Political censorship, at times quiescent but 
never extinct, has drawn renewed strength (as 
was true after the First World War) from post- 
war reaction. Essentially nationalistic, focusing 


on so-called ‘communistic doctrine,’ ‘Anti- 
Americanism, and “subversive literature, 


strengthened by deepening hostility to Soviet 
Russia, and intensified by development of the 
U.S.-Soviet “cold war,’ it rose in the late 1940's 
to a nation-wide hysteria. “Treason’ was read 
into acts, associations, and thoughts arbitrarily 
defined as ‘disloyal’; books were suppressed or 
removed from libraries. Scholars accused of 
‘liberal thoughts’ were dismissed from colleges 
and universities; ‘loyalty tests’ and ‘loyalty 
boards’ were set in operation for workers of every 
grade in the framework of federal, state, county, 
and municipal service. In spite of protest and 
resistant action by writers, publishers, teachers, 
scientists, librarians, many leaders in social and 
political thought, and a minority of newspapers, 
sanity and fair dealing seemed in eclipse. 

“In both political and moralistic aspects, 
censorship can become a dangerous and destruc- 
tive influence, not only in publishing and book- 
selling but in library service, in education, and 
in intellectual and cultural life. - In library book 
selection, problems are constantly encountered 
that arise directly from traditional acceptances 
of its prinicples and methods.” 


Next, Carlson accuses Haines of “pro- 
Soviet bias in every field of literature.” He 
states that “In the Held of drama, for ex- 
ample, only one bcok on motion picture 
and playwriting is given unstinted praise. 
This is The Theory end Techniques of Play 
Writing and Screen Writing, by John Law- 
son.” Carlson calls Lawson “the hatchet 
man and the commissar for the Hollywood 
Muscovites.” 


Miss Haines’ actual text in regard to play- 
writing on page 499 runs as follows: 


“Manuals of playwriting (now usually in- 
clusive of screen writing) are constantly in 
demand, Here sound authority, effective or- 
ganization of material. and clear exposition are 
of prime importance, while mature critical 
judgment or provocative appraisal give confi- 
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dence or incentive to playwrights and to stu- 
dents. Older basic works, such as Archer and 
Baker, hold their values, and attention should 
be paid to new editions that have been brought 
up to date by important fresh material. John 
Howard Lawson’s exhaustive, illuminating, and 
explorative study, Theory and Technique of 
Play-writing and Screen Writing, is an example 
here. Originally published in 1986 without the 
last two words of the present title, the revised 
edition {1949) adds a comprehensive section 
covering in brilliant, incisive analysis, the de- 
velopment and problems of the motion picture 
trom its American beginnings in 1908; and the 
whole text, by introduction and summations, 
has been given a fresh impact of immediacy in 
its’ penetrating exposition of the opposed ideo- 
logical, social, and economic influences that 
find expression in present-day dramatic art.” 


The entire chapter on drama covers pages 
475-504 including a list of 50 books on 
drama and the theatre of which Lawson’s 
book is one. i 

Carlson also says that “Miss Haines’ chap- 
ter on Poetry closes with a stirring appeal 
to librarians to know and make available to 
the public the Marxist classic, Illusion and 
Reality, by Christopher Caudwell.” The 
section on poetry in Haines covers p. 446- 
474, Pages 456-460 deal with the New 
Poetry and include among its poets a number 
of English Marxists such as W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Spender and Christopher Caudwell 
as well as.the ultra-conservative T. S. Eliot 
and the fascist Ezra Pound. Near the end 
of the chapter, Miss Haines recommends 
a number of works of criticism and inter- 
pretation of poetry including Arnold’s essay 
The Study of Poetry, Lowell’s Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry and Directions in 
Modern Poetry and Cleanth Brooks’ Modern 
Poetry and the Tradition. At the end of this 
section Haines gives the following passage: 
(p. 470-471) 


“These background-building suggestions may 
close with mention of Christopher Caudwell’s 
seminal volume, Illusion and Reality, which 
sets up milestones new to most American read- 
ers as it traces the course of poetry from the 
primitive past through an obscured present to 
an idealized future. A work of creative genius 
and encyclopedic range, this is the first com- 
prehensive attempt to work out a Marxist theory 
of art. As the subtitle makes clear, it is not a 
study of poetry but a study of ‘the sources of 
poetry’; and it finds those sources in the social 
life of man, as this is shaped by environment, 
_ by instinctive forces of consciousness, and by 
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pervading, restricting influences of class domi- 
nation, for the unyielding absolutism of Marxist 
doctrine receives emphasis throughout. Ardor 
of enthusiasm and universality of learning give 
fascination to this remarkable exposition, which 
centers on the ideological conflict of the present 
day and closes in glowing prophetic assurance 
of a future in which the poet will enter as never 
before into ‘realization of all the values con- 
tained in the relations of human beings in real 
life? The book went almost unnoticed when it 
was first published in London in 1987, just 
after the author’s death, but within a decade had 
been recognized as a Marxist classic. If, as 
Hyman indicates, Caudwell is to stand as ‘the 
most genuinely important Marxist cultural 
thinker of our time,’ it is desirable that his work 
Should be known to librarians and made avail- 
able in libraries.” 


Following this are two lists, “A Few 
Books and Essays about Poetry” and “Fifty 
Names Chosen to Indicate Patterns and 
Variations in Modern Poetry.” A study of 
these titles will find no preponderance of 
Communist writers. 

Carlson next states that “In her revised 
section on literature, Miss Haines labels anti- 
Communist George Orwell’s powerful satire 
‘1984’ as ‘paranoia in literature.’ But she 
hails fellow-traveler Norman Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead as high-grade fiction.” 
I need hardly say that Haines never used 
the term “high-grade fiction” about any title. 

She mentions Orwell on page 518 in a 
discussion of psychology and psychiatry in 
fiction. Haines recommends The Snake 
Pit by Mary Jane Ward, The World Next 
Door by Fritz Peters, and The Plague by 
Albert Camus, but refers to Orwell as fol- 
lows: “George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, anti-Utopian fantasy of a world trans- 
formed by ‘socialism’ into a power-crazed 
totalitarian state of brutish enslavement 
and fiendish ‘cruelties, stems in a measure 
from Aldous Huxley’s earlier work, but is 
paranoia, not literature.” Norman Mailer’s 
book is mentioned on a list of war novels 
on page 516-517 and is described ‘as stand- 
ing “foremost in this fiction of civilized 
savagery. 

' On pages 442-443 of Living With Books 
Haines lists 25 books of significant modern 
criticism and on page 538, 25 books about 
modern fiction. From these 50 titles Carl- 
son has found five which he finds are “by 
well known pro-Communists.” These au- 
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thors named by Carlson are Joshua Kunitz, 
F, O. Matthiessen, Stanley E. Hyman, Ralph 
Fox, and Roger Garaudy. It is interesting 
to note that Carlson fails to mention that 
he took these five from two lists comprising 
50 titles and that among these 50 titles on 
literature are also T. S. Eliot’s Selected 
Essays and George Orwell’s Dickens, Dali 
and Others. 

Carlson states that “Her Chapter on Re- 
ligion and Philosophy has been revised to 
permit a rather detailed and flattering expo- 
sition of Marxian philosophy.” There are 
72 lines in this chapter on the meaning of 
Marxian philosophy, its history and influ- 
ence. Haines recommends two books sym- 
pathetic to the Soviets, John Somerville’s 
Soviet Philosophy and Venables’ Human 
Nature: The Marxian View. (see p. 404- 
405, Haines) 

Carlson states that “When discussing cur- 
rent books on international relations, soci- 
ology and political science, Miss Haines 
stacks her cards more deliberately than any- 
where else on behalf of the forces of Stalin- 
ism.” The first quotation he gives as an 
example comes not from the section referred 
to but from the chapter on Travel. I give 
the paragraph as it is, with the lines Carlson 
quoted italicized: 


“Point of view.—The trustworthy traveler is 
fair-minded, tolerant, and interested. A biased 
point of view or strong personal prejudices are 
among the ‘most common defects of travel litera- 
ture. Only when a book has great vividness or 
unusual value from other aspects are these de- 
fects offset. There should always be sympathy, 
or at least fair play, toward the life the traveler 
depicts. An aggressive Protestant is unlikely to 
interpret a Roman Catholic country with entire 
fairness. A militant WCTU tourist should not 
describe a French vintage festival. A highly 
antiseptic sanitarian will probably be blind to 
the picturesque aspects of life among the gyp- 
sies. Katherine Mayo’s Mother India is a dev- 
astating example of reformist ardor condemning 
an entire ancient civilization for a recognized 
and age-old evil. Strong antagonisms—per- 
sonal, ideological, or political—dominating de- 
scriptive and interpretative books on Soviet 
Russia (John Fischer, V. A. Kravchenco are 
examples) should be balanced by more sympa- 
thetic, equally authentic work, such as that of 
Albert Rhys Williams, Edgar Snow, Hewlett 
Johnson, and Walter Duranty.” 


Carlson’s next statement is extremely mis- 
leading. He states that “readers are warned 
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that ‘Max Eastman is an irrecoricilable an- 
tagonist to the Soviet state’” while “On the 
other hand, the books af Carey McWilliams, 
Louis Adamic and other well-known Soviet 
apologists are recommended as works of 
‘brilliancy and vigor that possess wide popu- 
larity appeal’.” Actually the statement on 
Eastman is from a paragraph on the art of 
annotation on page 144, while I presume 
the statement on McWilliams and Adamic 
to which Carlson is referring is the one on 
page 368 which runs as follows: “Neverthe- 
less there is much werk of brilliancy and 
vigor that possesses wide popular appeal 
(the books of Louis Adamic, Stuart Chase, 
Harold Laski and Carey McWilliams offer 
examples of differing types); and an increas- 
ing number of thougatful, soundly based 
works of social analysis (such as Maclver’s 
The More Perfect Union) that make crucial 
problems and conflicting issues of the day 
cogent and vital to any responsive mind.” 
Exactly the same statement appears on p. 
319 of the 1935 Hanes except that the 
authors named are H. G. Wells, Stuart 
Chase, Harold Laski, Ortega y Gasset and 
Clinch Calkins. 

In the same passage Carlson also states 
that “among the recommended ‘Fifty Books 
of the Times Indicating Trends and Tenden- 
cies’ there is listed only one which is critical 
of the growing trend to Statism; Hayek’s 
The Road to Serfdom.” Actually this list 
of 50 books covers education, labor, minor- 
ity problems, conservation, housing, peace, 
and international affairs. -It lists such titles 
as Adamic, A Nation of Nations; Our Fair 
City; Arnold, The Felklore of Capitalism; 
Barzun, Teacher in América and Beard, The 
Republic. , 

Carlson’s quotation zrom Haines in regard 
to the need for authentic exposition of Marx- 
ian doctrine from the Marxist point of view 


would be much clearer if given in context. 


I give the passage with Carlson’s quotation 
italicized (p. 871): 


“The irreconcilable antagonisms that rage 
today through once arid regions of Sociology 
are akin to those that fcr centuries inspired the 
wars of religion. To understand an issue, 
whatever it may be, ‘the other side’ must be 
known and weighed by reason and an adequate 
sense of values, not by passion. Thus, in the 
locked battle between capitalism and com- 
munism that now divides the two great world 
powers, materials of both defense and attack 
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must be freely available for public information 
and study. This responsibility should be main- 
tained in library selection. Even in limited 
collections, besides literature that upholds 
American principles of democracy and freedom, 
there should also be authentic exposition of 
Marxian doctrine from the Marxist viewpoint, 
the tractates by Lenin and Stalin which are 
standard expressions of ‘Soviet theory and 
practice, and Sidney and Beatrice Webb's 
‘Soviet Communism; a New Civilization?’ which 
since 1936, in its various editions, has been basic 
to study of the subject by American readers. 
Andrei Vyshinsky’s massive, militant exposition 
of ‘The Law of the Soviet State, though too 
expensive for smaller general collections, is of 
fundamental value to any reader who wishes 
to understand the structure of the Soviet state 
and the uncompromising dogmatism of Soviet 
political and economic doctrine. This‘ is prob- 
ably the most notable volume in the ‘Russian 
Translations Project,’ organized in 1944 by the 
American Council of Learned Societies (with 
the aid of a Rockefeller Foundation subsidy 
and publication by Macmillan) and devoted to 
‘the translation into English of significant Rus- 
sian works in the fields of the humanities and 
the social sciences which provide an insight into 
Russian life and thought’.” . 


By lopping off the concluding phrases of 
the sentence quoted, it is obvious that Carl- 
son conveys a meaning not intended by 
Haines, À 

It is interesting to compare the text of 
this passage with the similar paragraph from 
page 223 of the 1935 edition of Living With 
Books which runs as follows: 


“In judicious general selection, however, these 
conflicting values cannot be escaped. There 
should be no insistence upon preferred view- 
points, no actual or implied repression of legiti- 
mate opinion or of recognized tenets. Conserva- 
tive, liberal, radical and revolutionary schools 
of thought demand balanced representation ‘in 
any present day collection. -In controversial 
questions, each side is entitled to a hearing. 
The movement toward the ‘left? in modern 
political and economic thought now finds ex- 
pression in every field of literature. Marx and 
Darwin stand as the two dominant influences 
of the modern world. Even a small library col- 
lection should make available’ books through 
which the ordinary intelligent reader may 
understand the fundamental principles of Marx- 
ian doctrine and study the political, economic, 
and social forces that it has set in operation.” 


Carlson often adds emotional interpreta- 
tious to factual statements by Haines. For 
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example, he claims that Miss Haines “is 


angry even with those old ‘liberal’ standbys,’ 


the Nation and the "New Republic,” and 
that “She laments, too, the passing of the 
New Masses.” Actually, Miss Haines names 
the two former publications as representing 
“radical and liberal thought, in politics, art 
and drama, as well as in literature” and 
then adds that “both jettisoned much of 
their cargo of former consistent opinion 
under the fierce storm of anti-Communist 
feeling engendered by the ‘cold war.” 
(Haines, p. 114). In the same paragraph she 
mentions the New Masses as the former 
representative of “the extreme left wing” 
and then adds that it was merged with 
Mainstream to form Masses and Main- 
stream. Carlson accuses Miss Haines of 
failing to make it clear that this publication 
is “Stalinist” but it is clearly identified as 
Marxian. Carlson fails to note that other 
reviewing periodicals mentioned by Miss 
Haines include: New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune, Chicago Sun, Chicago 
Tribune, Christian Science Monitor, Com- 
monweal, Atlantic, American Historical Re- 
view, Kirkus, the New Yorker, Time,’ and 
the London Times. 

Near the end of his article Carlson once 
more repeats his accusation of Communist 
sympathies. His statement reads: “But her 
late espousal of communism, and her at- 
tempt to boost its literature, are to be sin- 
cerely regretted. To attempt to stack our 
public library shelves with the works of. men 
and woman who are dedicated to destroy- 
ing our fréedom—without clearly and un- 
equivocally indicating this fact—is to under- 
mine the very purposes of the American 
Library Association.” 

To librarians it is articles such as Carl- 
son’s which undermine the purposes of the 
American Library Association and our herit- 
age of freedom. His thesis seems to be that 
any recommendation of books sympathetic 
to communism or to the Soviet government 
implies sympathy with the doctrines’ ex- 
pressed in these books. But more impor- 
tant is the implication that librarians should 
not acquire books on communism. Mr. 
Carlson has gone through Living With 
Books picking out isolated instances where 
Miss Haines tries to give some guidance in 
this area and accuses her of espousing com- 
munism. His approach to book selection 
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seems to resemble that of the Nazis or the 
techniques used by the Communists in 
“purifying” the libraries of Czechoslovakia 
and other Iron Curtain countries, 

It must be remembered that Living With 
Books contains 610 pages. Mr. Carlson’s 
strenuous efforts to prove his point result 
in his discovery of a very small number of 
titles listed which may.or may not have a 
communist bias. If Miss Haines had not 
included some titles of this nature she, her- 
self, would have been guilty of suppressing 
information about an important and influ- 
ential doctrine which, although it is distaste- 
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ful to Americans, exists in our world. 

The policy of the American Library Asso- 
ciation as expressed in the “Library Bill of 
Rights” is based on our traditional and 
fundamental belief that a free people has 
the right to read opposing views on all sub- 
jects and that a free people is capable of 
distinguishing what is in accord with our 
tradition and what is not. If we retreat 
from this position under pressure from those 
who do not trust the mejority of their fellow 
citizens to steer a steady course, then the 
whole foundation of the American Library 
system is threatened. 


Library School Enrolments 


Rosert D. LEIGH 


URING the next two or three years li- 
D brary school. enrolments in the United 
States are likely to be affected by at least 
two new factors—the military draft with a 
resulting scarcity of young men for essential 
civilian jobs, and the revised standards for 
accrediting library schools already issued 


reduction -of library school applicants and 
the second may alter the distribution of 
students between schocls and types of pro- 
gram. 

As an aid in seeing such changes ; as oc- 
cur against the background of recent li- 
brary schoo] enrolment trends, the figures 
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Table I 


Total Enrolments and Distribution of Enrolments by Sex in the 
34 Accredited Library Schools, 1940-41 to 1951-52 


Percentage of 








Academic ` Total Total Number Total Number . 

Year Enrolment of Women * of Men Peal oe 
1951-52 2543 1817 726 =? 28 
1950-51 2832 2046 786 28 ` 

` 1949-50 2875 2066 809 . 28 
1948-49 1997 1563 434 22 
1947—48 2025 1636 389 19 
1946-47 2021 1645 376 19 
1945-46 655 1490 165 10 
1940-41 2199 1949 250 : 11 





by the ALA Board of Education for Librari- for student totals of the last decade in the 


anship but not yet put into full operation 
for accreditation of existing or new schools. 
The first factor may result in an over-all 
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the School of Library Service at Columbia University, New 
York. He is well known to librarians through his director- 
ship of the Public Library Inquiry, 
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accredited library schools in the United 
States are given here in tabular form. 
These figures were assembled during the 
course of the Public Library Inquiry: 

The most important facts about the re- 
cent enrolment trends ‘are: (1) the sudden, 
sharp increase of students beginning three 
years ago, and (2) the fact that the per- 
centage increase of men was more than 
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twice that for women. The total enrolments 
of the accredited schools showed a steady 
growth for three decades until we entered 
World ;War II in 1941. During thé war 
there’ was a sharp drop in attendance at 
library schools, as at other professional 
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schools not directly involved in the war 
effort. After the war’s end, as Table I indi- 
cates, the enrolments increased but had not 
quite reached the 1940-4] prewar peak by 
1948-49, In 1949-50, however, there was 
an abrupt upward curve in total enrolments 


Table II 


i Total Enrolments by Typeś of Program in the 
i e 34 Accredited Library Schools, 1940—41 to 1951-52 


rw 


` 
~ 








Advanced Program 


_' Prebachelor Postbachelor 
Atademic Vear Vaar Beyond ek 
eat o, 
: ' Number Per Cent || - Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
1951-52 720 28 1669 66 154 6 
1950-51 918 32 1835 64 101 4 
1949-50 877 30 1807 63 191 7 
1948-49 608 30 1221 61 168 8 
1947-48 556 27 1248 61 221 11 
1946-47 465 23 1353 66 203 10 
1945-46 368 . 22 1120 67 167 10 
1940-41 562 26 1394 63 243 11 


Table III 


Distribution of Full-time, Part-time and Nonmatriculant 
Enrolments in the 34 Accredited Library Schools, 1940-41 to 1951-52 











Academic Full-time Part-time | Nonmatriculan ts o 
` Year Number | Per Cent || Number | Per Cent || Number | Per Cent. 
1951-52 1355 53 940 37 248 10 
1950-51 1689 60 957 34 186 6 
1949-50 1738 60 882 31 255 9 
1948-49 1269 63 591 30 137 7 
1947-48 1232 61 596 29 197 9 
1946-47 1187 59 576 28 258 13 
1945-46 945 57 522 31 188 11 
1940-41 1498 68 517 2 | 184 8 
Table IV 


Distribution of Enrolments at the 
34 Accredited Library Schools, 1948-49 to 1951-52 





Total Number of Schools 
Student 
Enrolment || 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-511 1951-52 
300 or more 0 1 1 1 
250-299 i 1 0 0 
200-249 0 0 0 0 
150-199 1 3 4. 2 
100-149 0 4 3 5 
90-99 3 2 3 1 
80-89 5 0 2 2 





* Total Number of Schools 
Student ||————__--_—_----_ 

Enrolment}! 1948-49 | 1949-50} 1950-51 | 1951-52 
70-79 0 3 1 3 
60-69 4 4 3 2 
50-59 3 1 4, 3 
40-49 2 5 3 2 
30-39 4 5 5 7 
20-29 g 4 4 3 
10-19 3 1 1 2 





Median Enrolment: 1948-49, 46; 1949-50, 60; 1950-51, 59; 1951-52, 59 
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—a 44 percent increase over the preceding 
year. With only a slight drop from the 
1949-50 peak in 1950-51, a slightly larger 
drop in the current. year, the present enrol- 
ment is still 27 per cent higher than for 
1948-49. All but eight of the 34 accredited 
schools have shared in the increase since 
1948-49. The larger increases, however, 
have occurred for the most part in the larger 
schools. As is seen in Table IV, schools 
with enrolments of more than 100 ‘grew 
from two to eight; those with enrolments 
under 80 decrease; the median size .of the 
schools moved from 46 in 1948-49 to 60 in 
the following year. 

In the last three years, the number of men 
students in the library schools has almost 
doubled; an increase of 86 per cent in 1949- 
50 over the preceding year as compared with 
a 32 per cent increase for women. Table I 
shows the resulting jump of the percentage 
of men in the total student bodies from 22 
to 28. 

In most other respects, the recent up- 
swing of library school students followed the 
established trends. The percentage of pre- 
bachelor students, as’ is seen in Table II, 
showed a net increase of only 1 per cent at 
the end of the four years since 1947-48; the 
percentage in the work of the postbachelor 
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year increased by 5 per cent. The per- 
centage of students wurking for advanced 
degrees beyond the postbachelor year 
showed a drop which began in 1948-49. 
This may be due, in part, to the substitu- 
tion of the one-year for the two-year master’s 
degree by all but one of the schools for- 
merly offering the two-year degree, with 
delays in getting Ph.D. programs under way 
in some of these institutions. Table MI 
shows that the percentage of part-time stu- 
dents is increasing slowly but steadily, at 
the expense of full-time students, with the 
nonmatriculants remaining at about the 
same percentage. Tat the stability of all 
these percentages will be maintained in the 
years ahead is, I think, unlikely. 

The tables give the enrolments by aca- 
demic years, obtained from the schools late 
in the fall. They dc not include summer 
session enrolments which, during recent 
years, have tended to run 5 to 10 per -cent 
higher than for the winter session following, 
and have shown a larger percentage of 
women than during the academic year. 
The enrolment totals do not include stu- 
dents taking off-campus or extension 
courses, a group which has been growing 
appreciably from 105 in 1949-50, and 165 
in 1950-51, to 211 in the current year. 
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New York Conference Local Committee 


This year the Local Conference Committee (see cover) is undsr the chairmanship of 
Francis R. St. John, chief librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library. Judging by the collec- 
tive smile of welcome, the committee promises to make the New York Conference long 
remembered for its hospitality. | 

Assisting Chairman St. John: Paul North Rice (New York Public Library) chairman, 
Meeting Room Committee;: Charles J. Shaw (H. W. Wilson Co.) chairman, Equipment 
Committee; Theodore Waller (American Book Publishers Council) chairman, Publicity 
Committee; Morris Gelfand (Queens College) in charge of Registration and Personnel; Miss 
Evelyn Kirkland (Brooklyn Public Library) chairman, Local Information Committee; Harold 
Roth (New York Times Library) in charge of Entertainment and Hospitality, Recrea- 
tion and Sightseeing and Library Tours. Appointed to the committee too late for the pic- 
ture: Esther Johnston, in charge of Decorations; and Mrs. Edith Busby (Brooklyn Public 
Library) chairman, subcommittee to select books for a combined book exhibit. 


Bread and Books 


CHARLES R. Joy 


ACH BOOK from America is like manna 
from heaven” the teacher‘said. “Books 
are more important than food.” 

Ever since the end of the war,:I have 
been watching the people of Greece toiling 
painfully up the steep and weary road of 
recovery. I have gone back every year to 
study conditions, to observe progress, to 
talk with the people, Even before the civil 
war had ended, I visited villages to which 
the people had just returned, although they 
were still exposed to danger from the 
andartes. They were hungry and ragged 
and cold. Their villages had been slaughter 
houses that ran with blood. Their houses 
were heaps of rubble. Their fields were 
mined, Their sheep and goats and cows 
had been killed or driven off. They had 
almost nothing to start life afresh, little but 
courage and faith and determination. 

I remember well a little town, high in the 
mountains northwest of Thessalonika, which 
had suffered terribly from the Nazis. In 
retaliation for an attack upon a few German 
soldiers in the neighborhood, for which the 
people of the place had no responsibility 
whatever, all the men and women and chil- 
dren from new born babes to tottering old 
men had been rounded up, shot and burned 
to death. The only survivors were those 
who were at the time out in the fields or 
away from the town for some other reason. 
Yet at the first opportunity the survivors 
were back again, eager to rebuild their lives 
in their loved little village. 

“What do you need most?” I asked the 








Charles R. Joy, minister, author and for the last ten 
years a director of relief work in Europe, is at present 
national field representative for CARE. Mr. Joy is widely 
known as the friend, translator and interpreter of Albert 
Schweitzer and has written six books about him, three of 
which have been chosen among the fifty best books of the 
year, He is the compiler of Harper's Topical Concordance 
of the Bible, and a contributing editor of the Beacon Press. 
He is a recognized expert on refugees and problems of 
child relief. Recently he was awarded the Palme Aca- 
demique, highest decoration of the French Ministry of Edu- 
cation, in recognition of his work in helping French school 
children. 
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head man of the village. “Well,” he said, 
“we havent very much food, of course; 
little but some flour that UNRRA sent us, 
and so we are rather hungry. We have no 
clothes except what we wear, and you see 
what condition they are in.” He pointed to 
the ragged garments of the little group 
standing around him. “All our houses have 
to be rebuilt, and we have no money and 
little building material to work with. We 
need seeds and plows for our fields, and 
tools and furnishings for our houses. We 
need goats and sheep again. As a matter of 
fact, we need almost everything, but there 
is one thing we want first of all. We want 
a school for our children.” 

_ A little later in the center of Greece, 
almost under the shadow of Mount Olym- 
pus, I saw some of the school buildings 
which had been made habitable for the 
children. The church beside it had not yet 
been rebuilt. All that remained of it was 
the little bell, swinging now from a tree 
that grew beside a pile of rocks, People 
were living in crude grass huts behind the 
school building. But there were the chil- 
dren sitting on handmade benches in a 
crowded little schoolhouse, and the faithful 
teacher was striving to impart some learn- 
ing, although the children had no paper or 
textbooks, no pens or pencils, no blackboard 
or chalk. A few days later, the Minister of 
Education in Athens told me: “You do not 
know how greatly we are handicapped just 
for lack of pencils and paper.” 

Over in the west, I visited some schools 
in the province of Epirus. The last desper- 
ate struggle of the guerilla war was taking 
place among the Grammos Mountains, on 
the frontier of Albania. Refugees, driven 
out of their villages by the fighting, were 
crowding the roads. Army pack trains were 
carrying munitions to the soldiers, and 
everywhere military movements were evi- 
dent. Yet even there the schools were func- 
tioning. 

_ We should never have recognized them as 
schools in America. I visited one of them 
A score of children were sitting in a semi- 
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circle on rocks in the open air. And before 
them under a tree, with a blackboard beside 
him stood the teacher. They had two dog- 
eared textbooks to work with, but the school 
was in session. Upon the hillside behind 
the school the walls of some houses were ris- 
ing, but only two or three shelters for the 
people were available. . 

Since then I have visited a number of 
communities where conditions have become 
more settled. And the teachers and presi- 
' dents have told me, almost with tears in 
their eyes, how desperately they still needed 
note-books and paper and pencils . . . some 
posters or pictures to brighten the bare walls 
and above all else books, books for the 
children. 

“Books are more important than food,” 
she said. One does not need to assent to 
the literal meaning of this sentence to appre- 
ciate its importance. Greece gave its civili- 
zation to the world, and a precious gift it 
was. Greek culture is still a supreme ideal 
for the Greek people, and for the spiritual 
life books are as necessary as food for the 
physical life. 

Perhaps that is why the most popular 
program that CARE has ever had in Greece 
is its latest program of providing new 
American children’s books. Every Ameri- 
can institution in Greece has received these 
“book-shelves.” Every YWCA branch has 
pasted the Greek translation of the English 
text on the same page, so that the children 
can enjoy the stories and the colorful pic- 
tures, or learn English at the same time. 
Athens College for Boys, which is on the 
high school level, has established a special 
children’s library with the CARE book gifts. 
The intellectual life of some of the Greek 
youth is being nurtured by a fresh knowl- 
edge of all the characters loved by Ameri- 
can children; by the life, geography and 
history of America. It is difficult to exagger- 
ate the significance that this program may 
have upon the: democratic sympathies of 

the Greek people. 
' I began to appreciate all this anew when 
recently I visited the Orlinda Childs Pierce 
College in Athens. This was a secondary 
school for girls founded by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions in Smyrna, Turkey, in 1875. Then, at 
the time of the Smyrna disaster of 1922, the 
teachers and students fled to Greece with 
the Greek and Armenian populations. The 
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school was re-established in Old Phaleron, 
just outside Athens, and there it grew and 
flourished. Then came the Second World 
War. Pierce College became the 19th Mili- 
tary Hospital for Greece. The faculty, the 
administrative staff and the older students 
engaged in war work. When the Nazis 
came they took over the hospital for their 
own uses, and the school moved into 
wretched. little quarters in Athens. Then 
the British, in turn, occupied the hospital, 
and the buildings were not handed back to 
their owners until 1946. 

- The Nazis had been very ruthless during 
their occupancy of the property. The thou- 
sands of volumes from the excellent school 
library were used for fuel under the great 
vessels of the outdocr laundry. The card 
catalogues, the magazine racks, and all the 
other furniture were either destroyed or 
removed. The girls came back to an empty 
plant. As a last vindictive act, the Germans 
had poured concrete into all the sinks and 
toilets. 

But funds and encouragement came from 
America, and among the most welcome gifts 
were books. The i of them came from 
Wellesley and Smith. Then came a gift of 
text and reference books from the GARE- 
UNESCO Book Fund, made possible by 
$2000 from the World Student Service 
Fund, which conducted a special drive in 
1950 for this purpose. Then, very recently, 
two complete bookshelves of CARE chil- 
dren’s books have been donated to the col- 
lege. The library now has about 7000 
volumes, including 5000 in English and 
2000 in Greek. 

When the first children’s books arrived, 
as a gift from Americans through their con- 
tributions to the CARE-UNESCO Children’s 
Book Fund, the college was so delighted 
that they had a little ceremony. Each 
CARE book was brought to the platform by 
one of the girls, who then presented it to 
the school, displaying the book and giving a 
brief review of its contents. The younger 
children were enthralled with the stories of 
Ferdinand the Bull, The Million Cats, and 
other childhood favorites. The legends of 
America, like that of Paul Bunyan, were 
described; the stories of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington were briefly told. The life of 
America, as reflected in these beautiful pic- 
ture books, in rivers and mountains and 
cities, in steamboats and railways and ele- 
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vators, was introduced to an engrossed audi- ` 


ence, As each girl finished her book review, 
she stood the book up on the stage and left 
the platform. When all the girls had gone 
the books remained, the gift of America to 
a war-torn land. Afterwards the youngest 
children had first choice “of the books to 
read. 

One of the Fulbright teachers is helping 
now to show the children how to make the 
best use of the books. While many of the 
girls are beyond the age when such books 
are enjoyed in America, for those learning 
English they are the perfect help, their 


simple language being within the girls’ 
limited range. 

If one has two loaves of bread he is very 
wise to sell one that he may buy hyacinths 
to feed his soul. It is very wise for the 
American people to send to Greece today 
not only arms and munitions, not only food 
and steel, but also books. It is useless to 
feed the body and starve the soul. By the 
gift of books from America, Greek civiliza- 
tion and American civilization may form a 
new synthesis, and a new heritage of cul- 
ture may be left to the world. 


AEA: Its Signilicance for Librarians 


ELIZABETH BUTCHER 


O THE privileged few who participated 
Ta the founding meetings of the Adult 
Education Association, the significance for 
librarians of this new national organization 
needs no emphasis. The excitement of 
rediscovering the potentialities of “democ- 
racy in action,” the renewed realization of 
how much other organizations can help the 
library program, and the insight as to how 
much other organizations could benefit from 
the special kind of knowledge and tech- 
niques that are basic to librarianship, made 
these privileged few wish they could shout 
from the housetops lest any librarians miss 
this new opportunity. 

The ALA is one of the sponsoring organi- 
zations of this new Adult Education Associ- 
ation and believes it has many important 
services to offer librarians. _A prominent 
adult educator has said that this dynamic 
movement can and probably will affect the 
entire field of education because an in- 
formed adult population will know how to 
evaluate all types of education. Here is 
your opportunity, librarians, to help decide 
what course this new. organization shall take. 
This is possible only if you participate now, 
in the beginning, while policies are being 
formed and decisions made. | 

Membership in the AEA is your oppor- 
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tunity also to receive the new and informa- 
tive articles published in the monthly publi- 
cation Adult Leadership and to receive a 
new magazine designed for “the men and 
women who have—or will have—the job of 
planning a program or lining up a speaker 
or leading a discussion or teaching a class 
or showing a movie or asking questions or 
answering questions. It is designed for 
those who sit at the speakers table and 
those who sit in the backrow, at large meet- 
ings, small meetings, classes, staff confer- 
ences, seminars, group discussions, study 
groups and training programs.” You can 
make the magazine Adult Leadership fit 
your own personal needs because every sub- 
scriber is to be an associate editor and is 
urged to express his ideas and criticisms. 

Librarians have sometimes felt that not 
much recognition has been given to their 
responsibilities or contributions in the field 
of adult education. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to take responsibility and get recog- 
nition because the role of libraries and 
librarians in the AEA will be what we make 
it. 

As librarians we have often been appre- 


hensive concerning the apathy of the Ameri- | 


can people toward important national con- 
cerns. Let us be careful that we ourselves 
are not apathetic towards an important new 
opportunity. 

Any question on membership in AEA and 
subscription to Adult Leadership should be 
addressed to the AEA at 743 No. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Distinguished Children’s Books 
of 1951 


SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BY THE Book EVALUATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION } 


The Marble Fountain, by Valenti Angelo. 
Ilustrated by the author. Viking. 


Told with simplicity and gentleness, this is a 
moving story of two Italian war orphans who 
find peace and security in a new home in a 
village struggling to recover from the devasta- 
tion of war. 





Reprinted by permission of Viking Press 
Illustration from The Marble Fountain 


Americans Before’ Columbus, by Elizabeth 
Chesley Baity. Drawings and maps by 
C. B. Falls. Viking. 


Impressive panorama and vivid recreation of 
the peoples and their cultures on both American 
continents from the earliest Asiatic migrations 
to the coming of Columbus. A well-designed 
book illustrated with maps, drawings, and thirty- 
two pages of fine photographs. 


The Apple and the Arrow, by Mary and 
Conrad Buff. Ilustrated by Conrad Buff. 
Houghton. 


One of the most dramatic incidents in man’s 
age old struggle for independence is here ef- 
fectively presented for children through the eyes 
of the boy, Walter Tell. The style is simple 
_ and direct, and the many excellent illustrations 
by Swiss born Conrad Buff are authentic in 
every detail. 


Famous Paintings, by Alice Elizabeth Chase. 
Platt and Munk. 


Variety and appeal to young people are the 
criteria for selection in this excellent collection 
of famous paintings and sculptures. The ex- 
ceptionally ce reprcductions, many in color, 
are arranged by subject and accompanied by 
lively, informative comment. 


Five Boys in a Cave, by Richard Church. 
John Day. 


A days adventure in a cave not only en- 
dangers the lives of the five boys who explore 
it but has a profound effect on each, in this 
well written story of mounting tension and ex- 
cellent charactization. 


America’s Robert E- Lee, by Henry Steele 
Commager. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
Houghton. 


A great leader and an important period of 
American history ars interpreted in a book 
notable for its sound scholarship, skillful pres- 
entation of debatable issues, and splendid full 
color illustrations. 


Of Courage Undaunted, by James Daugh- 
erty. Illustrated by the author. Viking. 
Based on original sources and narrated 

forcefully. and rhythmically, this is the story of 

Lewis and Clark. aad their forty-five “high, 

wide, foxy men-—foo-loose and free and rarin’ 

to go.” Humor, vigor, and the magnificence of 

America’s pioneer spirit are expressed in both 

pictures and prose. 


Ginger Pye, by Eleanor Estes. Illustrated 
by the author. Harcourt. 

Written with humor, reality, and a true under- 
standing of childhood, this is a delightful family 
story concerning Rachel and Jerry Pye, 3 year- 
old Uncle Bennie, and the acquisition, mysteri- 
ous disappearance, and recovery of the dog 
Ginger Pye. 


Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo, by Marie Hall 
Ets. Illustratec by the author. Viking. 
The cobbler’s dog, cat, and pet mouse learn 
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to live together in peace after a common enemy 
has threatened their security. Both text and 
black and white drawings’ have humor, an 
abundance of childlike detail, and a distinctive 
folk tale flavor. 


Eskimo Boy, by Pipaluk Freuchen. Illus- 
trated by Ingrid Vang Nyman. Lothrop. 


Stark realism, suspense, and an epic quality 
make memorable the story of an Eskimo boy’s 
courageous and desperate efforts to keep his 
family from starvation after his father’s death. 


The Mousewife, by Rumer Godden. Illus- 
trated by William Pene DuBois: Viking. 


A haunting little story of the friendship of a 
busy mousewife for a captive dove and of her 
sacrifice when, moved by compassion, she freed 
the dove whose tales satisfied her great yearning 
for something bevond the world she knew. 
Exquisite in writing, illustration, and design. 


The Defender, by Nicholas Kalashnikoff. 


Illustrated by Claire and George Louden. 


Scribner. 


North2rn Siberia is the setting for this sensi- 
tive story of Turgen, self-appointed defender of 
the wild mountain rams. Contrasted with the 
remote, harsh locale is the universal theme of 
the book, “Everywhere there is life, and every- 
where there are warm human hearts.” 


Finders Keepers, by Will Lipkind and Nich- 
olas Mordvinoif. Illustrated by the au- 
thors. Harcourt. 


A modern adaptation of the fable of the two 
dogs with a bone becomes unforgettable with 
brilliant modernistic full-page drawings. Both 
text and pictures are expressive, humorous, and 
original. 


Leif Eriksson, First Voyager to America, by 

Katherine B. Shippen. Harper. 

The best of numerous books on the subject, 
this biography of the viking voyager is ably 
written with fitting simplicity, forcefulness, and 
drama. 
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The Horn, adapted by Andre Norton. 
( pseud) 


A distinguished introduction to Huon of 
Bordeaux, lesser known hero of the Charlemagne 
romances, Vigorous language adapted from the 
sixteenth century translation of Lord Berners 
adds color to an absorbing tale. 





Reprinted by permission of Scribner 


Illustration from Jeanne-Marie Counts 
Her Sheep 


Jeanne-Marie Counts Her Sheep, by Fran- 
coise Seignobosc. Illustrated by the 
author. Scribner. 

The many gay colored pictures and simple 
repetitive story make a delightful counting book 
for pre-school children. 


The Story of Serapina, by Anne H. White. 
Illustrated by Tony Palazzo. Viking. 
Fresh and delightfully funny tale of Serapina, 

a most remarkable cat who adopts the Salinus 

family and, with astonishing and often embar- 

rassing results, proceeds to take charge of the 
children and many of the household chores. 
Mary Louise SLOAN, Chairman 
HELEN KINSEY 
EFFIE Lez Morris 
MILDRED PuHIpPps 
Mrs. ELEANOR STAPP 


Register and Vote Program 


S, JANICE KEE 


HE Public Libraries Division of the 
TALA will assume major responsibility for 
promoting public library participation in the 
1952 program to encourage registration and 
voting. As previously announced, the execu- 
tive board of the ALA voted to join with 
200 national associations and organizations 
in support of this program which is spon- 
sored by the American Heritage Founda- 
tion.” This Foundation is conducting the 
campaign in association with the Advertising 
Council, 

The American Heritage Foundation is a 
non-partisan, non-political educational or- 
ganization, functioning in the interest of bet- 
ter citizenship. As directors, it has a Board 
of Trustees consisting of leaders in the 
- fields of industry, labor and education. It 
is the organization that sponsored the his- 
toric Freedom Train in 1948 and the recent 
celebration of the Anniversary of the Dec- 
Jaration of Independence. 

The Advertising Council is a non-profit 
business organization which serves the 
public interest by marshalling the forces of 
advertising to promote voluntary, individual 
actions in solving national problems. It was 
organized in 1942 to put forces of advertis- 
ing behind the war effort. It continues to 
conduct advertising campaigns in the public 
interest, promoting such things as Forest Fire 
Prevention, Religion in American Life, 
CARE, Stop Accidents, Better Schools and 
many others. Its Board of Directors is ap- 
pointed by national organizations represent- 
ing national advertisers, advertising agencies, 
and avertising media—i.e., magazines, news- 
papers, outdoor advertising industry, radio 
and television stations and networks. 

The Register and Vote Program has as its 
simple objective that of encouraging every 
-eligible citizen to register and to vote’on 
a well-informed basis in 1952. The program 
is presented by the American Heritage Foun- 

* ALA Bulletin, February 1952, p. 47. 
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dation in three parts: (1) The Advertising 
Council and the American Heritage Founda- 
tion will prepare information and advertis- 
ing materials, radio and television appeals, 
and brochures for distribution to cooperating 
groups; (2) National organizations, and in 
turn local groups, will be asked to take on 
special projects, i.e., to develop an active 
interest in the rights and responsibilities of 
the individual citizen, to sponsor discussions 
and debates, to bring people and candidates 
together for a better understanding of the 
issues, and to get out the vote; (8) Methods 
will be developed to give appropriate recog- 
nition and awards to groups producing the | 
best record of effort and results in support 
of the undertaking. Topping the list of 
factors that are essential to a successful vot- 
ing campaign, according to the American 
Heritage Foundatior, is’ the requirement of 
adequate informational materials and aids in 
support of all aspects of the voting issues. 

The Role of the Local Library in provid- 
ing this informaticnal material will, of 
course, vary in different libraries. From the 
foregoing summary of the plans for the pro- 
gram, public librarians will readily detect 
opportunities to serve as a distribution center 
for appropriate materials, to give informa- 
tion, to educate, to cooperate with citizen 
groups and to publicize an unquestionably 
important campaign. The program can be 
fitted into the well-known and accepted 
function of the public library which is “to 
promote enlightened citizenship.” College, 
university and school librarians will also see 
comparable and other ways to participate in 
the movement. During this presidential 
election year, classrcom programs will stim- 
ulate student interest in the campaign, and 
consequently suggest materials, lists, exhibits 
and activities in which the library may take 
part. l l 

The plan for distzibution of materials to 
libraries is incomplete at this writing. All 
requests for information and expressions of 
interest in this project should be addressed 
to the ALA, Attention S. Janice Kee, execu- 
tive secretary, Publie Libraries Division. 
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International Meeting at Rome 


Mrs. EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM 


A sessions were held in the building of 
the National Research Council of Italy. 
At ‘present the Federation has fifty-three 
member associations. Fifty-seven delegates 
representing sixteen countries and four 
international organizations were present. 
President Wilhelm Munthe opened the con- 
ference and M. Areamore, director of the 
Library Division of the Italian Ministry of 
Education gave the address of welcome fol- 
lowed by a greeting from Professor Battisti, 
vice president of the Association Italiennes 
des Bibliotheques. The sessions were also 
attended by many members of The Federa- 
tion Internationale de Documentation and 
were followed by the meetings of FID. 
Pierre Bourgeois, of the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, Berne, was elected president. Wil- 
helm Munthe, of the Royal University 
Library, Oslo, well known to American 
on was made honorary president for 

e. 

Dr. Munthe in his presidential address 
commented on, and congratulated the ALA 
on the occasion of its 75th anniversary of 
service. He said the challenge sent out 
from Chicago “the role of libraries in time 
of crisis” should be heeded everywhere and 
the. need to encourage the world to read 
more concerning the problems relating to 
peace is urgent. He stated that the result 
of the recent Public Library Survey in the 
U.S.A. is being eagerly studied in Europe 
as well as America and is regarded as a 
challenge to the whole library profession. 
He pointed out that all university librar- 
ies throughout the world need increased 
space, facilities and money if they are to 
deal adequately with increased student 
enrolments. 

“The Conference passed a resolution intro- 
duced by Dr. Munthe: “The International 
Library Committee (IFLA) assembled in 
Rome for its 17th session, wishes to draw 
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the attention of all library and financial 
authorities to the fact that the economic 
conditions of most research and scholarly 
libraries have in the last years undergone a 
disastrous change. 

“The constant rise in prices of scientific 
books and periodicals in many tases 
amounts to double pre-war prices, 

“The great extension of all fields of schol- 
arly investigation and scientific research has 
given birth to enormous numbers of new 
periodicals of important value. 

“Costs of binding, etc., have more than 

doubled. 
_ “All these factors justify and demand sub- 
stantially increased allowances for books, 
periodicals and binding, so that libraries will 
be able to fulfill their task of providing the 
indispensable information necessary for re- 
search, higher learning and scholarship 
throughout the world.” 

The opinion was also expressed that 
libraries should initiate radical self-examina- 
tion in regard to economic measures and 
should institute certain reforms, as for exam- 
ple; simplified cataloging. 

Edward Carter spoke briefly of 
UNESCO’s interest in .the library field. 
Under the UNESCO Library Division’s bib- 
liographical program, 25 working biblio- 
graphic aids have been started in different 
countries and a study of these systems is 
being carried out. The Library Division 
proposes the establishment of an Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy to represent all fields of interest. Bib- 
liographic centers are an important part of 
both UNESCO and the technical Committee 
of the United Nations Programs—IFLA 
could and should stimulate formation of 
such groups. 

L. Brummel, Bibliothéque Royale, The 
Hague, reported on International Loans. 
Sweden is beginning to permit usage of 
such loans outside of the library. Western 
Germany loaned 739 volumes and borrowed 
602. France loaned 434 books and 50 
manuscripts. Britain reported a spectacu- 
lar increase, 1,583 items having been loaned 
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in 1951. This increase has presented such 
problems that the British are now requiring 
that all loans be channeled through the 
National Central Library and that publica- 
tions of all other countries including Ameri- 
can be restricted on the assumption that 
each country should be responsible for the 
loan of its own publications. It was pointed 
out that such a policy has never been formu- 
lated before and needs investigation, espe- 
cially the channeling of all réquests through 
one library. Microfilm was actively used for 
periodicals especially in war devastated 
areas. -The University of Vienna sent out 
16,083 microfilms and 1,815 photocopies. 
Western Germany sent 23,838 photocopies 
and microfilms of printed material and 
24,256 of manuscripts. 

Mrs. Cunningham, presenting the Report 
of the Sub-Committee on Serials, said rising 
costs of periodicals are only one of many 
financial difficulties troubling libraries today, 
and stressed the importance of keeping 
prices low to prevent cancellation of sub- 
scriptions. She pointed out the importance 
of Union Lists and bibliographic centers in 
making periodicals more easily accessible. 
She said that scientists, librarians and docu- 
mentalists must combine’ their efforts in 
order to solve problems produced by the 
increasing volume of scientific literature. 

Mme. Duprat, Bibliotheque du Muséum 
National d Historie Naturelle, Paris, and 
member of the Sub-Committee on Periodi- 
cals made the proposal that each country 
prepare, through its national library, a list 
of the journals appearing in that country. 
The first list for any country should cover 
a five year period to be followed by annual 
lists; title, publishers address and price 
should be included. As a result of this pro- 
‘posal the following recommendation was 
made: 

“That the International Comité ask the 
library associations to compile or encour- 
age the compilation of, national selective 
lists of new periodicals which when sent to 
UNESCO would be published in the 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries. In France 
a list of periodicals Periodica Nova Galliae 
will be undertaken by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France in collaboration with 
the special libraries,” 

The International Committee also passed 
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a resolution requesting publishers to do all 
in their power to prevent increased cost and 
to try to lower prices for scholarly publica- 
tions to aid libraries and scientists who are 
striving to keep up their subscriptions. 

R. L. Hansen, director of Danish Public 
Libraries, in his report on “Popular Librar- 
ies” discussed the need for training for librar- 
ians in such positions, and a resolution was 
passed that IFLA should recommend that 
in those countries where the care of rural 


libraries is traditionally in the hands of the 


schoolmaster, that necessary measures be 
taken to insure thet the schoolmasters re- 
ceive elementary training in library work: 
and that their schcols be equipped with a 
model library for caildren and adults capa- 
ble of serving the rural population.. There 
was much discussion regarding the differ- 
ence in reading tastes and requirements of 
rural and urban populations. 

Mme. Susanne Briet’s report on the 
“Joint IFLA-FID Committee on Education 
for Librarianship” indicated international 
interest in problems similar to .those now 
occupying the attention of the ALA’s Board 
of Education for Librarianship and the 
National Council of Library Association’s 
Joint Committee on Education for Librarian- 
ship. 


It was recommended: 


1. That the Joint Ccmmittee on the Professional 
. Education of Librarians and Documentalists 
be continued cn a permanent basis, and 
aid be given tc permit continuation of its 
work; 

2. That the membership of the Joint Committee 
should be exterded by inviting the partici- 
pation of the International Council of 
Archivists and the International Council 
of Museums; 

8. Separate schoo for librarians and -for 
documentalists should be created where 
necessary; 

4. Mixed schools for the training of teachers 
of librarianship and documentation should 
be created in all countries where there are 
schools for librarianship and documentation; 


5. That UNESCO should organize seminars for 
the study of problems concerning the edu- 
eation of librarians and documentalists 
which would provide opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas between those teaching 
in these professions (directors and pro- 
fessors). 


Achieving Leadership Objectives 


Harry F. BANGSBERG 


r IS DOUBTFUL that anyone will seriously 
deny this nation’s paramount need for 

what has been undertaken by the ALA in 
its American Heritage Program. 

However, as a “pilot” project, it is not 
without flaws in structure and presentation, 
which, if found and corrected, may enhance 
its future and more general appearance be- 
fore the American public. 

Before launching into a leader's reaction 
to the program and the problems encoun- 
tered, it might be well to point out that the 
following statements are made with two 
qualifications: First, the views expressed 





La Crosse Tribune Photo 


Harry F. Bangsberg, left, discussion leader at 
La Crosse and participants. 


result from helping lead only the first two 
gatherings. My attitudes, as stated herein, 
may undergo marked change by the time 
the scheduled 10 meetings have been held. 


Harry F. Bangsberg is a co-leader of the Film Discussion 
Group of the La Crosse, Public Library. The 
article is reprinted from the March 1952 Newsletter of the 


Wisconsin, 


American Heritage Program. 
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Second, as co-leader of La Crosse’s only 
film group, the problems I cite may differ 
considerably from those encountered by 
leaders of reading and film-reading units. 

It might be desirable first to focus atten- 
tion upon the six leader-training meetings 
held in La Crosse by Miss Ida Goshkin ane 
R. E. Dooley, both of whom earned our 
respect and admiration for the manner in 
which they conducted the sessions. 

At our first meeting we discussed the 
Declaration of Independence. I was left 
with a definite impression that being 
leader would more or less pre-suppose a 
previous knowledge of American history— 
an impression which still prevails. 

With two degrees in history behind me, 
plus work on the third, I still found myself 
doing a good amount of “burrowing” on the 
subject matter—far beyond the assignment— 
before attending a training meeting. I 
wondered how others, who had not had as 

many history courses as I, were faring. 
Many times I heard statements of trainees 
being ` lost?” and “bewildered.” 

To correct this situation, which must cer- 
tainly exist elsewhere, I feel the training 
courses should be lengthened. This would 
give those lacking a good history back- 
gr ound a chance to make up their deficiency 
in that field. In addition, subject matter 
should be broadened to afford a better pic- 
ture of the complex American Heritage; and 
intensity of study should be encouraged. 

Regarding intensity of study, I strongly 
think that simply ‘reading the Declaration 
of Independence will accomplish little. 
There must be some understanding of its 
background and motivation. The same can 
be said about other topics. And somewhere 
along the line of study, some amount of 
attention should be given to the immigrant 
factor. I could not help but receive an 
impression that the American Heritage was 
simply of Anglo-Saxon derivation. 

I would further point out that future dis- 
cussion leaders be given ample opportunity 
to practice their roles during the training 
meetings. Greater knowledge of their herit- 
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age and ability to lead discussions, not to 
mention the self-confidence which is devel- 
oped, will make for better discussion 
periods. 

A film group has certain problems to itself 
and not shared with the others. On the 
other hand, we also share difficulties com- 
mon to the reading and reading-film groups. 
We have not hesitated to innovate when we 
thought it necessary. Instead of starting off 
with the film, which we think tends to leave 
the group rather “cold” and unresponsive, 
we have used a two-fold introduction to the 
topic. 

One of the leaders discusses the back- 
ground and history of what is to be evalu- 
ated during the evening meeting. This can 
be set forth in three to five minutes. In a 
similar period of time, the other co-leader 
tells the group about the film proper. Hav- 
ing previewed it, he knows how to identify 
the important figures and, in case of faulty 
sound, assists in bridging the gap between 
film and audience. 

Although we are a film group, we have 
not hesitated to make use of reading mate- 
rials when we think they add to an under- 
standing of the topic. For instance, at our 
first meeting on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, mimeographed copies of the doc- 
ument were distributed following the film. 
Each participant was informed that he could 
refer to the copy if he wished, to check 
facts and stress points. 

Giving a group ample time to re-arrange 
itself after the film also allows members an 
opportunity to evaluate what has been 
viewed and prepare themselves, at least to 
some degree, for the forthcoming discussion. 

Silence at the beginning of our discussion 
period doesn’t panic us. It can be produc- 
tive, indicating that people are pondering 








American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 

request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 


HE American College Bureau operates in all 
divisions in the University and College field, 


while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 


school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equippe ‘to render 
service to institutions that ed librarians for we 
have a large library divsion and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


ALA BULLETIN: 
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the subject, and not a sign of disinterest or 
lack of understanding. However, at our 
first meeting, we took no chances. We used 
a school principal, interested and versed in 
the Declaration, as a possible “ringer.” He 
was to be ready to venture an opinion or 
answer a question. Happly, we survived on 
our own. 

Questions, we find, should be phrased in 
several ways, with the recipient knowing 
immediately that it is directed to him. It 
also alleviates any uneasiness existing in the 
fidgeting minds of others who are wonder- 
ing, “Is he going to ask me that question?” 

The more reticent members of our group 
are encouraged by a nod or smile when they 
venture statements, or, their ideas may also 
be solicited. One woman was quiet until 
conversation centered on an aspect of the 
topic that touched her personally. She 
gave voice to her experience and, needless 
to say, is no longer timid. 

It also helps to focus the discussion on 
concrete rather than abstract items. If possi- 
ble, tie the subject matter to a local situation 
or postulate what might happen if a certain 
incident occurred in your own area. Thus 
greater interest and understanding will be 
generated. 


READING FOR DEMOCRACY the 
ninth in a series of book lists for children and 
adults has been issued by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Books for 
the adult list were selected by a committee 
headed by Emmett R. Dedmon, formerly 
book editor and now assistant city editor of 
the Chicago Sun-Times. The children’s list 
committee was chaired by Clara Ingram 
Judson. Single copies are available free, in 
quantities $2 per hundred from the NCC] 
office, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago, Il. 














LIBRARIANS: ATTENTIONI 
If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
AND HARD- 
OUT-OF-PRINT “Sof BOOKS 
Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 


our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


Send us you list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO ' LONGER NEED. 
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warp, sag, or crack. 


books? 


allow air to circulate freely 
longer, never rot! 


shelves? 


| 4, Q Is it more advantageous 


and equipment? 


nical questions concerning 


expensive? 
A No! VMP equipment actuall 


EN tif 


" FREE: 8-page brochure describ- 
= ing VMP modern functional library book- 
stack equipment, complete with illustra- 
tions, shelf and stack data — a valuable 
= asset to all librarians and-architects. For 

í your free copy, just write ‘“Bookstack” 
on your letterhead or-card and mail to 


dee a as ential 
DO eee Ee +) n an, ~ 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in 
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Which advantage of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
and Shelving means most to you? 


LQ Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 
: No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can never 


2 Q Does VMP U-Bar shelving actually add to the life of 


A Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR shelves provide better ventilation, 


to all parts of books. Books last 


3. Q How important to efficient library function are hinged 


A Most important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 
vital storage and handling flexibility — save time and money. 


to utilize the services of the 


world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, shelving 


A Yes — for every kind of job. Virginia Metal products offers 
the benefit of its vast experience in the solution of all tech- 


free-standing or multi-tier book- 


stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 
5. Q Are VMP steel bookstacks and shelving more 


y costs far less! In fact, about 


half the cost of wood shelving! 
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*for Library Architects and Purchasing Agents too! 


Complete and brilliantly new for °52— 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 VOLUMES— 
COPYRIGHT 1952 






NEW for '52... : s h 







NEW approach to 
Bibliographies and Index . . 









To 
Libraries 
and Schools 


NEW from cover to cover... only $149.00 


Here is a comment from one of the 4,000 Librarians who 
purchased COLLIER’S in advance of completion— 


“We would like to take this opportunity to tell you how proud we are of our COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, and how useful it is. We use it many times each day, and are con- 
tinually amazed at its comprehensiveness, its useable arrangement and its up-to-dateness. Now 
we do not know how we got along without such an encyclopedia before.” 


Here is how your catalogue card lists Colliers— 








Collier’s encyclopedia; with bibliography and index. Charles 
P. Barry, editor-in-chief; Louis Shores, library consultant 
and advisory editor pand others). . . Collier 1952 
20v. llus. maps. 





Covers about 30,000 subjects by some 2000 contributors, on knowledge 
significant to English speaking people. The many illustrations include 
reproductions of paintings, color plates and black and whites to illustrate 
science, commerce and the arts. Cartography by Rand McNally Company 


ly 1 Encyclopedias and dictionaries (930, 031 
3-14-52 (W) The H. W. Wilson Company 


Sine lieing aceon = 


May we also suggest that you check the listing of COLLIER’S in the 1950-1951 SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
rr 








COLLIER’S invites comparison. We will gladly send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES or even the entire set to any 
Librarian on an examination basis—no obligation. Write: JOHN F. CARROLL, LIBRARY & EDUCATION 
DIVISION, COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK. 
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i Positions Wanted 


Woman, M.A., B.S., administrative experience 
in college and public libraries, wishes position 
as head librarian in medium-sized public li- 
brary. B 424. 

Cataloging or reference in college or public 
library. Woman, M.A. in subject field, B.S., 
some graduate work in library science. B 425. 

Head Librarian—Man. Graduate library 
school degree, M.A. some Ph.D. work, desires 
position as head of university or liberal arts 
college library. Now in charge of active college 
library. Knowledge of building planning, li- 
brary instruction, audio-visual services. $6,000. 
B 423. 

Woman—B.A., B.L.S. Experience as assistant 
librarian and reference librarian. Desires pub- 
lic library position in reference or administra- 
tion. Interested in making the library a vital 
part of community life. B 434. 

Man, 31, B.A., B.L.S., M.A. cand. Adminis- 
trative, technical, and organizational experience. 
Active in professional and community activity. 
B 431. 

Advanced cataloguing position desired by 
Columbia S.o.L.S. graduate, 10 years experience, 
male, mature, scholarly type, sense of humor. 
B 435. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN desires sum- 
mer position. B.S. and A.B. (with Library 
Science concentration) from ALA accredited li- 
brary school. Library and teaching experience 
in elementary and high schools. Reference or 
young people’s work in public or college library 
preferred. B 436. 

High school librarian, woman, B.S., M.S., 
B.S. in L.S. desires position during summer. 
Experience also includes circulation, reference, 
and library science instruction in teacher's 
college. B 437. 

College Librarian, male, 37, Ph.D., desires 
change as of June 1, 1952. Prefer librarianship 
of large liberal arts or teachers college, or ad- 
ministrative position in university or large pub- 


lic library. B 432., 


Positions Open 


Bookmobile Librarian needed for Muscle 
Shoals Regional Library covering two counties. 
Experienced library science graduate sought. 
Salary $3,000. Write: Mrs. Elinor Arsic, Re- 
gional Librarian, Box 447, Florence, Alabama. 

Cataloger for Library of 100,000 vols., 
$13,000 book budget. 170 miles from Chicago. 
Salary $3580. B 433. 

Bookmobile Librarians for city area. No driv- 
ing. Salary $3580. B 433. 

Library School graduate and experience. 
40 hour, 5 day week, one month vacation, re- 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line: minimum $1.50. 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


tirement, sick leave. Salary $3580. B 433. 
Young adult librarian. Public Library south 
of Chicago. Library degree, 2 yrs. experience. 
40 hr., 5 day wk., 4 wks. vacation; sick leave 
and retirement. Salary to $3580. B 430, 

LIBRARIANS; for The Queens Borough 
Public Library, a growing system in Borough 
of Queens, New York City. Library degree, 
salary $3,000 plus $250 cost of living bonus, 
annual increments, 40 hour week, month vaca- 
tion, liberal sick leave, state retirement plan. 
Write full details. Lillian Pearce, Queens 
Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., 
Jamaica 32, N.Y. 

Industrial Librarian—For large Midwestern 
industrial research organization. Some knowl- 
edge of chemistry necessary. Excellent new 
air conditioned facilities. B 426. 

CALIFORNIA, the Alameda County Library, 
one opening for Supervising Librarian, with 
professional training and three years experience, 
entrance pay $306 per month; several openings 
for Junior Librarian, professional training but 
no experience; students completing training this 
semester are eligible. Inquire Alameda County 
Civil Service Commission, Court House, Oak- 
land 7, California. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
and assistants, L.S. degree required, 30-hr. 5- 
day week, month vacation, sick leave, automatic 
salary increases, pension plan. Public library 
handles ordering, cataloging and processing. 
Assistants $3229 to $3829, no previous experi- 
ence required. Librarians $4017 to $4737, 3 
years experience required. Address inquires to 
City Librarian, Madison Free Library, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

REFERENCE AND CIRCULATION LI- 
BRARIAN in village library % hour from New 
York City. 5 day, 38 hr. week, 2 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, N.Y. State retirement plan. 
Salary $3000. B 416. 

Librarian wanted. Vacancy about June 15 
for person qualified by training and experience 
to direct activities of small public library in 
congenial community. 36-hour week, vaca- 
tion and sick leave; several part-time assistants. 
Write Librarian, Bartow Public Library, Bar- 
tow, Florida. 

Two catalogers with B.L.S. degrees and ex- 
perience in L.C. clasification wanted for two 
months this summer, June 15 to August 15 to 
begin reclassification project in a theological 
library. State qualifications and salary desired. 
Apply to Karl E. Mattson, President, Augustana 
Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois. 

REFERENCE — CATALOGING: Salary 
schedule $3200-$5000. $100 added to base 
salary for each acceptable year of library or 





Rates for 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be 
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teaching experience. Pleasant working con- 
ditions. Frequent staff meetings, active in- 
service training program. Professional work, f r E kl 
no circulation or clerical duties. Four weeks’ Ae {Ss OCK.: 
vacation and other usual benefits. Reference RESEO a 
staff consists of four full-time reference librari- 
ans. This position calls for % time reference and 
2 time cataloging. RACINE PUBLIC Ll- 
BRARY, RACINE, WISCONSIN. 

San Diego Public Library needs Librarians 
for catalog, reference work ($269-$327); chil- 
dren’s librarians ( $282- $343). Examination can 
be arranged outside San Diego for serious appli- 
cants. Apply City Civil Service, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, Calif. 





It's your favorite Demco ‘‘Ideal'’ Book Pocket 
made from Economy “natural” stock. Tests show 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY this pocket is tough as the more expensive types 


— wears as well, and is harder to tear. 


A National Service since 1885 are convinced that our “Economy” is the best 
pocket value on the market. Dimensions: back 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. flap 4” high, front flap 3⁄2” high, width 334”. 
More Pockets for your Money 
Member N A T A No. 2880 Plain No. 2870 Printed 
7 Rai š i IM - -= $5.60 $9.10 
Top Library positions are listed with us. 5M - - $5.40 per M $8.45 per M 










10M ~- -~ $5.30 perM $8.15 per M 
25M 20 per M $8.00 per M 


Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 


pi for useful Demco catalog 


€ TS emei LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis @ New Haven 2, Conn. 








“what doesn’t the picture show? The picture doesn’t show the sound 
anata reasoning which provided the basis 

for the functional design of “New Life” 

Library Furniture. | 


T | 
hig H It shows lots of other ‘hinge sapie of 

td La line, charm, harmony of design—but it 
doesn’t show ow these came about. 


LIP SIRIEI IIE 


SIETEN 


ui From our Catalog L-50 you can find out 

"> why there is no ‘‘dead space” in a “New 
Life” charging desk assembly, how a card 
catalog file can be expanded, and what 
other advantages exist. 


Our field representative can tell you how all 
units and assemblies are constructed to give 
long service, and in what other ways 
Sjöström design and construction benefit you. 


If you're planaing to purchase library fur- 
niture, these are some of the elements you 
will want to favestigate carefully. There are 
other importaat elements, too. Request our 
Catalog L-50. Ask that we have our field 
, representative call, Then you can properly — 
JOHN E. : COMPANY analyze, compare, and evaluate, and 


determine precisely what you want in your 
1716 N; Tenth Street, PpAecniny a 22, Pa. library furniture. : 


lea Life LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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“MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOOLS 


for better library service 


SHELF WORK IN LIBRARIES 


By William H. Jesse. Describes the objectives and organization of shelf 
work in all types of libraries. Discusses shelving practices for books and 
non-book materials, paging and shelving, shelving and circulation, shift- 
ing and moving books, shelving equipment, inventory, and management 


of stacks and personnel. April. About 88p. $1.25 


LIBRARY APPLICATIONS OF PUNCHED CARDS: 

A DESCRIPTION OF MECHANICAL SYSTEMS 

By Ralph S. Parker. Demonstrates the effective use of punched card 
systems in clerical and technical routines. Describes use in acquisition, 
registration, circulation, bibliographic and indexing services, personnel 


and financial records. Illustrated. 88p. $2.75 


A PLANNING GUIDE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


PROGRAM $ 2.00 
LIBRARY BINDING MANUAL 1.50 
How To CATALOG A RARE Book y 
GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS 10.00 
AMERICAN LIBRARY RESOURCES 7.00 
BUILDINGS FOR SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 1.25 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Chicago 11, M. 
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PRE-CONFERENCE INSTITUTES 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
June 24-28, 1952 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
IN LIBRARIES 


For chief librarians and administrative officers interested in critical 
study of organization and management in their libraries, analysis of 
operations, work simplification and possible mechanization ; includes 
description of current management studies in libraries. 


STRENGTHENING EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


For community librarians who seek practical guidance in developing 
the educational programs in their libraries; includes steps in prepar- 
ing for improved service, a critical review of possibilities, and demon- 
stration of concrete methods. 

Co-sponsored, with Columbia University, by the Committee on Adult 
Education, Division of Public Libraries and the Adult Education 
Board of the American Library Association. 


SUBJECT ANALYSIS OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
For catalogers and bibliographers concerned with the subject approach 
to knowledge, and the development and problems of classification 
and subject cataloging in meeting contemporary demands for infor- 
mation and materials. 


Co-sponsored, with Columbia University, by the Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification and of the American Library Association. 


Scholarships of $75.00 for this Institute have been established by 
the H. W. Wilson Co.; application is made to Columbia University. 


Meetings on Columbia campus. 
University Fee—$27.00. 


Rooms available in graduate 
dormitories—$2.50 per day. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 


The Dean, School of Library Service, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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Public Librarians 


/ / J Choh 


on your ALA membership blanks 





Public Libraries Division 


Reconstituted 1951 
Members (December 31, 1951) 5,335 


Sections: Armed Forces Librarians 
Library Extension 
Trustees 


ALA Councilors (according to division membership) 22 


The Division receives a portion of the dues of each member who 
chooses membership in this division. Division membership 
includes free membership in one of its sections. Affiliation 
with each additional section costs $1, payable to the section 
treasurer. 


The Division issues a quarterly bulletin, PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
free to its members. 


The Division employs an Executive Secretary who is a member 
of the ALA Headquarters Staff. 


The Division helps to solve public library problems by exchange 
of ideas and experience, by cooperative progressive long- 
range planning, and by aggressive action. 


The Division wants you as a member. 
The Division can be what you make it. 


Join or Renew Now 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “33.5 BOOKS 


Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 
Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 








American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 

request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 


HE American College Bureau operates in all 

divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library divsion and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 

















= MEND BOOKS WITH A BRUSH 


THE MAGIC “PAINT-ON” PLASTIC 


nme? Use inexpensive NORBOND to mend 
sie books, bind magazines, make quick, 
_ easy, permanent repairs. Simply ‘ paint 
it on’’ with a brush—no skill required. 
Average mending time — 2 minutes; 
average cost — 2 cents. Cuts binder 
bills in half! Fast-drying NORBON 

remains transparent and flexible, won't 
crack or peel. Dozens of valuable uses. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin @® New Haven 2, Connecticut 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 























Contoura-copy full- 
page graphs, charts, 
maps, prints or parts 
of pages, stamps, sig- 
natures, from books 
that can’t be taken 
from library. 


End drudgery of 
longhand-copying and 
proof-reading notes. 
Contoura =- copied 
manuscripts and doc- 
uments are letter-per- 
fect, need no checking. 





Ponrtatde PHOTO-COPIER 


Used by librarians at University of Alabama, Beloit, Con- 
necticut, Cornell, Duke, Florida, Georgia, Haverford, Illi- 
nois, lowa State, Kentucky, Loyola, Maryland, Miami, 
Michigan, Mt. Holyoke, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Carolina State, Notre Dame, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rensse- 
laer, Rutgers, Smith, Southern Illinois, Stanford, Union, 
Vassar, Washington State, and Yale, it's truly PORTABLE; 
fits in briefcase; makes clear copies for only 7¢; needs no 
darkroom and affords time and money savings. Models as 
low as $39.00. Write for FREE FOLDER today. 


F. G. LUDWIG Associates 


| Pease Rd. Woodbridge, Conn. 





Contoura-cop ex- 
cerpts, or entire pages 
up to 8'2” x 14”, 
from non-circulating 
books without lugging 
heavy volumes to 
photo copy company. 


Replace missing or 
damaged pages from 
duplicate volumes, 
Copy passages from 
rare or single copy 
editions for reserve 
book shelf, 
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AJA Bulletin 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
David H. Clift 


As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 
Published monthly except 
bimonthly July-August by 
the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Ill., with 
an additional entry at 
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There are many encyclopaedias, but 
there is only one ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA — for 184 years the 
world’s most honored reference 
work. 

Britannica’s 24 volumes contain 
38,000,000 words completely in- 
dexed and with one of the most 
extensive systems devised. 

Over 25,000 clear, accurate illus- 


1952 EDITION! 


The 1952 Edition of BRITANNICA 
represents the biggest revision 
made in a quarter of a century. 
In this major revision over 3% 
million word changes were made. 
This new printing contains a com- 
plete revision of the populations 
of states, cities and towns of the 
United States and its possessions, 
on the basis of the 1950 Census. 


APPROXIMATELY 4,000 ARTICLES REVISED 
OR REWRITTEN. MANY IMPORTANT NEW 
ILLUSTRATIONS! 


Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chica 






They Reach for 
ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


to find faci 


quickly and easily 


Easy to use...easy to understand... 
and preferred for its greater authority, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is the choice 
of over 15,000 high schools! 

26,000 pages of factualinformation writ- 
ten by more than 4,000 of the world's 
leading authorities. 


trations on Britannica’s large pages 
permit fullest use of visual aids. Full 
color Kodachrome illustrations show 
the student what he wants to know. 

An abundance of simple, every- 
day information and knowledge— 
in addition to detailed technical 
facts—explains why more and more 
students, schools and libraries con- 
sider ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
a ‘‘must.”’ 






SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES: 


Write or wire for special low 
price and easy payment terms. 


go 11, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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WE we arrived at ALA headquarters last February, it was at once apparent 
that the gap between librarian and editor was greater than anticipated. Simply 
put, it was a distance measurable in light years or like one that stretches between 
the quick and the dead. Nonetheless, so far so good. There was no point in worry- 
ing about the improbable. 

We think it speaks volumes for the headquarters staff that it was only a matter of 
weeks before we were moderately oriented. Some of the pieces began to fit together; 
we sensed a pattern. Moreover, it was a fortuitous time of the year for this to 
happen, like another promise of Spring. 

Perhaps there is still another promise. We feel that the Bulletin—the whole of 
ALA headquarters for that matter—is gradually getting over its winter of retrench- 
ment. In 1947, financial conditions forced a curtailment of ALA services; today 
there is reason to believe that the worst is over and the best is yet to come. As far 
as the Bulletin is concerned, we hope that some of the long-deferred and some brand 
new plans may soon be realized. 

It was in this frame of mind that we buttonholed every librarian in sight on the 
subject of the Bulletin. Most of them were glad to give us their opinions, and these 
were seasoned with equal portions of bouquets and bricks. The trouble was that 
all of them together represented but a small handful in terms of total membership. 
What we would like, and believe to be of first importance, is a really broad sampling 
of membership opinion. To this end, and to put the question as simply as possible, 
let us suppose that we are in no way limited by available funds. Then we ask: 
How can the Bulletin improve and expand its services to members, to libraries and 
librarians, to you? We don’t know if this is as simple as it sounds, but we would 
like to have answers, if possible, from all of you. Help us set the sails and lay the 
course dead right. Pick up your pen. Tell us off, if you like, but tell us. 


DURING THE COURSE OF A YEAR, our headquarters library receives over 250 dif- 
ferent library periodicals. It is worthy of note that some 30 of these publications 
are issued by state library associations. Some are newsletters, others are bulletins 
or journals, but every one of them is doing a most important library job. Three of 
them struck our fancy for what may be termed “frivolous” reasons. Alabama’s 
Newsletter—because it was a first edition. We also wondered if the bright yellow 
cover stands for the Yellowhammer State? Then the Texas Library Journal, its 
nearly 40 pages being the mostest. (And may Texas librarians forgive us for men- 
tioning it.) Finally, there is the beautifully designed PNLA Quarterly, which serves 
the Pacific Northwest. In one of its issues, we noted the piece aptly entitled, 
“Discrimination Against Women in the Professions.” 

Several state associations make a regular practice of exchanging publications. We 
wonder how widespread, how effective the system is, for it seems to us that these 
periodicals, taken all together, not only give an impressive picture of American 
Library activity, but also create in one a very live sense of participation. 
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The 1951 Membership Directory is scheduled for publication May 26, 1952. Priced 
at $5, it will be distributed by the Publishing Department. The 1951 issue, 
with the exception of copies for official distribution, is for sale only; the 
1952 issue will be distributed free to institutional and special members in ac- 
cordance with the recent By-Law revisions, . 


ALA is now sending 700 copies of Commager's "Living Ideas in America" to libra- 
ries throughout the world as part of the observance of the Seventy-fifth anni- 
versary., The libraries were selected by ALA's International Relations Board 
and the books carry a bookplate with the ALA seal and the inscription, "Pur- 
chased from a special grant to the American Library Association," 


Special membership rates have been voted by the Executive Board for members of 
the Canadian Library Association, The Board felt that the increased dues scale, 
voted last fall by the ALA membership, would put many Canadian members in the 
position of having to choose between ALA and CLA, The ALA would not like to 
lose its Canadian members; neither would it wish to draw away from the Canadian 
Library Association membership, The action reads 


RESOLVED, That ... The Executive Board approve a special rate for Canadian 
libraries of $6 annually and $3 annually to Canadian librarians for member- 
ship dues in the ALA with the provision that these special rates apply only 
to members who are also members of the Canadian Library Association, 


These rates will become effective for the membership year 1953, 


Invitations are being issued to the presidents of divisions and other national 


groups to meet during the New York Conference with the Executive Board, This 
continues the series begun with the Chicago Conference of 1951, Topics selected 
for discussion are: "Affiliation," "Administrative Relationships between the 
ALA Executive Secretary and the Divisions," "Relationship of ALA Boards and 
Committees to Division Boards and Committees," and "ALA-Divisional Financial 
Relationships," Papers on these topics are now in preparation and will be dis- 
tributed prior to the Conference, 


The Executive Secretary of the Public Libraries Division, Miss Kee, spent March 


23 to April 7 on a field trip to the Southwest visiting the state library 
agencies in Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, While in Texas, 
she spoke before the students in the School of Library Science at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Her interesting and profitable trip will be described at more 


length in the June issue of Public Libraries, 
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The Connecticut Library Association is making it very difficult for me to leave 


the New York zoprarenos ere on its closing and hasten back to duty in Chicago 
for it is offering a wonderful four-day tour of Connecticut, See Conference Notes 
in this issue, 


After -a period of much effective and able service, David K, Berninghausen has 
relinquished the secretaryship of the Committee on Intellectual Freedom of the ALA 


in order to have more time for his job and for his other activities and interests, 
Everyone will be glad that he is continuing as a member of the Committee and is 
assisting in the plans for the New York Institute on "The Library and Free Communica- 
tion," The excellent contributions of Mr. Berninghausen and the Committee are so 
well known that no emphasis is needed in this column, I feel sure that the Field 
Foundation will be impressed with the progress report just sent them by the Committee 
and I hope that extracts from the Report can appear later in the ALA Bulletin, Mr, 
Paul H. Bixler, Librarian of Antioch College, has accepted a salaried appointment, 
under the terms of the Field Grant, as Secretary, and will devote part-time to the 
work of the Committee, 


Two Membership Meetings will take place at the New York Conference, following the 
first two Council meetings, The first Membership Meeting will be concerned with 
Awards; the second will include the Register and Vote Program and constitutional 
changes, 


On April 17, Mr, Richardson and I went to Oklahoma for the Annual Meeting of the 
Oklahoma Library Association, Mr. Ralph Hudson, State Librarian, met us at the 
Oklahoma City Municipal Airport (Will Rogers Field) and drove us the next day in 
his Jeepster to Chickasha where the meeting was in progress at the Oklahoma College 
for women, Under the theme, "Plans and Progress," a number of interesting sessions 
had been arranged by President Gaston Litton and Program Director Lee B. Spencer, 
Friday afternoon's session in which several librarians described plans and progress 
in their own libraries and communities was especially interesting to me, The 
Saturday morning program included a panel discussion on the AIA Bulletin, The 
thoughtful suggestions offered by the panel and the audience will be of real help 
to us in planning an enlarged and improved Bulletin, The Friday night banquet, 

at which I spoke, was presided over by Ralph Hudson with his usual wit and charm, 
The host college contributed much to the meeting and I was real glad of the chance 
to see and visit Dr. Bell and the pleasant and attractive college library, It was 
particularly nice to see Alice Dunlap, until recently with us in the Washington 
Office and on the ALA Bulletin - and Jim Gourley from Tulsa, an old friend from 

my Information Desk days at the New York Public Library, We spent Saturday night 
and Sunday in Kansas City, Missouri, and had a good visit on Sunday morning with 
Richard B, Sealock, who showed us the interior improvements now being made in the 
Kansas City Public Library and then took us to see Joseph Shipman and the Linda 
Hall Library of Science and Technology, 


This issue of the Bulletin carries two timely articles which I found particularly 
interesting, I think you will like them - Mr. Mahoney's on tape-recording the New 
York Conference and the one by Miss Rathbun on same of the good uses of television, 


Bri CECE 


David H. Clift 
April 29, 1952 Executive Secretary 
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Ash for Me Chang’ 
PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 
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size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 
books longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many 
replacements. 


Write today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 
in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Card Catalog — 


Beautifully balanced modern design in 
rich, warm maple. Flush construction with 
rounded top and tapered legs. Finished 
light, No. 700 . . . or mellow, No. 800. 

















Sections can be 

added to meet 

growing requirements 

Sketches at left show how you can in- 
crease the filing capacity of Gaylord 
Sectionals, at any time, by simply add- 
ing matching sections. Stocked for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Write for Prices Heu Furniture Folder 


LIBRARY Supp 
T 
Gaylord Eras. inc. eae — 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. © STOCKTON, CALIF. Furniture 
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Sidelights on New York 


Harowtp L. ROTH 


N New York it is not a case of finding 
I something to do, but that of deciding 
what you want to do. The city and its 
environs contain so many places of particu- 
lar and general interest for the individual 
and the group that the Hospitality Commit- 
tee hunting up information for convention 
visitors has adopted an informational ap- 
proach leaving the final selection of things to 
do and see to the librarians when they arrive 


Museum of Modern Art 


and make their first visit to the registration 
and information desks. At that time more 


Harold L. Roth, assistant librarian, New York Times Edi- 


torial Reference Library, is chairman of the Entertainment 
and Hospitality Committee for the New York conference. 





commitments can be made by those attend- 
ing the convention within the confines of 
a well organized though somewhat crowded 
schedule which does not allow for a free 
day this year. 

Even if there were a free day there is so 
much that can be done and seen in New 
York that a visit to New York calls for great 
selectivity. The visitor's sight-seeing possi- 
bilities might include:—famous buildings 
and the tallest in the world, Museums of 
Art, Natural History, Modern Art, American 
Indian, City of New York, and the one in 
Brooklyn—Libraries (public, college, private 
and special in quantity)—the Cloisters, the 
Battery, Statue of Liberty—Rockefeller 
Center, Hayden Planetarium, Central Park, 
Bronx Zoo and Botanical Gardens—Ebbets 
Field, Yankee Stadium and Polo Grounds— 
Brooklyn Bridge, George Washington 
Bridge, Triborough—hundreds of miles of 
subways—Broadway, Fifth Avenue, Park 
and Madison—Department Stores, Theatres, 
Movies, Vaudeville Houses, Carnegie Hall, 
Lewisohn Stadium and its concerts—Hudson 
River Dayline trip or Moonlight Sail, nickel 
ferry to Staten Island, Circline trip around 
Manhattan by water, bus trips around the 
city—Chinatown, Harlem, Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Times Square and the night clubs— 
Rye Beach, Coney Island, Jones Beach and 
Bear Mountain—Hyde Park, Freedom House 
and not to forget the United Nations—Cathe- 
drals, churches, universities, Grant’s Tomb 
and City Hall. Take your choice, you can’t 
have them all. 


For Your Information 


To prepare for the New York visit there 
are many books which give an idea of the 
immensity of the area and the variety of 
things to do and see. Library Journal, 
March 15 has an excellent article by the 
staff of the Municipal Reference Library to 
serve as a bibliography of readily available 


material describing New York for the visitor. 
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The local information desk at the Waldorf 
will be stocked with maps, tour material, 
lists of what to do in New York, restaurant 
guides and the like. The convention folders 
will be stuffed with similar material to 
make traveling around New York relatively 
easy. 


To Fit Each Pocketbook 


Touring New York and seeing its sights 
can be arranged to suit each pocketbook. 
With guide in hand the individual can visit 
a good many places for the price of carfare 
alone or just a bit of shoe leather. For ten 
cents one can take a train to the B Battery 
and the Wall Street sector; by taking 
the train in the opposite y e can get 
to the Bronx Zoo and Botanical Gardens. 
A short walk East and South of the Waldorf 
brings one to the United Nations, while an 
equally short walk West takes one to Broad- 
way and the theatre district. (If you are 
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“Beacon of Hope,” 
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planning to see any plays while in New 
York it is advisable to make your reserva- 
tions before coming to New York. The New 
Yorker offers an excellent guide to current 
New York plays. The local committee can- 
not take responsibility for making such ar- 
rangements.) The local information desk 
will have some free tickets available for 
visits to television and radio shows. Tours 
through Radio City, visits to the Empire 
State Building as well as trips around Man- 
hattan Island by boat may be arr anged for 
at a discount by checking at the informatin 
desk. For one nickel one can see the sky- 
line of New York and take a long cool boat 
ride by boarding the Staten Island Ferry at 
the Battery. Most of the large depar tment 
stores are within walking distance of the 
Waldorf. For the more affluent there are 
some well conducted bus tours such as the 
tour to Hyde Park, Bear Mountain, West 
Point and historical points between. This 
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ACME 


the United Nations Building at Night 


SIDELIGHTS ON NEW YORK 


trip costs $8 and takes ten hours, but is 
well worth the money if one has the time. 

Eating places in New York are also many 
and varied. They run the gamut from 
inexpensive self-service places such as the 
Automat with its slot machines to expensive 
places such as the Chambord with indi- 
vidual dinners at upwards of $15. In be- 
tween are eating places suitable to every 
taste in cooking and at prices that all can 
afford. The restaurant list will be the most 
effective guide here. 


Clothes for New York 


Weather in New York is consistently 
unpredictable. To quote a popular saying 
“If you dont like the weather in New 
York, wait a minute.” However, it is quite 
safe to assume that convention weather will 
be warm, probably hot. 

New York is an informal town with 
people dressing in style, but comfortably. 
Dark clothes are the most practical at all 
times, particularly if wrinkleproof. Sheers 
and cottons are standard summertime garb 
for women with little necessity for hats ex- 
cept as a personal preference. Palm 
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Whitestone Bridge 
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Rockefeller Church 


Beach or other summer weight suits are 
most comfortable for the men. A light 
weight wrap or coat for that boat ride 
around Manhattan and a raincoat in case 
of a downpour will cover most all con- 
tingencies. | 


New York and the Motorist 


The AAA and local driving clubs have 
the best routes to New York. The Port of 
New York Authority issues a map called 
Metropolitan New York-New Jersey High- 
ways which indicates main and secondary 
approaches to the city with connections 
from turnpikes and highways. A copy will 
be sent to anyone free of charge requesting 
it from Port Promotion Bureau, Port of New 
York Authority, 111 8th Ave., New York 
City (11). 

The parking and driving situations within 
New York are anything but favorable. If 
you can avoid driving while in the city do 
so. The hotels have parking facilities for 
their guests and there are facilities for ex- 
tended parking at garages in the city but 
the prices are not cheap. Curb parking 
is at a premium and traffic is heavy within 
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the city at most times of the day. It is 
urged that public transportation be used 
when walking is not possible to save time 
and frayed tempers. 


Publisher’s Visits 


Plans are being laid for trips to publish- 
ers offices. and to book manufacturing 
plants. The extent of these plans depends 
largely on the interest expressed by ALA 
members. Those interested in such trips 
should get in touch with Mrs. Edith Busby, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army 
Plaza, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Addendum 


New York is ready to welcome its ALA 
visitors. For a big city it is remarkably 
friendly. While it has much to offer not 
all of it may be apparent to the eye of the 
casual visitor. If there is something special 
in which you are interested, the local Hospi- 
tality Committee will be happy to try to 
provide means to satisfy that interest dur- 
ing convention week. A letter to Harold 
L. Roth, Editorial Reference Library, New 
York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. will enable the committee to get to 
work on providing the information. 
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You Can Be There, loo— 


Tape Recording for Library and Conference 


RAYMOND E. MAHONEY 


VERY national professional organization 
E is faced with the problem of narrow- 
ing the gap between its national headquar- 
ters on the one hand and its dues paying 
membership on the other. The problem is 
basically one of communication. If the 
channels of communication are kept open 
and if professional news is promptly and 
interestingly reported, individual members 
instinctively associate themselves more 
closely with the group. 

Many ALA members receive relatively 
low salaries and are employed in small and 
medium size libraries located in villages 
and towns scattered across the face of 
America. Seldom are they able to register 
at annual conventions. Those who attend 
must solve the dual problems of arranging 
work schedules to insure a uniform quality 
of service and secondly, accumulate ade- 
quate funds to finance a trip—usually out- 
side the state. Librarians located in North 
and South Dakota, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, Mississippi and Maine for example, 
have never had an opportunity to attend a 
national ALA convention within the 
boundaries of their own state. 

This inability of so many to attend na- 
tional conventions places an increasing bur- 
den on the written word as a medium of 
communication between the Headquarters 
staff and our ever increasing membership. 
In some cases the burden becomes too 
great—the librarian loses contact, loses inter- 
est, and ALA loses a member. Some help 
is obtained from members who summarize 
their observations at conventions and report 
regularly to their library staff or their col- 
leagues in the area. However, the reports 
are uneven, depending upon how much the 
reporter remembers and how successful 
he is in relating observations to others. 
Fortunately, the present means of keepin 
our membership informed can be eed 








Raymond E. Mahoney, assistant personnel director of the 
Detroit Public Library, is chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of ALA Public Libraries Division. 








without the expenditure of substantial sums 
of money. 

A dramatic new medium of communica- 
tion, known as the tape recorder, has been 
developed during the postwar era. It can 
be operated by practically anyone who can 
operate a radio. The recorder is capable 
of capturing a single sound or an hour long 
program, holding the recorded sounds in a 
vise-like grip, yet reproducing them with 
great fidelity, whenever you choose and as 
often as you care to listen. It is not neces- 
sary to send the tapes to Rochester or Boston 
for processing. Once recorded the program 
can be played back almost immediately and 
on the same machine. In fact, it can be 
replayed approximately 10,000 times with- 
out substantial loss of quality. The pro- 
gram may be “erased” (or demagnetized) 
and a new program recorded at the same 
time. Thus approximately 10,000 different 
programs may be recorded in successive 
order before the tonal quality of the tapes 
shows serious signs of wear. 

A tape recording can be edited with a 
pair of scissors and a piece of “Scotch” 
splicing tape. The process is as easy as an 
English-school teacher red-lining a school- 
boy’s composition. Just snip out the unde- 
sired section and join the tapes together 
with a piece of the gummed tape. A para- 
graph, a sentence or even the plural of a 
word may be eliminated without the audi- 
ence being aware of the change. Thus 
speech and panel-discussion programs may 
sound better, when replayed, than the 
original program. This is accomplished by 
snipping out the “ahhh’s,” embarrassing 
pauses, the coughs and the uninteresting 
sections. 

Over 100,000 tape and film recorders 
were sold last year at a cost of $100 to 
$10,000. Portable recorders for taping 
stories, speeches and panel discussion pro- 
grams (where high fidelity music is not a 
factor) are available from $150 to $200. 
These machines give very satisfactory re- 
sults and are rapidly being improved. 
Portable recorders useful for high fidelity 
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music programs may be purchased from 
$550 to $900. Rental prices vary from 
city to city. However, a recorder priced 
under $300 often can be obtained on a 
demonstration basis, or rented for $10 or less 
a week. 

In a few cases public libraries cooperat- 
ing closely with high schools have been 
extended the privilege of using the school’s 
recorder for playing back recorded pro- 
grams. An ever increasing number of high 
schools are purchasing tape recorders for 
public speaking, drama and music courses. 

A few years ago Watertown (Massachu- 
setts) Public Library recorded its Christmas 
party for children. Miss Hutchinson, now at 
Enoch Pratt Library, reports that they were 
delighted to hear their own voices vigorously 
singing carols and seriously reciting poetry. 
The Watertown bi-weekly radio program 
was also recorded. It featured a librarian 
interviewing an outstanding community 
leader regarding books he had enjoyed 
reading during the past year. Later the 
program was played back for the guest 
speaker. Miss Hutchinson reports: “In all 
cases the speakers were most grateful for 
the opportunity to hear for themselves the 
effects of the program.” 

Libraries may tape their radio programs 
at a convenient time and place, then have 
the radio station schedule the broadcast 
in accordance with their program require- 
ments. This eliminates the problem of 
whether the student can be present at the 
scheduled time, whether he will arrive 
on time and what he may say once the 
program is “on the air.” It is impossible 
to recall an unwise or indiscreet remark 
once it has been spoken into the micro- 
phone. However, it is possible to “recall” or 
cut out whole sentences and paragraphs 
when the program is taped in advance. 

Tape recorders can be effectively used 
in school libraries when conducting a li- 
brary orientation program. Slides or silent 
films are often used as training aids, sup- 
plemented by a running explanation from 
the librarian. The explanation is repeated 
for each class unit. At times orientation 
courses can become quite exhausting when 
conducted in schools with an enrolment of 
3000 to 6000 students. 

By taping the first program, and syn- 
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chronizing it with the slides and other aids, 
the librarian will assure the following classes 
a uniform presentation, made when she was 
fresh and enthusiastic. 

ALA can assist in making available sig- 
nificant meetings of annual conventions to 
every library in America. This procedure 
would make a valuable contribution to the 
profession in 1952. It can approve tape 
recording several meetings of broad gen- 
eral appeal at the New York Convention— 
located at the book capital of the United 
States. There would be no cost involved 
to the Association. It would be difficult to 
assemble some of the participants on library 
programs in other sections of the country. 
However, taped and edited programs could 
accurately reflect such details as the inflec- 
tion of the voices and the personalities of 
the speakers—in Texas or Oregon—a month 
later or a year later. They might even in- 
clude on-the-spot interviews with leaders in 
the profession commenting on speeches 
shortly after the meeting. They could be 
booked into state conventions, library 
schools and individual libraries like motion 
picture film. Plastic tapes are light and can 
be shipped in small boxes similar to books 
mailed in jiffy bags. 

The Public Libraries Division has com- 
pleted arrangements with the “Scotch” tape 
people (Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co.) to place sound engineers in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for the New York 
Conference. They will record meetings of 
the Division that appear to have broad gen- 
eral divisional appeal. The recording will 
be done on a demonstration basis and there 
will be no cost to either the Division or 
ALA. According to present plans, indi- 
vidual libraries and state associations will 
be able to book the programs (or any part 
of them) by merely paying the cost of 
postage. It is hoped a one-hour tape can 
be prepared giving highlights of the re- 
corded programs. The Public Libraries 
Division has offered to extend the experi- 
ment to all ALA meetings of broad general 
appeal. 

The more our members know about ALA 
the greater will be their sense of participa- 
tion and the stronger will be the bonds of 
unity. Strengthen the lines of communica- 
tion and you strengthen ALA. 


Tel-adventure | ime— 
TV Brings Child and Book Together 


NorMaA L. 


T REAMS about a television program! 

No, we have only nightmares,” was 
the reply made by one head of a Chil- 
dren’s Department in answer to an inquiry 
as to what librarians were doing in the field 
of television, or what dreams they had for 
a perfect television program. It might have 
been made by many of us as we face the 
competition of a new medium of communi- 


Margaret Dixon, Children’s Librarian, Green 
Bay Neighborhood Library in Milwaukee on 
the television screen for the program “Your 
Library Story.” 


cation with its demands upon children’s 
time. 

But as replies came back from the one 
hundred fifty libraries to which we had sent 
inquiries, it was evident that children’s 
librarians have great faith in the books with 
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Norma L. Rathbun, chief of Children’s Work, Milwaukee 
Public Library, is a member of the Television Committee 
of ALA’s Audio-Visual Board. 
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which they work and in their power to cap- 
ture the imagination of children. Where 
television had already reached and where 
it was only a promise of the future came 
the resolution that they would work with 
this medium and use it as wisely as they 
could to reach more and more children with 
the influence of good books. 

It has not taken children’s librarians very 
long to make use of this new medium in a 
number of versatile ways. From many li- 
brarians, besides New York, came reports 
of the excellent story-telling programs pre- 
sented by Marie Cimino when television 
was still very new. There is the year old 
program of the Indianapolis Public Library 
which presents the old and new favorites of 
children told by Marjorie Dobson of that 
library staff. 

In Milwaukee “Your Library Story,” a 
program which combines story-telling and 
illustrations from picture books reproduced 
on the television screen, has for nearly three 
years provided excellent television enter- 
tainment. Planned primarily for the pre- 
school age, its audience includes much 
older viewers, even some sophisticates of 
the seventh and eighth grades who confess, 
“I look at your program because I like 
hearing those stories again that I knew 
when I was a kid.” 

Other libraries who had neither staff 
talent nor time or television time for a regular 
program presented special programs or 
series (intermittently) as the opportunity 
came. There were special story hours pre- 
sented by the children’s staff of the Enoch 
Pratt Library of Baltimore and the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. The library in 
Washington, D.C., found a home-maker's 
hour an excellent time to talk to parents 
about children’s books and reading. A pro- 
gram presented by a woman commentator 
over a Milwaukee station brought over two 
hundred requests for a booklet offered on 
the program. The “Satisfied Patron” pro- 
gram of the Atlanta (Georgia) Public Li- 
brary provided an interesting way of 
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presenting many types of library service to 
children. 

Other libraries reported cooperative pro- 
grams with other educational institutions 
such as those in Newark, New Jersey, with 
the public schools and museum, and 
Minneapolis with its museum. 

One of the most ambitious and success- 
ful programs using children’s books and 
stories has been the “Tel-adventure Tales” 
presented by Gloria Chandler and King 
Television of Seattle. Working closely with 
Miss Chandler and the television station 
has been the Children’s Book Council and 
the public library and schools of Seattle. 
An interesting combination of excellent 
story-telling, live dramatization and the use 
of illustrations from books and discussion 
of the books by children, it is an outstanding 
example of the stimulating programs which 
can be achieved for children by utilizing 
the vast storehouse of children’s literature. 

This program and some of the other 
pioneering programs appear to be in part 
the realization of the dreams of the chil- 
dren’s librarian for a perfect television pro- 
gram. From our questionnaire we dis- 
covered that good traditional story-telling is 
thought by many to have much appeal. 
They want, too, programs which make use 
of the excellent illustrations in children’s 
books and they want child participation 
such as there is in the NBC program 
“Carnival of Books.” 

Are children’s librarians badly in error 
for believing in and wanting such pro- 
grams? Commercial sponsors and tele- 
vision directors seem to think so, for many 
librarians write in that it was very hard to 
convince program directors that good story- 
telling has any appeal, so little faith did 
they have (or perhaps it was only lack of 
experience) that a child’s imagination as he 
listened to the words of the story could 
supply the background of magic and 
wonder. But from almost every library 
which has used television story-telling come 
reports of a most encouraging response. 
In the vicinity of Seattle with its “Tel- 
adventure Tales” librarians report that they 
cannot supply enough titles of the books 
which appear on the program. The book 
lists mailed to children, who write in to 
identify the “mystery” character, are 
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brought in to the libraries by eager children 
and their parents. 

In Milwaukee we notice a large increase 
in our replacement orders for the books we 
have used on “Your Library Story.” Many 
new patrons find their way to the libraries 
because young patrons want to see “that 
place the story comes from.” An offer of 
a finger play booklet to parents made on 
the “Library Story” brought several thou- 
sand requests to the neighborhood libraries, 
and boys and girls greet their children’s 
librarians, young and old, thin and fat, with 
the words, “I see you on television,” al- 
though the librarian might never have ap- 
peared, so strong is the appeal of the well 
told and illustrated story that the identifica- 
tion of the story-teller is entirely lost. 

The response sometimes comes very fast 
as we discovered one day when we pre- 
sented as a part of our program a mystery 
title for the children to identify. Our pro- 
gram goes on at 4:15 p.m., at 4:18 p.m. 
the telephone rang and an eager voice said, 
“I know the name of your book. I know 
you said to write a card, but couldn’t I tell 
you now?” 

And in many ways such as these, chil- 
dren’s librarians have been convinced of 
the effectiveness of television in promoting 
books and their libraries. In our survey, 
however, they voiced many problems. 
They felt they were not qualified to present 
programs, there was no money to prepare 
programs which could compete with com- 
mercial ones, it was difficult to convince 
program directors that the type of program 
they could’ present would have viewers. 

But they did have solutions to the prob- 
lems:—workshops and courses in library 
schools to give children’s librarians the 
“know how” necessary to present good pro- 
grams, a network program such as “Carni- 
val of Books,” and more education of di- 
rectors and sponsors as to the kind of 
children’s programs the public wants. 

The replies also show that children’s li- 
brarians realized they need not work alone. 
Many are working with radio and television 
councils in their towns and cities, others 
are working with PTA’s and other groups 
interested in children and encouraging them 
to be articulate and positive about the pro- 
grams they want for children. 


TEL-ADVENTURE TIME 


These librarians know, too, they have 
the interest and cooperation of the pub- 
lishers of children’s books who, almost with- 
out exception, grant permission for use of 
material on unsponsored programs and 
who along with librarians recognize that 
television is an excellent means for pro- 
moting children’s books. 

For the skeptic who might still believe 
that television is a parting knell to books 
and libraries we have this story as positive 
evidence to the contrary. One of our “Li- 
brary Story” programs was caught by a 
viewer in a little town of some 320 inhabi- 
tants across Lake Michigan. Several days 
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later we received a letter which said in part: 

“We would like the name of the story 
you told on your program so we can buy 
it for our library. Since listening to your 
program, we have decided to have a library 
of our own. We are selling African violets 
to the tourist trade and have $8.75 and can 
make more, so the price of one tall tale is 
no object to us.” 

And so the desire for a library grew along 
with the African violets, and so will the 
desire for books grow if we present them in 
a way which will challenge and inspire 
children to seek further in the heritage 
which is theirs in books and libraries. 


The New Look in Children’s Libraries 


LaurA M. STEESE 


y OVER the country a magic transforma- 
tion is taking place in the children’s 
rooms of public libraries. No longer does 
it suffice merely to provide shelves for the 
books and a few chairs on which to sit. 
For a long time, children’s librarians have 
realized that reading is in competition with 
movies, radio, television and many other 
new fields of enjoyment for the child. To 
foster continued interest in reading, chil- 
dren’s librarians are meeting the challenge 
with a new and fresh viewpoint. 

New children’s libraries, in many in- 
stances were out of the question. Some- 
thing must be done to transform the old 
quarters. Where to start? The heavy oak 
tables and chairs looked cumbersome and 
unattractive. The drab walls and dark 
shelves were uninspiring. The light was 
so poor that it was difficult for searching 
eyes to find the books on the shelves. 
Everything about the general appearance 
and atmosphere of the room made the task 
seem hopeless. 


p  —————————————————— 


Laura M. Steese, director of Work with Children, Flint 
(Mich.) Public Library, is chairman of the Committee on 
Building and Planning of the ALA Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. 


But a little dreaming, a little daring 
worked miracles on the outmoded look of 
several decades ago. Color, with life and 
cheerfulness, changed the somber tones of 
previously accepted decor; informality re- 
placed the formal and unimaginative at- 
mosphere of the past. Old tables and 
chairs were unrecognizable after the magic 
use of the carpenter’s tools, walls sprang 
to life with the touch of the master’s brush, 
new lighting methods appeared to illumi- 
nate even the darkest corners of the room. 
Children’s libraries were indeed taking on 
the “new look.” 

A recent example of such remodeling 
transformation is the Boys and Girls Room 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. The 
old library rooms, which had been designed 
and installed in 1908, were spacious but 
not unattractive for those days. One of 
the worst features appeared to be the light- 
ing provided by the dim incandescent bulbs. 
When the lighting situation was investi- 
gated, it was revealed that a higher level 
of illumination would make an almost im- 
possible adjustment for the eye between 
the dark furnishings and the pages of a 
book. Therefore, the dark furniture, walls 
and floor covering must go. A city bond 
issue provided funds for a new floor; for 
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The New Look: Bogi and Girls Room 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


the remaining funds necessary, the Pitts- 
burgh Foundation was approached. 

A committee was selected to work on 
organization and plans. Included in this 
committee were Virginia Chase, head of 
the boys and girl’s department, and 
Mildred Schmertz, a practicing interior de- 
signer who gave freely of her knowledge 
and experience, Roy B. Ambrose, manager 
of buildings and grounds for the Carnegie 
Institute and Library, was invaluable to the 
success of the project in providing the serv- 
ices of his expert staff. When the funds 
seemed insufficient to carry out the plans 
of the committee, Mr. Ambrose’s staff in- 
stalled “the 898 feet of fixtures and 
fluorescent strips, repaired hundreds of file 
drawers, altered book racks and installed 
metal stripping in them to hold the shelves 
It replaced the marble bases of the Fetus 
ture and refinished all the hardware. At 
the end it repainted the rooms.” 

The Boys and Girls Room of the Carnegie 


Library of Pittsburgh now presents an in- 
viting ‘welcome to its readers. The sandal- 
wood. grey and yellow color patterns of the 
walls are “as lov ely as a rainbow.” The 
bright, but glareless fluorescent lights bring 
daylight into the once dim interior. The 
translotnation of the dark oak of the wood- 
work and all the furniture into a lighter 
finish is pleasing to the eye (and easier to 
keep clean!). Tables, remodeled with new 
micarta tops of several bright colors, and 
the benches with terra cotta linoleum seats 
add to the comfort of the reader and help 
create a friendly atmosphere. No remote 
corner, from the entrance into the room 
to the work space behind the circulation 
desk, remained unchanged. Director Ralph 
Munn of the Carnegie Lay and Institute 
gives credit to William R. Óliver, trustee, 
for initiating the project and carrying it 


through. “From beginning to end,” says 

Mr. Munn, “Mr. Oliver was the leading 

force in bringing light, color and an at- 
© < % 


THE NEW LOOK IN CHILDREN'S LIBRARIES 


mosphere of modernity to these rooms.” 

“Make it bright and cheerful,” says 
Youngstown, Ohio, a city in which much re- 
novating of branch libraries has been done. 
“Where only paint is available, we have 
used a bright color on three walls above the 
shelving and a complimentary color on the 
fourth wall as well as behind the books all 
around the room.” Brilliant chartreuse on 
three walls with puse as the complimentary 
color combine to make a pleasing and color- 
ful interior—or Raleigh Tavern green com- 
bined with geranium red behind the books. 
The benches in front of the easy books may 
even get a coat of the red paint, adding 
brightness to that corner. 

In a converted market in Youngstown, 
turquoise and coral paint was used on the 
walls. The coral was repeated in 24 inch 
diagonal stripes in the linoleum. Blond 
furniture, which is just as sturdy as the 
dark brown oak, has been used. Jane 
Darrah, the head of the children’s depart- 
ment, says, “The children especially like the 
ten little stools, made locally, which are 
placed at intervals around the shelves. The 
‘stools are modern in design, 16” x 12” 
x 14” high and have a square base that 
makes them almost untippable. A matching 
bench 48” long is used in front of a narrow 
flat table 60” Xx 24” X 24”, which is kinder 
to picture books than the standard slant 
top that tears so many pages. Children 
take turns sitting in the lounge chairs up- 
holstered in green and yellow leather.” 

Still another branch in Youngstown re- 
ceived a new paint job in shades of green 
and tile red. After the walls were painted 
the heavy round tables with their mahogany 
finish looked twice as heavy. At very little 
expense, the janitor used a commercial 
paint remover, a little bleach and some 
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varnish to make the tables balance, rather 
than detract from the cheerfulness of the 
room. 

Bright and cheerful color for walls and 
furniture is also the keynote in both the 
new and remodeled branch libraries in De- 
troit. Color is repeated in the low stools 
and comfortable benches around the rooms. 
Tacoma, Washington is also using attractive 
colors and comfortable furniture in their 
children’s rooms. They have the most en- 
trancing small chairs with red leather backs. 
The chairs are copies of those used in the 
adult department. 

When the Elizabeth Kenny Institute at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota was built many 
years ago, no library room was provided. 
The library book cases were placed along 
the walls of the corridors, where wheel- 
chairs and litters were housed when not in 
use. When a new wing was added to the 
building in 1951, a library room was made 
on the second floor at the juncture of the 
old and new wings. The room is small, 
but light and cheerful, with its two 
windows equipped with cream-colored 
Venetian blinds. The walls, painted a 
dusty pink, and the ceiling of rich cream 
blend nicely with the floor covering of red 
and white rubber tile. The shelves and 
furniture are greyish blond. “This minia- 
ture library,” says Miss Merry Greenwald, 
librarian for the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, “leaves little to be desired... . It 
is a dream come true.” 

Yes, dreams can come true. Whether 
you have funds to carry through a large 
project as the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh did, or whether you have only 
enough to buy a few cans of paint, your 
Children’s Room can take on life, color and 
an inviting atmosphere. 


Library Tour of Europe 


A 32 day tour, especially planned for librarians by the American Travel Company, is 


scheduled from Aug. 16 to Sept. 16, 1952. 


The Tour, to be conducted by Gerard L. 


Alexander of the New York Public Library, will include eight countries: Scotland, England, 


Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France. 


The British Museum, the 


Bibliothèque Nationale and other famous libraries will be visited. The all expense tour 
priced at $1096 includes the return air fare by regular scheduled tourist flights of the Royal 
Dutch Airlines. For further information write to Gerard L. Alexander, c/o American Travel 
Company, 11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





Conterence Notes 


Mrs. Roosevelt to Speak 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt (see cover) will 
be one of the principal speakers at the New 
York Conference. Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
cabled her acceptance from India to ALA 
Headquarters in Chicago, will speak on the 
subject of books as bridges to international 
understanding, at the third general session 
of the Conference at 2 p.m. on July 3. 

“Books Are Basic” is the Conference 
theme. Three other general sessions will 
relate books to culture, to our national life, 
and to freedom of inquiry. 

ALA President, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, 
Michigan State Librarian, and other ALA 
officers, will preside at the general sessions. 
In addition, there will be more than 150 busi- 
ness and program meetings covering all 
phases of librarianship. At the final session, 
president-elect, Robert Bingham Downs, 
director of the University of Illinois Libraries 
and of the Library School, Urbana, Ill., 
will be installed as president. Conference 
chairman is Francis R. St. John, chief li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Li- 
brary. 


Clearing House for Library Problems 


A Clearing House for Library Problems, 
sponsored by the ALA Headquarters Li- 
brary will be located in the Astor Room, 
Booth A 3. It will serve as a center for 
those seeking information on various li- 
brary problems and as a medium for ap- 
pointments with consultants on library sub- 
jects. Helen T. Geer, headquarters li- 
brarian will be at the booth during exhibit 
hours to answer questions and to make ap- 
pointments for consultant service. 


Recreation 


The ALA Executive Board took due 
cognizance of the many attractions of New 
York City for recreation and sight-seeing 
and reached the conclusion that members 
attending the New York ALA Conference 
can be expected to arrange their free time 
to suit their own convenience. The Board 
therefore approved the recommendation of 
the Program Committee that free periods 
usually on the Conference schedules be 


eliminated this year. Accordingly Wednes- 
day afternoon and Thursday evening fol- 
lowing dinner, will be added to the periods 
available for scheduling group meetings. 


Ticket Information 


As a convenience for conference dele- 
gates, there will be a central desk for the 
sale during the Conference of tickets for all 
breakfast, luncheon, tea and dinner meet- 
ings for which tickets will be sold in 
advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets 
you are asked to make use of this service 
by arranging for the sale through this cen- 
tral desk. The supply of tickets to be 
placed on sale, numbered consecutively 
and accompanied by full information, 
should be in the hands of Cora M. Beatty 
at the ALA Office, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago by June 13. 


Please observe the following points so that 
the ticket desk may function efficiently: 

1. Name, date, hour, place, price of function, 
and ticket number should appear on the face 
of ticket. 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size for 
handling, preferably about 3 X 2% inches. 

3. Tickets for each function must be num- 
bered consecutively, beginning at one. 

4. Tickets for which reservations have been 
accepted in advance will not be handled; only 
those ready for unrestricted sale are to be sup- 
plied. 

5. There should be one price only for all 
tickets for a given function. It is advisable to 
have the price of the ticket include tax and 
gratuity, and avoid odd cents. 

6. Checks will not be accepted at the ticket 
desk. 

7. The supply of tickets should be accom- 
panied by the following information: 

a. day and hour when advance sale 
should close. 

b. name of group representative author- 
ized to deal with the ticket desk. 

8. Payment by the central ticket desk to the 
authorized representative will be in cash. 


New York State Workshop-Tour 


A Workshop-Tour of New York State’s 
Larger Units of Library Service is planned 
for the three days following the conference. 
Visitors, however, will be welcomed en- 
route to the conference if the post-confer- 
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ence time is inconvenient. The post-con- 
ference group will leave late Saturday 
evening, July 5, and spend Sunday at the 
Regional Library Service Center, Water- 
town, N.Y. No fees will be charged for the 
workshop. 

Though the emphasis of the Tour will be 
on New York State’s larger units to give the 
visitor a first-hand knowledge, the workshop 
will also have on its staff representatives 
of larger units from other states. The list 
of consultants will be announced later. 
Tentative topics to be discussed will be: 
Library Public Relations; Library Needs 
Translated into Public Opinion and Public 
Policy; Existing and Possible Types of 
Larger Units; Evaluation Procedures; To- 
day’s Performance and Tomorrow’s Needs. 

Pullman conveniences will be available 
for overnight stops at Watertown and 
Buffalo. The cost will be approximately 
$30. Those planning to attend and in- 
terested in receiving additional information 
should write to: The Library Extension 
Division, New York State Library, Albany 
1, New York. 


Pre-Conference Meetings at Columbia 


At Columbia University three-day meet- 
ings are planned, from Tuesday, June 24 
through Saturday, June 28. Programs have 
been developed with sponsoring groups of 
librarians. 

1. Subject Analysis of Library Materials. 
This institute is planned for catalogers, 
bibliographers and information specialists 
who are concerned with the problem of 
subject breakdown of resources. The topic 
will be approached from the standpoint of 
the contributions and shortcomings of (a) 
Classification, (b) Subject Headings, (c) 
Organization of Bibliographies and Indexes. 
One day will be devoted to possible 
mechanization of subject analysis. Speak- 
ers include librarians, information specialists 
and representatives of several groups of 
users of subject analysis. This institute is 
co-sponsored by the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification. 

2. Strengthening Educational Service in 
Public Libraries. This five-day program is 
aimed at public librarians who seek practi- 
cal help in developing educational pro- 
grams. The first day will be devoted to 


clarification of the educational possibilities 
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before the public library. Attention will 
then be given to preparation for intensified 
educational activity, programs of service to 
individuals, programs for groups, and com- 
munity wide promotion of service. Demon- 
stration of book talks, film forums, record- 
ings, and book discussions are scheduled. 
Speakers and discussion leaders are being 
selected from among the leaders in special 
types of educational programs in libraries. 
The Adult Education Committee of the 
Public Libraries Division and the Adult 
Education Board will co-sponsor this insti- 
tute. 

3. Management Research and Improve- 
ment in Libraries. This institute, for chief 
administrators and supervisors, opens up the 
possibility of management improvement in 
libraries. Speakers from industrial engi- 
neering and management consulting firms 
will present the principles of management 
analysis, and speakers from libraries that 
have made improvement at one or another 
point will report on progress and problems. 
Emphasis will be upon the general ap- 
proach to administrative development at 
all levels of library management, and not 
upon such methods as time and motion 
study. 

The fee for each five-day institute is 
$27. Meetings will be held on the Co- 
lumbia campus, and accommodations are 
available in graduate dormitories at $2.50 
per night for rooms. Scholarships with the 
value of $75 each have been made available 
for the Institute on Subject Analysis of Ma- 
terials, through the courtesy of the H. W. 
Wilson Company. The institutes will be 
limited in size in order to encourage partici- 
pation by each member, and persons ex- 
pecting to attend should register immedi- 
ately. Direct inquiries about registration, 
programs, accommodations and scholarships 
to the Dean, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


For Children’s Librarians 


Highlights of the New York Conference 
for children’s librarians will include a re- 
ception for authors and illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books on June 30, late afternoon; 
an international exhibition of children’s 
books and children’s paintings opening Mon- 
day morning in the Children’s Room of the 
New York Public Library; the Newbery- 
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Caldecott Banquet on July 1; two meetings 
on book design by a leading art critic; a 
publisher’s tea for the award winners on 
July 2; a festival of theater and film at the 
Museum of Modern Art on July 3; and a 
talk on July 1 on literature of the West 
Indies by Philip Sherlock of Jamaica. Mr. 
Sherlock is an authority on the Anancy 
stories, the folklore of the region, which 
comes from the same African roots as the 
Uncle Remus stories. Reservations for the 
reception on June 30 should be sent by 
June 1 to Miss Alice McQuaid, St. Agnes 
Branch, New York Public Library, 444 
Amsterdam Ave., New York 24, N.Y. 


Second Book Workshop 


Plans have been completed to hold a 
second Book Workshop at the Hotel Roose- 
velt on Saturday and Sunday, June 28 and 
29, 1952 as a pre-conference activity. Pres- 
ent plans call for a general meeting on 
Saturday morning, small discussion groups 
on particular problems Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday morning, followed by 
a summary of findings of individual groups 
on Sunday afternoon. Also on Sunday 
afternoon is planned a sample program for 
state library associations built around a 
combined exhibit of current books of inter- 
est to libraries. Selections for this exhibit 
are to be sought from librarians country- 
wide with the assistance of Mrs. Edith A. 
Busby of the Brooklyn Public Library. The 
wholehearted cooperation of the publishers 
is promised and prominent members of the 
publishing and writing fields will take an 
active part in the workshop. 

Registration (fee $3) begins at 9:00 a.m. 
on Saturday, the first meeting at 10:00 a.m. 
No advance registration for the workshop. 
Tickets for a dinner Saturday night (June 28) 
will be $8. Send reservations for the dinner 
to Mrs. Mildred Y. Johnson, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, before June 15. l 


Library School Dinners 


Thursday, July 3, has been reserved for 
library school dinners. No united dinner is 
planned. If available, further information 
will appear in the next issue. 
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Connecticut Tour 


A very special treat is being planned 
for a limited number of librarians by the 
Connecticut Library Association. Four days 
in historic and beautiful Connecticut will 
be available to the first fifty librarians who 
apply. The trip will start on Saturday 
morning, July 5. The exclusive Miss Por- 
ters School at Farmington, near Hartford, 
and one other school, will take care of the 
librarians overnight. A de luxe bus will 
be assigned to the group to make trips 
through western Connecticut to Litchfield 
and other historic towns and eastward 
through the Connecticut River valley to 
New London and Mystic, the famous re- 
stored seaport with its old ships and build- 
ings. 

Mr. Wilmarth Lewis has agreed to let 
the group visit his home to see his collec- 
tion of Horace Walpole. 

Another day will include Old Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts, a replica of an American 
village of about 1790. The trip back to 
New York on Tuesday will include a visit 
to New Haven and the Yale campus. 

The special arrangements now being 
made, but not yet complete, show that the 
total cost per person will be only about 
$45 for the 4 day trip. However, it will 
be necessary to have reservations well in 
advance before the plans can be completed. 
The bus holds only 37 persons but an addi- 
tional 12 people may accompany the bus in 
their own cars if they wish. A cash de- 
posit of $15 should accompany each reser- 
vation. 

For further information write to Miss 
Mary Louise Alexander, librarian, F erguson 
Library, Stamford, Connecticut. 


“All Expense Tour” 


After a week of hotel life in bustling New 
York, it is believed many people may wish 
to visit New England. Attractive and in- 
expensive “all expense tours” combining bus 
and train travel, varying from 2 to 10 days, 
are being offered by the New Haven Rail- 
road. For instance, a three day tour to 
Boston and Cape Cod can be had for as 
little as $60. Ora 5 day trip to Nantucket 
or Nova Scotia will cost around $100. 
These include hotels. meals and complete 
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transportation. Anyone interested in such 
tours should write for full information to 
Mr. C. C. Moeller, Tour Sales, New Haven 
Railroad, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York 17, New York. 


Conference on Intellectual Freedom 


To provide a forum for exploring the 
various concepts of intellectual freedom 
and its application in library practices, 
the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
has planned a two day conference June 28 
and 29, immediately preceding the New 
York ALA meetings. The conference will 
be held at the Association of the Bar of 
the pe of New York, 42 West 44th Street, 
and will be open to all librarians. 

Four conference sessions are planned, 
each offering a symposium designed to lead 
into general discussion of a particular aspect 
of the problem. The first meeting, at 10:30 
a.m. June 28, will explore the fundamental 
nature of the library in a democratic society. 
The Saturday afternoon session will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the present problem 
of book selection, one specific phase of con- 
verting theory into practice. 

On Sunday morning librarians and spe- 
cialists in sociology and public opinion will 
analyze the sources of current attacks on 
free communication and discuss methods of 
meeting them. The final conference session 
will bring together representatives of such 
groups as newspapermen, book publishers, 
and educators to discuss problems common 
to all of the professions especially concerned 
with intellectual freedom. 

Among those who will participate in the 
discussions are Julian P. Boyd, librarian of 
Princeton University and editor of The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson; E. W. Mc- 
Diarmid, dean of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and former president 
of the American Library Association; Mil- 
ton E. Lord, librarian of the Boston Public 
Library and former president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association; Luther Evans, Li- 
brarian of Congress; Verner Clapp, Assistant 
Librarian of Congress; David Berninghau- 
sen, librarian, Cooper Union, and former 
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chairman of the ALA Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom; John E. Smith, head, 
Acquisitions Department, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Ralph Munn, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert 
Collinson, Westminster Library, London; 
and Harold Lasswell, Professor of Law, Yale 
Law School. 

The names of other speakers will be 
announced later. Invitations to participate 
have been extended to a number of people 
outside the library profession. 

The registration fee for the Conference 
will be one dollar and should be sent in 
advance to Paul Bixler, secretary of the 
ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


Attention: Library School Students 


Conference registration fees for students 
will be half the regular rate. Students should 
give their status at the time of registration. 


Their fee will be $2.50 for the week or $1.00 
per day. 


Where at Waldorf-Astoria 


ALA offices: Peacock Lounge, first floor. 
Registration, ticket sales, local information, 
check room area: second floor. Exhibits: 


third floor. 


Norman Cousins Luncheon 


The Friends of Libraries Committee of the 
American Library Association is featuring 
Norman Cousins, editor of The Saturday Re- 
view, as the speaker at the regular annual 
Friends of Libraries Luncheon, July 2. Im- 
mediately following the luncheon, a buzz 
session is planned, in which some of the 
aims, organization and accomplishments of 
Friends’ groups will be discussed. The 
luncheon will be served at 12:30 p.m. in the 
Sert Room of the Warldorf-Astoria. The 
price will be $5, including gratuities. Res- 
ervations with accompanying checks or 
money orders should be sent to Mrs. Janet 
Z. McKinley, Bureau of Library Services, 
State House Annex, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Tickets will be sent by return mail. 


P. R. Vitamins— 


To Discover . 


.. În New York ... What 


Public Relations Problems Exist 


ALBERT CARL YOUNG 


F” CENTURIES man has spent much time 
and energy in obtaining food to sustain 
life. Until recently, however, he remained 
quite ignorant of vitamins. For nearly as 
long man has sought to discover and estab- 
lish wholesome human relationships only to 
learn that his increasingly more complex 
life required greater understanding and 
more accurate interpretation of his aims and 
ideals. And so “public relations” was born. 

Notable vitamins in that world of ideas 
were the great codes of behavior, and such 
works as Caesar’s account of the Gallic Wars 
and our own Federalist Papers. Modern 
parallels, too, will come to mind. What 
does all this have to do with libraries and 
librarians? Essentially this—that librarians, 
for the past century at least, have engaged 
in a pursuit basically involving public re- 
lations, but only lately have they become 
intensely aware of the need to vitalize tech- 
niques for achieving their ambitions and 
goals in complete public service. 

Every librarian, it seems, cries for food 
values, portion sizes and recipes for public 
relations. Such information is available 
but scattered in an extensive literature. 
But time and some experience are needed to 
probe the resources and apply the precepts 
to library practice. 

To facilitate this process the ALA Public 
Relations Committee proposes the adoption 
of recognized professional and scientific 
procedure to discover what public relations 
problems really exist and in what propor- 
tions. Therefore, the chairman, executive 
secretary or president of each committee, 
board and subdivision of ALA has been 
asked to supply, prior to or during the New 
York Conference, an outline of specific 
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problems and needs of each unit for study 
by the Public Relations Committee. 

A choice of methods for obtaining the 
outline was offered: 1) by the work of an 
existing public relations committee; 2) 
through a newly appointed committee; 3) 
by devoting all or part of an early New York 
Conference meeting to the subject and im- 
mediately reporting the findings. 

The Public Relations Committee, at one 
session in New York, will digest, evaluate 
and re-assemble available data to discover 
common ground, subject wise, in relations 
with government at several levels; with 
governing bodies such as trustees; with the 
various reading publics; with membership 
and individual members; and for different 
media of publicity. 

The most important of this material will 
be analyzed, in an open program meeting 
on public relations, by a panel consisting 
of public relations experts, library repre- 
sentatives and a judge of the John Cotton 
Dana Awards. Such analyses will include 
reference to successful solutions to prob- 
lems (examples also requested). Questions 
from the floor will be welcomed. Opportu- 
nity will be given to hear why the Dana 
Award winners deserved those honors in 
the 1951 competition. 

Building thus on the work of preceding 
committees, the charge “to encourage and 
stimulate a sound public relations program 
for all types of libraries” should be met ef- 
fectively. The committee foresees the adop- 
tion of sound policies fitted to library pur- 
poses at all levels of operation and the 
drafting and execution of both short and 
long term programs which will win public 
approval and support. 

The library public relations story must 
be told in convincing terms. 

Revitalized knowledge, rejuvenated cour- 
age and public confidence and support will 
prove to be the wonderful P. R. Vitamins 
so eagerly sought by librarians. 
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Young People on World Attairs— 
A Teen-Age Discussion Group in Ohio 


JANE A. ELLSTROM 


RS. HELEN HUGUENOR LYMAN in her 
M article “Discussion Groups and World 
Understanding”! makes a good case for the 
value of pertinent book discussion by adults 
in relation to world affairs. I should like 
to point out the use to which young people 
can put the same type of discussion. 

For the past two summers the Lakewood 
(Ohio) Public Library in cooperation with 
the Cleveland Junior Council on World 
Affairs has sponsored a six-weeks discussion 
forum during the summer months for young 
adults aged sixteen to twenty-two. The 
project has proven more interesting and 
popular than even the sponsors originally 
hoped. Attendance at the two-hour weekly 
sessions has varied from 18 to 40 on 
sweltering nights in a room doubly heated 
by the weather and the earnestness of the 
participants. 

A young people’s planning committee has 
worked with the Young People’s Librarian 
and the Council’s sponsor each spring, 
choosing the general and specific topics, 
sending out publicity, and planning the 
programs for the meetings. In 1950 the 
general heading was Democracy—Can It 
Compete in the Asiatic Market? This topic 
was selected in April without any realiza- 
tion that the day of our second meeting 
would coincide with the outbreak of the 
Korean fighting. We had six discussion 
sub-topics under our general theme, and the 
one slated for that eventful Tuesday was 
“Can the U. N. do the Job?” Needless to 
say, we had a lively meeting. Books used 
as background for participants’ remarks 
were One World in the Making, (Second 
Edition) by William G. Carr; Charter of the 
United Nations; and Basic Facts About the 
United Nations, (Fifth Edition). Now we 


Jane A. Ellstrom is young people’s librarian at the Lake- 
wood (Ohio) Public Library. i 
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would add United Nations and Youth, by 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris. 
Magazine articles on the Palestine media- 
tion and other current U. N. actions were 
also read and discussed. 

Other sub-topics were “Asiatic Up- 
heaval: Evolution or Revolution?” “How 
Strong is Communism in Asia?”, Will Asia 
Upset the European Applecart?”, “How 
About Religions?”, and “Where Do We Go 
From Here?” This final meeting was de- 
voted to an evaluation of what had been 
gleaned from the preceding talk fests, and 
attempts to apply this knowledge to future 
action. 

The second summer’s general lead was 
Leťs Examine Our Foreign Policy. The 
facets of that heading which we used were: 
“American Policy in the Far East—De- 
mocracy or Imperialism?”, “Are We Losing 
our Friends In Europe?”, “Middle East— 
Meeting Ground or Battle Ground?”, 
“Latin America, Our Forgotten Neighbors”, 
“United Nations: Hope or Hoax for 
America?”, and “Our Foreign Policy—What 
Now?” 

For our first meeting on the Far East, for 
example, we used Santha Rama Rau’s East 
of Home, Courlander’s Kantchil’s Lime Pit 
(Indonesian Folk Tales), and Robert Payne’s 
Red Storm Over Asia as our background 
books. Of course we now have two excel- 
lent new books in this field which, in’ atti- 
tude, give opposite faces of the same coin 
—the paternalistic White Mars Return of 
Agnes Newton Keith, and the self- 
deterministic Voice of Asia by James 
Michener. As a companion volume on the 
Near East, an excellent choice is William 
O. Douglas’s Strange Lands and Friendly 
People. 

This all looks fine on paper, of course, 
but how about practical results among the 
participants? One very opinionated young 
man who felt that MacArthur's biggest de- 
fect was too much liberalism and that all 
international organization was a snare to 
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entangle us in other people’s wars emerged 
from his six weeks an active World Federal- 
ist. A girl who felt socialism might be the 
answer to ours and the world’s problems 
came out feeling that each section of the 
globe would have to find the form of gov- 
ernment best suited to it, but that for us 
theres nothing like our own democracy. 
And all of the young people have asked us, 
“Please have another Forum in 1952, and 
can’t it last eight weeks this time?” Mem- 
bers of last years group away at college 


Accredited Status 


HE ALA Board of Education for Li- 
Tease is aware that librarians, li- 
brary employers and students and prospec- 
tive students of librarianship are interested 
in the present accredited status of library 
schools. As the one agency in the field of 
librarianship which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for accrediting professional li- 
brary schools, the Board must recommend 
policy in accrediting, determine standards 
and recommend them for approval by the 
ALA Council, evaluate programs offered by 
library schools and make decisions in re- 
gard to their accreditation. Conditions 
affecting this work of the Board since 1946 
are here reviewed. 

In 1946 and 1947 the concern of the 
Board and the library schools with the need 
for changes in the pattern of education for 
librarians led to a decision to base new 
standards on a survey of librarianship.' 
Efforts of the Board to find funds for the 
study, however, were unsuccessful. During 
this period several library schools, en- 
couraged by the Board, undertook to offer 
experimental programs leading to a master’s 
degree with the hope that their experience 
would prove useful in the preparation of 
new standards. 

By 1948, changes in education for li- 
brarianship and experimentation in pro- 
grams of study had become widespread, 
making obsolete for accrediting ee 
the Minimum Requirements for Library 
Schools which had been adopted by the 
ALA Council in 1933. With the expecta- 
tion that revised standards would be com- 
pleted in a relatively short time the Board 
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have written home to ask about the dates 
for this year’s meetings, to offer their serv- 
ices for the planning committee, and to 
request a list of books bearing on the topic 
as soon as its picked, so they can start 
reading. 

Is a discussion group for young people 
on world understanding a worth while 
undertaking? I say yes, even if only one 
person becomes a better informed citizen. 
In our experience, however, there are many 
more. 


of Library Schools 


suspended the accreditation of new library 
schools in August 1948. Consequently, li- 
brary schools not then accredited have had 
no opportunity up to the present time to be 
considered for accreditation. 

In fairness to the thirty-six library schools 
which had achieved accredited status by 
1948 the Board agreed to continue their 
accreditation until new standards could be 
adopted and put into operation. This de- 
cision further provided that the classifica- 
tion of these library schools under the 1933 
Minimum Requirements would also be con- 
tinued even though it was anticipated that 
many of the schools would undoubtedly 
change their programs in keeping with cur- 
rent trends before new standards could be- 
come effective. 

Assisted by the Association of American 
Library Schools and ALA Library Educa- 
tion Division the Board completed new 
Standards for Accreditation which were 
officially adopted by the ALA Council in 
July 1951. In the interim a statement of 
interpretation of the new standards has 
been drafted and issued for criticism and is 
now under final revision. Plans to begin 
the active program of accrediting in the 
latter part of the current year have been 
deferred at the request of the National 
Commission on Accrediting as recently re- 
ported.? When the moratorium on ac- 
crediting is raised by the National Com- 
mission, all library schools accredited as of 
1948 will be subject to review under the 
new standards and other library schools will 
have an opportunity to apply for accredi- 
tation. 

ANITA M. HOSTETTER 
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Get the BEST! Get 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
DICTIONARIES 


New College Standard 
à EM'-PHA-TYPE 
Dictionary ~~ Edition 


i i —145,000 
st complete college-size edition J 
ao ensata girne pronunciation. i 
$5.50 plain $6.00 thumb-indexe 








New Desk Standard 


EM'-PHA-TYPE 


Dictionary — Edition 

fect for home and office use. 100,000 defi- 
tra Epee antonyms, secretarial 
practice, charts, tables, etc., etc. 
$3.75 plain $4.25 thumb-indexed 


New Standard 


— Unabridged 
Dictionary "Edition 


d 
ccepted all over the world as unquestione 
i ne 2,927 pages; 7,000 illustrations. 


$30.00 Buckram binding 
$35.00 Sheepskin binding 


At Your Bookstore or Direct From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 E. 24 St. New York 10, N. Y. 
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You'll value this helpful, instructive 36-page hand- 
book on mending and repairing books, caring for 
pamphlets, and preserving magazines. Profuseiy 
it describes and pictures all essential 
routines in maintaining and protecting printed ma- 
terial — both the new and the best of the old methods. | 


SAVES YOU TIME AND MONEY 


New NORBOND techniques are fully described for 
the first time, showing you how Demco'’s magical 
new ‘‘brush-on’’ plastic concentrate makes mending 
_ processes unbelievably quick and easy, even for 
=- the most inexperienced help. NORBOND repairs 
ooks, protects pamphlets and reports, reinforces 
and binds back numbers into volumes 

: ving methods 








& Write for your free cop | | 
EPPLCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin ® New Haven 2, Connecticut 








YOUR VACATION 
After the ALA Convention 


Every expense is included in the price of 
these conducted motor tours, even tips 
and taxes. 

July 6 Seven day New England Tour: Plymouth, 
Cape Cod, Boston, Maine Coast, White Moun- 
tains, Green Mountains, Berkshires. $153.00 
July 7 Twelve day Grand Canadian Tour: Dela- 
ware Water Gap, N.Y. Lake District, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Thousand Islands, Ottawa, Mon- 


treal and the Laurentians, Ausable Chasm, 
Adirondaks. $254.80 


July 7 Thirteen day Smoky Mountains and Old 
Virginia Tour: Washington, Skyline Drive, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Asheville, Smoky Mountains, Rich- 
mond, Williamsburg. $272.00 

July 7 Thirteen Day Romantic Gaspe Tour: 
Hudson River Valley, Adirondaks, Montreal, Que- 
bec, the renowned Gaspe, Maine, Massachusetts. 
$273.25 

July 6 Four day Air Cruise to Bermuda: round 
trip transportation, Hotel Princess superior room 
with bath, all meals, Federal tax. $151.75 


For brochures, information, and reservations 
write NOW to Leon V. Arnold 
36 Washington Square West, New York 11 





A CHIEF OF 
Library Services 
Salary up to $4,860 
Depending upon Qualifications 


for the Department of External 
Affairs (Canada), at Ottawa. 


Canadian citizens with university grad- 
uation, and a degree in Library Science. 


Extensive library experience including 


administration of a fairly large library. 


Library of Congress System. Adequate 
knowledge of English and French. 


Apply IMMEDIATELY, 
quoting Competition Number 52-4, 
to the Civil Service Commission of 
Canada at Ottawa. 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Alpha Beta Alpha 
On March 15-16, Alpha Beta Alpha, the 
National Undergraduate Library Science 


Fraternity, held its first biennial convention 
at Northwestern State College of Louisiana 
(Natchitoches). 

Alpha Beta Alpha was founded at North- 
western State College of Louisiana on May 
3, 1950, and the Alpha Chapter was in- 
stalled immediately afterwards. The Beta 
Chapter was installed at Mississippi State 


MIRACLE FLUORESCENT | College for Women (Columbus) on Decem- 


ber 8, 1952. Plans are now being com- 
STACK LIGHTING : pleted for the installation of Delta Chapter 
at San Jose (Calif.) College. Interested in- 


quiries regarding the possibility of installing 
additional chapters have been received from 
colleges and universities in Mississippi, 
Connecticut, Texas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, and Illinois. The 
present membership consists of 94 active, 
126 alumni, 1 contributing and 10 honorary 
members. 

The major function of the fraternity is 
PAT. PEND. <~ to recruit desirable people into the profes- 
sion; its purpose as stated in the constitu- 
tion, is three-fold: to further the profes- 
sional knowledge of its members, to pro- 
mote fellowship, and to serve as a recruit- 
ing agency. 


Directory of Washington Area Library 
Perfect illumination on every stack == i Facilities 
shelf. Adequate light on the horizontal A new edition of Library and Reference 
plane at any height from the floor. ' Facilities in the Area of the District of 
Columbia has been issued by the Library of 
Congress. This 153-page directory, pre- 
pared jointly by the Washington, D.C., 
chapter of the Special Libraries Associ ation 
and the Library of Congress, describes the 
collections of 237 institutions, including 
federal libraries, in the Washington area. 
Ask Graybar about : It also lists the librarian, regulations con- 
eee ; cerning use, address, and telephone num- 
fixture. Offices in ber of each library. 
over 100 principal ~~, The directory is arranged alphabetically 
cities. Or write to by Government agency wad private institu- 
manufacturer: tion with cross references to subordinate 
divisions that have libraries and an index 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORNIA that lists the popular names of the institu- 


3320-18th ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. tions and agencies and their telephone ex- 
tensions. Copies of the directory are free 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





to libraries and other interested institutions. 
Requests should be made to the Publica- 
tions Section of the Library of Congress. 


New Library Science Directory 


The Council on Library Education, a sec- 
tion of the Library Education Division of 
the ALA, announces its new directory of 
library science instructors in the United 
States and Canada. This new directory in- 
cludes information as to who is now teach- 
ing courses in library science, and where 
they are teaching; a list of all institutions 
offering six or more hours of course credits 
in library science; and a geographical list- 
ing of the institutions where such courses 
are being offered. Anyone wishing to 
purchase a copy of this directory may send 
fifty cents in coin to John M. Goudeau, 
c/o Department of Library Science, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 


New Series on Librarianship 


Kent State University, Department of Li- 
brary Science, announces the issue of a 
new series of publications, entitled Aspects 
of Librarianship. These papers will be 
issued at irregular intervals and no more 
often than monthly. They will deal with 
different phases of librarianship. The 
manuscripts to be published in this series 
will be of such specialized or temporary 
interest as to prevent their appearance in 
a more permanent form. Single copies will 
be available free upon request; institutions 
wishing to receive all issues should so indi- 
cate in writing. The submission of manu- 
scripts for inclusion in this series is invited 
and all communications should be addressed 
to John M. Goudeau, associate professor of 
Library Science, Aspects of Librarianship, 
Kent State University, Dept. of Library 
Science, Kent, Ohio. 


Summer Study 


Adult Study Camps, compiled by Mar- 
garet Willis and Mary J. Alton is a directory 
of camps arranged by geographical location 
' and provided with a subject index. Order 
from the Franklin Printing Co., 416 W. 
Main Street, Louisville 2, Ky. Price $2. 
Published 1951. 







JUST PUBLIS 


eo 


“Am 
Deluxe 
Limited 
Editions 





ALTER: Jim Bridger 


BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10:00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10:00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ''49" 5.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 8.50 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproductions of 
original out-of-print editions which now sell 
for premiums up to $100, when available. 


SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


pat i a 





F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘‘out-of-print," 
offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Dept. AZ 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


OT 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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Summer Course for School Librarians 


Special Problems in Library Service, a 
new course for school librarians and teacher 
librarians in service, is being offered by the 
Summer Library School of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Carrying six credits, 
the course is scheduled for the main sum- 
mer session, June 30-August 8, 1952. It 
will be primarily a graduate course with a 
workshop type program which will permit 
students to work intensively on selected 
problems of special interest to them. Pre- 
requisites for the course are at least twenty- 
four credits in library science and school 
library experience. 

The instructor for the course will be 
Margaret McFate, librarian, Middle School 
Library, Girard College, Philadelphia. Miss 
McFate has been a member of the faculty 
of the Summer Library School at Penn 
State since 1946. She was a school li- 
brarian in Pittsburgh from 1926 to 1946 
before going to Girard College. 

For further information, address Ralph 
W. McComb, director of the Summer Li- 
brary School, The Pennsylania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


Newbery-Caldecott Book Marks 


Newbery-Caldecott book marks for 1952 
with a complete listing of all award winners 
can be obtained now from the Children’s 
Book Council. Decorated with the New- 
bery and Caldecott seals and printed on 
stiff paper measuring 94” x 2%”, the book 
marks are available for the first time in an 
assortment of bright colors. Orders may 
specify either a single color or a combina- 
tion of green, gold and blue. Prices are 
those of last year: 100 for $1; 300 for $2.75; 
500 for $3.75; 1000 for $7. Please do not 
send stamps. All requests should be 
addressed to the Children’s Book Council, 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19. 


Request for Assistance 


From Belgium a request for monetary 
assistance to help in the construction of a 
public library to be modeled upon Ameri- 
can library plans, has been received at 
ALA Headquarters. Those interested 
should write to: Roger Dubois, The Federal 
Secretary, 26 rue de Seneffe, Gony-ley- 
Pieton, (Province de Hainant), Belgium. 
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Library Scholarships Open 


The Division of Library Instruction of 
the University of Minnesota announces two 
scholarships for the academic year 1952-53, 
open to students of Library Science: the 
John C. Hutchinson Scholarship of $300 
and the H. W. Wilson Scholarship of $300. 
Criteria for selecting recipients of the 
awards are academic aptitude, professional 
promise, character, financial need, and 
leadership. Letters of application (or 
recommendation) should be sent by June 1 
to: Dr. E. B. Stanford, acting director, Di- 
vision of Library Instruction, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Teen Age Book Parade 


Since the first of the year, the “Teen Age 
Book Parade,” a series of short book reviews 
by leading newspaper book reviewers, has 
been released to all radio stations in the 
country in a non profit venture by Broad- 
cast Music, Inc. 

The plan is aimed at increasing teen-age 
book reading and public library traffic by 
stations cooperating with local public li- 
braries. Each of the nation’s leading book 
reviewers have been given their choice of 
books which in their opinion would inter- 
est the younger set and send them to the 
public library for more. Some of the first 
13 reviews: American Before Columbus, 
reviewed by Louise Bechtel, New York 
Herald-Tribune; Jackie Robinson, reviewed 
by Ted F. McDaniel, managing editor, 
Emporia, Kansas Gazette; and Red Bandge 
of Courage, reviewed by Gilbert E. Govan, 
literary editor, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. 

Overall program length is 15-minutes 
with each review running approximately 
eight to ten minutes. For further informa- 
tion, interested public libraries should 
check with their local broadcasting station. 


This Is America-Radio Series 

The Rocky Mountain Radio Council, in 
cooperation with the Denver Public Library, 
has produced eight 15 minute radio pro- 
grams portraying some of the basic problems 
concerned with our American Heritage. 
They are available to other libraries for a 
fee. For information address Miss Miriam’ 
McNally, Denver Public Library, Denver, 
Colo. 


POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Head Librarian—Man. Graduate library 
school degree, M.A. some Ph.D. work desires 
position as head of university or liberal arts 
college library. Now in charge of active col- 
lege library. Knowledge of building plan- 
ning, library instruction, audio-visual services. 
$6,000. B 423. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN desires sum- 
mer position. B.S. and A.B. (with Library Sci- 
ence concentration) from ALA accredited 
library school. Library and teaching experi- 
ence in elementary and high schools. Refer- 
ence or young people’s work in public or col- 
lege library preferred. B 436. 

Woman, M.A., B.S., administrative experi- 
ence in college and public libraries, wishes posi- 
tion as head librarian in medium-sized public 
library. B 424. 

Cataloging or reference in college or public 
library. Woman, M.A. in subject field, B.S., 
some graduate work in library science. B 425. 

Man, 37, M.A. and year’s doctoral work, now 
in charge junior-high and senior-high libraries 
(35 aa assistants), dramatics, school paper, 
some testing. Twelve years’ school experience, 
college and public school; 4 years at Michigan 
State College (chairman of departmental re- 
search committee, etc.) Work in languages, 
sociology, technical writing, etc. Has directed 
courses and Army program. Executive busi- 
ness experience. Desires administrative posi- 
tion in or near a city. B 438. 

Government documents librarian, A.B., B.S. 
in L.S., 10 yrs. experience, desires position in 
documents work in college or university library. 
B 439. 

Woman, B.A., M.S., desires head librarian- 


ship in liberal arts or teachers college. 20 . 


years’ experience in college library work. Pres- 
ent annual salary $5200. B 440. 

Midwest high school librarian, woman, de- 
sires summer position. 10 yrs. of school, civil 


service, college teaching experience. A.B., 
M.S. B 442. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIAN —Woman. M.A. in 


subject field, M.S.L.S., college and university li- 
brary experience wishes special library posi- 
tion, or in charge of reserve reading room, col- 
lege or university library. B 443. 

Woman, M.A., B.S. in L.S., experience in 
teaching and college library administration, de- 
sires administrative position in college or public 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25, 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


library in Southwest or Far West. B 444. 

Man, M.S. in L.S., two years Enoch Pratt, 
desires administrative/reference position, Octo- 
ber, Greater New York area. B 446. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN—woman, 30, M.S. in 
library science, 5 years experience in school 
work. Prefers city 25,000 pop. or over. Avail- 
able August 1. B 447. 

Cataloguer, male, mature, languages, B.S. in 
L.S., Ph.D., 10 yrs. exp., desires administrativ 
position. B 455. i 


Positions Open 


REFERENCE AND CIRCULATION Ll- 
BRARIAN in village library % hour from New 
York City. 5 day, 38 hr. week, 2 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, New York State retirement 
plan. Salary $3,000. B 416. | 

LIBRARIANS: for The Queens Borough 
Public Library, a growing system in Borough of 
Queens, New York City. Library degree, salary 
$3,000 plus $250 cost of living bonus, annual 
increments, 40 hour week, month vacation, 
liberal sick leave, state retirement plan. Write 
full details. Lillian Pearce, Queens Borough 
Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 
32, N.Y. 

San Diego Public Library needs librarians for 
catalog, reference work ($269-$327); children’s 
librarians ($282-$343). Examination can be 
arranged outside San Diego for serious appli- 
cants. Apply City Civil Service, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, California. 

Cataloger for Library of 100,000 volumes, 
$13,000 book budget. 170 miles from Chicago. 
Salary $3580. B 433. 

Bookmobile Librarian for city area. No driv- 
ing. Salary $3580. B 433. 

Library School graduate and experience. 40 
hour, 5 day week, one month vacation, retire- 
ment, sick leave. Salary $3,580. B 433. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Beginning salary 
$3000 to $4000 dependent on experience. 
Must have L.S. degree together with vision and 
enthusiasm to initiate Audio-Visual Program and 
develop Service to Business. Apply to Jean D. 
Cochran, Librarian, Augusta Library, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Head Librarian, L.S. degree, experience. 
Salary $3800-$4200 depending on experience. 
Month’s vacation, retirement system, 36 hours, 
five day week. Three assistants. Apply: Presi- 
dent of Board, Patchogue Library, Patchogue, 
New York. Position open September 1. 


Rates for 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves: 
Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


Payments should not be 
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IT'S OUR 


ZL st BIRTHDAY 





All of us have come a long way since 1931. And 
we have seen many wonderful dreams come true: 
Daily trans-ocean flights! Wonder drugs! Jet 
planes! Atomic power! Color television! These 
and a thousand other marvels have been brought 
to reality. We have told about these dreams- 
come-true in the AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, But most of all on our 2lst 
Birthday, we are proud of the reference service 
that we have provided for America’s libraries, 
schools, and homes. The AMERICAN EDU- 
CATOR is a fine, dependable encyclopedia at a 
very modest budget price, 


In our 1952 Unit-Letter printing of the AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA, our com- 
pany has taken a major step forward. Our goal 
is low price plus quality. You should see the 1952 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR with its easy-to-read 
text, interesting illustrations, and story-style cap- 
tions. This set does more than present facts. The 
significance of these facts (the great, wonderful 
world of knowledge from A to Z) is made as im- 
portant as the facts themselves, 


AND ONE TO GROW ON 


With this next birthday candle, 
we pledge a continuation of 
the sensible editorial and sales 
policies that have won the 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA a place of ac- 
ceptance and respect in the 
reference book field. 


You are cordially invited to see the AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA at the ALA 
Annual Conference, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York Citv, June 29 to July 5. 


She United Educators, Ine. 


SIX N. MICHIGAN AVE. 





CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Well-trained and experienced head librarian 
for public school, serving high school and ele- 
mentary grade. Enrollment about 2200. Salary 
to $4000. Apply: Superintendent, Godwin 
Heights Public Schools, Division Ave. S, at 
36th St., Grand Rapids 8, Michigan. 

Head Librarian, young, with L.S. degree, for 
public library; vacations and retirement. Be- 
ginning salary $3400. Residential suburb 18 
miles west of Chicago. B 441. 

Chief Cataloger (L.S. degree); oil and agri- 
cultural city, central California. 40 hr. wk., 
vacation, sick leave, congenial staff. Some ref- 
erence and circulation. Salary $3652 and up. 
Apply: Librarian, Coalinga District Library, 
Coalinga, California. 

Head librarian for county library in southern 
Michigan. Six branches, bookmobile, active 
visual aids program; excellent working condi- 
tions, good staff, good Board. Salary $3600. 
Requirements: Library degree, executive ex- 
perience, enthusiasm. Write Librarian, Lena- 
wee County Library, Adrian, Michigan. 

CALIFORNIA VACANCIES will be made 
known to librarians interested in them during 
the ALA Conference, New York City. Mrs. 
Carma R. Zimmerman, California State Li- 
brarian, and Miss Thelma Reid, State Library 
Field Librarian, will be available June 28 to 
July 5 at the Waldorf-Astoria for consultation 
on openings in California libraries. Advance 
appointments may be made by letter to the 
California State Library, Sacramento 9, or by 
arrangement at the conference. 

Branch, hospital and children’s assistants in 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Michigan. College 
plus library school; starting salary $3,080 (no 
experience) up to $4,000 (for five years ex- 
perience). Top of schedule is $5,000. Five 
day, 40 hour week. Six day sick leave annually 
(cumulated with no limit); 3 days emergency 
leave (non-cumulative), state retirement plan. 
Write William Webb, Librarian. 

Experienced, full time librarian, to develop 
and operate a community library being estab- 
lished at the North Shore Congregation Israel in 
suburban Glencoe, Illinois. Good salary, 
pleasant surroundings, excellent working condi- 
tions. Knowledge of general Judaica helpful, 
not necessary. Reply with statement of train- 
ing, experience and availability to Eliezer 
Krumbein, Director of Religious Education, 
North Shore Congregation Israel, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 

FINE ARTS LIBRARIAN to set up dept. 
reading room, midwest metropolitan college li- 
brary. Lib. sch. grad., pref. some acad. work 
and/or lib. exper. in arch. & art. Faculty status, 
37% hr. wk., liberal vacation, sickleave, retire- 
ment. $4400 to start. Open Sept. 1 or possibly 
July 1. B 450. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


JIZ 


FOR LIBRARIANS” 


Which advantage of VMP Steel Bookstacks 


and Shelving means most to you? 





l. 8 Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 


No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can never 
warp, Sag, or crack. 


2. Q Does VMP U-Bar shelving actually add to the life of 
books? 


A Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR shelves provide better ventilation, 
allow air to circulate freely to all parts of books. Books last 
longer, never rot! 


eS Q How important to efficient library function are hinged 
shelves? 


A Most important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 
vital storage and handling flexibility — save time and money. 


: : 4, Q Is it more advantageous to utilize the services of the 
; world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, shelving 
and equipment? 


A Yes — for every kind of job. Virginia Metal products offers 
the benefit of its vast experience in the solution of all tech- 
nical questions concerning free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 


5.Q Are VMP steel bookstacks and shelving more 
expensive? 


A No! VMP equipment actually costs far less! In fact, about 
half the cost of wood shelving! 
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*for Library Architects and Purchasing Agents too! 





a table so 


COMFORTABLE 


as this! 






ay 


Slide your armchair right under this new 
LB table. Cross your knees. Study in com- 
fort. You have three full inches more 
room below than you’ve ever had before 
—yet the table surface is 29” from the 
floor instead of 30”. The apron is gone, 
eliminated by LB’s exclusive method of 
fastening table top to legs. 

Library Bureau, which has pioneered 
so many improvements now in use by 
leading libraries, is proud to present this 
answer to the modern library’s need for 
reading ease, beauty and long, mainten- 
ance-free service. Available in rectangu- 
lar models, 5’, 744’, and 10’ long, and a 
round model 48” in diameter, these tables 
are exclusive with Library Bureau. 

For full information phone your local 
Library Bureau Representative, or write 
Library Bureau, Room 1177, 315 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


New “Apronless” table* 
provides ideal 29" height 
for easier reading — with 
more room below as well! 


*Pat. Pending 





Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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As the official organ of the 
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Acceptance of an advertisement for the A.L.A. Bulletin 
does not imply endorsement of the product by the American 
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TO EDITORS: MATERIAL IN ALA Bulletin IS NOT COPYRIGHTED 


FOR INVITING COMFORT 






AND WORKING EFFICIENCY LIBRARY Fy, 
| lara NiTuRe 
g Q lóa Sier PrI 


SEE IT IN BOOTHS J-5, J-6, IN THE JADE ROOM MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


ALA CONFERENCE, WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





NORTH CAROLINA LAW LIBRARY INSTALLATION 


Located in the heart of the greatest concentration of wood manufactur- 
ing in the world, The Myrtle Desk Company has been creating fine 
wood furniture FOR OVER 50 YEARS. In Mid-Century Library Equipment 
you will find the hallmarks of quality that only skilled craftsmanship 
based on long experience can produce. 


In Mid-Century design, construction, finish and utility there is only one 
standard of quality ... the best. Mid-Century Equipment is available in 
hard, white maple or hard, white oak. Standard oak finishes are softone, 
light oak and school brown —maple is finished in a natural tone. Special 
finishes available on request. 


The reasonable cost of Mid-Century Equipment will surprise you when 
you compare it with prices you have been accustomed to paying. 


See your nearest dealer-or for free literature write direct to 





HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Complete and brilliantly New for ’52— 


COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 VOLUMES— 
COPYRIGHT 1952 






al —, ann 













Definitely New!! ..... 


COLLIER’S BIBLIOGRAPHIES ... . Sr his 
an chools 
Selected by Librarians feature saat 


10,000 Books in Print and in Libraries ... . 
COLLIER’S—The Best Encyclopedia Buy 


Critics shook their heads when COLLIER’S Editors announced they would depart from the con- 
ventional and group all the Bibliographies as a separate unit in Volume Twenty. However, we are 
pleased beyond words with the universal enthusiasm which greeted the appearance of COLLIER’S 


BIBLIOGRAPH Y—INDEX Volume. 
Here is what Librarians are writing across the country— 
“We especially like COLLIER’S modern treatment of Bibliographies—placing them all in one 
volume has proved a gold mine to our Information desk.” 
A CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


“We have found COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA most useful. It has become the most popular 


reference source for both our readers and our librarians.” 
A LONG ISLAND PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 
“It is the set to which our Freshmen go as soon as they receive their science assignments.” 
A LOUISIANA COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 


“Adults who may find the older encyclopedias difficult to use, will weleome this new set. High 
school students needing more detailed information than can be found in the special encyclo- 
pedias for young people, will be well served with this newest addition to the small list of 
accurate, well written, well organized, up-to-date and therefore acceptable encyclopedias.” 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


When you come to New York to attend the American Library Association Conference be sure to 
stop at Booth E-4 in the Waldorf. 


If you are unable to get away from the job look up the NEW COLLIER’S in the 1951 Supplement 
to the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. For a colorful free booklet, reviews 
and terms write: 
JOHN F. CARROLL, LIBRARY DIVISION, COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES: 


Write or wire for 

information on spe- 

cial low price and 
terms. 





its Style Appeals 
to Boys and Girls... 





E BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Children Prefer 
Its Large Clear Type 
Instyle and text, BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is just right for ele- 
mentary school boys and 
girls, because it is designed 
exclusively for them. 

The new, large, easy-to- 
read type—selected by boys 
and girls—plus the selective 


ee. ADDED COLOR AND INTEREST -i 


The latest edition of BRI- 
TANNICA JUNIOR includes 
many new colorillustrations. 
65 new four-color plates have 
been added, providing new, 
luxurious color and adding 
greater-than-ever interest. 
FOUR OUT OF EVERY FIVE 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR TEXT 
PAGES ARE ILLUSTRATED. 


A SET IN EVERY CLASSROOM! 

@ The value of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR in classroom work has led 
many educators to recommend a 
set for each classroom. There is 
an obvious advantage inthis. Chil- 
dren have a thousand-and-one 
questions which, if not answered 
immediately, are likely to be lost 
and never answered. 

Also, use of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR with guidance from the 
teacher is excellent preparation 
for independent reference work 
in the future. 


Write or wire Educational Department 


... iS easy to use...easy to read! 
Makes information-finding enjoyable! 


content, simplified sentence 
structure, checked vocabu- 
lary provide adequate proof 
that BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 
easier to use. 

The 15-volume set illus- 
trated above is in the new 
School and Library Binding, 
now available. THIS IS THE 
NEW 1952 EDITION. 


This is a tremendous PLUS, 
making for more enjoyable 
reading; encouraging more 
information and fact find- 
ing. This new edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is avail- 
able to schools and libraries 
at a special low price on 
easy payment terms. 

















< 






ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Fourth Birthday 


A’ ATLANTIC City on June 18, 1948, ALA Council adopted the Library Bill of 
Rights.* To librarians the new bill was as familiar as water and sunlight. Its 
principles were those of democracy and its words were born in the library profes- 
sion. Some of them, in fact, strongly questioned the need for any such formal 
statement of fundamentals. Now, four years later, one wonders how many mem- 
bers of Council, voting in the affirmative on that eventful June day, spoke more 
in the spirit of “for” than “not opposed” to the resolution before them. Who were 
the sons of Dewey? 

Since then many libraries have welcomed the factual existence of this great four- 
year-old. For there are places in this country where book labeling or even burning 
has been threatened and enacted. To librarians in and around such places, the 
physical reality of the Library Bill of Rights has validated its existence and proven 
the fine temper of its steel. Although relatively few American libraries have been 
subjected to the trials of censorship aroused, it is true that when one of them is 
attacked on these grounds they are all attacked. Like its antecedents, the Library 
Bill of Rights can maintain its existence only by the practice of men. 

On june 18, 1952, we celebrate a great fourth birthday. 


AST MONTH THIS PAGE urged its readers to send in suggestions for improving and 

expanding the Bulletin’s services. As our production schedule requires that this be 
written almost before the other is read, we must put off for the time being any kind 
of a report. In the meantime, it may be of interest to list at random a few sugges- 
tions we have received from interested friends and librarians. 

“Would be pleased to see articles pertinent to colleges and small universities.” 
“Primarily the Bulletin ought to be the organ of the Executive Secretary and the 
Executive Board . . . dull routine ought to be edited out of any contribution . . . 
I have never felt that the ALA Bulletin was the place to print the list of hotels for 
a conference city. Nor in my opinion is it the place for the conference program to 
be printed in full.” “Let us have more news about improvements in small libraries: 
building, services, bond issues, ete. You would be surprised how librarians can use 
such news with their city and county officials when pressing for improvements. 
I again urge you to look into the possibility of better coverage of our rural libraries.” 
“Make the tone of the journal rather chatty and informal. Use more pictures. . . . 
Carry more news of state and regional associations. Publish stories about person- 
alities in the library profession. . . . More published statistics and salary information 
are wanted by the profession.” “. . . I would even suggest a change of title to 
American Librarian.” “Debates on controversial topics, such as intellectual freedom, 
would make lively reading.” 

What do you think? RLR 


* An earlier bill entitled *‘The Library's Bill of Rights” was adopted by ALA Council in June 1939. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE OF FICES: 530 EAST HURON STREET; CHICAGO 11 





New York Conference. Mr. Robert Blakely, Central Regional Representative for 
the Fund for Adult Education, has accepted our invitation to be the speaker 
for the Fourth General Session on July 4, at 3:30 p.m. His topic: Threats 
to Books. 

May I reiterate something that has already been said concerning the program?. 
It is obvious that time schedules will have to be followed exactly in order 
to accommodate successfully the five meeting periods per day. Meetings must 
end on time because other events are scheduled for the rooms. Any meeting 
which begins late will deprive itself of its allotted period and should not 
expect to make up its lost time by encroaching on the time of the meeting 
which follows. Chairmen are asked to cooperate and to make any necessary 
announcements. Your understanding and cooperation is earnestly requested. 


Summary Reports of the Conference will again be issued, as was done at the 
1952 Midwinter Meeting. Maurice Tauber, a member of the Executive Board, is 
head of the Committee on Conference Reports. Full information on price and 
delivery date will be announced at the opening of the Conference. 


A special registration fee for library school students has been established 
for the New York Conference. Students may register for half-price: $2.50 for 
the Conference week and $1.00 per day. 


Conference Placement Service. At the New York Conference an office will be 
set up to provide a simplified placement service. Here, employers and librar- 
ians interested in changing positions may post notices, meet, and leave mes- 
sages. Details about the service appear on page 187 of this Bulletin. 


Librarians will write almost 20% of the 100 or so chapters in a book planned 
as a result of the Conference on Rural Reading, sponsored in Washington last 
fall by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Publication is scheduled for 
this summer in two editions, one in hard covers and one a 25-cent reprint for 
wide promotion and distribution. 


Committee an ointments for 1952-53 will soon be in process. The ALA Constitu- 
tion, Article VIII, Section 3, provides that "only members of the Association 
shall be appointed to boards and committees except by authorization of the Ex- 
ecutive Board." The Executive Board, realizing that situations arise in which 
it is desirable to appoint non-librarians to certain committee, board and round 
table activities requiring expert competence in fields outside librarianship 
has 





Voted, That in specific situations where expert competence outside 
the field of librarianship is requited, appointments of non-Associa- 
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tion members be approved; such appointments to be called to the 

attention of the Executive Board at its next scheduled meeting. 
Apvointments of this nature should be brought to the attention of the Executive 
Secr=tary. . 


The Budget Committee with President Fyan, President-Elect Dowms, and Treasurer 
Munn present (Mr. Brahm absent) met at Headquarters on May 15 and 16 for 
hearings on the Budget. All officers and departments explained needs and de- 
sirable programs for 1952-53. 


The Executive Secretary of ACRL, Mr. Hamlin, made an eastern field trip, 


April 11-26. His visits included the libraries and librarians of: Boston College, 
Harvard, Trinity College and the Public Library in Hartford, Connecticut, Vassar, 
Adelphi College in Garden City, New York, SLA Headquarters in New York, Howard ` 
University, Catholic University, and The ALA Washington Office, University of. 
Maryland, Goucher, and Enoch Pratt, Pennsylvania and Haverford, and Lincoln Uni- 
versity. Still going strong, he then attended (with Miss Geer and Mrs. Shepherd) 
the ACRL Buildings Conference in Columbus, Ohio, on April 25-26. I don't know 
how he missed Yale between Hartford and New York. In fact, I don't know how he 
covered as much ground as he did. 


I_was extremely sorry that a matter of some minor surgery caused me to miss the 
Annual Meeting of the Connecticul Library Association on May 9-10. I was very 
pleased (and stuck-up) over the honor of being made an Honorary Member of the As- 
sociation. Mr. St. John of the Executive Board attended the meeting on Saturday 
and spoke on the needs and purposes of the ALA. 


A Tribute to American Libraries by Colonel Clancy, in this issue of the Bulletin , 
struck me as a fine inspirational piece. I was also interested in reading about 
Mr. Thompson's exnerience in Turkey. | 


David H. Clift 
May 23, 1952 Executive Secretary 
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we now offer you one of our most remarkable products — 
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With this new liquid plastic adhesive and a brush you can repair 
books in a few minutes for only a few cents each... repair bind- 
ings and torn pages... bind periodicals together without sewing. Repairs books 









Try this new type adhesive. You'll be amazed when you 
see how MAGIC-MEND reduces repair and rebinding 
costs... saves time, materials and effort. Order a 
half-pint jar today. Comes complete with instruc- = 
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Books Are Basic 


GracE W. GILMAN 


HE late and greatly loved Will Rogers 
To our Presidential conventions 
from 1920 through 1934. That he endured 
them is a tribute to his stamina. That he 
still felt friendly to the human race is a 
greater tribute to his tolerance. You and I 
are fortunate that a recent book, How We 
Elect Our Presidents, supplies us with 


. . . Vip CEA] 
pungent excerpts from his discerning report- S NEF Je Z 
ing. Mer 


There is no record that Will Rogers ever 
attended a national convention of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. That is, indeed, a 
loss to the librarians of America! I, for one, 
would enjoy meeting his sardonic Shade at 
the Waldorf Astoria, watching him making 
notes and chuckling at this strange and 
wonderful breed who call themselves “Li- 
brarians.” The author of The Illiterate 
Digest might hope for literacy by rubbing 
shoulders with the country’s Literary Elite—- 
with all of us, indeed, who talk so long and 
ponderously about techniques, salary scales, 
and miserable statistics, and talk so little 
about books. But aman, even a Shade, can 
always hope, can he not? 

I know, WILL, (one can be casual and 
intimate with a Shade) it is all very confus- 
ing. You will be going to meetings from 
10:30 a.m. (earlier if you like committees) 
until 10:30 p.m., a good working day in any 
man’s language, and on Sundays too! Li- 
brarians are not unlike their fellow Ameri- 
cans. We love to meet in vast assemblies 
and like your old friends, the Democrats and 
Republicans, we prefer the hottest month of 
the year. Maybe it’s a hair-shirt complex, 
but we like it. 

As far as I know, life insurance men meet 
and talk about insurance and how to sell it. 
Firemen meet and talk about fires and how 
to stop them. Doctors meet and talk about 


b 
yy, 
the human anatomy. And librarians? Well, RNY 

there we are different. We are more sophis- 
ticated. We prefer the illusive and indirect 


approach. 


In the meetings you have been attending, 


Grace W. Gilman is librarian of the Lincoln Library in 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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WILL, what do your notes record? If they 
are anything like mine, you have been to 
general assemblies on the sad state of the 
world. You have been to section meetings 
about children (they are always very ad- 
vanced or very retarded readers). You have 
been to sections for reference librarians and 
catalogers (they are our technicians). And 
you've listened to surveys and methods and 
statistics. By this time you are tired and 
you have earned your four o'clock cocktail. 
Also you are puzzled. Did I hear you say 
that once-upon-a-time someone told you that 
librarians have some connection with Books? 

Well, to be perfectly frank (and don't 
quote us) there is a connection. There are 
books in our libraries. And we do, with care- 
fully worked out restrictions, permit people 
to read them. And, at home in our separate 
communities, we admit our concern about 
them. But Not In Conventions! You see, 
we have been “surveyed” a lot of late. Its 
making librarians nervous. We have been 
told, with hard firm facts and graphs, that 
we are inefficient. It seems that we do not 
buy and distribute books as widely or as 
effectively as Mr. Wrigley distributes gum 
or Elizabeth Arden her cosmetics. It’s a 
shame and a disgrace to the profession and 
we are seeking to bury our chagrin in a mad 
rush for electric gadgets, time studies, and 
more questionnaires. But, be of good cheer, 
Will Rogers, the time is coming when li- 
brarians will again, unashamedly, coura- 
geously, and in public, talk about books. 

This bold prophecy is about to be fulfilled. 
The year, it seems, is 1952 and the place is 
New York City. Ive heard the rumor 
(though I insist on proof) that the theme of 
the July convention is to be Books Are Basic. 
Thank Providence, thank a sane program 
committee, thank Mr. Clift, thank anyone 
else who should be thanked. Good bye, 
Will Rogers. You can now return to your 
side of Eternity and report angelic meetings. 
All is well, again, with librarians on earth. 

And so, let’s talk about Books— 

Could it be that librarians should concern 
themselves about books not yet written as 
well as those that crowd our shelves? It 
could be. We believe that the power of the 
printed word is the greatest single power on 
earth. If this be true, the author is our most 
influential citizen. If librarians could estab- 
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lish a “credo” for authors, it would read like 
this: 
An Author’s Credo 


. To say something 

. To say it with clarity 

. To write with integrity 

On current issues and controversial 
questions—to write with truthfulness and 
reasonable objectivity 

. In fiction—to remember that the telling 
of a story is the greatest oldest of the 
arts and to bring to it a disciplined tech- 
nique and an understanding mind. 


co ho 


Ot 


Perhaps this is too much to ask of those 
who write primarily for profit. But, li- 
brarians have great respect for words. We 
are aware of the power they hold over the 
minds of men. We are weary of slipshod 
writing and fuzzy thinking. We do not 
mean that each professional writer can turn 
out a polished gem every time he uses his 
typewriter. But we are sure that the Ameri- 
can literary scene desperately needs fewer 
books and these carefully and skillfully 
written and much more critically reviewed. 

Somewhere along the line too many of 
our successful authors have lost touch with 
the best that is in them. They write as 
though obsessed with fears and doubts, as 
though human life were somehow obnoxious 
to them. We agree with Browning that 
“God’s in His Heaven” though we do not go 
so far as to think “All’s well with the world.” 
But surely, between bland optimism and a 
negation of living, there is a meeting ground 
of common sense and a decent regard for 
human dignity. What’s wrong with our 
writers? Or is the confusion with the 
reader? You can answer the question, if you 
can. We are everlastingly weary of despair 
and fearfulness and cheapness. Our writers 
can do better than this. If someone writes a 
novel in 1952 that contains courage, and an 
unashamed faith in God and his fellowman, 
and if it is written with some regard to 
literary disciplines and form, we predict that 
it will not only win the Pulitzer award but 
all other literary awards from sheer relief 
and gratitude on the part of the reading 
public. 

But, you say, neither publishers nor li- 
brarians can tell authors what to write! That 
would be a literary dictatorship. Authors 
survive and flourish only with unrestrained 
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freedom. That is true. But authors and 
publishers are exceedingly sensitive to public 
opinion. Is there anyone in America better 
qualified than librarians to know what 
people like and what people read? In the 
absence of a literary tribunal—an American 
Academy of Letters—who is the Book 
Authority for the average reader? This we 
know for a certainty—many more people 
borrow books from public libraries than buy 
or rent them from bookstores. 

Whether we like it or not—whether we are 
adequate for it or not—the fact remains that 
the responsibility for what people read is 
carried by a few hundred librarians who pur- 
chase books for their communities. Book 
objectivity, if it exists at all, exists in the 
public library. What libraries buy or do 
not buy, what titles librarians push, which 
ones they neglect, eventually determines the 
book tastes of America. This is, indeed, a 
grave responsibility and a challenge to every 
librarian. 

For all this “viewing with alarm,” each 
year great books, informative books, honest 
and challenging books are being written. 
This, I think, is our job (because no one else 
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is in a position to do it so well)—it is to talk 
and write about books, over the radio and 
television, in newspapers, and before public 
groups. Neglect will kill poor books. 
Emphasis will keep alive those that feed 
hungry and inquiring minds. 

But, those miserable statistics tell us that 
only ten per cent of Americans use our li- 
braries. So be it! Those ten per cent are 
very important people. They are the 
opinion-makers of your community and 
mine. Serve them well and intelligently 
and they will leaven the loaf. 

There is one further suggestion to the 
ALA Convention of 1952. We have the 
greatest admiration for our recent and high- 
lighted concern over audio-visual aids. Films 
and records are a stimulating addition to li- 
brary service. But, they are only an addi- 
tion. In small and medium sized libraries, 
with sorely limited budgets, is there not 
some danger that the audio-visual tail is be- 
ginning to wag the dog? Books are ever- 
lastingly our business. And if there is a 
more stimulating or a more demanding busi- 
ness in all the world, I have yet to discover 
it. 


A Tribute to American Libraries: 


Into this building comes a great daily procession of dancing and chattering school chil- 
dren to borrow picture books, fairy tales and volumes of adventure, of adolescents who 
have discovered the fascination of learning and the beauties of literature, of adults seeking 
knowledge and dreams and diversion, and of the old who come to read in comfortable 
chairs and sunny quiet. 

We should see the steady stream of young and old into the library, and we should think 
about it. 

Whatever good there is in this city in the next century will come to a large extent out 
of this building. The intelligence of our citizens, the kindness of our people towards each 
other, our humanity, our dreams, our beliefs, and the way we live must all come from this 
citadel—for us and for other generations. 

Here is the community's and this nation’s protection against the evils of the future. 
No ideal, no institution which has been set up as a part of the American System has come 
through the years so bright as Freedom of Thought. No matter how our legislators or 
our governors may for periods wrong us, as long as freedom of thought, freedom of intel- 
lectual investigation, freedom of study and the right to read remain, we shall progress. 
And we shall become kinder, more understanding and more helpful to one another. 

This is the only democracy that matters. 


1 Daniel Francis Clancy, newspaperman, poet and author, is the only man except the late Ernie Pyle, to win two consecutive 
annual National Headliner Club awards for outstanding journalistic achievement. Two of his editorial sketches on small town 
life were reprinted by papers over the nation during 1949 National Newspaper Week. He is the author of “‘Collected Poems 


1937-47," and of famed tributes to Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. 
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Tentative Program 


71st Annual ALA Conference 
New York City, June 29-July 5 
Conference Theme: Books Are Basic 


Preconterence Meetings 


Adult Education Board—Public Libraries Division Adult Education Committee 
—Columbia University School of Library Service—Joint Institute 


June 24-28, 1952 


Columbia University Campus 


Fee—$27.00 to Dean, School of Library Serv- 


guidance in developing educational programs. 
ice, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


Steps in preparing for improved service, a 
critical review of possibilities, and demon- 
stration of book talks, film forums, recordings, 
and book discussions 


Strengthening Educational Service in Public 
Libraries 
For community librarians who seek practical 


Association of Young People’s Librarians 
Workshop on Work with Young People 


June 28-29, 1952 
Hunter College Playhouse 
68th Street and Lexington Avenue 


Registration fee of $3.00 paid in advance by man, Public Library, East Orange, N.J.; Ethel 


check or money order made out to the As- 
sociation of Young People’s Librarians and 
sent to Mrs. Mildred Y. Thompson, Public 


Smith, Chelsea Vocational High School, New 
York, N.Y.; Mrs. Christine Davis, Utley 
Branch, Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; and 


Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. ‘Tickets for indi- 
vidual sessions are available at $1.00 each. 
Reservations are limited 


Saturday, June 28, 1952, 10:00-12:00 noon 


Organizing Youth Work—a panel discussion 
Chairman: Mrs. Beatrice W. Schein, Public 
Library, Newark, N.J. Panel members: Lil- 


a New York Public High School English 


teacher 


Sunday, June 29, 1952, 10:00-12:00 noon 


Book Selection for Young People—Margaret C. 
Scoggin, New York Public Library 
Touchy Areas in Book Selection— a panel dis- 


lian Morrison, New York Public Library; Mrs. 
Katherine Jeffery, Public Library, Milton, 
Mass.; Mrs. Audrey Biel, Conely Branch, 
Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; Dinah Epner, 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Saturday, June 28, 1952, 2:30-5:00 p.m. 


The Youth Librarian Visits the High School— 
a panel discussion 


Chairman: Ruth Gordon, Osterhout Free Li- 


brary, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Panel members: 
Alice Elizabeth Ball, Rutland Regional Li- 
brary, Rutland, Vt.; Madeline Margo, Public 
Library, Youngstown, Ohio; Learned T. Bul- 
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cussion. Chairman: Mrs. Mildred C. Ludecke, 
Public Library, Detroit, Mich. Panel mem- 
bers: Mrs. Irene Gullette, The Booklist. 
American Library Association, Chicago, IIL; 
Siri Andrews, Public Library, Concord, N.H.; 
Mrs. Margaret A. Edwards, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Hamilton, William Morrow & Co., New York, 
N.Y.; William Sloane, William Sloane As- 
sociates 


Sunday, June 29, 1952 2:30-5:00 p.m. 


Marynia L. F. Farnham, author, Modern 


Woman the Lost Sex 
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Cataloging and Classification Division and Columbia University School 
of Library Service—Joint Institute 


June 24-28, 1952 


Columbia University Campus 


Fee—$27.00 to Dean, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


Subject analysis of Library Materials 


For catalogers, bibliographers and information 
specialists concerned with the problem of 


subject breakdown of resources 


Contributions and Shortcomings of: 
Classification _ 
Subject Headings 
Organization of Bibliographies and Indexes 


BOOK WORKSHOP 
June 28-29, 1952 


Ballroom—Roosevelt Hotel 


Registration Saturday, June 28, 9:00-10:00 
am. Fee, $3.00 
Saturday, June 28, 10:00 a.m. 
General meeting 
Saturday, June 28, 2:00 p.m. 
Discussion groups 
Saturday, June 28, 7:00 p.m. 
Tickets $8 to $10 


Dinner. 


Sunday, June 29, 10:00 a.m. 
Discussion groups 


Sunday, June 29, 2:00 p.m. 


Sample program for state library associations. 
built around a combined exhibit of current 
books of interest to libraries. 

Summary 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE INSTITUTE 
June 28-29, 1952 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 42 W. 44th Street 


Chairman, William S. Dix, Rice Institute Li- 
brary, Houston, Tex. 

Registration fee $1.00 paid in advance to Paul 
H. Bixler, Antioch College Library, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 

Saturday, June 28, 10:30 a.m. 


Fundamental nature of the library in a demo- 
cratic society 


Saturday, June 28, 2:00 p.m. 
Discussion of present problem of book selection 
—converting theory into practice 

Sunday, June 29, 10:30 a.m. 
Analysis of sources of current attacks on free 

communication and methods of meeting them. 


Sunday, June 29, 2:00 p.m. 


Discussion of problems common to newspaper- 
men, book publishers, and educators 
especially concerned with intellectual freedom 


Participants in the Institute: 


Julian P. Boyd, Princeton University Library; 

Errett W. McDiarmid, University of Minne- 
sota; 

Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston, 
Mass.; 

Luther H. Evans, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 

Verner W. Clapp, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 

David K. Berninghausen, Cooper Union Li- 
brary, New York; 

John E. Smith, University of California at 
Los Angeles; 

Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 

Robert Collinson, Westminster Library, Lon- 
don, England; 

Harold D. Lasswell, Yale University Law 
School, New Haven, Conn.: 

and others 


TRUSTEES WORKSHOP 
June 28, 1952 
New York Public Library, Room 213 


Sponsored by the Trustees Section of the ALA 
Public Libraries Division, the Trustees Foun- 


dation of New York State, New Jersey Li- 
brary Trustees Association, and New York 


TENTATIVE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Library Association Trustees Section 
Theme: The Trustee and Government 
Registration 9:30 a.m. 


10:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 


Library Trustee and Local Government—a panel 
discussion 
Presiding: Samuel L. Hamilton, President, New 
Jersey Library Trustees Association 
Panel members: 
Large Library—Henry J. Davenport, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Public Library 
Medium Large Library—Ray L. Trautman, 
Yonkers, N.Y., Public Library 
Medium Small Library—Mrs. Gerald H. Win- 
ser, Summit, N.J., Public Library 
Small Library—Mrs. Donald Dorian, High- 
land Park, N.J., Public Library 
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County Library—Thomas H. McKaig, Erie 
County, N.Y., Public Library 


2:00—3:30 p.m. 


Library Trustee and Local Government 
Small group discussions 


3:30—5:00 p.m. 


Library Trustee and the State 

Presiding: Anthony Cerrato, President, 
Trustees Foundation of New York State 

Speakers: Mrs. Hazel Wills, Chairman, Vermont 
Free Public Library Commission, Mont- 
pelier; James Allen, Deputy Commissioner, 
New York State Department of Education, 
Albany 

5:00—6:00 p.m. 


Tea for visiting trustees given by New York 
Public Library 


Conference Meetings 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
First General Session 


Monday, June 30, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding: President Loleta D. Fyan 
Introduction of Local Committee 
Books are Basic to Culture—speaker to be an- 

nounced 


Second General Session 
Tuesday, July 1, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: First Vice President Robert B. Downs 


Books are Basic in our National Life—speaker 
to be announced 


Third General Session 


_ Thursday, July 3, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Second Vice President Marian Mc- 
Fadden 
Books are Basic for Better International Rela- 
tions—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


Fourth General Session 
Friday, July 4, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding: President Fyan and President-elect 
Downs 
Threats to Books—speaker to be announced 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
Report of Elections Committee 
Introduction of new officers 
Inauguration of incoming president 
Inaugural address—Robert Bingham Downs 


ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, June 30, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: President Fyan 
Report of the President—Mrs, Fyan 


COUNCIL session will be followed by a meet- 
ing of the ALA Membership 


Presentation of ALA Awards: 
Dana Publicity Awards 
Letter Awards 
Lippincott Award 
Citation of Trustees 


Wednesday, July 2, 10:30 a.m. 


Presiding: First Vice President Downs 

Report of the Executive Secretary—David H. 
Clift 

Committee on Constitution and By-laws—Wil- 
liam R. Roalfe 

Petition for establishment of a Round Table 

Discontinuance of Presidents and Editors Round 
Table 

Board on Personnel Administration 


COUNCIL session will be followed by a meet- 
ing of the ALA Membership 

Constitution and By-laws 

Register and Vote Program 


Friday, July 4, 10:30 a.m. 
Presiding: Second Vice President McFadden 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
Committee on Boards and Committees—C. R. 

Graham 


American Association of School Librarians 


President, Laura K. Martin, Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington; acting executive secretary, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Leech Simmons, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 

Theme: Books—Pathway to World Understand- 


ing 
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Sunday, June 29, 2:00 p.m. 
Open meeting of AASL Board of Directors with 
State Assembly and Division Councilors 
Monday, June 30, 8:45 a.m. 


Business meeting 


Monday, June 30, 5:00-7:00 p.m. 


Reception in honor of Artists and Authors. For 
details see Children’s Library Association 


Tuesday, July 1, 10:30 a.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. Lillian Gurney 
Problems of Publishing Children’s Books 
Speakers: Lilian me Aladdin Book Com- 
pany; Elizabeth Riley, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company; Louise Bonino, Random House 
Discussion 
Wednesday, July 2, 8:00 a.m. 


AASL State Assembly Breakfast 
Wednesday, July 2, 2:00 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Wednesday, July 2, 4:15 p.m. 
Committee meetings 


Wednesday, July 2, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Dorothea I. Godfree 
Migration of Words—Dr. Gilbert Highet, Anton 
Professor of Latin, Columbia University 


Thursday, July 3, 8:45 a.m. 
AASL Membership Committee 


Thursday, July 3, 10:30 a.m. 


Presiding: Mrs, Dilla W. McBean, Division of 
Libraries, Board of Education, Chicago 

Children, Libraries, and TV 

Speakers: Gloria Chandler, Chandler Records; 
Margaret Lesser, Doubleday; Marguerite De- 
Angeli, author; Mrs. Scott Bullitt, TV Tel- 
adventure Tales 


Friday, July 4, 2:00 p.m. 
Open meeting of AASL Board of Directors with 
Committee Chairmen and Division Councilors 


American Library History Round Table 


Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, N.Y.; secretary, Louis J. 
Shores, School of Library Training and Serv- 
ice, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Monday, June 30, 10:30 a.m. 


A Worm’s Eye-View of the Pioneers—Marian 
Manley, Public Library, Newark, N.J. 

Professional Recollections of E. H. Anderson, 
F. F. Hopper, and H. M. Lydenberg—Keyes 
D. Metcalf, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Association of American Library Schools 

President, Rose B. Phelps, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana; secretary, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Lacy Jones, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Thursday, July 3, 10:30 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Education Division. 
For program see Library Education Division 


Friday, July 4, 8:00 a.m. 


Breakfast meeting 


Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 
President, Ralph E. Ellsworth, The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City; execu- 
tive secretary, Arthur T. Hamlin, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wednesday, July 2, 2:00 p.m. 

Hebraic Backgrounds of the American Tradi- 
tion of Freedom of Expression—Dr. Judah 
Goldin, Dean, Teachers Institute and Semi- 
nary College of Jewish Studies, The Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 


Business meeting 


BUILDINGS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Robert H. Muller, Southern Illinois 
University Libraries, Carbondale 


Thursday, July 3, 8:30 p.m. 
Seminar on College Library Buildings 


CoLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Miller Shaw, Goucher 
College Library, Baltimore, Md.; secretary, 
Norma Mae Hammond, Albion College Li- 
brary, Albion, Mich. | 


Friday, July 4, 2:00 p.m. 
Budgets and Standards 
General meeting. Speakers to be announced 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Mary E. Kauffmann, Bradford Jun- 
ior College Library, Bradford, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Angelin Tesdell, Everett Junior College 
Library, Everett, Wash. 


Tuesday, July 1, 8:45 a.m. 


Methods of Stimulating Student Use of the 
Library for Their Own Interest and Pleasure 

Speakers to be announced 

Business meeting 


Thursday, July 3, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon 


TENTATIVE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCES SECTION 


Chairman, John H. Moriarty, Purdue Univer- 
sity Libraries; secretary, Irene L. Craft, Ore- 
gon State College Library, Corvallis 


Thursday, July 3, 10:30 a.m. 


Problems of Science Publication, as seen by: 
Dr. W. R. Kirmer, Chemical-Biological Co- 
ordination Center, National Research 
Council, Washington, D.C. 
Dr. C. E. Sunderlin, National Science Foun- 
dation, Washington, D.C. 
Curtis G. Benjamin, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York 
Business meeting 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Elizabeth Findly, University of Ore- 
gon Library, Eugene; secretary, Mrs. Jean 
Macalister Moore, 408 S. Barrington Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Wednesday, July 2, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Frances Stalker, Public Library, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Selection of Periodicals for the Readers’ Guide 
—Sarita Robinson, editor Readers’ Guide 

Reference Department Problems—a panel discus- 
sion 

Panel members: William Chait, Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., moderator; Elizabeth 
Bond, Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Jean L. Ross, Public Library, New Rochelle, 
N.Y.; Marion Bell, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md.; Harold Sander, Public Li- 
brary, Roanoke, Va.; Roger Francis, New 
York Public Library, New York 


Audio-Visual Board 


Chairman, L. Quincy Mumford, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuesday, July 1, 4:15 p.m. 


Film Showing—The Lonely Night, produced 
by Affiliated Films for the U.S. Mental 
Health Film Board 


Friday, July 5, 4:15 p.m. 
Showing of films applicable for use in Ameri- 
can Heritage Programs next fall 


SUBCOMMITTEE WITH MOTION 
PICTURE ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Marilla Waite Freeman, St. Joseph’s 
Hospital Library, New York 


Wednesday, July 2, 10:00 p.m. 


Preview of a new film—by arrangement with 
Motion Picture Association 
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TELEVISION COMMITTEE 


Chairman, John Mackenzie Cory, New York 
Public Library 


Thursday, July 3, 4:15 p.m. 


Television and the Library—speakers to be an- 
nounced 


Bibliography Committee 
Chairman, Jesse H. Shera, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 


Tuesday, July 1, 10:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Helen Field, National Institute of 
Mental Health Library, Washington, D.C. 

Report on the Meeting of Experts on Bibliog- 
raphy at UNESCO House, Paris, 1952— 
Verner W. Clapp, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Development of National Bibliography and 
Documentation in Canada—W. Kaye Lamb, 
Dominion Archivist, Public Archives of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Cataloging and Classification Division 


Pesident, Hazel Dean, University of Southern 
California Library, Los Angeles; executive 
secretary, Edwin B. Colburn, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuesday, July 1, 8:45 a.m. 


Symposium on Subject Headings I: Selection 
and Standards of Subject Headings for use in 
various types of libraries 

Presiding: Margaret Brown, Public Library, 
Brookline, Mass. 

University Libraries—Jennette Hitchcock, Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Conn. 

College Libraries—Edith Scott, Ball State Teach- 
ers College Library, Muncie, Ind. 

Public Libraries—Marie Louise Prevost, Newark, 
N.J. 

Industrial Relations Libraries—Hazel Benjamin, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, N.J. 

Scientific Libraries—Helen Field, National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, Public Health Serv- 
ice 

Discussion 


Wednesday, July 2, 8:45 a.m. 


Symposium on Subject Headings II: Economies 
in Subject Cataloging 

Presiding: Vivian Prince, University of Florida 
Library, Gainesville 

Bibliographies as a substitute for subject cata- 
loging—Katharine Ball, Library School, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Economies as they affect other departments and 
services of the Library—Frank N. Jones, Ohio 
University, Athens 
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AML 1951 Catalog—Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers, 
Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 
Discussion of Hardy review of Library of Con- 
gress Subject Catalog 

Geneal discussion 

Summary—Carlye Frarey, Columbia University 
Library, New York 


Wednesday, July 2, 4:15 p.m. 

Presiding: David J. Haykin, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

Place of Subject Cataloging in Bibliographic 
Organization 

Speakers: 

A. R. T. Denues, Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research 

Kenneth Morse, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 

Margaret R. Murray, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, New York 

Gertrude Kopech, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons Library, Columbia University, New 
York 

Sarah G. Mayer, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Thursday, July 3, 10:30 a.m. 
Business meeting and annual reports 


Children and Young People, 
Division of Libraries for 


President, Virginia Chase, Boys and Girls De- 
partment, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 


Wednesday, July 2, 8:30 p.m. 


Presenting our American Heritage in Japan— 


Mrs, Elizabeth Gray Vining 
Thursday, July 3, 4:15 p.m. 


Business meeting 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’s LIBRARIANS 


Chairman, Grace Slocum, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Harriet A. 
Cox, Library Association, Portland, Ore. 


Monday, June 30, 8:45 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Special Libraries Association 

What the Public Library Can Mean to Young 
People—New York Times Youth Forum 

Guest Moderator: Elizabeth Ferguson, Institute 
for Life Insurance, New York, N.Y. 


Monday, June 30, 5:00-7:00 p.m. 


Reception in honor of Authors and Artists. For 
details see Children’s Library Association 


Tuesday, July 1, 8:45 a.m. 
Book discussion 
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Leaders: Jean Bickle, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md.; and Mrs. Audrey Biel, Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich. 


Tuesday, July 1, 4:15 p.m. 
What Books Can Say to Young People—Amy 
Loveman, Saturday Review 


Thursday, July 3, 10:30 a.m. 


Business meeting 


Friday, July 4, 8:45 a.m. 
Book discussion 
Leaders: Jean Connor, Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y.; and Eleanor Kidder, Public Li- 
brary, Seattle, Wash. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Mrs. Marian Herr, Library Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore.; secretary, Dorothy Han- 
sen, Michigan State Library, Lansing 


Wednesday, July 2, 4:15 p.m. 


Reception, International Exhibition of Chil- 
dren’s Books and Paintings, arranged by In- 
ternational Committee and New York Public 
Library Central Children’s Room, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 42nd Street 


Monday, June 30, 5:00-7:00 p.m. 


Reception in honor of Authors, Artists and 
Members of CLA, AYPL, and AASL 

Hosts: Children’s Book Council; Harcourt, Brace 
and Company; American Association of School 
Librarians; Children’s Library Association; 
and Association of Young People’s Librarians 

Convention badge necessary for admittance. 


Tuesday, July 1, 10:30 a.m. 


Literature of the West Indies and the Anancy 
stories—Philip M. Sherlock, University Col- 
lege of British West Indies, Jamaica 


Tuesday, July 1, 7:30 p.m. 


Newbery-Caldecott dinner—Waldorf Astoria 
Ballroom 

Tickets, $10. Reservations with check or money 
order should be made out and sent to Eulalie 
Steinmetz, New York Public Library, 476 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18. Tickets not 
reserved in advance will be on sale at New- 
bery-Caldecott ticket desk in exhibit area. 

Second balcony will be open to those who wish 
to hear the program following the dinner. 
Admission by convention badge. 


Wednesday, July 2, 9:00 a.m. 


Program Chairman, Margaret McElderry, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York 

Book Design and Production—Gerald Gross, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York 


TENTATIVE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Thursday, July 3, 9:00 a.m. 


Book Design and Illustration, a Creative Art— 
Sterling A. Collisen, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 


Monday, June 30, 10:30 a.m. 


Festival of Theatre and Film—Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 

Dick Whittington and His Cat—puppet drama- 
tization—Marcia Brown, author and illustrator 

Impressionable Years—a film for children and 
their libraries produced by Peter Elgar for 
U. S. State Department 

Admission to Museum by convention badge 

Admission to program by ticket (no charge) ob- 
tained in advance from ALA Local Informa- 
tion Desk, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, on request. 


Friday, July 4, 2:00 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Friends of Libraries Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Helene Scherff Taylor, Free 
Public Library, Bloomfield, N.J. 


Wednesday, July 2, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Speaker: Norman Cousins, Vice-President, The 
Saturday Review 

Tickets, $5.00. Send reservations with checks 
or money orders to Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, 
Bureau of Library Services, State House An- 
nex, Trenton, N.J. Tickets will be sent by 
return mail 


Wednesday, July 2, 2:00 p.m. 


Friends of Libraries 
Organization—a panel discussion 

Discussion leader: Irving Lieberman, Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Speakers: Clarence E. Sherman, Public Library, 
Providence, R.I.; Mildred Stone, Bloomfield, 
N.J.; Mrs. Huntington Turner, Grey Lady, 
Fort Jay Hospital Library, Fort Jay, N.Y. 


Hospital Libraries Division 
President, Margaret M. Kinney, V.A. Hospital 
Library, 180 W. Kingsbridge Road, Bronx 
68, N.Y.; secretary, Margaret C. Hannigan, 
V.A. Hospital Library, Northport, Long 
Island, N.Y. 


Tuesday, July 1, 4:15 p.m. 
Business meeting 


Wednesday, July 2, 2:00 p.m. 


Functions of the Hospital Librarian Service to 
Patients—Dr. Laura Hirsch, Psychiatrist, V. A. 
Hospital, Bronx, N.Y. 
Service to the Medical Staff—speaker to be 
announced 
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Service to Nurses—Mrs. Helen W. Munson, 
Hartford Hospital Library, Hartford, Conn. 


Intercultural Action Committee 


Chairman, Kate Kolish, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Monday, June 30, 10:30 a.m. 


Censorship or Selection of Books on Inter-group 
Relations—a panel discussion 

Panel members: a publisher, an author, and a 
librarian 


International Relations Board 


Chairman, Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke 
College Library, South Hadley, Mass. 


Tuesday, July 1, 8:45 a.m. 


Wednesday, July 2, 8:45 a.m. 


Thursday, July 3, 8:45 a.m. 


Joint meetings with Library Service Abroad 
Round Table. For program see Library Serv- 
ice Abroad Round Table 


Library Education Division 


President, Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Mo.; secretary, Winifred B. Linderman, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 


Thursday, July 3, 10:30 a.m. 


Business meeting 

Joint program meeting with Association of 
American Library Schools 

Presiding: William H. Carlson, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, Corvallis 

Comparison of Library Education in the United 
States and Great Britain—Harold Lancour, 
University of Illinois Library School, Urbana 

Need for Research Programs in Library Schools 
—Lowell A. Martin, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York 

Civic and Political Education Required by Pub- 
lic Librarians—Mrs. Nina Sydney Ladof, 
President Board of Trustees, Public Library, 
Levittown, N.Y. 


SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS SECTION 
(Formerly Council on Library Education) 
President, Alice B. Thompson, State Teachers 
College Library, New Haven, Conn.; secre- 
tary, John B. Nicholson, Jr., Kent State 

University Library, Kent, Ohio 


Friday, July 4, 4:15 p.m. 
Facing Problems of Recruiting for Librarian- 
ship 
Speakers: Henry F. Cook, Library Section, 
U. S. Air Forces, Washington, D.C.; Joseph 
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Bram, Sociology Department, New York Uni- 
versity, New York; Mrs. Helen E. Wessells, 
Library Journal, New York 


Library Equipment and 
Appliances Committee 


Chairman, Edwin B. Colburn, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Thursday, July 3, 8:45 a.m. 


Program chairman, Walter W. Wright, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia 
Circulation Systems in Review—a panel discus- 
sion of librarians and suppliers on various 
methods of circulation control 

Panel members: Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., Re- 
search Center, Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Tex., moderator, and others to be 
announced 


Library Public Relations Council 


President, Viola R. Maihl, Free Public Library, 
Linden, N.J. 


Thursday, July 3, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Presentation of Library Public Relations Coun- 
cil Publicity Award 

Speaker to be announced 

Tickets, $2.75. Send reservations with check 
to Mrs. Lena Ruppert, Public Library, Lyn- 
brook, N.Y. 


Library Service Abroad 
Round Table 


Chairman, Irving Lieberman, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Joint meetings with International Relations 
Board 


Tuesday, July 1, 8:45 a.m. 


World Affairs Are Your Affairs 

Demonstration of the Experimental Film Dis- 
cussion Project of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion 

Use will be made of the printed materials and 
film on the Cleveland Council on World 
Affairs 


Wednesday, July 2, 8:45 a.m. 


Communications in International Affairs 

Stressing the all important difference between 
“knowing about” and “acquaintance with” 
peoples of other countries 

Panel discussion—speakers to be announced 


Thursday, July 3, 8:45 a.m. 


Utilization of Returnees from Library Service 
Abroad to Improve International Relations 
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Resource Personnel to report on the proper 
utilization of returnees 
Discussion and a Suggested Program 


Library Service to Labor Groups, 
Joint Committee 


Chairman, Dorothy Bendix, Social Sciences De- 
partment, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


Monday, June 30, 10:30 a.m. 


Workers Education and Libraries 

Speakers: Lawrence Rogin, Education and Pub- 
licity Department, Textile Workers Union of 
America, C.I.O.; Mark Starr, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, A.F.L. 


Thursday, July 3, 10:30 a.m. 


Panel discussion on Service to Labor Groups 
Speakers to be announced 


National Association of State Libraries 


President, Roger H. McDonough, Division of 
State Library Archives and History, Trenton, 
N.J.; secretary, Alfred Decker Keator, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

All meetings at the Belmont Plaza Hotel 


Monday, June 30, 2:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, July 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Tuesday, July 1, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon. 


New York Library Association 
TRUSTEES SECTION 


President, Harold J. Baily, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


a 
Monday, June 30, 10:30 a.m. 
The Public Library and the Political Process 
—Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, California State 
Library, Sacramento 


Public Documents Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Violet A. Cabeen, United Na- 
tions Headquarters Library, New York 


Thursday, July 3, 4:15 p.m. 

Trends in State Government Reorganization— 
Hugh Montgomery, Littauer Center of Public 
Administration Library, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Place of Public Documents in the Revised Cur- 
ricula of Library Schools in the United States 
and Canada—Oliver L. Lilley, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, N.Y. 


Public Libraries Division 


President, Harold F. Brigham, Indiana State 
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Library, Indianapolis; executive secretary, S. 
Janice Kee, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, July 1, 10:30 a.m. 


Internal Public Relations for Libraries— 
T. J. Ross, president, Ivy Lee Company, 
Public Relations Counselors, New York, and 
member Citizens Advisory Committee of the 
New York Public Library 

The Small Public Library—Its Importance and 
Its Future—speakers, a trustee and a librarian, 
to be announced 


Wednesday, July 2, 8:45 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Friday, July 4, 2:00 p.m. 

Presiding: Miriam Putnam, Memorial Hall Li- 
brary, Andover, Mass., chairman, Adult Edu- 
cation Committee 

The American Heritage Project—a panel discus- 
sion 

Panel members: to be announced 


ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Miriam Putnam, Memorial Hall Li- | 


brary, Andover, Mass. 


Friday, July 4, 1:30-2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 


Friday, July 4, 2:00 p.m. 
Joint program with Public Libraries Division. 
For program see Public Libraries Division 


ARMED Forces LIBRARIANS SECTION 


President, Mrs. Dorothy Fayne, Headquarters 
Continental Air Command Library, Mitchell 
Air Force Base, N.Y.; secretary, Mrs. Ruth 
Sheahan Howard, Headquarters Second 
Army, Fort George G. Manda, Md. 


Thursday, July 3, 10:30 a.m. 


Symposium: Developments in Service Librarian- 
shi 

Modena Mariana J. Thurber, Acquisitions 
Unit, Library Section, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C. 

Speakers: Dr. Sherwood Gates, Office of Com- 
munity Services, Department of the Air Force; 
Lt. Col. R. E. Bennett, Headquarters First 
Army; Mrs. Mildred Y. Thompson, Young 
People’s Division, Public Library, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, New Jersey 
Public Library Services Bureau, Trenton 


Thursday, July 3, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting. 
Speaker: Ralph de Toledano, author, Spies, 
Dupes, and Diplomats, and associate editor, 
Newsweek 
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Program Chairman: Frances M. O'Halloran, 
Headquarters First Army, Governor’s Island, 
N.Y. 

BRANCH LIBRARIANS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, Hall 
Branch Public Library, Chicago, Ill. 


Thursday, July 3, 4:15 p.m. 


What do Branch Librarians Need in the Way 
of Assistance to Strengthen Their Public 
Relations?—panel discussion 

Speakers: Dr. Theodore Rice, professor of Edu- 
cation and Public Relations, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, and others to be an- 
nounced 

Discussion leader: Dorothy Weber, Public Rela- 
tions Office, Public Library, Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Jesse E. Cross, Business Reference 
Library, Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Wednesday, July 2, 2:00 p.m. 
Reference Work 

In a Metropolitan Library—Evelyn E. Kirk- 
land, Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

In a Small City Library—Ruth W. Gregory, 
Public Library, Waukegan, Ill. 

In a Suburban Library—Dorothy S. Trues- 
dale, Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

Discussion: Shall we organize as a Reference 
Section? 


LIBRARY EXTENSION SECTION 


President, John D. Henderson, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
executive secretary, Anne H. Farrington, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, Madison 


Tuesday, July 1, 8:45 a.m. 


Business meeting 


Thursday, July 3, 10:30 a.m. 


Program chairman: Mrs. Mary Kenan Hadley, 
Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Training of Extension Librarians—a panel dis- 
cussion 

Panel members: to be announced 


TRUSTEES SECTION 
Chairman, Thomas H. McKaig, 881 Main St., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; executive secretary, Mrs. Doro- 
thy T. Hagerman, 1405 Elliott St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Sunday, June 29, 2:00 p.m. 
Membership meeting 


Sunday, June 29, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
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Wednesday, July 2, 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner. Tickets 
Speaker to be announced 


Public Relations Committee 


Chairman, Albert Carl Young, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Wednesday, July 2, 4:15 p.m. 


Public Relations—Analysis of Problems and 
Needs—a panel discussion 

Panel members: to be announced 

Discussion 


Serials Round Table 


Chairman, Homer Halvorson, Johns Hopkins 
University Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Monday, June 30, 10:30 a.m. 


Library of Congress Serial Records Techniques— 
Paul Berry, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Simplification in Serial Records Work—Bella 
Schachtman, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D.C. 

Symposium on Micro-reproduction of Periodi- 
cals 


Speakers to be announced 
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Staff Organizations Round Table 


Chairman, Dorothy Heiderstadt, Louis George 
Branch Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wednesday, July 2, 8:45 a.m. 


Business meeting 

Accomplishments of Member Organizations 
Informal discussion period 

Distribution of Staff Manual leaflets 


Thursday, July 3, 10:30 a.m. 


What the Staff Association Can Do to Promote 
Staff Welfare—Robert M. Holmes, Jr., Em- 
ployee Relations Officer, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Question Period 


Theatre Library Association 


President, George Freedley, New York Public 
Library, New York; secretary, Edith M. 
Foster, 160 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Wednesday, July 2, 2:00 p.m. 


Open meeting at New York Society Library, 53 
E. 79th St., New York. Speaker to be an- 
nounced 

Reception for Theatre Library Association mem- 
bers and speakers only 


Index of American Public Library Circulation 


HIS INDEX is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, and is based on 
Tarty circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a 
representative sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1940) 
population. Each index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when 
their current circulation figure is divided by their own circulation figures for 1939 (or the 
corresponding quarter of 1939). 


Table 1. Annual Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries. 
1939-51 (1939 = 100). 


























1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Index Value 100 98 90 80 75 75 75 76 76 76 82 85 86 
Per cent Juvenile 33 31 34 36 36 38 38 38 42 42 45 44 44 
Per cent Adult Fiction 46 48 44 43 42 40 40 39 35 34 32 31 30 
Per cent Adult Nonfiction 21 21 22 21 22 22 22 23 23 24 23 25 26 
Table 2. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries. 

1950 to Date (Corresponding Quarter of 1939 =100). 

ee ee Eee 
1950 1951 

Jan. Apr July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 

Mar. June Sept. Dec Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index Value 88 88 83 86 80 88 81 86 
Per cent Juvenile 44 47 39 45 46 45 40 46 
Per cent Adult Fiction 31 29 37 30 29 30 35 29 
Per cent Adult Nonfiction 25 24 . 24 25 25 25 25 25 





Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 38 to 40 libraries, since not all 41 libraries are able to 
supply all the needed data. 


Late Conference Notes 


Conference Placement Service 

During the New York Conference, a sim- 
plified Conference Placement Service will 
be available to employers and to librarians 
interested in changing positions. An office 
will be provided (1) where employers will 
post notices of vacancies and may meet and 
leave messages for persons interested in the 
vacancies, and (2) where librarians inter- 
ested in changing positions may see the 
posted vacancies, meet and leave messages 
for employers and post notices of their 
availability, 

Employers are asked to furnish all notices 
of vacancies for posting on 5 x 8 cards. 
Each notice should include the name and 
location of the library, the title of position 
open, the salary offered, and the minimum 
requirements, and at least 25 duplicate 
copies of each notice should be furnished. 

Librarians interested in new positions 
who wish to post notices of their availability 
are asked to furnish on 3 x 5 cards name, 
address, a brief statement of their qualifica- 
tions, types of positions they wish, location 
desired, and salary requirement, and at least 
25 duplicate copies of the material to be 
posted. 

No blind advertisements will be accepted 
for posting, either from employers or from 
those desiring to change positions. The 
Conference Placement Service office will be 
open Monday through Friday, 8:30-10:30 
a.m., 12:00-2:00 p.m. and 4:00-6:00 p.m. 
Its location will be announced in the official 
conference program. 

The staff of the Conference Placement 
Service office will confine its activities to 
taking written messages, introducing people, 
and other routines. It will not suggest per- 
sons for positions, evaluate records or open- 
ings, nor accept from employers notices of 
vacancies which are not to be posted. No 
placement notices will be cited on bulletin 
boards except those in this office. 


Newbery-Caldecott Banquet 

Honoring Mrs. Estes and Mr. Mordvinoff 
The Waldorf-Astoria, Grand Ballroom, July 
1, 1952. 7:30 p.m. Cocktails a la carte 
from 6:30 p.m. $10.00 per ticket, includ- 
ing gratuities. Reservations with accom- 
panying checks or money orders should be 
made out to and sent to: 

Eulalie Steinmetz, The New York Public 
Library, 476 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Tickets will be sent out by return mail. 
Reservations should be in by June 15th; 
tickets reserved after that date may be 
picked up on the night of the banquet at 
the Newbery-Caldecott ticket table at the 
Grand Ballroom entrance. 


Preconference Institutes 


Tentative plans for an Institute on Library 
Management prior to the convention at 
Columbia have been dropped. Institutes on 
Subject Cataloging and Public Library Serv- 
ice have been scheduled. (See May Bul- 
letin) 


Awards 


The awards ceremonies this year will be 
observed at one time at a membership 
meeting following the first Council Meeting 
on Monday afternoon, June 30. In this way 
better programming will result, the awards 
will be given desirable prominence, and 
there will be ample time during the Con- 
ference for groups to plan and schedule af- 
fairs honoring recipients. Not involved in 
these arrangements are the Newbery-Calde- 
cott awards which will be presented at the 
dinner Tuesday evening. See list of awards 
in this issue. 


Rates at Hotel Commodore 


Please note correction on rates of above 
hotel. Singles, $7-$9.55; doubles, $10- 
$12.05; twin-bedded, $11-$14.05. 
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Getting Ready for (Company 


HE New York Public Library is hurrying 
to give an extra polish to its bronze and 
marble these days. Ten thousand people 
mount the steps between its stone lions any 
day, but the end of June will bring guests 
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He Awaits You 


of special importance. From North Platte, 
South Pasadena, East St. Louis, West Mem- 
phis—and points farther and nearer—will 
come fellow librarians for whom “Lord 
Lenox” and “Lady Astor” want to put their 
best feet forward. 

An Inquiry Desk in the Library's main 
entrance lobby will steer the visitor in ac- 
cordance with his interests, staffed as the 
Desk is by librarians who are expert in 
knowing where to find things. There are, 
indeed, many interesting things to be 
found. 

They will have maps for everyone, to 
locate the 70 branches of the New York 
Public Library’s multi-county system. They 
can make it easy to visit the three-week-old 
Richmond Regional Library on Staten Is- 
land. Or, they can, point out exhibitions 
in the central building to appeal to a variety 
of tastes. 

As a tribute to convention guests, a 
special exhibition of the Library’s treasures 
has been arranged in the Fifth Avenue 
building. For more than a year, the greatest 
rarities have been stored away from New 
York City for security reasons. Some of 
these “evacuated treasures” are to be 
brought back and placed on lobby exhibition 


during the convention. 





Here will be items which have not been 
shown publicly in some years, and it is 
anticipated that many New Yorkers also 
will make the most of this opportunity pro- 
vided for the guest librarians. The Decla- 
ration of Independence in Thomas Jefterson’s 
hand will be shown; the Christopher Co- 
lumbus letter, only beknown copy in 
existence, announcing the discovery of the 
new world; the Bay Psalm Book; a first 
folio Shakespeare. Display cases on the 
main stair landings will hold these and 
other items. 

Centered in the lobby will be an exhibi- 
tion of famous libraries in photographs and 
prints—among them, the British Museum, 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, the historic 
library at Alexandria. Surrounding wall 
cases will show examples of contemporary 
library architecture, the newest and the most 
interesting, as selected by the American 
Institute of Architects which arranged this 
section of the exhibition and its exhibition 
and its continuation in nearby Room 112. 

(The astute visitor, while in this area, will 
not pass up the cases of United States 
Postage Stamps, 1850-1926, and the “His- 
tory and Development of Printing” exhibi- 
tion which serves as an illustrated refresher 
course in this subject close to librarians.) 

Up the broad marble stairs from the 
lobby, in the second floor corridor are 
mounted “Theatre Personalities, 1926-52,” 
photographs by G. Maillard Kesslere; and 
up again to the third floor, the print gal- 
leries and special collections. (Elevators at 
the north or 42nd Street end of the build- 
ing make both these flights easier, and, on 
the way, the visitor will pass a “New Tech- 
nical Books” display.) 

“The World on Paper,” a wall exhibition 
of rare and modern maps since the 15th 
century, has been mounted in honor of the 
International Congress of Geographers, also 
meeting in New York. The Phelps Stokes 
gallery of historic prints “West of the Missis- 
sippi” will show many a librarian how his 
home city used to look. 

Perhaps best known among the New 
York Public Library’s special holdings are 
the Spencer, Berg, and Arents Collections. 
Exhibited from the Berg Room is the essence 
of England two hundred and fifty years ago 
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when Britain flourished under another 
queen’s rule. “The Age of Queen Anne” 
(Room 318) is so broad a picture of the 
period as to include contemporary copies 
of Swift’s Tale of a Tub, the Tatler, the 
Spectator, a manuscript in Pope’s hand—and 
a liquor license issued to one of the colonies, 
namely, New York! 

The Spencer Collection of illustrated 
books and books in fine bindings (Room 
322) has some of its handsome items on dis- 
play, including the Tickhill Psalter, one of 
the most beautiful books in the world. The 
cases in the Arents Collection of Books 
Relating to Tobacco (Room 324) show a 
few of the many rare volumes which are 
here because they make some allusion to 
“the weed’—Queen Elizabeth’s copy of 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, for instance, and the first 
edition of Ben Jonson's Every Man in His 
Humour. 

All of these rare collections, including the 
Reserve Room (303) and the Manuscript 
Division (319) are accessible only with a 
card of admission from the Director’s Office. 
However, during the first week of July, a 
ring of the bell and the presentation of an 
ALA registration card will open any of the 
Library’s grilled doors. 

A descent to the basement floor of the 
building will bring a rewarding glimpse of 
“Discography: a historical survey of music 
on records,” displayed in the Music Divi- 
sion (Room 84), and in the Children’s Room 
(78) an exhibition of “International children’s 
books and drawings.” 

To set forth these wares for so apprecia- 
tive an audience as fellow ALA members 
will be the Library’s pleasure. Yet these 
are not the only NYPL shows prepared. 
One might say the mountain also goes to 
Mohammed. The Library is sending an 
exhibition to the Waldorf, one of the few 
occasions, we think, if not the first, when 
the local library has reserved commercial 
exhibition space at convention headquarters. 

There will be shown much of the branch, 
extension, and regional library activity as 
well as that of the Reference Department. 
Staff members will be on hand to explain 
and answer questions and push buttons. 
The variety of staff opportunity in work at 
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the New York Public Library will begin to 
become apparent when the button-pushing 
starts. Librarians as film actors and actresses 
will flash on a movie screen in “The Impres- 
sionable Years,” produced by Peter Elgar, 
known widely as the director of “Maed- 
chen in Uniform;” in a Pathé News film 
on the Library; and in a “short” on book- 
mobile service, made by a television studio. 
Librarians as radio performers will be dem- 
onstrated with the pushing of another but- 
ton when will be heard the tape recordings 
of some of the radio programs for “Speaking 
Volumes.” 

No machinery is needed to reveal librari- 
ans as bibliographers, for samples of 
NYPL’s publications will be at hand. Aca- 
demic and popular articles in the six regu- 
larly issued periodicals prove the success 
which results when the librarian turns his 
hand to writing. And the librarian’s skill 
with books shows through the printed pro- 
motion lists which invite more readers to 
read more. 

This may be the point at which to speak 
of a companion exhibit in a branch librar 
not two hundred feet from the Waldorf 
(Cathedral Branch, 564 Lexington Avenue), 
where there will be displayed the Caldecott- 
Newbery award winners and the other 
children’s books in the Library’s latest an- 
nual December list; those in the “Books for 
Young People” list; the volumes used in 
“Exploring the American Idea,” this Library’s 
forerunner of the American Heritage project; 
the “Great Books;” and similar collections of 
readings. 

To return. to the exhibition booth at the 
hotel, wall panels show librarians in action 
as expert “answer-men” (and women), as 
knowledgeable scientists and musicians and 
artists, as linguists, as leaders in community 
meetings and forums, indeed, as purveyors 
of ideas to all ages. 

Such a montage of activity points up the 
New York Public Library’s pride in the 
versatility and talent of its staff in their 
daily work—such work as is going on, to a 
larger or smaller degree, in libraries all 
over the country every day. It is one way 
to emphasize all librarians’ pride in their 
profession. 





International Economic and Social Development Conference 


The National Conference on International 
Economic and Social Development was held 
at the Shoreham Hotel, April 6-9, 1952 in 
Washington, D.C. Growing out of the in- 
terests of some thirty-five national organiza- 
tions, the conference sought to broaden the 
understanding of economic and social condi- 
tions and problems of undeveloped areas. 
The programs and plans of private business, 
private voluntary agencies, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and international agencies were 
presented to the conference and were dis- 
cussed by the delegates. 

ALA representatives were Verner Clapp 
of the Library of Congress, Paul A. Burnette 
of the Defense Department, and Mrs. Helen 
T. Steinbarger of the Public Library. 

John A. Hannah, president, Michigan 
State College, acted as chairman of the con- 
ference. Addresses were made by James G. 
Patton, president, National Farmers Union; 
Murray D. Lincoln, president, Cooperative 
League of the USA.; Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
president, International Basic Economy 
Corporation; Charles Malik, the Minister of 
Lebanon to the U.S.; William O. Douglas, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the U.S.; W. Averell Harriman, director, 
Mutual Security; Lewis G. Hines, special 
representative, A.F. of L.; Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State and Eric Johnston, chair- 
man, International Development Advisory 
Board. 

Exhibits had been prepared by govern- 
ment departments; religious; labor; educa- 
tional organizations and by foundations. 
An ALA exhibit (see cut) attracted a great 
deal of attention. Strategically located, the 


exhibit showed services rendered .and ma- 
terials provided. Included in the carefully 
selected titles were children’s and young 
adult titles. Their gay jackets caught the 


eye immediately and it was found that the 
foreign technicians were particularly pleased 
to have the opportunity to see them. 





ALA Exhibit at Conference 


Panels were led by citizens who had lived 
and worked in Latin America, Africa, The 
Middle East, South Asia and Southeast 
Asia. Delegates attended small discussion 
groups which met for three of the conference 
days. Mr. John Cheney, chief of the Lit- 
erature Division of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia led a project clinic 
entitled, “The Use of Audio-Visual Materials 
in Point Four Education in American Com- 
munities.” 
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By George A. Soderberg. 1952 edi- 
tion. This is the first complete 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


For the 


At the 1952 Midwinter Meeting ALA 
Council took action upon the following im- 
portant matters: 


The Character of Midwinter Meetings 

The report of the Committee on this sub- 
ject (see ALA Bulletin, December 1951, p. 
368) was presented by its chairman, Sarah 
Lewis Jones (Georgia State Department of 
Education), and its recommendation—that 
ALA be responsible for scheduling at Mid- 
winter only meetings and meeting places for 
boards and committees, and that any pro- 
gram meetings be the responsibility of the 
groups desiring them—was approved by 
Council. 


Revision of Manufacturing Clause 
in the Copyright Act 

Maurice F. Tauber (Columbia Univer- 
sity), chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Copyright of the Book Acquisitions Com- 
mittee, presented with a report a resolution 
giving ALA support, through the Book 
Acquisitions Committee, and Federal Re- 
lations Committee, to H.R. 4059, a Bill 
now before the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, modifying the Copyright Act so 
as no longer to require American manu- 
facture as a prerequisite for copyright in 
the U.S.A. of works in English, at least 
for foreign authors. Council approved the 
resolution. 


Reco rd 


Nominations for ALA Boards 
and Committees 

Council adopted a resolution whereby the 
nominations of members of the Board on 
Resources of American Libraries would be 
made, thereafter, by the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries. The Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees will wel- 
come recommendations regarding other 
boards or committees for which such deci- 
sions should be made. 


Unesco Coupons 

Council adopted a resolution proposed 
by the Association of Research Libraries 
urging American libraries to use Unesco 
Coupons to pay foreign booksellers’ bills in 
order to make additional dollar credits avail- 
able for the purchase of American books by 
foreign institutions and readers. 


School Library Standards 

On recommendation of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, Council 
adopted a resolution that the recommenda- 
tions in the 2nd edition of Dear Mr. Archi- 
tect be considered as superseding those in 
School Libraries Today and Tomorrow until 
a revised edition of the latter work is issued. 


From Minutes of ALA Council and “Sum- 
mary Reports of 1952 Midwinter Meetings.” 


Presidents and Editors Split 


At its Mid-Winter meeting, January 29, 1952, the Presidents and Editors Round Table 
voted to request the ALA Council to dissolve the old organization and to set up two new 
ones: (a) Library Periodicals Round Table (b) Library Association Officers Workshop. 

The first group, composed of editors and persons concerned with all manner of library 
periodicals, would meet twice a year at ALA meetings to discuss matters of mutual interest. 
The second group, which would meet on the same basis, would be composed of all inter- 
ested officers of national, regional, state, and local library associations. 

Letters designed to effect such a reorganization were sent to 225 editors of active library 
periodicals and 63 presidents of library associations. Within a month 110 postcards con- 
taining signatures petitioning for the establishment of the new Round Table, and a large 
number of replies to the letter concerning the proposed Workshop were received. 

As there seems to be general agreement that the old Presidents and Editors Round Table 
has not functioned advantageously, Council will be asked to approve the petition for a 
new Round Table at the New York meeting. It is hoped that, if approved, the first meet- 
ings of the new groups may be held at the 1953 Mid-Winter Conference. The especial 
benefit of the new Round Table will be that it will include every type of library periodical, 
instead of being limited entirely to the state association and state agency publications. 


The workshop should help newly elected officers of library associations to function more 
efficiently.—Eli M. Oboler 
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Register and Vote 


ALA Executive Secretary David H. Clift and Miss S. Janice Kee, Executive Secretary 
of ALA Public Libraries Division, discuss promotional materials in nation-wide non-partisan 
Register and Vote campaign sponsored by the American Heritage Foundation, in which 
ALA is participating. Libraries will serve in the campaign—which has active support of 
200 community organizations—as information centers so that there will be not only more 
voters, but more informed voters. Miss Kee sees the librarian’s role as “implementing the 
slogan which will be continuously before the public during the pre-election months.” The 


advertisements and promotional materials are developed around the words: “Listen, Read, 
Look, Talk, Argue, Think and Vote.” 
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Books Are Basic Beyond the Bosphorus 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


OOKS WERE basic in the Near East when 
the ancestors of modern western Euro- 
peans were still wearing animal skins. One 
of the first characteristics of the ancient 
oriental civilizations was the development of 
a script and a system for preserving records. 
For centuries the peoples of the Fertile 
Crescent have clung to their books with a 
determination that has defied invasion, de- 
struction, death, and even exile. 

The Jews were without a homeland for 
eighteen centuries; but throughout those 
seemingly interminable ages of wandering 
they preserved in written form the tradition 
of a language that was to have an unprece- 
dented revival in the twentieth century. 
The Moslem conquerors who carried the 
banner of the Prophet even beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules also stuffed their saddlebags 
with a Qur'an and perhaps a few volumes 
of Arabic poetry and science, likely as not 
still extant in some mosque or medrese li- 
brary in Istanbul or Cairo. The proud tra- 
dition of Byzantium did not die in 1453; for 
the great libraries of mediaeval Constanti- 
nople were not transferred in their entirety 
to Italy but were liberated in part by 
Mehmet the Conqueror, a humanist in the 
best sense, for the library of the Topkapi, 
Sarayı (the so-called “Seraglio”), where 
remnants may still be seen. 

Today the succession states in the Near 
East are heirs to the rich Ottoman tradition 
of the immediate past as well as to the other 
civilizations that have flourished for six mil- 
lennia in the Fertile Crescent; and every- 
where the best evidence of this heritage may 
be found in books. The libraries of Istan- 
bul alone, enriched constantly by the padi- 
shahs and the officials serving throughout the 
empire, contain some 200,000 manuscripts, 
Turkish, Arabic, and Persian, thus making 








Lawrence S. Thompson, director of libraries, University of 
Kentucky, has just recently returned from an assignment in 
Turkey, undertaken for the Department of State. 





this great city an unrivalled center for 
oriental studies. Cairo is only slightly less 
significant in this respect, for the Turkish 
rulers enriched rather than destroyed the 
culture of lands they occupied. Most re- 
markable of all is the great Jewish National 
and University Library in Jerusalem, the 
finest research library between Budapest and 
Tokyo, containing oriental collections of al- 
most unbelievable wealth. (One of the 
grave scandals in the present situation in 
Israel is the isolation of this noble library on 
Mount Scopus, in “no man’s land” between 
Arab and Jewish territory, thus making it 
virtually useless to scholars). 

The peoples of the Moslem world and 
their neighbors have been even more aware 
than occidental Europeans of the value of 
the physical book during most of their his- 
tory; and today they are imbued with a re- 
lated eagerness to develop modern library 
services of all sorts. They are far more 
aware than we of the danger of totalitarian 
aggression, and it is only sags 22 to refer 
to a map to know why. Even though Tur- 
key, for example, spends proportionately 
more of her national income on her military 
budget than we do, this stalwart ally is 
convinced that libraries are as important as 
armies in winning the battle of freedom 
and is preparing to make what will seem 
like unusually large investments in library 
service. 

It is not merely coincidence that the 
greatest development of library service in 
Turkey has been since World War II. 
Atatiirk, one of those rare examples of the 
benevolent dictator, once said that an en- 
lightened people is a free people. His suc- 
cessors on both sides of the political fence 
in democratic Turkey are following his teach- 
ing in a day when the danger from across 
the Black Sea is greater than ever before in 
Turkey's troubled history. 

The list of Turkish accomplishments in 
librarianship during the past decade is im- 
pressive. The manuscript libraries of Istan- 
bul have been reorganized, and a beginning 
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of a union catalog is under way. There is the 
nucleus of a good public library in the 
Bayazit General Library in Istanbul (now 
about to open a children’s room, by the 
way). A Turkish Library Association has 
been formed, and there is the beginning of a 
piofessional and bibliographical literature. 
Most important of all, perhaps, was the 
foundation of the Turkish National Library 
in 1948, the youngest national library in 
the world but at the same time one of the 
best administered and most rapidly growing. 





Lecture course on Library Science given by 
Dr. Lawrence S. Thompson at Ankara Univer- 
sity. 


In the foyr short years of this library’s 
existence its staff has revealed willingness 
and ability to assume national professional 
leadership. 

The job that remains to be done in 
Turkey as well as in the rest of the Near 
East can best be expressed in negative terms. 
Except for the American and British informa- 
tion libraries, general free circulating li- 
braries in this part of the world can be 
counted on the fingers of two hands, and 
those that do exist are very poorly supported 
by American or Northern European stand- 
ards. At present children’s libraries are con- 
fined to a few feeble beginnings. School 
libraries (except for those in American-sup- 
ported secondary schools) are miscellaneous 
collections of books arranged by accession 
number in locked cabinets guarded by an 
employee of janitorial status. Most special 
libraries are a motley assortment of govern- 
ment documents, superannuated fugitives 
from the paper mill, and trivia, presenting in 
no instance a policy of comprehensive cover- 
age. 
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Nevertheless, the earnestness with which 
the Near Eastern peoples are attacking these 
problems indicates clearly that they are 
convinced today that books are basic as they 
were when their science was centuries ahead 
of Western European learning. Perhaps the 
key to the problem is professional education; 
for in spite of the great divergence of 
opinions on the subject, there is little room 
for disagreement with the notion that the 
minimum essentials of librarianship must 
be taught formally in a region which is just 
beginning to construct a modern library sys- 
tem. In Turkey the Ministry of Education 
has already committed itself informally to 
some kind of a professional training agency, 
and similar movements are afoot elsewhere. 

Once a corps of trained librarians is avail- 
able, the ambitions of many educators and 
cultural leaders for library development will 
be far closer to realization. One of the most 
important of these ambitions is for a greater 
degree of library service to youth. The con- 
cern for the intellectual welfare of young 
people is one of the singular features of 
Moslem life that is little known in the occi- 
dent. Hardly a week passes for American 
and British librarians in the orient without 
questions on the organization, financial sup- 
port, and administration of children’s and 
school libraries. The ability to support a 
national system of libraries for young people 
is limited everywhere in the Near East, but 
the beginning must and will be made in the 
immediate future. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate situation in 
the entire Near East may be found in the 
university libraries. Although some of the 
academic libraries actually have total budgets 
comparable to those of medium-sized Ameri- 
can university libraries, their effectiveness is 
far less. To an American academic librarian 
the answer to this contradiction is apparent 
at once: With very few exceptions uni- 
versity librarians have no professional train- 
ing, very limited experience in advanced 
studies and research, no academic rank, and 
correspondingly little prestige and salary. 
Professors who have been trained in western 
Europe and America are fully aware of the 
value of an effective university library and 
are eager to set up agencies for training pro- 
fessional men and women who can give 
adequate service. 


BOOKS ARE BASIC BEYOND THE BOSPHORUS 


Much the same thing is true in special li- 
braries (mostly governmental). Officers of 
the civil service are painfully aware of the 
limitations on their work resulting from in- 
adequate library service; and this condition 
is likely to be brought to a head by the hun- 
dreds of American officials in the Mutual 
Security Administration who are working 
with local public officials. The Americans, 
naturally enough, refer in flattering terms to 
the comparative effectiveness of library serv- 
ice at home and fire their domestic co- 
workers with a similar eagerness for well 
selected and administered collections of 
books in their special fields of interest. 

This last matter suggests at once the 
gravity of our responsibility for library de- 
velopment in all areas where we have mutual 
military, economic and cultural interests 
with the national governments concerned. 
In our frantic search for allies to fight 
against the threat of world communism we 
have, more fortuitously than many of us 
realize, made some good and great and last- 
ing friendships. This is in spite of rather 
than because of our fabulous plan to subsi- 
dize the world. Americans win friends be- 
cause of their personal integrity and their 
profound convictions about the dignity of 
every human being. But how can we 
strengthen and deepen these friendships? 

In these days when we are exporting un- 
told tons of military, industrial, and agri- 
cultural equipment to our allies, there is the 
very real danger that they are likely to sus- 
pect that these things are the only products 
of modern American civilization. It is es- 
sential that our allies know not only some- 
thing of our skills in warmaking but also 
something of our skills in things of the spirit. 
America has produced ideals of life and cul- 
ture that are worth exporting; and if we do 
no export them, no other nation is going to 
do it for us. 

Specifically, we can export the Anglo- 
American variety of librarianship, the excel- 
lence of which in the public and school li- 
brary field is generally recognized. In na- 
tions which are building their library sys- 
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tems from scratch we will do no violence to 
national pide or national tradition if we at- 
tempt to help them to develop those aspects 
of popular library service which have proven 
in America to be such bulwarks of de- 
mocracy. Free public circulating libraries 
for children and adults and school libraries 
that can meet the minimum standards of 
our accrediting associations are as essential 
in a nation with an ancient, oriental, and 
individualistic tradition as they are in a new 
nation with an occidental tradition of co- 
operation. 

Our U.S. information libraries have done 
an outstanding job within their limited 
sphere of operation, but they are able to 
reach only a small proportion of the popula- 
tion. More and more librarians in countries 
where there are no professional schools of li- 
brary science should receive formal] training 
in the United States; and more Americans 
should be sent abroad to cooperate with local 
authorities in the development of all types 
of policies and programs of library service. 
Educational activities of this sort are prob- 
ably the most effective device for bringing 
adequate library service to countries which 
do not now have it. 

To some extent this work can be carried 
on by individual institutions and professional 
groups. It would be most useful, however, 
if subsidized directly by the federal govern- 
ment or by some other equally interested 
source. The few experiments in this field 
that have already been undertaken have 
proven their value beyond any doubt. 

The countries of the Near East have 
identified their library problems, and now 
they are eager to take some positive actions 
to solve them. It is our task to help direct 
the new movement along the lines that have 
made the public and the school library an 
essential element in American democracy. 
We must prove to our allies that we believe 
that books are basic in the battle for free- 
dom, that we hold the written word in the 
same high esteem that has been so 
characteristic of the Near East for six thou- 
sand years. 


ALA NEWS 


Salary Survey Under Way 


A salary survey is being conducted by 
the ALA Board on Personnel Administration 
at the direction of the ALA Council at the 
1952 Midwinter Meeting. More than 2,200 
libraries covering all types and sizes and all 
states have been circularized for this sam- 
pling. From the results, it will be possible 
to obtain not only minimum and maximum 
salaries paid as of March 1, 1952, for vari- 
ous classes of positions, but also the actual 
distribution of salaries between the mini- 
mum and maximum ranges for each of these 
classes. 

All libraries circularized are urged to 
furnish data. The over-all results will be 
made available to the ALA Council at the 
Annual Conference in July for use in connec- 
tion with revised minimum library salary 
standards which will be submitted by the 
board for Council consideration. Detailed 
tabulations by class of position, type of li- 
brary, region, and so forth, will be published 
at a later date. 


Bixler Appointed C.I.F. Secretary 


Paul H. Bixler, librarian of Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, has accepted 
appointment as secretary of the ALA’s Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom. Bixler, 
chairman of the Ohio Library Association’s 
Intellectual Freedom Committee, succeeds 
David K. Berninghausen, librarian at Cooper 
Union, New York. Chairman of the ALA 
Intellectual Freedom Committee is William 
Dix, librarian, Rice Institute Library, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Bixler has been Antioch College 
librarian since 1935. He was an instructor 
in English at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
1924-26; served as a reporter on the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer and Cleveland Press, 
1926-27. He has been chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board of the Antioch Review since 
1943; was president of the Ohio Library 
Association, 1948-49 and a member of the 
ALA Council, 1948-51. 


College and Research Libraries 


College and Research Libraries will be 
distributed to all ACRL members paying 
ALA dues of $6 or more beginning with the 
issue for July 1952. The journal will be 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
JUNE 29-JULY 5, 1952 


kept to its present size of at least 96 pages 
and the present high quality of paper and 
printing. 

To promote this move the Association ot 
College and Reference Libraries (a division 
of ALA) has made a direct mail appeal to 
more than 2,600 libraries. This calls at- 
tention to the usefulness of the journal and 
the advantages of ACRL and ALA member- 
ship. A special effort is being made to in- 
crease the volume of advertising in spite of a 
considerable rate increase. 

Membership distribution of the journal 
has been a goal of the Association for a 
number of years. While the financing of the 
venture is still “in doubt,” it is hoped that 
the increase in membership and advertising 
revenue will be sufficient to turn the trick. 
About 600 present nonmember subscribers 
will continue to receive the journal at the 
regular rate. Free subscriptions to about 85 
foreign libraries around the world are being 
continued in the interest of international 
good will. 

Among new features in College and Re- 
search Libraries are the periodic review of 
new reference tools by Miss Constance 
Winchell (to supplement the 7th edition of 
her Guide to Reference Books) and the 
wealth of statistical information on college 
libraries in each January issue. 


ALA Staff Appointment 

Charles F. Moritz was appointed to The 
Booklist staff as an adult book assistant on 
April 14. Mr. Moritz comes from the New 
York Public Library system where he was 
acting first assistant in the Woodstock 
Branch and a discussion leader in the “Ex- 
ploring the American Idea” film forum pro- 
gram. He engaged in other adult education 
and public relations activities of the library 
and had prepared several articles and read- 
ing lists for the New York Public Library 
Branch Book News. Mr. Moritz received 
the faculty’s Joseph Towne Wheeler award 
when he graduated from the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. Follow- 
ing graduation he joined the staff of the 
Yale University Library where he served in 
the Rare Book Room, and in the United 
Nations Documents Division and the Refer- 
ence Department. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


DEMOCRACY: 


in terms of— 
“to be well informed” 


in relationship to— 





cultures of the world’s peoples 


ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY of 
primitive music on records from many 
lands; authoritative, documented. These 
records point out: customs of world’s peo- 
ples, religions and ceremonies, beliefs and 
concepts, mores, work and play activity, in- 
fluence of one culture upon another, simi- 
larities and differences of cultures. 


Among the many cultures available are: 
American Indian, Haiti, Cuba, Peru, 
France, Indonesia, India, Africa, Pales- 
tine, Negro, Spain, Ethiopia, Japan, Korea. 





aes eae 
CaaS? > 
zz tae oe 





$ 4 Saxo 
Being 2 8a: See 89 iE FIIT 





Visit our booth and ask for complete çata- We hope you will visit our exhibit 


log including recommended records for 
children, Songs to Grow On and Folk B O O T H = A 1 9 
Tales from Indonesia and West Africa, 


write to: Folkways Records, 117 West 46 The Waldorf Astoria 


St N.Y. 36. 
MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 











Takes 2 minutes! Costs 2 cents! 


NEW! CATAL 


ALL POCKET SIZE BOOKS 


BIND MAGAZINES 
WITH A BRUSH 


and Demco’s 
amazing 


NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC 
CONCENTRATE 
Bind a whole volume | 

of back numbers with it 
a brush! Demco's IF a 
NORBOND dries in ai 





FREE! 
At Booth C-12 
ALA Waldorf 


Convention 





Pick you your copy of the only complete catalog 


(which sells for 25¢) of all the available books 
of all the important publishers in the 25¢ pocket 
book field. 


minutes to a transpar- my 
ent, flexible, unbeliev- Woa Now you can obtain books you have always 


ably strong binding. ri wanted. Thousands of reprints of $2.00 to $5.00 
SAVES CURRENT NUMBERS books . . . fiction, art, science, classics, hobbies, 


Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives magazines a slick, 


flexible, permanent cover. Last If you are not attending the convention, send 
months longer! 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 






sports, biographies, etc. 


10¢ to cover handling cost and we'll be glad to 





send you a copy. 


HANDY SIZE BOOKS 
Box 49B, New York 19, N.Y. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis.® New Haven 2, Conn. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


HEAD LIBRARIAN—Man. Graduate library 
school degree, M.A. some Ph.D. work, desires 
position as head of university or liberal arts col- 
lege library. Now in charge of active college 
library. Knowledge of building planning, li- 
brary instruction, audio-visual services. $6,000. 
B 423 

Woman, M.A., B.S., administrative experience 
in college and public libraries, wishes position 
as head librarian in medium-sized public library. 
B 424. 

Cataloging or reference in college or public 
library. Woman, M.A. in subject field, B.S., 
some graduate work in library science. B 425. 

Government documents librarian, A.B., B.S. 
in L.S., 10 yrs. experience, desires position in 
documents work in college or university library. 
B 439. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIAN—Woman. M.A. in 
subject field, M.S.L.S., college and university li- 
brary experience wishes special library position, 
or in charge of reserve reading room, college or 
university library. B 443. 

University or college position desired. A.B., 
B.S. in L.S. 1948. 4 yrs. professional library 
experience. B 445. 

Woman, expert cataloger, handles Latin, 
German, French well, Portuguese less, and 
Russian a little. Wants position as head cata- 
loger in college or university library. $4,000. 
B 448. 

Experienced woman, B.S. in L.S., interested 
in position as librarian of college or university. 
B 449. 

Art librarian, A.B., B.L.S., 12 years experi- 
ence, desires position in college or museum li- 
brary in East or Midwest. B 451. 

High school and junior college librarian with 
A.B. and full library training desires summer 
position. Special library, reference or work 
with young people preferred. Wide experience. 
B 456. 

Yen for summer travel causing woman li- 
brarian to seek permanent 10 mos. position 
within commuting distance N.Y.C. B.L.S., 4 yrs. 
experience Public & University libraries includ- 
ing reference, circulation, cataloging, administra- 


tion. B 458. 


Positions Open 


LIBRARIANS: for the Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, a growing system in Borough of 
Queens, New York City. Library degree, salary 
$3,000 plus $250 cost of living bonus, annual 


increments, 40 hour week, month vacation, 


liberal sick leave, state retirement plan. Write 
full details. Lillian Pearce, Queens Borough 
Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 
32, N.Y. 

Head librarian, L.S. degree, experienced. 
Salary $3800-4200 depending on experience. 
Month’s vacation, retirement system, 36 hours, 
five day week. Three assistants. Apply: Presi- 
dent of Board, Patchogue Library, Patchogue, 
N.Y. Position open, Sept. 1. 

Chief Cataloger (L.S. degree); oil and agri- 
cultural city,.central California. 40 hr. wk., 
vacation, sick leave, congenial staff. Some ref- 
erence and circulation. Salary $3652 and up. 
Apply: Librarian, Coalinga District Library, 
Coalinga, California. 

Museum library needs reference assistant with 
library training and art or architectural back- 
ground, reading knowledge at least one foreign 
language. 35-hr., 5-day week. $3,000. B 452. 

CHILDREN’S LN., B.A. and L.S., preferably 
with exp. Salary $2900-3700 in annual incre- 
ments of $200. Retirement and sick leave, 1 
mo. vacation, 38 hour week. Beautiful ch. rm., 
exc. working cond., pleasant small city in the 
East. B 454. 

TECHNICAL PROCESSES librarian. L.S. 
graduate, 4 years experience not necessarily in 
technical processes. In large Midwestern City. 
State retirement plan. Salary depends on qualifi- 
cations. B 453. 

Opening for two professional librarians at 
Gonzaga University Library. Assistant Li- 
brarian position includes supervision, salary 
$3,300; Cataloger, $3,000. 40 hour week, no 
night or Sunday work; one month vacation. 
Apply to Rev. Clifford Carroll, S.J., Gonzaga 
University Library, Spokane 2, Washington. 

Order and Young People’s librarians in city 
library. 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, liberal 
sick leave, state retirement plan, congenial staff, 
advantages of 250,000 population area, three 
colleges and musical interests. Give minimum 
salary expected. Davenport Public Library, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Head of chil- 
dren’s work in new branch library. Salary de- 
pends on experience and other qualifications. 
Apply: Librarian, Cleveland Heights Public 
Library, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT—ADULT WORK—MAIN Ll- 
BRARY. Readers advisory and some reference. 
Interest or training in publicity very desirable. 
Good salary. Apply: Librarian, Cleveland 
Heights Public Library, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 

Wanted—Children’s Librarian, also Cataloger 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum §2.25. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


Rates for 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be 
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POSITIONS 


for public library, in attractive midwest suburb. 
5 day week, month vacation, salary $3200 up 
depending on experience. B 457. 

Positions open: To start summer or early 
autumn; two cataloguers, one assistant acquisi- 
tions librarian, one readers’ services librarian. 
Library 280,000 volumes in liberal arts college. 
Salary and grade depend on training, experience 
and personal qualifications. Please address 
inquiries and information about yourself to 
Eileen Thornton, Librarian, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in charge. Col- 
lege and accredited library school degrees re- 
quired. At least three years experience. One 
month vacation; one month sick leave; retire- 
ment; 40-hour week. Under Civil Service. 
Salary $3,390 to $4,085 with $25 monthly 
bonus. Position open September 1, 1952. Ap- 
_ ply Librarian, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

County Library needs librarian for school and 
catalog work, L.S. degree required ($232-$296); 
school librarian, L.S. degree and 2 years pro- 
fessional experience required, ($244-$311). Ap- 
ply: County Civil Service, 236 Third Street, San 
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Bernardino, California. 

HEAD CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
with L.S. degree and public library experience 
for library in Chicago suburban community. 5 
day, 37-hour week, vacation, sick leave and re- 
tirement plan. Salary $3400. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Maywood Public Library, Maywood, 
Illinois. 

Assistant Personnel Director $4934-5284, 
youth and adult librarians in the branch serv- 
ice $3686-4016, or $4087-4672, depending on 
experience. Fifth year degree, excellent refer- 
ences and interview required. Alertness and 
originality valued. Write Bernard Van Horne, 
Personnel Director, Detroit 2, or see him at 
New York Conference. 

ASSISTANT CATALOG LIBRARIAN. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for Lib. Sch. Grad. Midwest 
metropolitan college. 37% hr. wk., faculty rank, 
liberal vacation, sick leave, retirement. Begin 
at $3660. B 459. 

ASSISTANT CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. 
New position. Excellent opportunity for Lib. 
Sch. Grad. Midwest metropolitan college. 37% 
hr. wk., faculty rank, liberal vacation, sick leave, 
retirement. Begin at $3660. B 460. 
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LIBRARIES Everywhere GOPY ANYTHING Anywhere 











Portatde PHOTO-COPIFR 


Used by librarians at University of Alabama, Beloit, Con- 
necticut, Cornell, Duke, Florida, Georgia, Haverford, Illi- 
nois, lowa State, Kentucky, Loyola, Maryland, Miami, 
Michigan, Mt. Holyoke, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Carolina State, Notre Dame, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rensse- 
laer, Rutgers, Smith, Southern Illinois, Stanford, Union, 
Vassar, Washington State, and Yale, it's truly PORTABLE; 
fits in briefcase; makes clear copies for only 7¢; needs no 
darkroom and affords time and money savings. Models as 
low as $39.00. Write for FREE FOLDER today. 


F. G. LUDWIG Associates 


| Pease Rd. Woodbridge, Conn. 
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© a 
End drudgery of a Contoura-copy full- 
longhand-copying and page graphs, charts, 
provi-reading notes. $ maps, prints or parts 
Contoura - copied of pages, stamps, sig- 
manuscripts and doc- natures, from books 
uments are letter-per- @ that can’t be taken 
fect, need nochecking. from library. 
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Replace missing or 
damaged pages from 
duplicate volumes. 
Copy passages from 
rare or single copy 
editions for reserve 
book shelf. 





Contoura-copy ex- 
cerpts, or entire pages 
up to 8⁄2” x 14”, 
from non-circulating 
books without lugging 
heavy volumes to 
photo copy company. 
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New Books from 


WORLD 


for Young Readers 


WILD STALLION 

by BUD MURPHY, Illustrated by William T. 
Moyers. Ages 10-14. July 7th, $2.50. 

THE MONGREL OF MERRYWAY 


FARM 
by JULIE CAMPBELL TATHAM. Illustrated by 
Edwin Megargee. Ages 8-14. August 11th, $2.50. 


PAT’S HARMONY 
by PAGE COOPER. Illustrated by Oliver Grim- 
ley. Ages 9-15. August llth, $2.50. 


MONKEY SHINES 

by EARL SCHENCK MIERS. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. Ages 10-15, August 11th, $2.50. 

THE WARDROBE BOOK 


(A Rainbow Playbook ) 
by LEO MANSO, Ages 6-11. August 25th, $1.00. 


TALES OF THE RAILS 
edited by VERONICA HUTCHINSON. Illus- 
trated. Ages 9-16. September 15th, $2.50. 


THE SILVER PURSE 
by ELISA BIALK. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
Ages 10-16. October 6th, $2.50. 


GETTING ALONG 
by ELLEN WALES WALPOLE and ELIZABETH 
ELSBREE. Ages 10-16. October 6th, $2.50. 


FUN WITH MATHEMATICS 


by JEROME S. MEYER. Ages 11-16. October 


17th, $2.75. 


THE LOMBARDY CHILDREN 
by HELENE LAIRD. Illustrated by Peter Bur- 
chard. Ages 9-15. October 17th, $2.50. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Cleveland and New York 








peesnemeenntcestiory 
BRITAIN 1952 


An official Reference Handbook 
compiled from official and authori- 
tative sources by the Central Office 
of Information, the Handbook pro- 


vides up-to-date factual and statis- 


tical basic data on the main aspects 
of life in the United Kingdom. In- 
cludes separate breakdowns of 
Northern Ireland, England, Wales 
and Scotland. $2.00 Post Paid 


Order Now from 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 

















WE ome 


TO NEW YORK, 
Librarians ! 


See our attractive display of Follett 
Life-Time Library Bindings 


PERMA BOUND 


CELLO BUCK 
DURO TUFF 


MEET US AT BOOTH J-26 
WALDORF ASTORIA 


WILCOX and FOLLETT CO. 


1255 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 





American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 

request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 


HE American College Bureau operates in all 

divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library divsion and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 








LIBRARIANS: ATTENTIONI 
If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
AND HARD- 
OUT-OF-PRINT “33.643° BOOKS 
Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 





MEND BOOKS WITH A BRUSH 







THE MAGIC“PAINT-ON” PLASTIC 


Use inexpensive NORBOND to mend 
books, bind magazines, make quick, 
easy, permanent repairs. Simply ‘paint 
it on’ with a brush —no skill required. 
Average mending time — 2 minutes; 
average cost — 2 cents. Cuts binder 
bills in half! Fast-drying NORBON 

remains transparent and flexible, won't 
crack or peel. Dozens of valuable uses. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin ® New Haven 2, Connecticut 


A LANDMARK 


for Librarians 
Visit B&N’s 


Scholarly Book Department 


150,000 volumes 
of used and new, current and 
out-of-print books selected 
for libraries 


Thousands of scarce scholarly books 


recently received from England. 


All Books arranged by subjects 


in well-lighted sections. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 


Established 1874 


coer | case} 


(MOEPENOEN 


Fifth Avenue at 18th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
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PLEASE VISIT US AT BOOTH E-16 AT THE WALDORF 


For Forty-Eight Years 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


HAS STOOD FOR 
THE BEST IN LIBRARY SERVICE 
ANY BOOK — ANY PUBLISHER — ANY BINDING 


HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
The Sturdiest Book That Money Can Buy 


HUNTTING *PLASTI-KLEER ECONOMY BINDING 
* Registered Trade Mark of Bro-Dart Industries 


Completely reconstructed and recased in the publisher's cloth cover which has 
been made water, germ and vermin proof, and covered with a Plasti-Kleer jacket 


that keeps the cover clean and attractive. 


To These We Have Just Added 


ANEW SERVICE 


PRE-PRIMERS — PRIMERS — READERS, Ist, 2nd, 3rd Grades 


Singer sewed and attractively pre-bound for School and Public Libraries. Send for 
List of Titles Available or, better yet, let us send you a volume on approval, that 


you may discover for yourself their value to your library collection. 


May We Remind You? 


We are glad to supply any book in Publisher’s Binding, if desired. 
We are exclusive agents for Cutter Tables. 


All inquries and requests for our Juvenile Catalogs and Adult Monthly Lists will 
receive our prompt attention. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


Library Specialists 





29 Worthington Street Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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FOR LIBRARIES! The Personal Book Shop 
Our players are equipped with an extra 

jack for individual earphone listening to be | Boston 1 75 Mass. 

used in Libraries, Speech Classes, etc. | 

They play 


ALL SPEEDS 


78—33'/,—45 RPM 


ALL SIZES WHOLESALERS TO 


7—I17'/. inches 
ALL KINDS SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


tesla cet 
Long Playing, ne ar “kee j 
rE Baton dai- One of the largest book stocks in 


and Transcriptions. 
j the country ° Books of all U. S. 


publishers * Generous discounts ° 


Cos OAT 





High Fidelity - Versatile - Low Priced. 





NEW! NEW! Helpful catalogs and lists * ‘The 
Earphone Aggregate Box famous “‘Personal”’ service. 
A special attachment that enables the | 
use of 10 headsets. only $9.65 : 
Write for complete 
Write for our 1952 Catalog. information 
-d| See our Exhibits at the be 
Coming Library Conventions! SEE US AT THE CONFERENCE 
AUDIO-MASTER CORP. BOOTH W-20 


341 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








The Symbol of the West 


IN 






QUALITY 
AND 
SERVICE 


Welcome to Booth E-17 at ALA Conference 
New York City 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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is important ? 











JOHN E, 








COMPANY 
è I716 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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Well, if you're planning to purchase 
library furniture, it certainly is. outs 
Because, although you may not have real- 
ized it, each of those little drawings rep- 
"resents an important construction feature 
of our “New Life” Library Furniture. 


There are lots more of them, too—and 
you should become thoroughly familiar 
with all. 


Because, only then can you properly ana- 
lyze, compare, and evaluate, and deter- - 
mine precisely what you want in your 
library furniture. 


Construction is just one of many impor- 
tant elements you will want to investigate 
carefully. Company policy, furniture | 
‘design and quality are important ele- 
ments, too. Our Catalog L-50, available 
upon request, will give you some details. 
Our field representative can give you 
many more, Request that we have him call, 


€ LIBRARY FURNITURE 


arco’s FAMouS HOW TO” Books 
for steady profitable YEAR-ROUND SALES 














Se Become An Officer ccc 
or Non-Com in eu 0 fu ae 
the Armed Forces COLLEGE ENTRA ntrance Tests 









TESTS 

ss “Must” reading for anyone 
i who wants to go to college. 
Lists hundreds of colleges and 
universities—tells what en- 
trance tests each one gives— 
and shows how to get a high 
mark on any type! Written by 
Alison Peters, this is a new, 
revised, completely up-to-date 


Once again there’s a ready-made 
market for this helpful book! 
Shows how to get a high mark on 
the Classification Intelligence Test 
—the test every inductee and vol- 
unteer (50,000 of them every 
month) takes upon entering the 
Pare! Forces . ae and on vaan 
their future military career de- Mg 
pends. Over 1,000,000 copies sold! 1952 Edition. 


PRACTICE FOR THE ARMY F ces EES HOW TO PASS COLLEGE 
TESTS $2.00 Sa ENTRANCE TESTS . . $2.50 


GR 
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Recognize Any 
U. S. Fighting Plane 


Now—a wonderful pictorial album of the newest 
U.S. fighting planes. Scores of thrilling photos 


Perform Hundreds of 
Exciting Magic Tricks 


Norman Hunter, one of the world’s most 





famous magicians, now reveals how to perform 
over 500 tricks—from a simple vanishing card 
trick to the spectacular ‘‘sawing-the-lady-in-half.” 
Simple, easy-to-follow directions, over 500 how- 
to-do-it illustrations and photos. 400 pages. 


SUCCESSFUL MAGIC FOR AMATEURS $3.50 


and complete description of each plane—speed, 
armament, range, etc. Also contains explanations 
of military aircraft symbols, definitions of aero- 


nautical terms. By Lt. Com. D. W. Cox, Jr. 
(USN 
U.S. FIGHTING PLANES—1952 ...... $2.00 


ARCO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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There are : 


154,363,986 SONG WRITERS 
in the United States! 


Everybody is a potential Song Writer! How many in your community? 
Did you know that most of today’s song hit melodies are taken from 
the public domain? 


Here is an economical service you can provide for all your music 
patrons: budding song writers; serious music students; teachers; local 
bands and orchestras...in fact, musical organizations of all kinds. 


...only 


2¢ 


per card 





If you’re attending the ALA convention at the Waldorf, 
please visit our booth...see this service demonstrated. 
And, if you’re not attending the convention send for 
samples and complete information. 


SONG-DEX LIBRARY SERVICE 


BOX 49, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 











HISTORY OF THE 


SECOND WORLD 
WAR A 





United Kingdom 
Civil Histories 
Edited by W. K. Hancock 






British War Economy... . $4.75 
Problems of Social Policy. . $5.75 

Statistical Digest of 
S00 Wits és s0%ecia a S750 
ao 20k ae k ee 844 RTS 
Olle 645s eHnd ccd bay 8495 
Economic Blockade .... . $8.00 
Post Paid 


MASTERPIECES IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


A picture book illustrating some 250 objects or groups 
in the Museum’s collections, arranged on the lines of the 
primary galleries. Includes European art from late 
Roman times to early 19th century, with separate sec- 
tions for Islamic, Indian, and Far Eastern art. 134 pp- 
of illustrations. $1.90 Post Paid 

Also in Limited Cloth Edition $2.85 Post Paid 

















A GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES 


A complete guide to the libraries of the British Govern- 
ment departments. Includes basic information on the 
various libraries, an index to Government publications 
held by the libraries, and an index, arranged accordin 

to the Universal Decimal Classification, of subjects desk 
with in the library material. $1.70 Post Paid 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza ¢ New York 20, N. Y. 
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Stacks on right side of aisle are of Art Metal Bracket-Type Stacks. On left side of aisle are Newspa- 
per shelves which permit storage of large bound volumes across full depth of double faced range. 


ART METAL BRACKET TYPE BOOKSTACKS 
IN FONDREN LIBRARY, RICE INSTITUTE 


Fondren Library at Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas, is one of the most re- 
cent library installations made by Art 
Metal. It is a spacious library with 
stacks on five floors, basement and mez- 
zanine providing a book capacity for 
600,000 volumes. All stacks are of the 
bracket type. Newspaper shelving is also 
used and in several sections, Art Metal 
accessories Convert ranges into periodi- 
cal shelving. Included in the library are 
Art Metal carrell desks in 
both open and closed styles. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION 






Art Matal 


Jamestown, New York 


Other outstanding Art Metal Library 
installations include the Harvey S. 
Firestone Library at Princeton Univer- 
sity, Lamont Library at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Duke University, Miami Public 
Library, Charles Hayden Library at 
M. I. T. and Fordham Univ. Library. 
Art Metal Library Equipment will be 
on display at the Americar’ Library As- 
sociation Conference at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, June 29 
to July 5. Be sure to visit the Art Metal 
Exhibit Booths: A-16, A-18, 
A-20. 





JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
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COMPANY 





There's a 








edition for 
every library? 





Choose the one best fitted to your needs 


microcards of newsweek, 


3” x 5" in size, are mailed to subscribers 
each week. Complete with index and 
annotations, a full year’s copies require 
only two inches of your files. 


microfilms of newsweek 


are issued twice-yearly on 35mm. film. Reels cover 
Jan.-June and July-Dec. issues. Indexes are given 
at the beginning and end of each reel and 

weekly tables are enlarged for added usefulness. 


bound volumes of newsweek 


are issued twice a year with covering 
indexes. Two sturdy red volumes enclose the 
issues of Jan.-June and July-Dec. 


These modern library services keep the 
magazine beyond the reach of thoughtless borrowers— 


—but are in the reach of your budget: 


each $15.00 per year ° $7.50 for 6 months 


Regular subscriptions for the periodical 
room specially priced at $4.50 a year. 


Newsweek, 152 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Bookstacks, Carrels and Book 
Conveyors Function in America’s Newest, 
Most Modern Libraries—Large and Small! 


You secure greatest benefits in new construction ù 
and remodeling by utilizing the unmatched skill | A 
and experience of Virginia Metal Products, pace- 
maker to progress in library equipment engineer- 
ing and manufacture! 













Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, — 
Columbus, Ohio. Bracket type carrel units. Solid panel 
dividers, wire mesh gate. 


Ohio State University, Howard August Smith, University 
Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, 
Columbus, Ohio. Multi-tier bracket solid plate shelves. 










dart E i Steel VMP Bookstacks and Shelves never warp, 
$ J Viv @ hS es aggre F 9 eae p 
TEA ; ; sag or crack. Give you maximum space utilization 


a erai PE a8 
Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, 


Columbus, Ohio. Conveyor unloading station. by occupying minimum floor area. Provide better 


ventilation to greatly increase book life, 
eliminate rot. 


The clean sweeping lines of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
... the flush, modern appearance of the shelving, 
the luxurious baked-on finish, make VMP Book- 
stacks the ultimate in beauty and distinction. 


FREE: Illustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just write 


“‘Bookstack"’ on letterhead or card and mail today. 
Dept. ALA-78 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


1112 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Personnel Organization and Procedure; A Manual Suggested for Use in 


Public Libraries 
> and 


Personnel Organization and Procedure; A Manual Suggested for Use in 
College and University Libraries 


Prepared by the Subcommittee on Personnel Organization and Pro- 
cedure of the Board on Personnel Administration, these manuals are 
guides to personnel procedures for trustees, administrators, and staff 
members. They cover objectives, organization and administration, re- 
lationships with community, position classification, salaries, appoint- 
ments, tenure, staff development, service ratings, promotions, welfare 


and economic security, and staff relationships. Each 64p., $1.00. 


Retirement for Librarians. 1951. $2.00 
Position Classification and Salary Administration in Libraries. 

179; |29 
Economic Status of Library Personnel. 1950. 2.00 
Supervising Library Personnel. 1950. 50 


Descripitive List of Professional and Non-professional Duties in 
Libraries. 1948. 1.50 


Personnel Service Rating Report. 1948. 25 copies, $1; 50, $1.50; 
100, $2.75; 500, $12.50; 1000, $19. 


Rating a Staff for Promotion and Demotion. 1940 25 
Civil Service and Libraries. | 947. .65 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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The appointment of Mrs, Grace Stevenson as Associate Executive Secretary 


is announced elsewhere in this issue, Her acceptance of the position 
brings to an end a careful search for candidates to fill this important 
position, Our thanks go to all who helped with advice and time, We are 
so glad to have her with us, 


This is written just a few days before the opening of the New York Con- 
ference. The Local Committee in New York has carried a tremendous job 
which they have handled with enthusiasm and much hard work, Right now-- 
and it will be the same throughout the Conference--we at Headquarters who 
have assisted them are very conscious of their heavy contribution to the 
planning and operation of the Conference, 


A very interesting letter is at hand from J, F. W. Bryon, Borough Librarian 
of Eccles in Manchester, England? He writes in part: "I am anxious to get 
in touch with an American colleague whose library and area corresponds in 
important respects with mine, with a view to the regular exchange of views 
and ideas, and I shall be very grateful if you can help me to trace such a 
one", Mr, Bryon's letter gives many interesting details on his library and 
community and we should be glad to hear from anyone who might like to know 
more of what he has in mind, 


Yoyr attention is invited, especially, to the articles in this issue by 
Mr. Fenton and Mr, Bloss on whether librarians are necessary and how to 
tell one, We hope you will also like the special Conference photographic 
feature, 


These days before the Conference are busy and exciting for everyone, Much 
of my time has been occupied in preparing for the various meetings of the 
Executive Board, Of prime and perenniel consideration is the budget. We 
have given much thought to the present and future activities of the Head- 
quarters staff of the Association and have tried to relate these to the 
funds we are likely to have available for 1952-53, I hope especially that 
we can improve and expand our efforts directed at an Increase in the Member- 
ship and Increase in Service, I am looking forward especially to the meet- 
ing of the Executive Board with representatives of divisions and other 
national library groups for this is a great area for cooperative and united 
effort, 


The American Heritage Project held an Evaluation Conference, May 27-29, at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, The meeting covered: Reports from 
Area Supervisors, The Place of the American Heritage Discussion Group. in 
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the Community, Administrative Problems, Leader Training Program, Materials, 
Publicity, and a most interesting and helpful discussion on Evaluation by 
Dr, Edgar Dale, 


Personal to the Editor: This is about as far as I can get this time-- or 


else I'll be conflicting with Conference announcements that will be made by 
other persons, 


A special Memo to Members 
WE 
HOPE 
YOU 
ENJOYED 
THE 


CONFERENCE! 


Brik kee <4 


David H, Clift 
Executive Secretary 


June 23, 1952 
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Creative Librarianship 


È THE MATHEMATICAL field we find the phrase “creative mathematics.” The term 
evidently means that beyond such studies as arithmetic and geometry lies an 
undefined mathematical universe which, once sighted, excites and compels the 
imaginative mind. The concept quite naturally suggests to us the parallel, “crea- 
tive librarianship.” For there are indications that beyond the known techniques of 
circulation, reserved book rooms, and public relations lies a library universe, also 
unmapped and unbounded. One suspects, strangely enough, that it may be the 
same universe that attracts the mathematician. Newton explored it under one 
light, Dewey under another. 

Short of an essay, one critical element of creative librarianship is worth noting. 
That is the importance of recognizing the idea—not necessarily what it is, but how 
it is sown, how it ripens, how to gather it. It does little harm, apparently, to forget 
the specific character of an idea, but not to observe how it becomes one is like 
waiting for darkness. It seems important to remember that an idea can come to 
us all in a piece after a reading in library literature or that it can slip in unnoticed 
from among thousands of others clamoring at a library conference. Sometimes an 
idea acts as a catalyst, bringing a loose arrangement of library ideas into sudden 
crystal. More often it sinks noiselessly below until, nurtured by several seasons 
of thought, it reappears as mysteriously as a Spring crocus. 

A knowledge of this, among other things, is essential to the practice of creative 
librarianship. 


N ANSWER TO our request in the May issue for suggestions for improving the serv- 

ices of the Bulletin, we have received three letters. Two of them were from 
friends, the other from a person who was really more interested in asking about 
something else. We are nonetheless grateful for three readers sufficiently interested 
to write. It indicates that there may be others who have thoughts on the subject 
but who have been just too busy to get them into a letter. 

In the meantime we have continued to solicit opinions and ideas from any who 
would listen. Not long ago we invited a group of interested librarians to meet at 
Headquarters for an all-day discussion of the Bulletin. The many fertile ideas 
derived from this source added to those already gathered, give a pretty good in- 
dication of how the Bulletin can be improved. 

In brief, it is the concensus of opinion that the Bulletin should, as far as possible, 
be made readable, unified in its point of view, and enlivened in format. Specific 
suggestions made over and over again recommend the use of biographical material 
in profile form; a continuing review of library trends in evidence throughout the 
country; an increase in illustrated articles, more informal than scholarly in character; 
and, for the record, a section of the more important ALA happenings. 

Funds permitting, planning for the Bulletin will be along these lines. We should 
say “membership permitting,” for the members, if they disagree with this general 
prospectus, still have the opportunity to instruct us differently. 

RLR, 


One Library World 


ROBERT BINGHAM Downs 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Inaugural Address Presented on July 4, 1952, 
at the ALA Annual Conference, New York City 


| gape events of the past thirty- 
five, and in particular the last fifteen, 
years have forced every clear-sighted per- 
son to the realization that all of us belong 
to one world, and, whether we like our 
neighbors or not, we shall have to live 
with them. 

It is scarcely less apparent, I believe, that 
we should recognize the concept of one 
library world. Increasingly, librarianship 
as it is practiced in the United States has 
become accepted as a standard which the 
rest of the globe is striving to attain. A 
survey of American library school enroll- 
ment last year revealed students from a 
total of thirty-six nations, representing all 
the six continents. Under the sponsorship 
of the Department of State, the Department 
of the Army, the Library of Congress, 
philanthropic foundations, and other agen- 
cies, numerous librarians have come from 
Latin America, Germany, Japan, and else- 
where for periods of observation and study 
here. The flow is not all in one direction. 
Within the past two or three years, Ameri- 
can librarians under Fulbright grants have 
been going abroad in growing numbers; an 
American faculty has been sent to staff a 
new library school in Japan; and individual 
experts traveled from the United States to 
advise on a variety of professional projects. 
Even greater in their impact, probably, are 
the approximately two hundred U. S. In- 
formation Centers now functioning in some 
sixty countries, carrying with them highly 
influential demonstrations of effective public 
and reference library service. 

On the research level, one of our notable 
cooperative enterprises, the F armington 
Plan, for acquisition of books from abroad, 
Owes a large measure of its success to the 
advisory services provided by national li- 
brary leaders in the areas at present com- 
prised in the plan. Another example is 
in the field of cooperative cataloging, where 
in several foreign countries beginnings are 


being made in the printing and exchange of 
cards for their own national publishing out- 
put, helping to relieve the Library of Con- 
gress of a portion of the huge task, a 
development that is particularly important 
for many minor and esoteric languages. 

Further illustrations of the global char- 
acter of librarianship could be multiplied, 
but those cited demonstrate the strong pre- 
vailing trends. Assuming, then, that we 
acknowledge the indivisibility of the library 
profession and accept the responsibilities of 
leadership which have naturally gravitated 
to us, are there not some direct implications 
for our own national library situation? Is 
not the fact that we are all librarians more 
significant than the fact we are any given 
species of librarian? Of course, we are in 
an age of specialization, when we must be 
catalogers, subject experts, reference work- 
ers and readers’ advisors, college, school, 
medical, law, business, governmental, and 
other types of librarians. We are over- 
looking the basic essentials, however, if we 
fail to perceive that each of the divisions 
is, in reality, a facet of a larger picture, 
differing in details, while being motivated by 
common objectives and the same intrinsic 
philosophy. 

In the American Library Association as 
constituted today is embodied the principles 
just described. Through democratic pro- 
cesses of change over the years, the Asso- 
ciation has continued to be fully responsive 
to the evolving needs of the profession, 
making provision through its divisions and 
other agencies, for representation of a wide 
range of specialized interests. At the same 
time, a high degree of autonomy has been 
achieved, to prevent the activities of any 
group from being unduly hampered or re- 
stricted by an all-powerful headquarters 
organization. It is the conclusion, I believe, 
of those who have helped to shape the 
present American Library Association that 
the Association is only as strong as its 
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component units. Therefore, it is estab- 
lished policy of the Headquarters staff, the 
Executive Board, and the Council to en- 
courage the systematic development of such 
individual parts as the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries, Public Li- 
braries Division, Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, and the American Association 
of School Librarians. 

There was a period, not many years ago, 
when the American Library Association was 
accused frequently of being primarily an 
organization of, by, and for public librarians. 
Other librarians, notably those from colleges, 
universities, and research libraries reported 
feeling out of place. The validity of this 
charge, if it were ever true, can no longer 
be seriously maintained. So successful, in 
fact, has been the infiltration of reference 
and research librarians that the public li- 
brarians now have a just basis for claims 
of discrimination. Witness, the choice of a 
university librarian as incoming president 
and of a college librarian as president-elect. 
But perhaps the pendulum will soon swing 
in the opposite direction again. 

It was the executive board’s recognition 
last year of the principle and value of unity 
in the library profession which caused it 
to recommend that the American Library 
Association become, in effect, a federation of 
library associations. In accordance with the 
Board’s action, all national library groups 
were invited, a few months ago, to partici- 
pate in the American Library Association as 
divisions or affiliates. Today, there are at 
least a dozen national library associations 
in the United States, exclusive of ALA 
divisions. These organizations are serving 
admirably the professional needs of medical, 
law, theatre, business, music, theological, 
and other important segments of the library 
field. Without a certain degree of integra- 
tion, however, such as could be achieved 
through federation, overlapping activities, 
competition, differences in objectives, and 
lack of complete understanding are prob- 
able, if not inevitable. It is my conviction 
that the American Library Association, in 
consultation and cooperation with its sister 
associations should continue efforts for a 
closer union of all organizations whose pur- 
pose is to develop and improve library 
service for all segments of the population. 
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We will, thereby, like Aesop’s fable of the 
bundle of faggots, find strength in numbers 
and solidarity. 

) 

These remarks are equally pertinent for 
our numerous local, state, and regional 
library groups. Unquestionably, we need 
a strong national association for over-all di- 
rection and guidance, but much can be 
accomplished on a decentralized basis that 
could not be done effectively on a national 
level. In this respect, at least, I am a firm 
states’ rightist. The state and regional 
associations are closer to the grass roots, 
are more intimately familiar with conditions 
in their areas, and better organized for the 
extension of library service into every com- 
munity in the country. It is my intention, 
as president of the Association during the 
coming year, to support by every practicable 
means the strengthening of state library 
association programs. In that way, we shall 
also be contributing to the health, vigor, and 
influence of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

May I conclude with a few remarks on 
my conception of the role of an ALA presi- 
dent. The honor is the highest which the 
Association can bestow. Looking back over 
the past seventy-six years, the list of men 
and women who have held the office is a 
distinguished and impressive one. Their 
contributions to the advancement of the 
profession were, and in numerous cases con- 
tinue to be, noteworthy. A deep feeling of 
responsibility and at times of inadequacy 
must possess anyone who now attempts to 
follow in their footsteps. Furthermore, in 
common with most aspects of modern life, 
the Association has grown immensely in 
size, complexity and scope, in contrast to 
the relatively simple organization which 
existed for, say, the first two generations 
of its history. I am also fully aware of the 
brevity of a one-year term of office. Even 
if one were of a radical turn of mind, it 
would be difficult to plot and stage a suc- 
cessful revolution in that short period of 
time. How much weight, then, can a single 
individual actually exert in the presidency 
of the Association? Perhaps not as great 
as may be supposed from superficial ob- 
servation, and yet, through active participa- 
tion in the Association’s varied interests, 
the role is not necessarily minor, or the 
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president a mere figurehead. At times, 
there are opportunities to lead and to blaze 
new trials—always an exhilarating experi- 
ence. For the most part, however, the 
president's contribution to the Association’s 
program is made through cooperation with 
others, and in particular by close collabora- 
tion with the Council and Executive Board, 
and by expediting in any feasible manner 


the work of divisions, boards, and com- 
mittees. In a democratic society, such as 
ours, these methods of operation seem to 
me the only truly appropriate ones. 

To further the high ideas of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, I pledge every 
effort of which I am capable in the year 
ahead, and I ask your full support and un- 
derstanding as we go forward. 


ALA Officers, 1952-53 


ALA officers for 1952-53 were installed at 
the Fourth General Session of the New York 
Conference on July 4, 1952. The total num- 
ber of ballots cast was 7456. 


President 

Robert Bingham Downs, president-elect 
of the American Library Association, was in- 
stalled as president at the close of the 71st 
Annual Conference. 

Mr. Downs is director of the University 
of Illinois Library School. He has been an 
ALA Councilor and chairman of a number of 
ALA committees and boards since joining 
the Association in 1929. He was also presi- 
dent of ACRL in 1940-41. In 1948 he went 
to Japan to help organize the National Diet 
Library, and returned to Japan in 1950 to 
survey possibilities of setting up the Japan 
Library School, financed by the Department 
of the Army and administered and super- 
vised by ALA. Mr. Downs has written and 
edited numerous professional library publi- 
cations, including several published by ALA. 


First Vice President 
(President-Elect) 

Flora B. Ludington, librarian of Mount 
Holyoke College, was chosen 1952-53 first 
vice president (president-elect) in the recent 
ALA election. 

Miss Ludington has been a member of the 
ALA Executive Board and chairman of a 
number of ALA committees and boards since 
joining the Association in 1922. She has 
also been chairman of the ALA International 
Relations Board since 1946, and in May of 
1947 she attended the thirteenth meeting of 


the International Library Committee in Oslo, 
Norway. 

Miss Ludington, who is a contributor to 
library and educational periodicals, is also 
adviser on U.S. Quarterly Book Review; 
sponsored by the Library of Congress. 





Flora B. Ludington 


As first vice president of ALA during 
1952-53, Miss Ludington will automatically 
assume the presidency of the Association at 
the close of the annual conference in Los 
Angeles next year. 


Second Vice President 
Lucile M. Morsch, chief, General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., since 1951, has 
been elected ALA second vice president for 
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1952-53. Miss Morsch has been very active 
in ALA affairs and served as a member of the 
ALA Council 1940-44; she was chairman of 
the Committee on Cooperative Cataloging 
1940-41; and was president, division of 
Catologing and Classification 1943-44. She 
has been a member of the association since 
1929. Miss Morsch is a contributor to vari- 
ous library periodicals and author of Catalog 
Department Manual, Check List of New 
Jersey Imprints 1784-1800; and editor, Li- 
brary Literature, 1921-19832. 


Treasurer 


Raymond C. Lindquist, librarian, Cuya- 
hoga County Public Library, Cleveland, 
` Ohio, has been elected ALA Treasurer for 
1952-53. He has been a member of the 
association since 1933 and served as a mem- 
ber of the ALA Council 1948-52; was presi- 
dent of the Ohio Library Association 1950- 
51. Mr. Lindquist has served on the Board 
of Education for Librarianship since 1951. 
He has been chairman of such committees as 
Library Extension Board, Federal Relations 
Committee, and Institution Libraries Com- 
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mittee. He was former editor of the New 
Jersey Library Bulletin and the Ohio Library 
Association Bulletin. i 


Executive Board 

Mae Graham, supervisor, School and 
Children’s Libraries, Library Extension Di- 
vision, State Department of Education, Balti- 
more, Md., and Eugene H. Wilson, director, 
University of Colorado Libraries, and pro- 
fessor of library science, Boulder, were 
elected to the ALA Executive Board for 
four-year terms. 

Council 


New members elected to four-year terms 
are: Anne H. Farrington, public library 
consultant, Wisconsin, Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison; Frederick Cromwell, 
librarian, University of Arizona Library, 
Tucson, Ariz., Howard M. Rowe, director, 
Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Marjorie Bruce Sing, assistant to librarian, 
Vancouver Public Library, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada; and Sidney Butler Smith, director 
University of Vermont Libraries, Burlington, 
vt. 


Official Report of ALA Election Returns 
1952 


Total number of ballots cast .......... 7456 
Total number of ballots for each candidate 


First Vice-President and President-elect 


Ludington, Flore By iiccias ances 4415 
Zimmerman, Mrs. Carma Russell ... 2978 
Second Vice-President 
Barker, Tommie Dora ............. 3552 
Mossel: Lucile My, occ ccc ciansasads 3759 
Treasurer 
Lindquist, Raymond C. ........... 4826 
Pereimon, Barry N erasini eai 2417 
Members of the Executive Board 
(For term 1952-56) 
Powell, Benjamin Edward ......... 2860 
Wion, Pageoe EL ireira 4227 
ei a a OEE 4564 
PON SOD 366654 rakita nk RS 2483 


Members of the Council 
(For term 1952-56) 


Cromwell, Frederick .............. 4129 
Omid; Jerrold saci snckiacncccuvesss 3090 
Farrington, Anne H. .............-. 4476 
Grafton. C.. Ernestine: 246.00 s02% 02 2637 
Her, Dive: Marian iroireisdircatesa 3482 
Lefevre, Alice Louise ..........200. 3715 
Eastlick, Jobi Taye? ri iiss s0e8055. 3091 
Rows, Howard M: ié¢siccseacivss. 4024 
Herrick, Mary Darrah ............. 3230 
Smith, Sidney Butler sissirisirriss 3900 
Jenkins, Kathleen R. .. .. 066656080 3346 
Sing, Marjorie Bruce .............. 3949 
Ballots voided as invalid ............. 5 


ALA ELECTION COMMITTEE 
Mary Z. Hilton 
Stillman K. Taylor 
Ralph Esterquest, Chairman 


Annual Report Display 


Mrs. ELIZABETH M. BAKER 





University Hospitals Library—Visual Display 
of an Annual Report 


IBRARY borrowers are seldom aware of 
information such as is incorporated in 
an annual report. From the point of view 
of the librarian it should be decidedly 
advantageous to publicize pertinent facts 
and figures, but the question always arises: 
How can such statistics be presented at- 
tractivelyP With the help of several staff 
members with artistic ideas and a pro- 
pensity for percentages we did some ex- 
perimenting with circulation statistics. 

Although the General Library serves 
staff and patients, it is the former who use 
the library for reading and reference. The 
visual display was, therefore, pointed di- 
rectly to the staff. Thus, the statistics 
shown are staff circulation rather than the 
total staff-patient circulation. 

As the picture indicates, a series of four 
graphs plus one general information poster 
is the basis of the display. Each bar of the 
graph has an individual color. A ribbon 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Baker is librarian of the General 
Library, University Hospitals of Cleveland, Ohio. 


of the same shade ties the bar to an ap- 
propriate book and, in one case, to wire 
figures. Each graph directs attention to a 
particular phase of staff circulation statis- 
tics. Reading from left to right: 

Graph # I-—Categories in which book 
circulation fall—i.e. rental, non-rental, books 
borrowed from Cleveland Public Library. 

Graph # 2-—Percentage of books and 
periodicals circulated. 

General Information Poster. 

Graph # 3—Percentage comparison of 
books circulated to staff and patients. 

Graph # 4—Percentage of type of books 
circulated—i.e. fiction, non-fiction, juvenile, 
foreign. 

There were comments on several scores: 
The staff were amazed to see how much 
they read; they were highly interested in 
the types of books read and, incidentally, 
not a few learned that the library had 
juvenile and foreign literature; they all 
chuckled over the wire figures and agreed 
that the display was eye-catching. Our 
experiment was a success and you can be 
sure it was balm to our somewhat anxious 
hearts to hear: “Say, this is good!” 
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A Layman Asks— 


Are Librarians Necessary? 


ALFRED H. FENTON 


s OF this moment, I am about four strides 
A off second base, and any smart catcher 
need only to whip the ball to the shortstop 
to tag me out. However, this situation is 
not of my choosing and so if I am thrown 
out, it will make little impression on a hide 
that has been toughened by a variety of 
thumps, bumps and wallops. 

I was asked to give a layman’s view 
of libraries, books, librarians, and/or the 
library profession. And in turning the 
project over in my mind, I, no doubt, was 
influenced by the current steel situation. 
The thought occured to me: what would 
happen if all the librarians in the United 
States were suddenly to walk off their jobs? 

Supposing Local 47, Amalgamated Li- 
brary Workers of America, C.A.LF.O.L., 
were to advise Clarence Sherman of the 
Providence Public Library that they were 
fed up and were going to strike unless 
they received higher wages, a voice in man- 
agement, and a variety of fringe benefits, 
such as time and one half for those working 
on the information desk and being forced to 
answer foolish questions from an overbear- 
ing public, or perhaps time and one half 
for reference librarians who were fed up 
with helping social climbers find obscure 
branches in wild shrubbery, or perhaps the 
right to smoke on duty, not to mention 
forty-five paid holidays, retirement at fifty 
on full pay and numerous health insurance 
programs. And supposing that Brother 
Sherman said, “Don't be silly,” and Local 
47 walked off the job. 

Presumably it would be followed by the 
staffs of all the private, public, collegiate, 
and sundry libraries in the country. 

Well, what would happen? 

My immediate guess is that not too much 
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would happen because librarians, unfortu- 
nately, are dealing as much in ideas as 
they are in books. The long-range results, 
I feel, would have a definite effect on our 
culture and civilization. However, the 
short-range results might not be as definite. 

Any big industrial strike has its reverbera- 
tions on allied industries and, naturally, a 
strike of librarians would effect at least the 
book publishing world, which in turn would 
cause some effect on paper making, printing 
and binding. Now I am not interested in 
putting people out of work, but it does seem 
to me that to stop the publishing business 
temporarily might not be a bad thing, It 
might give us a chance to catch up on some 
of our reading. Certainly, there is much 
more material published these days, than 
any One person can catalogue, let alone read. 
Of course the government undoubtedly 
would come to the aid of the book publish- 
ers so that all the materials of printing would 
go into government subsidized pamphlets 
and books, and that certainly would not be 
good. But these problems are not as im- 
portant to my mind as what would happen 
to the users of libraries. 

In the first place, who does use our li- 
braries? Not as many persons as librarians 
would wish. The detective story fans, the 
romance novel readers, the genealogists, the 
authors, the students and researchers come 
first to my mind. What would these people 
do if our libraries were closed to them? 
Well, the detective story fans might turn to 
beating their wives or liquor, or they might 
even take up some practical pursuit such as 
historical research, or photography, or they 
might possibly get involved in a little exer- 
cise. The readers of romantic literature, or 
perhaps I should say novels, no doubt would 
turn to the movies and television. And the 
genealogists would be forced to turn to per- 
haps primary sources or, failing that, bridge. 

The students and the researchers are some- 
thing else again, however. Students must 
have books from which to study and it is 
possible that they would be forced to pur- 

(Continued on page 242) 
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A Librarian Writes— 


How to Tell a Librarian 


MEREDITH BLOSS 


HERE IS some confusion in the public 

mind about what librarians do and what 
they are and I think it ought to be dissi- 
pated. 


One of the rea- 
sons it is hard to 
tell a librarian is 
that so many peo- 
ple in libraries are 
really working at 
other occupations. 
There are business 
managers, educa- 
tors, social work- 
ers, mechanics and 
inventors, politi- 
cians, salesmen, 
architects, and peo- 
ple of no particular vocational persuasion 
who “like books” and are therefore ideally 
suited for library work. Another reason 
some find it difficult to distinguish librarians 
from other people is that there are a great 
many misconceptions about what librarians 
look like. 

I thought about this last summer when 
a Chicago waitress told another man and me 
that we couldn’t possibly be librarians be- 
cause we didn’t “look dusty enough.” She 
had a picture of librarianship in her mind 
from somewhere but it obviously didn’t jibe 
with the facts. I thought then and still be- 
lieve that dustiness is not a pertinent recogni- 
tion trait to apply to librarians. There must 
be something better, more definitive. There- 
fore I have set down a few basic principles 
to which others will undoubtedly want to 
add, to enable those who may be interested 
in this sort of thing to understand what a 
librarian is, does, and looks like. 

For one thing you should expect to find 
that the librarian will be a woman. Of 
course it doesn’t do much good to know 
this when you are in the library, because 











Meredith Bloss is assistant librarian, Youngstown Public Li- 
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most of the other people there (known in the 
trade as patrons) will be women, too, Some- 
times, it is true, the librarian will turn out 
to be a man but this will be so infrequent 
that it need cause you no concern. As a 
matter of fact, you will rarely mistake a male 
for a female librarian because the men take 
considerable pains to ensure that they will 
not be mistaken, by adopting various signs 
of masculinity and virility, such as strong 
speech and the smoking of pipes. 

Where to look for librarians in the com- 
munity organization is another difficult prob- 
lem. In fact, they have a little trouble find- 
ing themselves. Some think they are in the 
fieid of education; others see their role as 
one of aiding the existing government to re- 
main in power; others consider themselves to 
be a kind of social worker, elevating the 
general condition. A few admit they are 
just performing a service which the tax- 
payers want, but not many accept such an 
ordinary role. The dictionary, at least the 
one I looked in, lists library science, in its 
coverage of special fields, under the general 
heading of “Literature” and defines a li- 
brarian as “one trained in library science 
who engages in library service.” This is 
quite a handy definition, especially since li- 
brary service, not being defined, can mean 
almost anything, or at least can mean what- 
ever it is that a person does who is trained 
in library science. We probably need more 
words. I couldn't help wishing that “libra- 
tion” hadn’t been usurped by the astrono- 
mers for their own starry devices. Defined 
as a “real or apparent oscillatory motion” 
the word could be so useful as an occasional 
alternative for librarianship or sub-heading 
of it. 

It would be well to look for librarians 
among the “good” people of your acquaint- 
ance, along with the teachers and the 
preachers, the poets and the musicians, 
the authors and the critics. These are the 
people who are well-behaved themselves and 
who do good, but unfortunately, in the popu- 
lar fancy at least, don’t do much good. 
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Thus the outlook with the uplift is a recog- 
nizeable trait to use as a clue when you are 
looking for members of the bookish craft. It 
has never been entirely clear to me why this 
is true, but it seems to be. 

Librarians were early crusaders and torch- 
bearers and many remain so. People seem to 
expect them to be and to take a moral view 
of attending the library. There is the notion, 
held by librarians and others alike, that 
“book-reading” is a “good” occupation, 
ethically speaking, although I can see no 
reason for this belief except that reading 
keeps the reader out of mischief. As a 
theory this is on the negative side; to make 
it mean anything one would have to prove 
that the reader would have done some mis- 
chief if he had not been reading. For that 
matter, is reading per se more desirable than 
sinning? If it is, the librarian is a kind of 
policeman and reading is a state of harmless 
suspension into which it is desired to put as 
large a proportion of the population as pos- 
sible lest they do something harmful. Early 
libraries in this country, I understand, were 
founded by benefactors of mankind who 
saw in them an alternative to saloons and 
their inevitable consequence, the gutter. 
But I’m afraid it has me said that if these 
benefactors sought to displace the love of 
drink with that f reading, the maneuver 
was not wholly successful. 

Another way you can tell librarians is by 
looking at their motivations. They are 
driven by a keen desire to serve and to be 
helpful. They are especially willing to do 
things with other people’s money and this 
makes them invaluable in a society which 
is increasingly based upon the principle of 
spending other people’s money. Librarians 
love to buy books, hire people, and particu- 
larly to plan buildings. They have a signal 
ability to get at first principles; the conver- 
sation of librarians usually begins with a brief 
survey of the budget situation and goes from 
there to circulation. It is always presumed 
that the budget is larger, the only question 
being that of degree. To admit having a 
smaller budget would be like admitting 
failure; a librarian in that painful position 
would surely avoid the company of his 
fellows and the necessity for making conver- 
sation. Circulation, too, is always better 
than it was. A lower circulation, should 
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such a disaster occur, is always explainable 
by circumstances clearly outside the li- 
brarian’s control, such as weather, new in- 
ventions, war, scourge, high employment, or 
some other dire event. Increased circula- 
tion, on the other hand, is quite obviously 
due to forces set in motion by the ad- 
ministrative organization. The librarian, 
then, besides being helpful and a servant of 
the people, is always clearly aligned in 
terms of his real goals and able to discourse 
on them cogently when called upon to do so, 
and to explain logically any deviation there- 
from or any failure to reach them as 
planned. This characteristic in public 
servants is very laudable and should be 
found in more of them. 

Another phase of the librarian’s attitude 
toward his work is his extreme caution in 
the care of public property. One could 
hardly imagine a person to whom the safe 
keeping of rare and precious materials could 
be more safely entrusted. The librarian will 
go to almost any length to prevent the 
misuse of publicly owned books and will 
work diligently and spare no effort to re- 
cover those not back on the shelves within 
the prescribed limits. Their proclivities in 
this area have earned for librarians many 
pertinent comments from observers and li- 
brary patrons, both present and past. 

Librarians are also known to go far be- 
yond the call of duty. They have given their 
time and money to try to persuade the 
various governments to bring the benefits 
of libraries to people who not only don't 
have these benefits but aren’t even sure that 
they want them. The concern of librarians 
for such benighted people has been cited 
in the halls of Congress. There are, it may 
be safe to say, few other groups in the 
country whose members would campaign so 
ardently for more work when there are too 
few to do the job they've already been 
given. ‘This far-sighted inclination to work 
for reforms they deem necessary, even 
against the apathy or opposition of the 
would-be Leneficients, and this unselfish 
willingness to accept more work than can 
possibly be done well, is thus a characteristic 
to be associated with librarians and one that 
obviously should be added to our inventory. 

A degree of serenity seems to be associ- 
ated with librarians. The relationship be- 
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tween caring for books and being of a mild 
disposition is borne out by observation even 
though logic tells me it should not be so. 
Librarians are brokers in ideas, practitioners 
of print, ministers to the minds of men. 
As all clearly know, it is ideas that start 
Congressional investigations, encourage wars 
and set the world agog. One might think, 
therefore, that librarians, dealing in ideas as 
they do, would be more feverish, more 
ebullient than they appear to be. How they 
are able to restrain themselves so well from 
being visibly affected by the contents of the 
power-houses in which they work is some- 
thing I have often wondered about but have 
never been able to explain. Perhaps they 
do so out of consideration for their less 
fortunate fellows; if so, this is certainly a 
noble trait. 

Once in a while librarians disagree with 
each other, but not often. The literature 
of the craft is on the whole calm and com- 
posed. Members commend each other on 
their various triumphs or describe with shy 
and tranquil pride a new method one has 
discovered for using a paste-pot to advance 
the frontiers of library service. Now and 
then a gentle murmur or a flurry of un- 
rest is heard above the calm but these im- 
pertinences are infrequent and shortlived. 

As might be expected, the quality of book- 
ishness is most closely associated with li- 
brarians, implying that they are given to 
reading or study; that they are more ac- 
quainted with books than with real life. 
How much of this is really true of librarians, 
and how much a myth, would have to be de- 
termined by a factual survey of the sort 
which only a national foundation equipped 
with unlimited funds could undertake. The 
truth, in matters like this, is indissolubly as- 
sociated with large sums of money and there- 
fore not available to persons without such 
resources. It would be my impoverished 
guess that if you were to interrogate a 
bookish man or woman closely you might 
be just as apt to find you were talking to 
a patron of the liberty as to a librarian; per- 
haps even one of the ten per cent of the ten 
per cent who use the library avidly. They 
should be bookish if anyone is. 

More important than appearing to be 
bookish, librarians are known for their 
knowledge of books and this is a recogniz- 


able trait. They can not only mention hun- 
dreds of authors and titles; they can suggest 
which book to read for what purpose and 
tell you why the book that is on the shelves 
would be better than the book you wanted 
to read that someone else took before you 
got there. Their wide knowledge of books 
is accompanied by a charming modesty about 
their accomplishments; few take the trouble 
to acquire wide renown as book people. 
The status of librarians as authorities in the 
world of books is greater in the local situa- 
tion where they are known and _ well-re- 
garded, thus taking exception to the adage 
that a prophet is without honor and so forth. 

This catalogue of the virtues of the libra- 
rian could doubtless be extended but per- 
haps the point has been made. Let us be 
candid. Part of the difficulty we have in 
telling the librarian comes from the fact that 
we haven't clarified what we mean by the 
librarian’s unique role and peculiar contribu- 
tion. When we undertake to point out the 
librarian, we should consider his role and 
his contribution, rather than look for traits 
which have been associated with librarians, 
or say that librarians are people who have 
been to library schoo] and are now working 
in libraries. 

The librarian must be known by what he 
does, and if he is to be distinguished at all, it 
will be by what he does that no one else can 
do. His unique role can be simply stated; it 
has been discussed for years. Just as the 
physician is concerned with physical mat- 
ters and the preacher with affairs of the 
spirit, the librarian is the community's idea- 
dealer. He is the one to whom you can go 
to get something for your mind. 

There is quite a traffic to be done in this 
market, as a matter of fact. Most librarians 
know of the need but there is one facet of it 
that might be mentioned briefly lest anyone 
think the librarian’s job is fading or done. 
I speak of a little matter known as the future 
of mankind. 

Two things happened to modern mass 
man during the past hundred years with re- 
sults he didn’t foresee and has scarcely 
grasped. He demanded freedom and ob- 
tained, with democracy, the responsibility 
for government. He sought easier living and 
found, with industrialization, the leisure to 
learn how to govern. He isn’t sure that he 
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wants to learn how to govern; that he 
wouldn't rather go fishing or watch the ball 
game. But it begins to look as though some- 
thing must be done; he suspects uneasily 
that there may not be any ball game if he 
doesnt learn the score. And it begins to 
look as though running the world demands 
some know-how. 

Where can a fellow look for help? What 
did yesterday’s rulers know about solving 
the problems of the people? When they had 
the leisure, and while the little people were 
sweating in the galleys and in the mines, 
what did the rulers learn about the eternal 
questions? The answers are in the books 
and when modern mass man, faced with the 
pressing need to make independent judg- 
ments, cries out in his confusion for help, 
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the only one who can respond is the one who 
knows where to go among the books, the 
one whose essential skill is the use of books, 
the one who deals in ideas. 

It would be well then for the librarian 
to be distinguished, not by his dustiness or 
his bookishness, his caution or his concern 
with public morals, but by what he does that 
no one else can do. It would be important 
for the librarian to become distinguished, 
not by his social work or his architecture, 
his salesmanship or his engineering, but by 
his skill in the use of books and by his 
ministry in ideas. And it would be well, 
since there are so few librarians and there is 
so much to be done, for some of them to 
stop tilting at windmills and start manning 


the dikes. 
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People Make a Program . . . 


. AND PEOPLE ARE making the American 
Heritage Program—all kinds of people, all 
over the country. There is a young librarian 
who is patiently leading a small group of 
adolescents in Harlem into articulate expres- 
sion and the group process. In La Crosse 
there is a welder leading a discussion group, 
and in Georgia a young university teacher is 
so interested in the program that he not only 
administers the groups he is responsible for, 
but road-shows the program to civic, profes- 
sional and social groups all over the south- 
east. In Mississippi, the leader of one group, 
which is using films in their program, shows 
the film to her discussion group and then, 
since this is a community which has had al- 
most no access to films before, she shows the 
film in schools, churches, community clubs, 
and the like, until sometimes a thousand 
people see it. 

This is the strength of the American Heri- 
tage Program—the enthusiasm people feel 
for it—the feeling that the program is their 
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own. This local pride and interest in the 
program was typified in Watkinsville, 
Georgia, where the Town Council adjourned 
a meeting to sit in on the American Heritage 
discussion group. In Huntsville, Alabama, a 
group made up mostly of men, call them- 
selves “The Little Town Meeting.” Hunts- 
ville, once a center of ante bellum wealth and 
culture, is now in the heart of the TVA 
region, and the site of Red Stone Arsenal, 
and the men come from both the old families 
and from the newcomers working on govern- 
ment jobs. The group offers a good chance 
for a friendly meeting, an exchange of some- 
times quite opposite ideas, and a great deal 
of good natured joshing about “bureaucrats 
living on filthy federal money.” 

These things have been observed on a 
journey which has taken the project director 
on a visit to all the project’s major areas of 
activity. There are, of course, basic simi- 
larities of content and organization in all 
the programs. New York, Athens and La 
Crosse have as a background the New York 
Public Library list, but all of these places 
use Johnson and Commager as supple- 
mentary reading or reference, and they are 
the mainstay of the program in Alabama and 
Mississippi. All of them are using films in 
some of their groups, (Conťd p. 233) 


Caught at the Conference 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT is escorted by Philippe of the Waldorf to the 
luncheon in her honor. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke at the Third General 
Session on the subject, "Books are Basic for Better International 
Relations," 





PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE presidents 
of the American Library Association: 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Robert B. Downs, 


and Flora Belle Ludington. 


CHECKING UP ON 
his notes, just 
before a General 
session, is one 
of the busiest 
persons at the 
conference: ALA 
Executive Secre- 
tary, David H. 
GIIT Gs 
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DURING A MEETING 
of the Hospital 
Libraries Div., 
President Margaret 
Kinney and Dr. 
Isadore Snapper, 
professor of Clini- 
cal Medicine, 
listen to one of 
the speakers., Dr. 
Snapper spoke on 
Library Service to 
The Medical Staff. 


MRS. BERYL E. HOYT, Librarian, 
Simpson College, Indianola, Ia., 
greets Louis Schreiber at the 
New Members! Reception, as Mrs. 
Alta M. Grim, ass't state lib- 
rarian of Washington State Li- 
brary looks on. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH GRAY VINING, author of 
"Windows for the Crown Prince," is 
greeted by Virginia Chase, Pittsburgh, 
president of the DLCYP, before giving 
her talk on "Our American Heritage in 
Japan." 


SUMMARY REPORTS STAFF 
included Josephine 
Grill, NYPL: Maurice 
Tauber, executive 
board member and 
chairman of the staff; 
Carlyle Frarey, U. of 
Columbia; Mrs. David 
Maxfield, U. of Chi- 
cago Library, and 
Wayne Hartwell, NYPL. 


THE AASL AND DLYCP 
reception for Au- 
thors and Artists 
found Mary Stolz, 
Alvin Tresselt and 
Miriam Powell dis- 
cussing their latest 
books. 
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CHARLEMAE ROLLINS, chil- 
dren's librarian at Hall 
Branch Library in Chi- 
cago, gets a big kick 

out of Librari-anna, Ban- 
nister baby booklet. 








IARY E. WILLIAMS, library ass't., Mrs. 
farie Graf, senior catalog librarian, 
ind Julia J. Crandall, branch librarian 
of Newark Public Library, look admiring- 
ly at Margaret Mann citation received by 
farie Prevost. 





JAMES T. BABB, librarian at Yale, 
chats with Mrs. Helene Scherff 
Taylor and Irving Lieberman as 
they wait for Norman Cousins. 





TWO INTERESTED MEMBERS 
of PLD's Armed Forces 
Librarians Section at- 
tending the sumposiun, 


Developments in Service 


Librarianship: Agnes 


Crawford, chief Library 


Unit, Department of 
Army; and Capt. Al Po- 
desta, Deputy, First 
Army Special Services 
Officers. 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, speaker 
at the First General Session, 
Sarah Lewis Jones and Harold 
Coney at a dinner party prece- 
ding the meeting. Mr. Powell, 
who is director of the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
and the University of California 
Library, Los Angeles, spoke on 
"The Alchemy of Books." 








In the Peacock 
Lounge, head- 


quarters for the 


Local committee 
and ALA staff, 
Conference bus- 
iness goes on 
night and day. 
Harold L. Roth, 
chairman of the 
Entertainment 
Committee, and 
Mrs. Edith Ham- 
lin and Cora 
Beatty of the 
ALA staff. 








A 


A DISTINGUISHED TRIO at the Newbery-Caldecoti 
Banquet: Margaret McElderry, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co.; Frederic G. Melcher, president, R. |! 


Bowker Co.; and Newbery Award winner Eleanor 
Estes. 





ANTHONY J. CERRATO, president of the Library 
Trustees Foundation meets trustees Robert 
McIlvain of Marin, Ind. and Harold J. Baily 
of the Brooklyn Public Library at the Trustees 
Tea held at the N.Y.P.L. Mr. Baily later re- 


ceived one of the Citations for Trustees, 


DURING THE PRE-CONFERENCE BOOK 
WORKSHOP the photographer 

finds Mrs. Lois R. Green, of 
Alabama, Mrs. Helen E. Wessells 
editor Library Journal, and 
Douglas Black, president, Doubl 
day and Company. 





ENJOYING A MOMENT before 
a session of the PLD: 
James J. Weadock, Jr., 
trustee of the Lima, 0. 
Public Library; Mrs. V. 
Genevieve Galick, Mass. 
State Dept. of Education; 
and Harold F. Brigham, 
Indiana State Library, 
president of the divi- 
sion. Mr. Weadock and 
Mrs. Galick spoke on The 
Small Public Library - 
Its Importance and Its 
Future, 


R. JUDAH GOLDIN of the Jewish 
heological Seminary, talks with 
livision President Ralph E. Ells- 
orth before the ACRL general 
ession, 


Chi 





Le to R.: PAUL BIXLER, libra- 
rian, at Antioch College in 
Yellow Springs, O., and newly 
appointed secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom 
is being congratulated by David 
K. Berninghausen, past secretary, 
librarian of Cooper Union, N. Y. 





BOH THEIN SWE of Rangoon, Burma, 
shares his experiences with Erika 
Kochs of Essen, Germany and Mil- 
dred W. Sandoe, state organizer 
of the Ohio State Library. 





AT A MEETING of the 
Schools and Depart- 
ments Section (Lib. 
Ed.Div.), are Joseph 
Bram of New York Uni- 
versity, president- 
elect John Goudeau and 
Alice B. Thompson, president of 


JOAN KEARY, post librarian, the section. Mr. Bram was one of 
Fort Holabird, in Baltimore, the speakers on Facing Problems 
views the Combined Book of Recruiting for Librarianship. 


Exhibit. 









JUST BEFORE THE Second 
General Session the 
two speakers talk 
things over. Fremont 
Rider, librarian, Wes- 
leyan University Li- 
brary, delivered a Cen- 
tenary tribute to Mel- 
vil Dewey. John Bake- 
less, author, editor 
and member Graduate 
Faculty, New York Uni- 
versity, spoke on Li- 
braries and the Making 
of Books. 





fi 
JEROME CUSHMAN of Salina, 
Kan., waltzes with the lass 
from Clarksdale, Miss., at 
the Square Dance. 


DOROTHEA MAGDALENE FOX receives the 
Dana Award to the Biggs Air Force 
Base, Texas, from the hands of H.W. 
Wilson. This and other awards were 
presented at the first General 
Session. 





PEGGY BLANKLEY and 
Ellen Dierssen from 
ALA's Registration 
desk register 
Violet Croucher, 
branch librarian of 
the Free Public 
Library in Linden, 
Ne Je 


N.Y. HOST AND 
hostesses, George 
W. Wakefield, Mrs. 
Eleanor Latell and 
Adelaide D. Crea- 
mer from the Brook- 
lyn and Queens- 
borough public li- 
braries take time 
out to chat. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSN 


PEACOCK LOUNGE 














MRS, MARION HAWES, 
Enoch Pratt Library 
congratulates Alan 
Barth, (center) 
speaker at the CIF 
Pre-conference 
Institute as William 
Dix, chm. of the CIF 
stands by. 


CAN I GO HOME NOW? 
Local Chairman, Francis R. St.John < 
the last day of a highly successful 
but most strenuous conference. 


a a a tends 
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The differences in the program are differ- 
ences in the people involved, how they see 
the program, what they bring to it, what 
they get from it. In Athens the prosecuting 
attorney (the leadership revolves in this 
group) got out of a discussion of the film 
“Due Process of Law Denied” a remarkable 
understanding of the abstract ideas back of 
our “due process.” Two young labor leaders 
in La Crosse, called in as resource people in 
a discussion of the film “With These Hands,” 
made a factual defense of labors stand on 
today’s problems. An illiterate woman of 80 
comes to the film discussions in Mississippi 
so, “I can learn from the pictures and the 
talk.” In New York a middle-aged Austrian 
who has come to this country since World 
War II, said this at a discussion of Turner’s 
Frontier in American History, “Ever since 
I have been in this country I read in the 
newspaper about a strong centralized gov- 
ernment, and how people are afraid of it— 
and I don’t understand. In Europe we ex- 
pect the government to tell us what to do. 
Now I have read this book, and listen to 
this talk, and I see what are some of the 
evils of a strong centralized government, and 
what there is in the American character that 
makes you distrust it.” 

The May issue of Harper’s Magazine con- 
tained an article by Peter Drucker, “The 
Myth of American Uniformity.” We would 
like to add considerable support to Mr. 
Druckers thesis. In our travels we have 
heard four discussions on conversation, con- 
cerning chiefly TVA, and possible similar 
developments such as an MVA and a CVA. 
In the heart of the TVA region in Alabama, 
there was unanimous agreement that TVA 
had been of incalculable benefit to the in- 
dustry, agriculture, and general social better- 
ment of that area, but that it was socialistic, 
and the country must, therefore, have no 
more such developments. In Los Angeles 
the group was in agreement with Alabama 
as to the benefits of TVA, in some agree- 
ment also, that it had some aspects of social- 
ism, but~so what? If it could accomplish 
so much good, what matter what you called 
it? Let other portions of the country which 
need it enjoy similar benefits. In Altadena, 
California, the discussion centered mostly 
around a possible MVA. The group was re- 


alistic about the many millions. of dollars of 


damage done by the Missouri in the last 
two years, but it was the opinion of a good 
many of them that the states in that region 
would have to continue suffering that dam- 
age unless they were willing to finance the 
necessary control out of their own pockets— 
it is too dangerous to our liberties for the 
government to step in—and why should 
Maine pay for Nebraska’s development? 
Uniformity? 

Some of the likenesses are unexpected 
ones. You hear more talk of states’ rights 
in Vermont than you do in Alabama. The 
policy of ALA being unalterably opposed to 
racial discrimination, we had some reserva- 
tions about operating in the south, because 
of legal restrictions in those states, in segre- 
gated groups. It develops, that in spite of 
our efforts both nationally and locally, to 
bring different racial groups into the pro- 
gram, we have had practically no success. 
Segregation may not be written on the 
statute books outside of Dixie, but the social 
climate is such that it was not possible to 
achieve a free intermingling of all racial and 
national groups in this program. Denver 
has had more success in this regard than any 
other area, though even here they were not 
successful in their efforts to reach the Span- 
ish-Americans, an important group in the 
southwest. 

And with all this serious and factual dis- 
cussion they are having such a good time! 
A large group, mostly men, in the Mississippi 
Delta, discussed the ethics of the filibuster— 
surely dynamite in the South—with complete 
objectivity, and much laughter. 

In: Denver, Vermont and La Crosse we 
attended meetings of the discussion leaders 
devoted to evaluation of what had taken 
place in their groups. They were articulate, 
discerning and objective about the strengths 
and weaknesses of both themselves and the 
program. These discussions were of real 
value to the project office, and evidence of 
the interest these people have in the project. 
It was in Denver that we were told that the 
American Heritage Project had strengthened 
the public relations of ALA. Not only are 
many more people aware of the association, 
but in their minds ALA’s program is giving 


active support to those ideals of American 


freedom which we most need to preserve. 
Apparently, there is not only mental 
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stimulation, but a good deal of comfort to 
be had in talking over our common prob- 
lems in these difficult days, with people as 
concerned as ourselves about finding some 
solutions.: And for the smaller cities and 
towns, particularly, there is real pride in 
taking part in a national program. As one li- 
brarian put it, “The fact that ALA and FAE 
are putting on a program through ‘our li- 
brary has added a great deal to our influence 
and prestige in the community.” 

It has been our good fortune to see spring 
come to the United States from Biloxi to 
Montpelier, from Maryland to the Pacific. 
It has been our greater good fortune to meet 
and talk with some of the 2500 people in- 
volved in group discussion, and we believe, 
the remark a member of one of the Vermont 
groups made to his leader expressed the 
general feeling when he said, “This has been 
the shortest winter I have ever spent in Ver- 
mont.” 


What the Statistics Show 


‘The compilation of statistics of the groups 
included in the American Heritage Pro- 
gram show some interesting facts. Al- 
though full reports have not been received 
from all areas, the total number of people 
registered is 2439, the total number of 
groups, 117. The women outnumber the 


men three to two. The greatest number 
of a ice fall in the 36-49 year age 
group. About 75% have had at least some 
college training, 25% being college graduates 
and 25% having had some graduate work. 

About 25% of the registrants are house- 
wives, while the remaining 75% is divided 
almost equally between those in professional 
fields and those in nonprofessional occupa- 
tions. Teachers and librarians make up over 
half of the professional group. 

Over 50% heard of the program through 
their public library while close to 30% were 
told about it by friends. The remainder 
learned about it through paper stories, radio 
announcements, and other means of com- 
munication. 

More than a third of the total enrolled be- 
cause of a desire to understand and appreci- 
ate American history and the democratic 
process that tend to keep our American 
heritage alive. This was followed closely 
by a group who expressed a general interest 
in the subject. Many joined because of a 
desire, through discussion, to exchange ideas 
with those holding other points of view. 
Still others were seeking information, educa- _ 
tion, and the opportunity for mental and in- 
tellectual stimulation. A few were curious, 
while other reasons ranged from “for fun” to 
a feeling of responsibility to my children.” 


Index of American Public Library Circulation 


This Index is compiled by the University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is 
based on monthly circulation reports from 
41 public libraries which are known to con- 
stitute a representative sample of all United 
States public libraries in cities of over 
25,000 (1950) population, In each case the 


index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ 
percentages found when their current circu- 
lation figure is divided by their own circu- 
lation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding 
quarter of 1939). For further information 
see p. 834-35 of the November 1949 ALA 
Bulletin. 


TABLE 1, QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 4] AMERICAN Pupiic Lipraries 1951 qO 
DATE ( CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100). 


Per cent Adult Non-Fiction 25 25 


' 1951 1952 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. . Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index value 80 88 81 86 93 
Per cent Juvenile 46 45 40 44 47 
= Per cent Adult Fiction 29 30 35 29 27 


25 25 26 


Presidential Address— 


Report of the ALA President to the Council 
June 30, 1952—New York City 


LoLETA D. FYAN 


INCE the president’s report at the Mid- 
S winter meeting, your executive board 
has continued its responsibilities for the 
tapestry of the American Library Associa- 
tion, has tried to mend a few of the worn 
spots, and has chosen new strands that will 


affect the future design. 


This report will mention some of the im- ` 


portant programs being fully covered in 
other meetings during this week, will discuss 
the main developments of the year, and will 
point up a few problems that need your at- 
tention in the near future. 

The members of the executive board con- 
sider that one of our most important accom- 
plishments was the appointment of David 
Clift as executive secretary. He has moved 
rapidly out of his induction period. We 
have confidence in the steadiness and sanity 
of his administrative decisions. The execu- 
tive board enjoys working with Mr. Clift on 
the new and recurring issues that are normal 
to such an association as ours. It has been 
a constructive and harmonious year. 

We were happy to applaud the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Grace Stevenson as associate 
executive secretary. The executive board 
has struggled for years to create and finance 
this position. It is a key one in association 
affairs. We welcome Mrs. Stevenson to it 
and know she will fill it with distinction. 

During our anniversary year, several 
strands of Adult Education have been added 
and strengthened. The American Heritage 
Program of discussion groups, financed by 
the Fund for Adult Education, is proving a 
notable success. 

We are also happy to announce another 
grant of $24,700 from the Fund for Adult 
Education to make a factual survey during 
1952-53 of the present adult education ac- 
tivities of libraries. 

The ALA, with many other national or- 
ganizations is taking part in the Register 


and Vote Campaign sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation. By now, each 
library represented here is actively partici- 
pating in its own community. 

‘Special note should be made of the Adult 
Education Association of the United States 
of America and its vital program. The ALA 
is working with the AEA, and with its Coun- 
cil of National Organizations and is contrib- 
uting space and some headquarter services 
for its administrative office. Being in its 
formative stage, it is important that librarians 
take an active part in this new national or- ` 
ganization. Informal types of adult educa- 
tion are characteristic of libraries and should 
receive appropriate emphasis. The AEA is 
beginning a program to help local and state 
adult education associations, a point of con- 
tact for you and your library. 

Arrangements are complete to have our 
incoming president, Mr. Robert B. Downs, 
represent the ALA at Mexico City to survey 
the Biblioteca Nacional looking toward a re- 
organization. This has been made possible 
through the work of the International Rela- 
tions Board and a grant of $2500 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The executive board has been examining, 
with careful attention, the library services 
furnished by the federal government. Be- 
fore the 1951 reorganization of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, the library unit was a gen- 
eral staff service. Its new location under 
Instructional Materials in the Division of 
State and Local School Systems, indicates a 
limiting concept of what the Library Services 
unit is doing. It assumes its only function is 
to provide instructional materials for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. We believe a 
federal department of education also has 
responsibilities to public, college and special 


` libraries. 


Following conferences and correspond- 
ence between Commissioner Earl J. Mc- 
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Grath, assistant commissioner Dr. Buell G. 
Gallagher, and the ALA executive board, it 
was agreed that the first step toward an 
expanded program was a larger budget re- 
quest for the library services unit for 1953- 
54. If funds can be obtained that will al- 
low for tripling the activities of the unit, it 
can be given a more significant location in 
the organizational structure. 

Upon recommendation of the executive 
board, Mr. John Cory spent several weeks in 
Washington drawing up preliminary plans 
for such a program. The department called 
a two day conference of its Library Advisory 
Committee in February at which the pro- 
posals were studied and modified by eleven 
librarians representing various library back- 
grounds and points of view. 

These developments are particularly sig- 
nificant in the light of the library services 
bill, since, according toʻits terms, federal 
grants to libraries would be administered 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

In addition to the three new grants men- 
tioned earlier added work has been done 
on proposals for foundations projects. Some 
members of ALA have worked on specific 
projects through conferences and others have 
proposed new ideas. Through ‘exploratory 


conversations with foundation officials, we. 


are now moving closer to definite requests 
for projects other than those in Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Our committee on Relations with Pub- 
lishers, in which your officers take an active 
part, has held three meetings with the Com- 
mittee on Reading Development of the 
American Book Publishers’ Council. This 
joint committee has a coordinating function 
examining fields to further our mutual inter- 
ests in more and better reading. 

Topics discussed have included book dis- 
tribution and ownership, censorship and the 
suppression of books; legislation on postal 
rates and copyright, on libraries and federal 
library support; how to interest other na- 
tional organizations in books and getting the 
proper recognition of books in international 
programs. - 

Action is channeled through the appropri- 
ate groups in the two associations. Some of 
the results, to date, are the book workshops 
held before the Chicago and New York ALA 
conferences. Combined book displays at 


three state meetings and at smaller library 
meetings have made book selection easier for 
librarians. Efforts have increased to present 
the case for books and reading at national 
conferences and at conventions of extension 
workers, parents and others. A national con- 
ference on Rural Reading is pointing the 
way for state conferenczs. It is also resulting 
in a handbook on reading to be published by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and in 
more articles on books and libraries in farm 
journals. Better distritution of books abroad 
and larger appropriations are occurring in 
the U.S. Department of State. 

A report of this year would be incomplete 
without mention of the growing number of 
cases where censorship and the suppression 


of free ideas is being attempted. As a na- 


tional organization, we prepared for this in 
previous years, stating our principles in the 
Library Bill of Rights and the satement on 
labeling. Our committee on Intellectual 
Freedom continues to be a source of advice 
and experience for any of you who are now 
meeting this situation at home. 

Much of the time of the executive board 
is concerned with such perennial problems as 
the policies at headquarters, planning for 
national conferences, making decisions on 
questions raised by bcards and committees, 
budgeting and allotting funds, and promot- 
ing membership. 

We have given special thought this year 
to changes in the budget procedure, asking 
the Budget Committee to raise questions as 
to the functions to be performed and the 
choices to be made, but to carefully avoid 
policy decisions which should be made by 
the executive board and the Council. 

Executive board members have repre- 
sented the association at various national 
conferences and official affairs, have been ac- 
tively concerned about legislation affecting 
libraries and have participated in a number 
of state and regional library meetings. 

To work out the changing patterns of 
work and responsibilities within the Ameri- 
can Library Associaticn, the executive board 
and division representatives met in June, 
January and this morning. We have dis- 
cussed where responsibilities should be cen- 
tered, and how to orzanize and administer 
the work for greater coordination. We are 
seeking a fair division of dues that will pro- 
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vide both for divisional work and the accom- 
plishment of over-all objectives. We have 
considered the place of divisions, chapters 
and affiliated societies in relation in ALA. 
In addition, your officers have met informally 
with division presidents and chairmen of 
boards to exchange ideas and iron out de- 
tails. 

The changes in the organizational struc- 
ture of ALA require a re-examination of the 
functions to be carried out at Headquarters. 
How can we fit divisional activities into one 
harmonious whole? How can we dovetail 
chapter interests into those of divisions and 
the ALA itself? Mr. Clift’s report will direct 
your thoughts to the changing functions and 
responsibilities of the Headquarters staff and 
the divisional secretaries who work there. 

Our situation requires a restudy of the na- 
tional fields in which the ALA should act. 
These should be the areas where divisions 
and chapters have common interests—pro- 
grams on which librarians, trustees and 
friends of libraries unite for action on a na- 
tional or international scale. 

I recommend the following as such fields 
of interest: 


1. A broad public relations program to foster 
a general understanding of the aims and 
services of all libraries among the popula- 
tion as a whole. It could include 


a. General publicity in press, periodicals, 
radio, television. 

b. More work with other national organiza- 
tions who have interests in education— 
recreation, research information and in 
cultural pursuits. 

. The proper place of the library in the 

whole Adult Education movement. 

3. Foundation projects to find the gaps and 
weakness in library services,—to experi- 
ment and to introduce new patterns. 

4. The world-wide field of cooperation with 
other countries in all library interests. 

5. Study and discussion of the proper library 
functions to be carried out by federal, state 
and local units of government. The rela- 
tionships of tax supported libraries and 
other libraries. 


bo 


These broad objectives, which will deter- 
mine the importance and significance of 
library services in the long run, require in- 
creasing statesmanship on the part of divi- 
sion officers—relating their day by day 
interests to the national picture. This re- 
quires continual effort on the part of each 
of us to raise our eyes to the horizon. 

And so your executive board, during the 
past year, has tried to carry out its regular 
duties, to iron our differences between 
groups, to improve the machinery through 
which we work together and to point the 
way to new and broader programs. 


Radio P rogram Bookmark 


ISTENERS and libraries have had difficulty 
L in obtaining up-to-date information 
about the schedule of books and authors to 
appear on the NBC weekly radio program, 
“Carnival of Books.” The solution is a 
bookmark which gives the schedule and 
which serves at the same time as a stimula- 
tion to summer reading. 

The attractive bookmark gives June 
through September schedule of authors, 
books, and dates and has a space for im- 
printing with the name of the radio station 
and the time and day when the program 
can be heard locally, 

Arrangements for the bookmarks have 


been worked out by the ALA Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People 
as part of the division program to assist li- 
braries in promoting good radio programs 
which stimulate the reading of children’s 
books. The bookmarks can be obtained, 
imprinted as requested, from Sturgis Print- 
ing Co., Sturgis, Michigan. $7.50 for 500, 
$10 for 1000 and $40 for 5000 (no orders 
under 500). 

This children’s book program by Ruth 
Harshaw, which originates over WMAQ 
Chicago, is released on the NBC network 
at 9:30 A.M., E.S.T. on Sundays. It is the 


only network program on children’s books. 


Nihon Kara No Hokoku 


(Reports from Japan) 


ROBERT L. GITLER AND KAKURO SHICHI 


HE JAPAN Library School opened its 

doors to its first students early in April 
of 1951. And again, in April of this year it 
began to guide its second lot of young men 
and women through the curriculum of li- 
brary studies. These are simple statements 
of fact. But all the ramifications and realistic 
problems which grew out of the wonderfully 
idealistic thinking of the chief of the infor- 
mation division of the Civil Information and 
Education section of SCAP—Don Brown— 
are in no way apparent in this simple dec- 
laration of the school’s opening. 
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Left: Kakuro Shichi and Robert L. Gitler at 
Kobe Municipal Library 





Robert L. Gitler is the director of the Japan Library 
School, Keio University, Tokyo. A biographical note about 
Kakuro Shichi, librarian of the Kobe Municipal Library, is 


given in Mr. Gitler’s over-all statement. 
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At the,time of its planning no one could 
foretell what were the problems, the ob- 
stacles, the complexities and the frustrations 
that would have to be overcome before the 
ideal, the dream, could be a reality and 
function successfully. . 

The story, unique in many respects, can- 
not adequately be reported in an article 
which of necessity must conform to the re- 
quirements of this Journal. But a more 
significant reason for deferring a full account 
until another time, is the fact that the future 
status of the school is presently uncertain, 
due to changes in the international scene that 
were not entirely foreseen at the school’s 
inception. There is evidence which points 
to the school’s work thus far having been 
successful. And efforts on many fronts 
are being made to secure continued Ameri- 
can support in order that it may consolidate 
the gains which it has made for education 
for librarianship in Japan. 

The school established under the joint 
sponsorship of the Reorientation Branch 
of the Department of the Army and the 
American Library Association, has now 
come within the aegis of the State Depart- 
ment—American Embassy—for the period of 
April-June, 1952. After June it will be 
supported by an interim grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation until autumn, when 
its destiny as to financial support will be 
determined. The school is a division of the 
faculty of literature of Keio University, the 
outstanding private university in Japan. 
Keio-Gijuku Daigaku was founded in 1858 
by Japan’s first truly modern man, Yukichi 
Fukuzawa, who abandoned his samurai 
heritage to become a great educator, leader, 
and friend of the West. 

The library school is a singular instance of 
a western faculty having become integrated 
within, rather than attached to, the educa- 
tional structure of the Japanese university. 
This was not achieved without adventure, 
complications and some travail. But it has 
been achieved. And it has been a rewarding 
experience for its director, Robert L. Gitler 
and the five other Americans who have con- 
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tributed richly through their work to li- 
braries and librarianship in Japan—professors 
Frances Cheney, Bertha Frick, Hannah 
Hunt, Edgar Larson, and Librarian Phyllis 
Jean Taylor. 

But it’s not in its university classes, alone, 
that the school’s faculty has integrated itself. 
That goals have been achieved has been due 
in a large part to the faculty’s earnest and 
enthusiastic entering into the library picture 
in Japan, as well as in its teaching at Keio. 
All have not only joined the Japan Library 
Association, but they have participated in 
its meetings and in the affairs of other li- 
brary groups throughout Japan. It has been 
this full integration as persons and librarians 


that has had an impact, it is believed, on the 


Japanese library scene and has enriched the 
American faculty with knowledge of Japan 
library matters it might not otherwise have 
gained. 

In its counseling of and working with 
Japanese librarians, the faculty has stressed 
the importance, the significance, of the 
service concept of library work. We have 
encountered responsive, progressive and 
questioning attitudes among certain out- 
standing librarians of the country. And 
evidence of their new approach to and 
awareness of the vital role the library has in 
society has come to us from time to time. 

Following the school’s summer workshops 
in which he was a participant, the librarian 
of the Kobe Municipal itary (badly dam- 
aged by the war), Kakuro Shichi, set down 
on paper some of his experiences in library 
service as he reflected on the new, vital ap- 
proach he has been making to library work in 
Japan. It should be noted here that Mr. 
Shichi received the Japan Library Associa- 
tion Award as the outstanding librarian for 
1951. And it was a well-deserved kudo, for 
Shichi-San represents the small but emerg- 
ing group of vigorous, intelligent, educated 
men of the Japan Library World, without 
which it would languish. Mr. Shichi’s ac- 
count, “Two Cases of Reference Work,” 
revealed to the school’s faculty some of the 
awareness that is present in the post-war 
librarians of Japan of the library’s role in 
society and its existence as an organization 
for service. It is included here, as it tells 
in its own straight-forward style something 
of the situations about which the faculty are 
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consulted and into which it enters, in a 
manner superior to any secondary account 
that might be made by the writer of this 
over-all statement. 


Two Cases of Reference Work 
Case 1 


In Kobe, before the war, there was a man 
who ran a photo shop at Sannomiya called 
“Sannomiya Photo Studio.” During the 
hostilities he was burned out and evacuated 
to the country with his family. Two years 
after the war, he decided to return to the 
photography business and came back to 
Kobe. Returning to Sannomiya he discoy- 
ered that a photo shop called the “Sannomiya 
Photo Studio” was already doing business 
there. 

When this man first went into business, 
he had the title “Sannomiya Photo Studio” 
officially registered under his name and was 
quite confident that his rights could not be 
violated in the eyes of the law. So, he 
entered the shop and explained to the pro- 
prietor about the whole affair which proved 
fruitless. The confusion of post-war Jap- 
anese society has made many people believe 
that pre-war order was invalid and this 
proprietor was one of them. “It’s futile to 
lay claims to pre-war right, my man” he 
said and paid no attention to this complaint. 

So, the case was put before the court. 
However, the rightful owner did not have 
any evidence to prove his ownership. Not 
only did he lack evidence, but even the 
city office where the registration records 
were kept was destroyed by bombs. The 
case proceeded to his disadvantage. 

One morning in bed, it suddenly occurred 
to him that he had put an ad about 8 years 
ago about his photo shop in the local paper. 
Hurrying over to the Kobe Municipal Li- 
brary, he went over carefully the copies of 
that period. After a long search, he finally 
came upon this ad of the “Sannomiya Photo 
Studio,” of which he made a film copy. 
After receiving my approval he produced 
this as his evidence in court. 

The case which was proceeding against 
him, turned its tide immediately upon intro- 
ducing this film and finally a decision in 
his favor was granted. 

I realized deeply for the first time what 
concrete effects reference service brings. 
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Case 2 


One day in May 1948, a worn out and 
poor looking man asked to see me. He 
was almost 42 or 43 and seemed worn out 
and tired in struggling to live. One glance 
and it struck me that he was a repatriate. 
Having returned from Manchuria 9 months 
after the war, I immediately perceived that 
certain atmosphere that exists in all re- 
turnees. The following is his story: 

He was a doctor in Manchuria for about 
10 years. After the war ended, the Jap- 
anese were repatriated but the national 
Government of China confiscated all books, 
records, photographs and other papers. So 
he was not able to bring back his doctor's 
or practitioner's license. Without this he 
could not practice in Japan. 

With 4 dependents (wife and 3 children) 
on his shoulders, he had to earn a living 
for all. When he returned in 1946, there 
existed social confusion and acute shortage 
of everything in Japan. Even if he were 
able to come back with his practitioner’s 
license, shortage of medical equipment and 
drugs would prevent him from securing them 
because of financial plight. According to 
SCAP’s order each returnee was entitled to 
bring back 1000 yen so his family had only 
5000 yen which would last them 3 or 4 
months at the most. 

He had no alternative but to become a 
black-marketeer. It was times when com- 
modities were very scarce and shifting of 
them from one area to another which 
brought him money. 

But this irregular economic situation did 
not continue for long. Through economic 
aid from America plus blood-sweating en- 
deavor of the Japanese people, the economic 
conditions gradually began to improve, and 
by 1948 black-marketeering gradually sub- 
sided. 

He was not by nature a merchant. There- 
fore with the stabilization of economy, this 
temporary business began to see little profit 
and eventually ended up in a loss for him, 
putting his family in a deplorable situation 
again. 

He finally decided to return to his pro- 
fession as a doctor, but in order to do so it 
was absolutely necessary to have a doctor’s 
license. 

He went up to Tokyo, visited the Wel- 
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fare Ministry which handles these affairs. 
He explained his situation and asked for the 
re-issue of the doctor’s license. 

Here was another disappointment await- 
ing him. The Welfare Ministry was burnt 
by the air-raid in the war, and the docu- 
ments and records were all lost by the fire. 
The original register-book for the doctor's 
license was unobtainable any more. 

According to the Japanese law, the gov- 
ernment retains the right to issue license for 
doctorship. And those who are approved 
have their names published in the govern- 
ment bulletin. Even the record of the 
government bulletin was not obtainable at 
the Welfare Ministry. So they in turn con- 
tacted other government bodies about rec- 
ords of this government bulletin. But due 
to damages incurred during the war, transfer 
of offices, or disorder inside the existing 
offices it was virtually impossible to find a 
record of the government bulletin issued 
ten years ago even if it existed. 

The official in charge at the Welfare 
Ministry explained to him as follows: “Go 
to any large library that was not touched 
by war-damage, and go through their files 
of government publications, If your name 
appears, then have the librarian recognize 
and approve the fact that the government 
qualified you as a doctor on such and such 
a date. This certificate of recognition 
issued by the librarian of the library will 
help you to receive a new practitioner's 
license.” 

He came to visit me on this reason and 
stated that he would like to check the old 
file of the government bulletin. 

I immediately asked my reference worker 
to check our files. His name was found in 
one issue, and I wrote out a certificate of 
recognition. 

Several months later he called on me 
again, and told me that he was able to 
begin practice again in a small place. 

I have never felt such a pride in being 
a librarian since I entered this profession. 
At the same time I wonder if this case is 
a part of reference service or a welfare 
relief service. 

These cases related by Mr. Shichi and 
others like them are helping to develop the 
new librarians of Japan. They are but two 
illustrations of human interest activities 


NIHON KARA 


brought to the faculty’s attention from time 
to time. The staff finds itself constantly 
amazed at some of the more complex projects 
Japanese librarians undertake with resources 
all too limited for them to satisfactorily 
achieve their goals, in many instances. Yet 
there is no withholding of the expenditure 
of human energy. They have an unquench- 
able thirst for acquiring better ways and 
methods of building a new library program 
for Japan. The school’s first objective has 
been to carry on a formal, basic program of 
library studies. But it is interested in and 
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has worked with the librarians in the field 
in its endeavor to assist and guide, warn 
and encourage. 

There are many forces at work in the new 
Japan today. It is important that Japan's 
librarians be able to meet the varying situa- 
tions which are present now, and which will 
confront them in the immediate years to 
come. The school has endeavored to be 
of service both in the preparation of stu- 
dents at the university level and in its work- 
ing with librarians in the field. May its 
work prove its worth! 


Were Glad You re Staying! 


ALA’s associate executive secretary comes 
from the West. Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
whose appointment to this newly created 
position was announced in June, is from the 
State of Washington where she was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Seattle Public Library 
for a number of years. She came to ALA, 
on leave from Seattle, in September of 1951 
to direct the ALA American Heritage Project 
—a position she filled with notable success 
during the past year. Before working in the 
Seattle Public Library, she served in the pub- 
lic libraries of Evansville and Linden, In- 
diana, and Long Beach, California. 

In her new position, she .will serve as 
deputy to the executive secretary in the 
management and direction of ALA Head- 
quarters and in assistance to all Association 
activities. One of her important responsi- 
bilities will be in the field of adult education 
where she will have general supervision over 
all projects and programs. 

The ALA Executive Board has struggled 
for a long time to create and finance this 
position—a most important key in the af- 


fairs of the Association. We welcome Mrs. 
Stevenson to this responsible post in the 
certain knowledge that she will fill it with 
distinction and to the credit and benefit of 
the Association. —Daviw H. CLIFT 





Mrs. Grace Thomas Stevenson 
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Are Librarians Necessary ? 


(Continued from page 220) 


chase those volumes in print and perhaps 
borrow some volumes out of print. There 
is no question that a strike of librarians 
would hamper the efforts of today’s students. 

Researchers would be equally stymied 
and as I think about it, it seems to me that 
researchers in the humanities would be 
much worse off than researchers in the 
sciences. Somehow or other, I have the 
impression that scientists can get along on 
their own devices much more readily than 
the humanists. I labor under the impres- 
sion that scientific facts are more readily 
catalogued and I also have picked up the 
notion that scientists need fewer books and 
consequently, can more easily surround 
themselves with the basic ones than the 
humanists who make use of a greater num- 
ber of volumes which necessarily must be 
held in formal libraries. Summing up, it 
seems to me that a strike of our nation’s 
librarians would have a definite consequence 
in the long run. I say this because I believe 
that librarians consider themselves servants 
of the public and that leads me into another 
phase of this situation. 

To generalize, and I have known a greater 
number of librarians than perhaps the aver- 
age layman, librarians are nice people. The 
majority of those whom I have known have 
been unusually pleasant, obliging, and not 
without a sense of humor. But, to quote a 
manager of a well known baseball team, 
“Nice guys finish last.” In short, perhaps 
librarians should stop acting like servants; 
worry less about bindings and duplicates 


and organization; and give some thought to 
the larger picture. The sciences, without 
question, are doing pretty well these days. 
There is considerable sentiment abroad for 
the idea that more emphasis should be given 
to the humanities. And that, it seems to me, 
is a challenge for the librarian. 

For example, I understand that the Ameri- 
can Library Association is experimenting 
with the idea of libraries conducting panel 
discussions for the edification of their clients, 
customers or whatever librarians call their 
constituents. I think this is a definite step 
in the right direction, but I am wondering 
how many librarians are geared for this 
change of pace. It is my impression that 
librarians have been trained and, of ne- 
cessity, are forced to consider the technical 
aspects of their jobs to the detriment of their 
scholarly responsibilities. Accordingly, the 
American Library Association is going to 
have some difficulty in getting entrenched 
librarians to shift their sights. Perhaps as a 
complement to the American Library Asso- 
ciation experiment, library schools might re- 
vise their curricula so as to adjust the think- 
ing of their graduates. 

I have lived on the face of this globe long 
enough to know that there are usually two 
sides to every question and I also know that 
it is virtually. impossible for a layman to 
sound off in an unknown field without 
the danger of having something thrown at 
him. 

In short, you may throw when ready, 
Yogi. 


UNESCO GIFT COUPON PLAN 


Scientific material, books and audio-visual aids to learning are listed by UNESCO as 
urgent priorities in war-torn Europe and fast-growing Asia. Library and other organizations 
can assist through the giving of UNESCO Gift Coupons—a new international medium of 
exchange. The donor must be an organization; the recipient, an institution or group on 
UNESCO's priority project list. For details write: UNESCO, Gift Coupon Office, United 


Nations, New York. 


ALA NEW 


MIDWINTER MEETING 
FEB. 2-7, 1953 





AASL Executive Secretary 


Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo, super- 
visor of School Libraries in Yonkers, New 
York was recently appointed as the first full- 
time executive secretary of the American 
Association of School Librarians. Mrs. De- 
Angelo will begin her duties at ALA head- 
quarters in Chicago on August 15; 

She is a graduate of the State Teachers 
College at Fredericksburg, Virginia, now 
Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia, and served two years as librarian 
of her alma mater. She holds the B.S. in 
L.S. and the M.S. in L.S. degrees with 





Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo 


honors from the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University. 

Mrs. DeAngelo has served as librarian 
and instructor in English in colleges in Vir- 
ginia and New York State. Long active in 
ALA affairs, she is at present serving on the 
AASL Technical Processes Committee. 

Her hobbies are foreign travel, dramatics, 
and public speaking. In 1934 she spent two 
months visiting the famous libraries of Eur- 
ope. On her third European trip, she was 
caught in Italy at the outbreak of World 
War II, and was evacuated by an American 
freighter en route from the Orient. 


Los Angeles County Public Library 


The American Heritage Project in the 
Los Angeles County Public Library achieved 
a fine piece of publicity during March, 
April and May through the cooperation of 
the Huntington Library. 

John D. Henderson, Los Angeles county 
librarian, worked closely with John E. 
Pomfret, director, Huntington Library, and 
Robert O. Shad, Curator of Rare Books, to 
prepare an exhibit of some of the library’s 
rare items to synchronize with the County 
Library’s American Heritage Program. An 
attractive catalog and invitations to the pre- 
view were prepared, and a large group at- 
tended this special showing. 

The exhibit was limited to some 30 of the 
Huntington Library’s most treasured manu- 
scripts and rare books, including: a four- 
teenth-century manuscript of the Magna 
Charta and a rare copy of the English Decla- 
ration of Rights of 1689. 





Left to right: Supervisor, John Anson Ford, 
chairman of the Library Department; John 
E. Pomfret, director, Huntington Library; John 
D. Henderson, county librarian, at preview 


Exhibit, 


showing of American Heritage 
Huntington Library, San Marino. 
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PICKUPS 


BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





Try This One 


The annual convention of the Connecticut 
Library Association held in Sharon, Con- 
necticut, May 9 and 10, featured a Publicity 
Award Program. Each person who at- 
tended was presented on arrival with a card 
numbered from one to twenty-two—these 
numbers representing the displays of the 
various companies who exhibited at the 
meeting. The guest wrote his name and 
address on the card; and as he visited the 
various exhibits the exhibitor was asked to 
write his initials on the card, indicating that 
this particular person had seen his display. 
The cards with the greatest number of 
initialed entries were placed in a container 
for drawing later on. 

Each exhibitor contributed a book or 
piece of merchandise for a prize and at the 
final luncheon cards were drawn from the 
bowl, each lucky winner being presented 
seriatim with the prize of the exhibit having 
the corresponding number—thus the person 
whose card was pulled fourth received the 
prize of the exhibitor who had been as- 
signed No. 4. Each prize was presented by 
the representative of the exhibitors. 

This part of the program created much 
interest for both exhibitors and librarians. 
The committee had specified time on the 
program to visit the displays, and it was well 
worthwhile. 


Qualitative Survey 

A Qualitative Survey, made for The 
American Weekly by Alfred Politz Research 
Inc., 1948, is available free of charge to 
libraries. Address Leon Luxenberg, Librar- 
ian of Plan and Research, The American 
Weekly, 63 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Good Reading Ahead! 


A selection of books published 1946-1951, 
prepared by the Workshop on Reviewing 
and Selection of Books for Young Adults, 
sponsored by The Professional Staff Associa- 
tion of the Boston Public Library, contains 
406 titles, annotated with 17 illustrations, 
table of contents and index. Published in 
1952 by the Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston 17, Mass., and available at 
25 cents a copy. 


Report of Survey 


“Personnel in Catalog Departments in 
Public Libraries,” the report of a survey 
made by the Special Committee on Per- 
sonnel of the ALA Division of Cataloging 
and Classification, will be published as part 
of the Summer issue of the Journal of Cata- 
loging and Classification, publication date 
July 15, 1952. 

This report, written by the Committee 
Chairman, Pauline Seely, is a statistical study 
of the catalog departments of 117 public 
libraries who supplied the information in the 
spring of 1951. The purpose was “to under- 
take a study of the personnel in catalog de- 
partments with special reference to actual 
size of department, size in relation to the 
public service departments of the main 
library and to the staff of the library as a 
whole, proportion of professional to non- 
professional assistants in the catalog depart- 
ment, and distribution of duties between 
professional and nonprofessional. The study 
was limited to public libraries having 
100,000 or more volumes.” 

Reprints of the article will be separately 
sold at 50 cents apiece and may be ordered 
in any number. Address requests to: Miss 
Mary J. Gartland, Cleveland Public Library, 
325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


British National Bibliography 

The British National Bibliography Annual 
Volume for 1951, containing nearly 16,000 
detailed entries and 100,000 references for 
books published between January 1 and 
December 31 last year, has recently been 
published. Handsomely bound in blue 
buckram and running to 964 demy quarto 
pages, it will be a welcome addition to many 
libraries. This work is compiled and pub- 
lished at the British Museum and costs £8 
net. J. Whitaker and Sons Ltd. 13, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1, are responsible for 
distribution. 


For the Blind 

A 16 page brochure Library Service for 
the Blind has been published by the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. Available from the 
Foundation at 10¢ a copy. 
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Outstanding Religious 
Books for 1951-52 

A 10 page mimeographed List of Out- 
standing Religious Books for 1951-52 pre- 
pared by the Cananea on the Annual List 
of Outstanding Religious Books of the Re- 
ligious Books Round Table, is now available 
from the Religious Books Round Table, 
Miss Elsa H. Ihm, Chairman, St. Paul Public 
Library, St. Paul 2, Minn., and from ALA 
Headquarters. 


TO FINANCE AN EDUCATION 


A new idea! Catalog of opportunities 
for financial aid for education 


Unique, up-to-date compendium of informa- 
tion about scholarships, fellowships, educa- 
tional loans, etc. Helps ambitious parents 
solve the problem—‘‘How can I afford to 
send my child to college?” 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
by Theodore S. Jones, B.A. (Yale), 
M.A, (Harvard) 


Also of interest to high school and college 
students, college graduates, service men and 
women, libraries, educators, vocational ad- 
visers, boys’ clubs, women’s clubs, etc. 225 
pages, 8⁄2” x 11”. Revised annually, August 
1, $3.95 paperbound; $4.95 clothbound. 


Theodore S. Jones, Pub., Box 41A, 
Milton 87, Mass. 


You Can't See the Mend! 






plastic 
mending 
tape 


Torn pages call for permanent ‘‘see-through”’ 
repairs with Demco-Seal. Clear, colorless, 
dull-finished Demco-Seal is practically invisi- 
ble on the page. Will not yellow, or pull 
away to leave sticky film. Easy to apply. 


Use Demco’s new desk-size dispenser 


Dispenser shown separates tape from back- 
‘ing in strips of any length desired. Simply 
toss a 1500-inch roll of Demco- Seal inside 
tind replace the slide. No “threading”, 





Senco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. New Haven 2, Conn. 


A Sheridan House 
Checklist of Recently 
Published Titles for 

Librarians 


— ANIMAL WONDER WORLD 
By Frank W. Lane. Illustrated, $4.00 


“I know of no other single source in the 
whole long list of natural science books 
that offers so much unusual information 
concerning so many different creatures.’’ 
—The Springfield Republican 


—THE GARDENER'S TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By Prof. Victor H. Ries. Illustrated, $3.50 


"Victor Ries and sound horticultural advice 


are synonyms,”’ 
—Horticulture Magazine 


—AT HOME IN THE WOODS 


By Vena & Bradford Angier 
Illustrated, $3.50 


"Their book reveals that others may live 

this life of Thoreau today if they can snap 

the cord that binds them to civilization.” 
—The Christian Science Monitor 


——THE COMPLETE BOOK OF COLLECTING 
HOBBIES 

By Wm. Paul Bricker. Illustrated, $3.50 

“A Basic Primer for those who wish to 


make a hobby of collecting.’’ 
—The New York Times 


—-WOMEN, SOCIETY & SEX 


Edited by Prof. Johnson E. Fairchild, 
$4.00 


A Cooper Union Symposium. Thirteen dis- 
tinguished contributors discuss the position 
of American Women in our society today. 


——WE TOOK TO CRUISING 


By Talbot & Jessica Hamlin 
Illustrated, $3.50 


Family motor boat cruising along the East 
Atlantic Coast. “It’s fascinating reading.’’ 
—The Chicago Tribune 


Sheridan House 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


; POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


SPECIAL LIBRARIAN—Woman, M.A. in 
subject field, M.S.L.S., college and university 
library experience wishes special library position, 
or in charge of reserve reading room, college or 
university library. B 443. 

MAN. M.A. Administrative and audio-visual 
experience. Public or university library. B 
461. 

Woman, B.A. and B.L.S., 10 years excellent 
experience (7 as Head Ln.) interested in posi- 
tion as head librarian of city library system, 
Midwest or Northeastern states. B 462. 


Positions Open 


Children’s Librarian, city of 10,000 (situated 
in beautiful Tuscarawas Valley, community is 
library conscious). $2800 plus, depending on 
training and experience, 38 hr. week, liberal 
sick leave, month vacation. Apply, Dover 
Public Library, Dover, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LN., B.A. and L.S., preferably 
with exp. Salary $2900-3700 in annual incre- 
ments of $200. Retirement and sick leave, 1 
mo. vacation, 38 hour week. Beautiful ch. 
rm., exc. working cond., pleasant small city in 
the East. B 454. 

Position open as Librarian in a small village 
in New York State. If interested, address G. 
P. Crandall, Westminster School, Simsbury, 
Conn. 

Public Library Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, California. Expanding library 
system in fast growing section of California 
needs senior librarian. Cataloging ($282-352). 
Vacation, sick leave, retirement, civil service 
status. Apply Director of Library Service. 

Head y tie with L.S. degree for public 
library. Salary $3200-3300, 3 weeks vacation, 
social security. Apply to Mrs. Grace Schultz, 
Secretary, Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 

Librarian Wanted. The Chicago Christian 
High School is in need of a librarian for Sep- 
tember, 1952. Interested applicants with credit 
in library science correspond with Mr. R. Prince, 
Principal, 7050 S. May St., Chicago 21, Ill. 

Wanted . . . Head Librarian . . . 12,500 
population. Person with some promotion ideas. 
Starting salary open. More information avail- 
able. Write S. Mayer, Chairman, Library Board, 
Marshfield, Wis. 

Head Librarian for new school and com- 
munity library, located at Truckee, California. 
Minimum Salary $4200. Retirement plan, va- 
cation, sick leave, 40 hour week. Requirements: 
Library degree, executive experience, teaching 
certificate desirable. Write: E. V. O’Rourke, 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50 a line; minimum $1.50. 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


Superintendent, Tahoe-Truckee Unified School 
District, Truckee, California. 

HONOLULU needs branch and children’s 
librarians! Modern buildings in plantation 
communities or metropolitan Honolulu furnish 
ideal working conditions. Library degree re- 
quired, no experience necessary. Beginning 
salary $3,100, annual raises, vacation, sick leave. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 
13, Hawaii. 

Cataloger—for library 170 miles from Chicago; 
collection, 100,000 vols., 3 agencies, $15,000 
book budget. Salary up to $3580. B 463. 

Bookmobile Librarian for city area. Driver 
furnished. Salary up to $3580. B 463. 

Young Adult Librarian for new dept. Library 
degree, experience. 40 hours, 5 day week; 4 
weeks’ vacation. Sick leave and retirement. 
Salary up to $3580. B 463. 

WANTED: ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN with 
degree in library science for cataloging, refer- 
ence and general work of small university li- 
brary. Travelling expenses to St. John’s will be 
paid to successful applicant. Salary $3000— 
100—3500. Apply Librarian, Memorial Univer- 
sity of Newfoundland, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 

Head Librarian for small public library. L.S. 
degree, experience. 2 weeks vacation, sick 
leave, retirement plan. Apply: Chairman of 
Board, Carnegie Public Library, Bryan, Texas. 

Progressive county library needs Bookmobile 
Librarian and Children’s Librarian. Salaries 
$3300-3600. 40 hour, 5 day week, 4 week 
vacation, sick leave, retirement plan, excellent 
working conditions. Apply: Librarian, Ingham 
County Library, Mason, Michigan. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN, Salary $3300- 
3600, month vacation, sick leave, Social Security. 
New bookmobile with driver supplied. Write 
Librarian, Whitman County Rural Library, 
Colfax, Washington. 

GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR: Uni- 
versity of Kansas, under dynamic new young 
Chancellor and new -Director of Libraries, 
plans expanded Library program over next sev- 
eral years. A few junior professional positions 
various departments open now and during next 
few months offer to imaginative young people 
with book sense, a chance to participate with 
present staff in many new plans. Entering pay 
$3300-3600; retirement plan, month’s vacation, 
all professional advantages and encouragement. 
Lawrence, Kansas, pleasant small university 
town, hour from Kansas City, Apply Director 
of Libraries, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


Rates for 


Payments should not be 
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Positions Open 


CIRCULATION DESK LIBRARIAN or a 
cataloguer. L.S. degree or equivalent experi- 
ence. Salary open. Attractive New England 
village location. 10 month term. School vaca- 
tions. Write: Frances L. Meals, Librarian, 
Colby Junior College, New London, New Hamp- 
shire. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST, the Pierce County 
Public Library has opening for branch super- 
visor. Library degree, salary range $3000-$3480 
annually. 40 hour, 5 day week, 12 days sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Ap- 
ply, Librarian, Pierce County Public Library, 
502 South 11th Street, Tacoma 3, Wash. 

Opening for two professional librarians at 
Gonzaga University Library. Assistant Librar- 
ian position includes supervision, salary, $3600; 
Cataloguer, $3,000. 40 hour week, no night or 
Sunday work; one month vacation. Apply to 
Rev. Clifford Carroll, S.J., Gonzaga University 
Library, Spokane 2, Wash. 

Circulation and order librarians in small col- 
lege in the East. Minimum salary for circula- 








tion librarian $3000; for order librarian 
depending upon qualifications. Library degree 
not absolutely essential for the latter position. 
38 hour week, one month’s summer vacation. 
Address May Morris, Librarian, Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pa. 

Cataloger position open at Lewis and Clark 
College Library, Portland, Oregon.. Some teach- 
ing of L. S. required. Experience in cataloging 
essential. Salary around $3800. 

Public Relations Director wanted by a middle 
west public library. Population served over 
700,000, fully developed extension service. 
Emphasis on community relations and work 
with groups, but other phases of publicity in- 
cluded. B 464. 

Chief Science and Engineering Librarian in 
Stanford University Libraries. Direct responsi- 
bility for large Engineering Library, supervision 
of five technical libraries. Man preferred, with 
background in engineering or physical sciences, 
library degree and experience. Salary $4,900. 
Write E. M. Grieder, Stanford University Li- 
braries, Stanford, Calif. 
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After months of thorough testing in libraries and in our factory, 
we now offer you one of our most remarkable products — 


MAGIC-MEND. 


With this new liquid plastic adhesive and a brush you can repair 
books in a few minutes for only a few cents each... repair bind- 
ings and torn pages...bind periodicals together without sewing. 






@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Try this new type adhesive. You'll be amazed when you 

see how MAGIC-MEND reduces repair and rebinding 

costs...saves time, materials and effort. Order a 
half-pint jar today. Comes complete with instruc- = 

tions. Send $1.95 (postage paid) to... 
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As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions. Its authors’ opinions 
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Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 
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TO EDITORS: MATERIAL IN.ALA Bulletin IS Nor COPYRIGHTED 


Library Bureau’s new “Apronless”* table in a read- 
ing room of the Kansas City Public Library. In the 
modernization of this Library, all the tables are 





being replaced, for greater comfort and easier 
reading, by these new tables, exclusive with 
Library Bureau. *Patent Pending 


Of course it’s by Library Bureau! 


You are going to see a lot of these new “Apron- 
less” tables before long. The word is fast get- 
ting around... 

... that Library Bureau has again pioneered 
a major advance among the working tools of 
the modern library. The “Apronless” table 
gives three extra inches of room below the 
table top. Yet the table surface is 29” from the 
foor instead of the conventional 30”, the result 
of LB’s unique corner construction that gives 
utmost rigidity without the use of aprons. 


Library Bureau 


Its just as true today as it was in 1882 — 
whenever experienced librarians hear of an 
innovation which offers greater working effec- 
tiveness, greater beauty, longer life, they are 
likely to say what they are saying now, “Of 
course, it’s by Library Bureau!” 

For full information about this new table 
and skilled counsel on all library equipment, 
phone your local Remington Rand Library 
Specialist, or write: Room 13869, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. Ask for Folder LB 620. 





Originators of Specialized Library Equipment 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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By Way of Humor 


NE OF THE lighter, better things to come out of the New York Conference was a 

baby booklet. Entitled “Librari-anna; the Professional Librarian,” it’s a wonder- 
fully humorous throw-away on librarians. Published by Columbia University Press, 
the booklet features some twenty photographs by the famous baby photographer, 
Constance Bannister, with short witty captions by Jeanne and Bob Holmes. The 
result of this combination hits a new peak in library humor. We cannot hope to 
reproduce in words the flavor of this delightful piece, but imagine a wide-eyed, 
drooling boy baby who is supposedly saying “Get a load of the new reader’s adviser’; 
or the broad-faced doleful one, who asks wistfully, “No increase in the budget 
again?”; or the pert, indignant girl pronouncing “It certainly is not for a contest.” 

Obviously we are of the school that believes the library world is a better one when 
it is well seasoned with humor. Too many times we have been at library meetings, 
large and small, where the total useful effect would have been vastly improved by 
a liberal sprinkling of “Librari-annas.” 

None of this is to say that the librarian is ordinarily a humorless creature. Quite 
the contrary. In our experience the average individual librarian is one of the most 
pleasantly witty inhabitants of this vale of tears. It is only when he is being a 
librarian among other librarians that he seems to edge toward a jejune and colorless 
state. Then he is apt to strike one as being so dedicated to librarianship that he has 
lost sight of the importance of living. The truth may be, if truth it is, that it is too 
easy in this profession to get the idea that we are literally all things to all people. 


f: pipe SUBJECT ON which one could well spend a pedantic sentence is the librarian 
as a public speaker. The concept of librarianship that he has to sell to the over- 
sold public, is hardly calculated to get a roar of approval out of the boys in the front 
row. Because this is one of the most difficult of tasks, it is not hard to understand 
the librarian’s temptation to quit the arena and pull the quiet of the book stacks 
around him. Fortunately, many of them recognize the fight for what it is and keep 
on fighting. 

If someone were to ask how the library concept is sold to the public, our first 
inclination would be to pass. How do you deliver the punch that brings the ringside 
brokers and bakers yelling to their feet? We wish we knew. Perhaps self-examina- 
tion would be a good place to begin: Are you better with a left jab or a right upper- 
cut? 


pers READERS may enjoy the letters column, Free for All, which begins with 
this issue. It seems hardly necessary to point out that your letters are the only 
fuel upon which it can live. Your letters, your forum. So let us hear from you on 
any pertinent subject, for or against. 
R.L.R. 
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President Downs, at the invitation of the National Library of Mexico and by means 
of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, is in Mexico City during August con= 
ferring with officials of the Library on its program and organization, 


R Doo retires on August 31 as Comptroller of the ALA, a position he 
has held for twenty-seven years, He will be succeeded by Mr, Leo M, Weins, 
Chief Accountant of ALA since 1946, 


Mrs, Carma R, Zimmerman, California State Librarian, and Jack Dalton, University 
of Virginia Librarian, will be among one hundred American leaders participating 
in a month's information and study tour of Germany this fall as guests of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Named by the ALA at the request of the Federal 
Goverment of Germany, Mrs, Zimmerman and Mr, Dalton will leave on September 9, 


Jack Spear has accepted appointment as Director of the ALA American Heritage Pro- 
ject for 1952-53, He will be on leave from the New York State Library, Miss Ida 
Goshkin will remain with the Project as Training Director and Mr. Dooley will 
assist in field work and discussion leader training for a portion of the year, 
The new position on the Project of Young Peoples Specialist will be filled by 
Hannah Hunt, a member of the Japan Library School faculty for 1951-52. 


The Survey of Adult Education Activities in Public Libraries will be directed by 
Mrs, Helen H, Lyman, on leave from the Buffalo, New York, Public Library, This 


Survey is made possible by a grant to ALA fran the Fund for Adult Education, 


The Booklist subscription rate will be increased from $5 to $6, Although The Book- 
list is partially subsidized by the Carnegie Fund, this increase has become neces- 
sary because of rising costs, The rate was last changed (from $3 to $5) in 1947. 


Washington Office, Plans are now in progress in the ALA Washington Office for 
reintroducing the Library Services Bill in the 83rd Congress which will begin on 
January 4, 1953. This bill is designed to assist the several states, through 
grants-in-aid for a five year period, to extend public library service to rural 
areas now without such service or with inadequate service; By using the same bill, 
we feel it is a sound bill as it stands, it will be possible to have our sponsors 
in both Houses of Congress introduce the bill in the early part of the First Session, 
Since the time element is so important in legislation, this early move should be an 
asset to us, Also since the hearings on the Library Services Bill were held in the 
late spring of this year, probably it will be unnecessary for the House Committee 
on Education and Labor to hold additional open hearings in 1953, ALA members are 
urged to speak to their Congressmen and Senators, while they are at home during 

the adjournment period and ask their support for this piece of legislation in the 
83rd Congress, 
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ALA Executive Board action during the New York Conference included, among other 
matters, the following: BUDGET, Careful consideration was given to the Executive 
Secretary's recommended program of Headquarters activities for 1952-53 which in- 
cluded continuation of present operations as now staffed plus staff increases in 
the major areas of Increase jn Membership and Increase in Service, Estimated in- 
come for 1952-53 falls just short of enough to care for present activities includ- 
ing the Washington Office and Special Membership Promotion supported in 1951-52 by 
withdrawals from capital, 1951-52 experience supports the hope that income will, 
within a few years, support the present basic activities entirely, The Board 
approved the recommended program, It being the sense of the Board that special 
financial aid will be needed until an increase in income from membership and other 
sources can carry the yearly financial obligations, the Board suggested to the 
Budget Committee that the budget for 1952-53 be based on the expectation of endow- 
ment capital withdrawal up to $25,000 with the hope that future boards may be willing 
to continue this practice for the next five years with the amount withdrawn each year 
to decrease as income more nearly meets operating expenses, INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
CONGRESS, For several years, the ALA has supported the idea of an IFLA Congress in 
the USA, Attempts to raise the necessary funds have not been successful, The date 
for such a Congress has been advanced from time to time with 1954 as the latest 
possibility, Final recommendations are in the hands of the American Committee on 
Arrangements for an International Library Congress which includes representation 
from ALA, the Canadian Library Association, the Medical, Music and Special Library 
Associations, After careful consideration and with the advice of the International 
Relations Board, the Board concluded that ALA could not support a renewed invitation 
at this time because of the certain likelihood that funds could not be raised, This 
feeling has been communicated to the American Committee and to the officers of IFLA, 
The Board urged the American Committee to hold an early meeting and review the 
matter of an International Congress in the USA in terms of timing, program and 
financing, FOUNDATION GRANTS AND PROPOSALS, Since the Midwinter meeting of the 
Board, the Fund for Adult Education has made a grant of $24,700 for a Survey of 
Adult Education Activities in Public Libraries and following the Conference (on 
July 11) made a second grant amounting to $200,000 for the ALA American Heritage 
Project for 1952-53, Other projects were again reviewed and will be referred to 
interested groups within the ALA for further development, The Out-of-Print Books 
Survey Project, approved in principle by the Board in Midwinter, was restudied and 
Mr. Bergquist was asked to present further plans for implementation of the Survey's 
proposals, (Note: The Survey has been published by ALA and is available for $2,) 
1954 CONFERENCE, The Board voted to hold the 1954 Conference in Miami Beach from 
June 18-27, 


"Your effort has been outstanding among the 47 national organizations now partici- 
pating" - writes the American Heritage Foundation of ALA's efforts in the Register 


and Vote Non-Partisan Campaign, As a result, ALA is one of thirteen national organ= 
izations chosen to name a representative in each state to work with a chairman from 
the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, This chairman will 
set up a Conference with the Governor to formulate state plans in supnort of the 
Register and Vote program, A majority of the Governors has agreed to cooperate 

and sustain the Committee by proclamation and other executive means, 


David H, Clift 
August 14, 1952 Executive Secretary 
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End drudgery of long- 
hand-copying, proofread- 
ing notes, and tugging 
heavy volumes? Contoura- 
copy on-the-spot; no 
checking required. 


Longhand-copy or type- 
write foreign 
without 


languages 
misspelling or 
dropping accents? Con- 
toura is exact; saves 
proofreading, 


Replace missing or dam- 
aged pages from dupli- 
cate volumes? Contoura- 
copy passages from rare 
books for student use or 
reserve bookshelf. = 


Authenticate research 
data with genuine copies 
of documents, charts, 
graphs, manuscripts, and 
maps up to 8'2” x 14”? 








Portatte PHOTO-COPIER 


TRULY PORTABLE! Only four pounds; fits easily 
in briefcase or desk drawer. Use it anywhere! COPIES 
ANYTHING written, printed or drawn up to 8!/2” x 
14”! Lastingly clear copies only 7¢! "Contoura's" 
unique cushion reproduces tightly bound pages 
despite curved binding! NEEDS NO DARKROOM; 
make exposures under normal incandescent lighting; 
develop prints, at leisure, in standard photo chemi- 
cals. ELIMINATES DRUDGERY and inherent error 
of longhand-copying, typing and proofreading! 
Users everywhere say "'Contoura" affords time and 
money savings they never thought possible. Models 
as low as $39.00. Write for FREE folder AL-I. 


F. G. LUDWIG Associates 


1 Pease Rd. 
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Brief letters with names and address are wel- 
come to this column. 


Library Bill of Rights 

Why not have (and keep) the record 
straight? When did the ALA Council adopt 
“The Library’s Bill of Rights”? In June 
1939, according to your own footnote on 


| page 167 of the June Bulletin. 


This was in the pre-witch-hunt era when 
the need for such a declaration was much 
less obvious than in 1948 when the Coun- 
cil, by a narrow margin, adopted a substi- 
tute or revision or amended version or what 
you want to call it. 

Just as the ALA dates from 1876, and not 
the date of the last revision of its con- 
stitution, I still feel that we can take 
some pride that our “Bill of Rights” is a 
grown youth of 13 years, not a babe of four 
years. 

FORREST SPAULDING, librarian 
Nashua (N.H.) 
Touché—Ed. 


This is just a note to express my ap- 
preciation for your editorial in the June 
Bulletin on the Library Bill of Rights. In 


times like these, when many of our princi- 


| ples are under attack, it pleases me to see 


any words of praise for intellectual freedom. 
WiituiaM S. Dix, chairman 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom 


| The feeling is mutual—Ed. 


| Reply to Carlsen 


My sister, Helen Haines, has asked me to 
write and tell you of her great surprise 
and pleasure in reading Miss Earle’s clear 
and cogent “Reply to Carlson” in the April 
Bulletin. This is just the answer she most 
wished might be made, and the fact that she 
has never met Miss Earle, adds to her 
gratification, since there can be no thought 
of personal friendship involved. 

Perhaps you have not heard of Helen’s 
critical illness. . . . Only those who know 


Woodbridge, Conn. | Of the two years’ gruelling labor she put 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


FREE FOR ALL 


into the revision of the Second Edition can 
realize what the book has cost her. 

I know you will be glad, as are so many 
of her friends, to know that she is at last 
on the long diw road to recovery... . Since 
she cannot and would not take the stand in 
her own defense, she is doubly gratified to 
have another cite the many inaccuracies and 
distortions in the Carlson accusation. 

ALICE HAINES BASKIN 
(for Helen E. Haines) 

Thank you for publishing Miss Elinor 

Earle’s careful piece of analysis, “Reply 
to Carlson,” in the April issue of the Bulle- 
tin. 

Such an article as this given one greater 
pride in one’s profession and greater hope 
that librarians will not refrain from identify- 
ing themselves with important issues when 
the opportunity presents itself. 

Haroto D. Jones, librarian 
Fairmont (W.Va.) 

Elinor Earle’s rebuttal of the Carlson 
article in the April Bulletin contains several 
valid and penetrating observations about 
Mr. Carlson's biased selection of quotations 
to suit his purpose. Still I feel there is some- 
thing to be said for Mr. Carlson’s insights. 

I can agree with him when he says “one 
looks in vain through this book (Living with 
Books) for the works of David Dallin, Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlain and a host of other 
experts on Russia or the Far East.” It is 
an omission like this that leads one to feel 
that Miss Haines is leaning over backwards 
in her efforts to present the pleasant aspects 
of the Russian way of life. On the other 
hand, Miss Haines’ analysis of the “second- 
class citizenship” of the Negro and other 
racial minorities in the U.S. pulls no 
punches. 

It is true that each of us is his own 
propagandist and own censor. As a li- 
brarian Miss Haines has a moral obligation 
to avoid both conscious propagandizing and 
censoring in a book designed primarily to 
be a source for selection. Whether or not 
Living with Books is enormously influential 
in library book selection, a fact which I 
doubt, is not of importance here. The book 
must be judged solely on its merits of im- 
partiality and objectivity, and on this score, 
I think that Miss Haines has probably un- 
consciously fallen short of the ideal set up 
by the Library Bill of Rights. 

JANIECE BARRE FUSARO 
University of Minnesota Library 
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ALTER: Jim Bridger 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 


BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 5.00 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
COWAN: A Bibliography Of The History of 
California And The Pacific Coast 15.00 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10.00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10.00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
HYDE: Rangers And Regulars 5.00 
LEEPER: The Argonauts of ''49"' 5.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 


MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5 
McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 

Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 8 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 10. 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7 


WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 


By Charles L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & Enlarged 





WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 





F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
WOLF & OTHERS: Guide To Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many “out-of- rint,"' 


offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Og 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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The Member Has the Floor 


... Obviously (the Bulletin) must record 
the activities of ALA, but the membership 
is not happy to have this done in a dull-as- 
ditchwater fashion merely for the informa- 
tion of officers and for posterity. Their dues 
should bring members something more than 
professional satisfaction. 

So, the most important thing for an edi- 
tor to do is to make a magazine that 
people read and not, (if I may be so 
brutally frank) brush off with, Oh, I never 
read it. And that is being done in the oft- 
referred-to grass roots. Make them read it 
even if you have to make them mad to 
arouse their curiosity. 

It is all very well to print the records 
of ALA. That is not enough. The library 
world is the business of ALA and nowhere 
do we get general news of libraries. The 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin is 
the best source at present, and that is not 
generally circulated. 

Add another vote for a more distinctive 
name. American Librarian is all very well, 
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but there are already a number of state 

magazines who are using that Librarian tag. 
Well you asked for it. 

BERTHA MARSHALL, editor 

California Librarian 


It just so happens we have a position open 
on this staff—?—Ed. 


Here are some things I would like to see 
presented in the Bulletin: 


1. Sunday opening of public libraries and 

library branches. Hours of same. 

Retention of library fines. 

. Use of radio and TV in public libraries. 

. Small branches, or sub-branches, vs book- 
mobiles, in cities. 


A Co bo 


All these should be based on an accumu- 
lation of fact and experience. 

Why on earth shouldnt the conference 
program appear in the Bulletin? Where 
else? 

Emity M. Danton, director 
Birmingham (Ala.) 


Interesting articles submitted on these sub- 
jects will be more than welcome.—Ed. 





Books... and Serwice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 


is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage. . 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


. and the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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For your information I disagree with an 
idea presented on your editorial page this 
week. The Bulletin is an excellent place for 
the ALA Convention program in detail; 1. it 
allows people attending to make advance 
plans 2. it keeps those not able to attend 
up-to-date on topics of interest to librarians 
and allows them to know what is happen- 
ing at their Convention. As far as the hotel 
list is concerned, it is probably not needed 
by librarians who can travel much or who 
live in large cities. Many librarians from 
smaller libraries probably find it helpful and 
they, of course, are in the majority. 

ALICE E. Pang, librarian 
Nebraska State Teachers College 


. . . I agree with the people who have 
commented that the ALA Bulletin should 
not print the list of hotels for the conference 
city. Perhaps the conference program could 





be printed as a separate leaflet to be mailed 
out with the Bulletin which would allow 

you more space for important articles. 
Davin K. BERNINGHAUSEN, librarian 
Cooper Union 


As the Bulletin is currently mailed without 
envelope, a separate leaflet would require 
a separate mailing.—Ed. 


Thanks i 


Thanks for the July-August ALA Bulletin. 
For the first time, I found myself mentioning 
it to my associates and recommending that 
they read certain articles, particularly Mr. 
Bloss’ article. 

The format is much more appealing, too. 

Epwarp B. Haywarp, assistant librarian 


Racine Public Library 


Modesty forbids editorial comment.—Ed. 





Multi-Record Album 
No. 1006 


Expandable . . . envelopes may 
be added or removed to meet 
varying requirements. Masonite 
covers give extra protection. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Phonograph Record Holder 
No. 103 
Inexpensive. Envelopes attached 


so records cannot slip out. Made 
for 1 to 6 records. 


New L.P. Record Holder 
No. 100.1 


Record fits into envelope so it 
cannot fall out. 


Write for Further Information and Prices 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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YEAR’S TWO NEW 


PICTURE-HISTORIES 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 


BIBLE and 
CHRISTIANITY 


This year—the 500th anniversary of the Gutenberg 
Bible—YEAR offers your readers a special title: a 
Pictorial History of the Bible and Christianity. Here in 
YEAR’s universally appealing picture, caption and text 
formula. are the cherished stories of the Old and New 
Testaments, the life of Christ, the growth and spread 
of Christianity traced up to the present day ... plus 
survey-histories of all the religions of the world. Over 
1,000 striking pictures, 125,000 words. Reverently 
edited with the cooperation of every major faith and 
denomination. Forewords and statements by church 
leaders. A truly inspiring, fascinating, informative his- 
tory of all religions. $7.95 


1952 ANNUAL EDITION wn 


—the latest volume (fifth) of YEAR’s popular annual í 
pictorial histories of current events. This fascinating HA i 
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picture and text record of a news-filled year contains 
many new features and, like previous editions, is sure 
to please your readers of all ages. 1,000 outstanding 
news photographs and 75,000 words of concise, read- 
able captions and text capture all important world and 
national news events and personalities. “. .. excellent 
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coverage,” “emphatically recommended,” “extremely 
popular,” write historians, educators, and librarians. 
Cross-indexed—an invaluable reference. Handsomely 
bound in durable linen. Foreword by Dr. Ralph J. 


Bunche. $6.95 
SPECIAL Order both of YEAR's newest volumes ($13.95) (or ‘any two" of the previous annual , 
picture-histories—$6.95 each) and receive absolutely free a copy of YEAR's 1948 


First Annual Edition (or, if you wish, the 1949 Edition). Order "any four'' of YEAR's 
FREE OFFER six publications and receive without additional charge, "both" the 1948 First Edition 
and the 1949 Edition—the full set of six books for the price of four. Library discounts. 


Write today for further details, or order direct from: 


THE ANNUAL PICTURE-HISTORY 
Dept. AB-9, 11833 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Taking Bach to Market 





MARGARET WILLIS 


O THE UNTUTORED eye, we public li- 

brarians must look as if we are full of 
contradictions. For instance, we work as- 
siduously for more business, knowing that 
we cannot handle much more than we al- 
ready have. We believe in increasing cir- 
culation statistics, but we buy books, records 
and films with an eye to quality rather than 
to easy popularity. Are we being unrealis- 
tic? I for one think not, for experience has 
now shown that wide popularity may be 
enjoyed by truly superior materials. The 
biggest rush known to Louisville’s library 
was experienced at the showing of the 
magnificent film on Michelangelo, The 
Titan; Carson’s The Sea Around Us and 
Marek’s Gods, Graves and Scholars have en- 
joyed longer waiting lists than the most 
lurid novel. Hundreds of “classical” rec- 
ords, such as Bach’s B-Minor Mass, Bee- 
thoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata, Schubert’s 
Fantasia (The Wanderer), and Mozart’s 
Magic Flute are badly worn by constant 
use. 

What does this extraordinary interest in 
top hat culture mean? For one thing, I 
think it means that we are on the right track 
in working for popularity with the best. 
For another, I think this growing interest 
indicates that free higher education for large 
numbers of GI’s and for neighborhood 
adults (through neighborhood colleges) is 
beginning to pay off in terms of a generally 
improved public taste. It is at least obvious 
to all of us here that the library’s tie-in of 
the last few years with the University of 
Louisville, college by radio and formal edu- 
cational programs has produced a better 
type of business for the library. Neighbor- 
hood college professors courageous enough 
to show their adult students what is best 


Margaret Willis is head of the Circulation Department of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Library, 


and why, have worked wonders for all who 
have attended classes. Think of a library 
where Beethoven’s Variations on a Theme 
by Diabelli has to be duplicated more than 
South Pacific! Librarians have been offer- 
ing the best to readers for years, but they 
have not known what the added impetus 
of higher education en masse can do for 
reader demand. It is also true that just to 
have the best available in sufficient numbers 
is a stimulant to their use. When working 
in an army hospital library, I was told that 
soldiers are interested only in mysteries and 
westerns. But the circulation was higher 
when superior fiction and nonfiction filled 
the hospital book truck than when ephem- 
eral material was conspicuous. 

Perhaps we should be satisfied by the lift 
we have received from cultural tonics such 
as college-a-la gross for veterans, free neigh- 
borhood colleges, the finest of materials, col- 
lege by radio and film forums. To be satis- 
fied, however, is to become a dead duck 
sooner or later. 

Quite naturally we turn to publicity to 
help swell the crowd of readers, listeners 
and viewers of the best. Let us leave radio 
and television to the experts for the mo- 
ment. The possibilities for small, unimpor- 
tant types of publicity are innumerable. 
Put together, they do their share to produce 
something other than quiet in our marble 
halls. Here again we may be accused of 
contradicting ourselves, since we carry on a 
crusade for the cultural best frankly with 
conscious corn and slightly dilly humor, 
some dash and not a little daring. The 
Pepsi-Cola man who has been seen flying 
through the air in an absurd, horizontal posi- 
tion (on his way to get a Pepsi-Cola) is a 
good example of the type of advertising 
meant. The message is easily adapted to 
suit: “In this town we always RUN to our 
nearest library.” Such small reminders are 
intended to catch the fleeting, harried 
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glance, whose owner will never stop to scan 
a sedate, platitudinous poster. Dignity is 
a fine thing; we are not relinquishing it. 
It need not hang heavily like black crepe 
on our signs and bulletin boards, however. 
Instead, libraries everywhere are using the 
principle of the quick eye catcher and are 
finding that it works. 

Any librarian who takes a few minutes off 
to cogitate can come up with numerous eye 
catchers and interest getters. Like what? 
Like this: Why not schedule a hospital book 
truck (with tilted shelves and room for 
records and magazines) down the main 
street of town during the lunch hour? 
People who haven't been near the library 
for years would see an enticing array of 
library wares. The page could ring a bell 
to attract attention, while a librarian 
checked out material. 

In Cincinnati during the summer opera 
season every post in town has a three cor- 
nered sign attached advertising the opera. 
In Chicago se the last world war, signs 
appeared on Michigan Boulevard directing 
soldiers to the different churches nearby. 


Get On It— 


Listen, Read, Look, Talk, Argue, Think 
and Vote is the librarian’s slogan for par- 
ticipation in the non-partisan national Regis- 
ter and Vote Campaign. One of the most 
prominent exhibits at the ALA Conference— 
and certainly one of the busiest—was the 
display of materials offering suggestions for 
implementing this slogan, that has been so 
enthusiastically adopted. Special credit is 
due Jack Spear, chairman of the PLD Regis- 
ter and Vote Committee, and a corps of li- 
brarians in the New York area for expertly 
arranging and manning this exhibit. The 
public libraries which generously supplied 
book lists for hand-out were New York, 
Denver, Cleveland and Chicago. Two hun- 
dred copies of the book, Your Rugged Con- 
stitution, were furnished for free distribution 
through the efforts of Stanford University 
Press, publishers. Two large posters, in 
color, have been made available for every 
public library and the branches in the 
United States. To the PLD Headquarters 
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This idea might be adapted, with a mes- 
sage like, “walk one block west, two blocks 
north to your nearest PUBLIC LIBRARY.” 
One block from the library signs could read 
“Have you forgotten something? You just 
passed your PUBLIC LIBRARY!” Or 
Burma Shave roadside ads could be used 
as a model for a series of single-word signs, 
if permission is obtained from property own- 
ers or city officials. Doggerel would not be 
a bad idea for these. 

Local transit companies might be per- 
suaded to have busmen call out the name 
of each library when a bus passes by. They 
might also be willing to put ads in busses 
when transitad space is not all taken. A 
library “courtesy car” could be used to bring 
reluctant borrowers to the library door step 
from large shopping centers—if the library 
is inconveniently located. 

What queer ideas pop up when one 
stops to think up ways to hurry into being 
the new age of a little culture in every 
home. 

Well, why not? 


Register and Vote Campaign 


office has come one gift of 10,000 copies of 
the red, white and blue “Listen, Read. . .” 
poster from the Children’s Press, Inc., pub- 
lishers, a subsidiary of Regensteiner Corp., 
color printers of Chicago; and the other 
gift of 12,000 posters, band on the “Spirit 
of 1776” with a young, future citizen carry- 
ing the legend, “Spirit of 1952,” came from 
the Boy’s Club of America. Arrangements 
are being made for distribution of these 
posters through state library agencies, if 
possible, to insure complete coverage of the 
libraries in every state. 

The Public Libraries Division office wel- 
comes inquiries regarding the campaign and, 
in addition, stories of the local coordinated 
plans and activities in which libraries are 
participating. Remember, too, the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation is offering awards 
to the communities and organizations with 
the oustanding records of achievement dur- 
ing the campaign. What is your library 
doing? 


American Heritage Project Continues— 
New Director Appointed 


Mrs. GRACE THOMAS STEVENSON 


T IS VERY gratifying to announce that the 

Fund for Adult Education has renewed 
its grant to ALA for the American Heritage 
Project for the amount of $200,000 for the 
coming year. 

It is equally 
gratifying to an- 
nounce that Jack 
B. Spear has 
accepted the ap- 
pointment as direc- 
tor of the Amer- 
icanHeritage 
Froject.. Mr. 
Spear, who is presi- 
dent-elect of the 
Public Libraries 
Division, will be 
on leave from the 
Library Extension Division, New York State 
Library, Albany, New York. He will take 
up the project direction at ALA head- 
quarters the first of September. 

The enlargement of the grant indicates 
the Fund’s approval of the work done by 
the libraries which took part in the project 
last year, and their confidence that these 
libraries, as well as those which will come 
into an expanded program during the com- 
ing year, will continue their outstanding 
contribution to adult education through the 
medium of library sponsored community 
discussion groups. 

The purpose of these discussion groups 
is particularly appropriate in this year of 
elections and critical national and interna- 
tional problems. Through the discussion 
of our current problems in the light of our 
basic American documents, the program 
aims to help people become better informed, 
to be aware of their responsibilities as citi- 





Jack Spear 


Mrs. Grace Thomas Stevenson, associate executive secretary, 
has served as director of the American Heritage Project 
since its inception. 


zens of a democracy, and more ready to 
assume those responsibilities. 

The demonstrations which were initiated 
last year on an experimental basis will prove 
very valuable in the expanded program. 
These demonstration areas were chosen in 
order to provide experience in libraries rep- 
resenting a variety of geographic, popula- 
tion and governmental situations. There 
were Athens, Georgia, Regional Library; 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library; La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, Public Library; Los An- 
geles County (California) Public Library; 
New York Public Library; and Vermont 
Free Public Library Commission. Ala- 
bama and Mississippi came into the project 
a little later as partial demonstration areas. 
Twenty other libraries participated on their 
own, with help from the project office on 
planning and materials. Materials such as 
lists, guides, and a discussion leader’s man- 
ual, were sent free of charge, upon request, 
to over 300 more libraries for use in focus- 
ing the attention of their communities on 
our American heritage. 

On the basis of last year’s experience, and 
acting upon the advice of representatives 
of the Fund for Adult Education, the ex- 
panded program for the coming year will 
be organized on a regional or statewide 
basis, using wherever possible this year’s 
demonstration areas to “operate from 
strength.” Present plans are to include the 
following areas in the second year program: 
Alabama, Eastern Colorado, Georgia, Los 
Angeles County (California), Mississippi, 
Missouri, New York City, North Carolina, 
Vermont and Wisconsin. 

Those cities which developed their own 
programs last year, with the help of the 
project office, will continue to have that 
help in the coming year. The variety of 
their programs provided interesting and 
valuable data in our first experiment. We 
hope to welcome many more libraries into 
the project with similar programs this com- 
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ing year. Any individual library interested 
in establishing an American Heritage dis- 
cussion group can get help from the project 
office at ALA headquarters. These inde- 
pendent groups may be spearheads for re- 
gional developments in their areas at a later 
date. 

The Advisory Board and the staff of the 
American Heritage Project are most ap- 
preciative of the enthusiastic cooperation 
which the project received from the li- 
brarians who took part in it last year. Our 
goal for next year is to strengthen and 
deepen the work which has been so well 
begun, through improving our program 
planning, intensifying our leader training, 
and strengthening the local organization. 
This has been a notable opportunity for li- 
braries to demonstrate the value of their 


Using the Book 
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contribution to adult education. We must 
now make sure that this particular contribu- 
tion is so well grounded that it produces a 
sound and lasting effect, that it becomes an 
important element in the establishment of 
our public libraries as accepted centers of 
adult discussion in their communities. 

Mr. Spear’s experience in various public 
libraries, and his interest in making them a 
vital part of the American community, as- 
sures a capable and energetic administra- 
tion of the project next year. To state that 
directing the project this past year was en- 
ergetic and rewarding would be an under- 
statement on both counts. In taking up 
new duties at ALA, it is gratifying to know 
that the American Heritage Project will be 
in the efficient hands of Mr. Spear and his 
staff. 


By R. E. DooLey 


Whether the material on which a group 
discussion is to be based is a book, a film 
or some combination of picture and word, 
the job of the discussion leader seems to 
break down into (a) a careful reading of the 
“book” as a whole with constant reference 
to its use in discussion, (b) the preparation 
of a list of sub-topics, which will be, poten- 
tially, your agenda, and (c) the preparation 
of a series of questions to spark discussion. 

Although all material will not fit neatly 
into the same frame of reference, you will 
find it helpful in preparing for a discussion 
to give special attention to the following: 


1. Controversial issues raised. What is the 
main theme, the hard core of controversy, 
the basic issues raised by the book or film? 

. Basic data essential to the argument. This 
will include facts and assumptions, histori- 
cal, physical, statistical, geographical, po- 
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litical, etc., which clarify issues or support 
conclusions. The “facts” and the assump- 
tions, particularly the latter, are always 
open to question. 

3. Alternative viewpoints. 

The author may have presented a one- 
sided picture; he may have glossed over 
important aspects of his thesis or brushed 
aside opposing points of view. What are 
the chief alternatives that must be taken 
into account? 

4. Application of conclusions to current prob- 

lems. 
Whether the group accepts or rejects the 
conclusions of the “book” what does the 
consensus of the group (if one is reached) 
signify in terms of our responsibilities as 
citizens? 

5. The sub-topics under which the book can 
profitably be discussed. To avoid ram- 
bling all over the lot set up some traffic 
signals—pin the discussion to three or four 
of the most important aspects of the 
“book.” This agenda will help keep the 
discussion from drifting down the easy and 
futile stream of broad generalities. 

6. Appropriate questions. 

A few factual questions should be in reserve 
for periods of lagging discussion, but most 
of your questions will be provocative to 
spark a response, interpretive to reveal 


USING THE BOOK 


the book’s conclusions and their signifi- 
cance, evaluative to draw out pees, se 
judgments regarding the issues and argu- 
ments and conclusions, applicative to indi- 
cate where we should go from here. 


The key words in the six items above are 
Controversy, Data, Alternatives, Application, 
Agenda, Questions. The thoroughness of 
your preparation will be tested by the first 
five and number six will tax your ingenuity 
to the utmost. 

You are now ready, you hope, to face 
a group of eager discussioneers. We will 
assume your introduction of the subject 
chosen by the group (in this case a book, 
Turners The Frontier in America) is brief 
and to the point and that your first question 
has been—“if democracy grew out of the 
frontier and the frontier has vanished, has 
democracy vanished with it?” 

A stunned silence. You hastily search for 
a second question when Miss X says, “What 
we need is less bureaucracy in Washington.” 
Before you have recovered from this initial 
shock Mr. Y remarks, “If we elect a 100% 
American this fall we'll get back to genuine 
Jeffersonian democracy.” Miss Z is ready to 
take issue with this but you have now re- 
covered sufficiently to break in by saying, 
“Your comments are important; will you 
relate what you have said to the Frontier in 
America,” or “If, as you imply, Mr. Y, 
democracy has vanished, did it vanish with 
the frontier?” No takers. It’s time to throw 
out a different kind of question. 

You might try a more or less factual 
question in order to bring the group back 
to the material of discussion such as: “Dur- 
ing the development of the frontier in the 
twenties of the last century, how did the 
demand of frontier society increase the 
powers of the national government?” A 
simple information question might be better; 
“What were some of the basic needs of a 
frontier society?” You are now rescued and 
discussion is off to a good start when some- 
one says, “The people wanted roads.” With 
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this beginning it is easy for the group to 
become involved in consideration of the 
demands of the frontiers on the federal 
government, boiling up in heated controversy 
over cheap money, railroads, disposition of 
public lands, statehood, etc., etc., etc. 

Perhaps the interest of the group will 
turn to “rugged individualism” and the 
personality traits predominant in a frontier 
society, and the effects of these traits and 
attitudes on the demands of the people. A 
question likely to produce discussion might 
be, “If all of the U.S. at one time or another 
has been a frontier and, assuming further, 
that rugged individualism actually was an 
important characteristic of the frontier, isn’t 
there enough rugged individualism left to 
make communism in America a minor 
danger?” If, in your opinion, this is a lead- 
ing question frame it differently. 

Somewhere in the discussion a Mr. Q 
is likely to present the view that there is 
another frontier now—the technological 
frontier—which offers us unlimited expan- 
sion. This sounds reasonable—but what is 
its significance in terms of Turner's thesis? 
Here is an opportunity to sharpen the dis- 
cussion. As leader you cannot permit con- 
fusing terminology to cloud the issue. Turner 
wrote about the geographical frontier, not 
about any and every area of activity to 
which the word “frontier” is metaphorically 
applied. 

The meeting is over. The group covered 
some of the topics on the agenda fairly well, 
some topics were handled superficially, and 
one item was entirely neglected. You might 
prepare a balance sheet of your preference, 
thinking over the extent and kind of prepara- 
tion you did for the meeting, the agenda 
you worked out, the questions you so care- 
fully concocted, the difficulties you en- 
countered, the extent and depth of discus- 
sion, the interest and enthusiasm of the 
group and then, with renewed confidence, 
set about preparing for another session of 
enriching discussion two weeks from tonight. 


Fulbright Awards 


Announcement has been made of Fulbright Awards for the academic year 1953-54 in 
Europe and the Near East and in Japan, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa. These 
awards are given for university lecturing and advanced research. Write to the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, the Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. Applications must be postmarked 


no later than October 15, 1952. 


Harold J. Baily 


AROLD J. Batty, honored as one of two 
H individuals to receive the ALA Trustee 
Citation of Merit at its 1952 Annual Con- 
ference, is a man of inexhaustible enthusi- 
asm who appears 
to have harnessed 
90 per cent of it 
in the service of 
public libraries. 

Not content with 
doing an outstand- 
ing job for the 
Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, as secretary 
of its Board of 
Trustees and keen 
assayer of all its re- 
sources and poten- 
tialities over a pe- 
riod of 14 years, Mr. Baily siphoned off some 
of his prodigious energy toward the cause of 
State Aid for Libraries. He started by 
organizing a campaign in Brooklyn, where 
with the help of library staff members, 
3,780 individuals were persuaded to join the 
State Library Trustees Foundation, giving 
it just the impetus it needed. 

Appointed by Governor Dewey soon after- 
ward to the Governor’s Committee on State 
Aid for Libraries, and elected a trustee of 
the Library Trustees Foundation, he was 
one of a handful of valiants who beat the 
drums for this cause up and down the politi- 
cal corridors of Albany and New York un- 
til it won out. 

The bill for State Aid to Libraries in New 
York—very generous aid, too—was signed by 
Governor Dewey on March 30, 1950. That 
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Trustees « 


FRANCIS R. St. JOHN 


same day Mr. Baily was elected counsel to 
the Library Trustees Foundation. In the 
last year he has served as president of the 
Trustees Section of the New York State 
Library Association and as a member of the 
Trustees Division of the ALA. He was 
chairman of the ALA Trustee Hospitality 
Committee for the recent conference in New 
York. 

The J. in Harold Baily’s name, in other 
words, might stand for Jobdoer. It might 
stand for Jurisprudence, too, since he has 
been in the practice of law since gradua- 
tion from Harvard Law School in 1912. But 
he started out studying engineering, and 
this may account for his careful blueprinting 
of every job he tackles. Or maybe that was 
part of his Magna cum Laude training at 
Amherst (’08). 

He is a valuable trustee on the Brooklyn 
Public Library Board because of his keen 
political awareness, his catholic interests, 
and the aforementioned indefatigability. He 
makes it as much a point to be present when 
there is a staff social as when there is a dedi- 
cation of a new building. 

You take it for granted he will be at all 
budget hearings—and speak out; at gather- 
ings of citizens seeking greater library fa- 
cilities; at the meetings of the Friends of 
the Library, in which he has been a prime 
mover; and at all library conventions and 
get-togethers. In the last year he has visited 
the big public libraries in Rochester, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Boston, 
and even spared time to look in on small 
ones like Amherst and Bronxville. You see, 
Harold Baily views library service broadly 
believing that a good job done in Central 
Islip is just as important for American Li- 
brarianship as one done in Chicago or New 
York. You can’t possibly avoid the con- 
clusion that Harold J. Baily has lived up to 
the highest standards of library trusteeship 
on every level. 
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1e Year— 


Jonn S. RICHARDS 


OSEPHINE QUIGLEY, who this year receives 
J an ALA Trustee citation, exemplifies the 
very best traditions of librarianship.. After 
graduating from the University of Illinois 
Library School and spending six years in 
library work—five of it in the University of 
Washington library, Mrs. Quigley changed 
her profession from librarianship to that of 
wife and mother. While raising a family 
of six children she was active in cultural 
and civic affairs in Seattle with special 
interest in the Parent-Teacher Association, 
having served as president of both her ele- 
mentary and high school PTA’s. In 1932 
Mrs. Quigley was selected as a representa- 
tive of President Hoover’s conference on 
home building and home ownership. 

Mrs. Quigley was first appointed to the 
Seattle Library Board to fill an unexpired 
term in 1934, and has been reappointed 
regularly since that date. She has served 
continuously as president of the Board since 
1939. 

Mrs. Quigley’s appointment to the Seattle 
Board came at a time when the fortunes of 
the library were at a low ebb. Not only 
had the library suffered severe depression 
salary cuts, but the branch headquarters 
had been eliminated and other services 
severely curtailed. Into this troubled situ- 
ation Mrs. Quigley brought her dynamic 
philosophy of librarianship and buoyant 
optimism. As chairman of the Administra- 
tion Committee of the Board, she was able 
to work closely with the staff on personnel 
problems and actively represented the Board 
on the staff committee which drew up the 
classification and pay plan adopted in 1938. 








John S. Richards who writes on Mrs. Quigley has been li- 
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Josephine M. Quigley 


There is space to mention only briefly 
some of Mrs. Quigley’s work for libraries. 
For two years, leading up to the inaugura- 
tion of the Friends of the Seattle Public 
Library in 1941, she gave tirelessly of her 
time to committee meetings and to confer- 
ences with individuals to interest them in 
the work of the organization, and in the 
enlarged program 
of the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library. It can 
be definitely stated 
that without the 
individual work 
and the energizing 
interest of Mrs. 
Quigley, the high- 
ly effective Friends 
of the Seattle Pub- 
lice Library could 
not have come into 
being. 

In 1945, as 
chairman of the li- 
brary section of the Institute of Govern- 
ment (held each year at the University of 
Washington) Mrs. Quigley arranged a pro- 
gram of special value to trustees and friends 
of libraries. Interest aroused at this meet- 
ing culminated in the formation of a Wash- 
ington Association of Library Trustees. 
As vice-president, and later president of 
this new organization, Mrs. Quigley has 
planned and made two complete circle 
tours of the State in which she has per- 
sonally met with as many trustees as pos- 
sible; discussed their problems and ex- 
plained the work of the Trustees Associa- 
tion. All of this has contributed greatly 
to the awakening of trustees to their re- 
sponsibilities and to an increased interest, 
on their part, in activities beyond their 
own library community. 

In 1951 Mrs. Quigley served as co-chair- 

(Continued on page 276) 
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The Aldeny of Backs 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


HE TITLE of my talk is a concession to 

those who believe that librarianship is a 
science. I do not believe that it is, was, 
or ever will be a science. To me librarian- 
ship lies some- 
where between art 
and craft—it is an 
artful craft, say, or 
a crafty art—a 
black art I some- 
ee times think, when 
I lose my way in 
the maze of a large 
card catalog. Still 
this is an age of 
science—of scien- 
tific fission and sci- 
ence  fiction—and 
the keynote speak- 
er at a national 
library conference should not forget it, lest 
he be gavelled down as a quaint antiquarian. 
And so my title is at least semi-scientific. It 
is true that Alchemy is a dead science, hav- 
ing been succeeded by Chemistry toward 
the end of the 17th century; thus there 
should be nothing controversial about my 
choice, and very few (if any) alchemists 
in the audience. 

Now if I am willing to go so far as to 
poke fun at those who would transform 
librarianship from an art to a science, there 
are nevertheless a few things I hold sacred. 
The first of these is the alphabet, as tradi- 
tionally arranged from A to Z. The other is 
the dictionary. What» single book would 
one choose to be cast away with on a 
desert island? My choice would be a Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, that great mother of 
books, that matrix from which one man de- 
livers a Finnegans Wake, another A Shrop- 
shire Lad. What a glorious prospect—to be 
alone on an island, with an opportunity to 
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sit back against a banana tree, and read all 
the way from aardvark to zymurgy! 

This dithyramb to the dictionary is merely 
my way of introducing Webster's definition 
of alchemy. If you would argue with me, 
said Voltaire, first define your terms! Al- 
chemy is, primarily, the medieval chemical 
science, the great objects of which were to 
transmute base metals into gold and to dis- 
cover the cure for diseases, and means of 
indefinitely prolonging life. Faust and Para- 
celsus and Merlin were alchemists. The 
origin of the word is uncertain. It probably 
comes from the Greek chymeia—a mingling. 
It is Webster's secondary definition of al- 
chemy that is my real text tonight: the 
power to transform something common into 
something precious. 

Books, I say, are truly alchemical agents; 
for they, more than any other of man’s 
creations, have the power of transforming 
something common (meaning you and me as 
we are most of the time) into something 
precious (meaning you and me as God 
meant us to be). Both the physical book, 
in its format of print and binding, and 
the essential book, in what its words say 
and mean, by tones and overtones, have this 
power in a measure unknown to any other 
of the so-called library media. I speak to- 
night in praise of the book as artifact and of 
the book as symbol. For half a millenium 
the book has been accumulating a power 
which it alone has today. A good book 
bears at once the bloom of youth and the 
patina of age. Perhaps there are those 
laboratory technicians who love the sight 
and smell of that inflammable substitute 
called the microfilm. I know that my book- 
loving art librarian at UCLA is also thrilled 
by the sight of a slide collection, and a 
battery of televisions would raise Skip Gra- 
ham’s blood pressure—bless him—but for me 
books are basic, are alchemical, and my talk 
tonight is aimed to convince you of this 
truth. l 
I cannot demonstrate this truth in any 
scientific way. I am no scientist—no book- 
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man in the Mort’ Adlerian sense. I have yet 
to learn how to read a book, except that un- 
like my good wife, who always begins every 
book at the back and reads forward, I do be- 
lieve in starting on page 1, then doing what 
comes naturally, 

I can speak only in a very personal way 
about this power of books to transform, with 
examples from my own experience. I offer 
myself as a case history of the alchemy of 
books. And I am here tonight, celebrating 
this fiscal New Year’s Eve, because books 
changed my life. I owe so much to them— 
friends, travels, economic status—really 
everything. And the more I see of books, 
the more I read and touch and share them 
with others, the more I love them. I can’t 
help it; I make no apology for it. I am just 
a simple bookman—some might call me a 
bibliosimpleton—one who is nevertheless sus- 
picious of those who speak so glibly about 
non-book materials. The next thing will be 
a library school for non-book librarians. 
This summer’s institute at the Chicago 
Graduate Library School, called “A Con- 
ference on the Communication of Special- 
ized Information,” points in this direction, 
and is another instance of this School’s 
sensitivity to trends. The concluding paper 
in the conference will be the “Emergence 
of a New Institutional Structure for the 
Dissemination of Specialized Information.” 

It seems to me that this trend leads to 
the elimination of the so bothersome human 
element in librarianship. I am no H. G. 
Wells, no Aldous Huxley, but I can envision 
a windowless warehouse neatly stocked with 
non-book materials, all under the strictest 
bibliographical control, the turbulent flow 
brought to a puddled halt, serviced by non- 
human selectors, and used by an elite clien- 
tele of photomatons. Complete efficiency, 
complete sterility. 

I do not deplore this trend; I simply do 
not like it. I know that I am not alone in 
the profession in my fundamentalist belief 
in the basic importance of books. Perhaps 
we are a minority. If so, let us be a militant 
one. In my relatively short career of sixteen 
years in librarianship I have been too busy 
learning, to leave any time for teaching. 
Now I confess to feeling differently. I keep 
looking, in vain, to our library schools for 
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as a bookish art. Perhaps a new and re- 
actionary library school could ride to fame 
on a curriculum of three basic courses—and 
here again I am trying to speak with biblio- 
simplicity—three basic courses, I repeat: 
(1) The Reading of Books (2) The Collect- 
ing and Arrangement of Books (3) The 
Service of Books to People. I realize, of 
course, that no university would ever per- 
mit such courses to be numbered simpl 
Librarianship 1, 2, and 3; but they could 
be designated as Librarianship 199, 202b, 
and 397x. 

If I thought I were a lone voice crying 
in a nonbook wilderness, I would quit li- 
brarianship for my first love of bookselling. 
But I am not alone. From the many talks 
I have given and essays I have written 
during the past decade, mostly in praise of 
books, I have had a heartwarming response 
from all kinds of librarians throughout the 
country. Let us admit it though, things are 
bad for books and bookish people. Mass 
entertainment, distortions of television and 
movies, the pulps and the slicks, censorship, 
war, and the even more- ruinous rush toward 
conformity and standardization—all of these 
things make the reading of an honest book 
seem to some an act of extreme reaction, if 
not downright treason! 

Yes, things are bad for books. They've 
always been bad though, ever since the dis- 
aster which overtook Ptolemy Philadelphus’ 
great library in Alexandria, whose librarian 
was the poet Callimachus. The enemies of 
books have never stopped marching. But 
books are not dead things, as Milton said 
in majestic style; they are as tough and as 
lasting as man himself. Yet they stand so 
patiently on the shelves waiting, for genera- 
tions sometimes, for man to reach out and 
take them and read them, be taught and 
inspired and moved by them. That bond 
which is established between a man and a 
book, by which power flows into the reader 
and sometimes changes the world, is one of 
the great potencies of our work. Perhaps 
the greatest of all images of it is that of the 
young Lincoln, lying flat on the cabin floor, 
reading Blackstone by firelight. 

This is the sentimental folklore of li- 
brarianship, I hear someone say. Of course 
it is! In our bowing down to the false 
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phyll, let us not forget the true divinities of 
librarianship, those faraway river gods who 
rose from the water and blessed bookmen 
with papyrus, and other durables more last- 
ing than woodpulp. 

What can a true believer do to combat the 
heathen who would minimize books? Be 
firm in one’s belief, be a reader and a col- 
lector of books, even if only of reprints, 
recruit like believers to the profession, and 
make one’s library a bookish place by par- 
ticipation in programs such as the Great 
Books and the American Heritage. 

Last month I made a first visit to the 
University of Virginia and discovered the 
Alderman Library—the university library 
built by Harry Clemons and now headed by 
Jack Dalton. Until then my first choice of 
academic libraries which invite reading by 
accessible and comfortable arrangement, had 
been the undergraduate Lamont Library 
at Harvard, with the Princeton Library a 
close second. Now on the Virginia campus 
so graciously designed by Jefferson, I found 
a spacious building, open throughout to 
students from early morn till late at night, 
with soft chairs placed seductively beside 
shelves of newly received books. Nothing 
new or radical about this, at least not in the 
United States where the library’s primary 
function is to serve the living. 

After the ardors of day-long meetings, I 
was glad to collapse in one of the Alder- 
man’s easy chairs and reach for a book. It 
was Ezra Pound’s Letters, a coruscating 
volume of basic importance in modern 
literature. My eye was taken not by the 
letters alone, but also by the bookplate in 
the volume—an unusual ex libris in that it 
was a prose tribute, set in very small type, 
to the memory of a Virginia professor who 
had died in 1949 at the early age of 34. 
His great interest had been in contemporary 
literature, and in his memory a fund had 
been established by his family to buy 
modern books. His name was Peters Rush- 
ton. Let me read from the bookplate. 


His achievements were extraordinary for 
so young a man, but naming them can do 
little to suggest those personal qualities 
which made his teaching a rare stimu- 
lus, his conversation a delight, and his 
friendship a constant renewal of faith. 
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No one could know him without feeling 
himself a better man for having been close 
to virtue and wisdom and courage. 
Wherever wit, vigor of mind and human 
understanding are valued among living 
men, he will be of their fellowship. 


Reading there, that rainy night in the 
Alderman Library, with the shade of that 
great bookman and administrator, Thomas 
Jefferson, at my shoulder, I felt once again 
the profound alchemical power of books, 
working deep into my very bones, whereby 
I was brought into communion with other 
bookmen who, though dead, were more 
living at that moment than the flesh and 
blood students and staff around me. And 
that, I say to you, is one of the great re- 
wards of our work as librarians: that sense 
of identification we can feel with men of all 
times, if we are sensitive and not crushed 
under the mass of our own media. Ezra 
Pound says it memorably in the preface to 
The Spirit of Romance: 


It is dawn at Jerusalem while midnight 
hovers above the Pillars of Hercules. 
All ages are contemporaneous. It is B.C., 
let us say, in Morocco. The Middle 
Ages are in Russia. The future stirs 
already in the minds of the few. This is 
especially true of literature, where the 
real time is independent of the apparent, 
and where many dead men are our grand- 
children’s contemporaries, while many of 
our contemporaries have been already 
gathered into Abraham’s bosom, or some 
more fitting receptacle. 


When I come to Manhattan, as I do once 
or twice a year, I always feel that Melville 
is more alive for me than most of the men 
around me, that Whitman has more endur- 
ing vitality than any floor show in town. 
Just a century ago Melville was alive in the 
flesh, here on his native island, seeing Moby 
Dick through the press, poised at the zenith 
of his creative arc, transformed by the power 
of books into an archangel, communing 
ecstatically with his friend Hawthorne. It 
was to Hawthorne that Moby Dick was 
dedicated and when the older man re- 
sponded to it, Melville wrote him in re- 
turn: 


Your letter was handed me last night on 
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the road going to Mr. Morewood’s, and 
I read it there. Had I been at home, I 
would have sat down at once and 
answered it. In me divine magnanimities 
are spontaneous and instantaneous—catch 
them while you can. The world goes 
round, and the other side comes up. So 
now I can’t write what I felt. But I 
felt pantheistic then—your heart beat in 
my ribs and mine in yours, and both in 
God's. A sense of unspeakable security 
is in me this moment, on account of your 
having understood the book. I have 
written a wicked book, and feel spotless 
as the lamb. Ineffable socialities are in 
me. I would sit down and dine with you 
and all the gods in old Rome’s Pantheon. 


Why is it that no monument to Melville 
stands here in Manhattan, where he was 
born and died? Let one be built to stand 
on the Battery, a monument in watercreated 
limestone, containing a profusion of whales 
and books and Polynesian maidens! And 
let the ALA provide it! 

Two years ago this summer I shipped out 
of this city, not before the mast as Melville 
did, but on an E-Z rest mattress in the 
“Queen Elizabeth,” bound on a year’s book- 
hunting in the British Isles, armed with 
loaded checkbook. Throughout months of 
gastronomic despair, I was comforted by 
my wife’s culinary skill, as she proved her- 
self no mean reader—of ration books. Mel- 
ville, too, was with me all year, for he also 
was a man who hunted books for love of 
them, seeing them both as symbols of mor- 
tality, and as tangibles of learning. 

In Oxford I was particularly moved by 
the bookish richness of Christ Church Col- 
lege, the heart of which is Doctor Fell’s 
great quadrangle. Christ Church was the 
college of Burton, of Evelyn, and of Pro- 
fessor Dodgson who wrote Alice in Wonder- 
land during his 45-year tenancy of bache- 
lor’s quarters on the quadrangle. 

I took my wife to see it one day in the 
spring, and we arrived as the late afternoon 
sun was alchemizing Cotswold limestone to 
pure gold. The sunthirsty stone was warm 
to the touch of our hands. Slowly, arm in 
arm, we turned the square and sauntered on 
past Merton College to the public gardens, 
across the High Street from Magdalen Col- 
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lege where Oscar Wilde commenced his 
long fall from grace. For three hundred 
years those Oxford gardens have been 
planted, tended, and peopled. The warm 
air was heady with herb scents, as bees 
raced for honey. Townspeople lazed on the 
sunny grass. We looked beyond to Christ 
Church meadow where under candle- 
blossomed chestnut trees brown cows 
browsed among buttercups. Later we made 
our way to the Mitre for tea, as the High 
Street brimmed with bicycles. 

I had with me a volume of Melville in 
excerpt and that night before going to sleep 
I was browsing in the entries from the 
journal he kept on his trip abroad in 1857. 
My dozing wife was startled when I let a 
whoop and cried, “Listen to this!” I read 
from Melville’s entry made at Oxford on 
May 2, 1857: 


At 11% arrived at Oxford.—Most inter- 
esting spot I have seen in England. Made 
tour of all colleges. It was here I first 
confessed with gratitude my mother land, 
and hailed her with pride. Oxford to 
Americans as well worth visiting as Paris, 
tho’ in a very different way. Garden 
girdled by river.—Meadows beyond. Oxen 
and sheep. Pastoral and collegiate life 
blended.—Christ Church Meadow. Ave- 
nue of trees.—Old reef washed by waves 
and showing detached parts—so Oxford. 
Catching rheumatism in Oxford cloisters 
different from catching it in Rome. 
Learning lodged like a faun. Garden to 
every college. Lands for centuries never 
molested by labor. Sacred to beauty and 
tranquility. Felľs avenue. Has beheld 
unstirred all the violence of revolutions, 
etc. Staircase of Christ Church. Each 
college has dining room and chapel—Soul 
and body equally cared for.—Grass smooth 
as green baize of billiard table.—I know 
nothing more fitted by mild and beautiful 
rebuke to chastise the presumptuous rant- 
ing of Yankees.—In such a retreat old 
Burton sedately smiled at men. 


What a rich year that was! From Land’s 
End to Scotland, from London to Lancashire 
and across to Dublin, in big shops and little 
shops and in open-air stalls and barrows, in 
all kinds of weather (mostly wet), and 
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employing every modern device, including a 
biblio-geiger-counter which tingles the fin- 
gertips when rare books are near, I did 
wholesale collecting of 17th century English 
books—that century in which our language 
reached its richest development, at the 
hands of Shakespeare, the King James trans- 
lators, Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, Sir Thomas 
Browne and old “Melancholy” Burton. 

The great transitional figure between al- 
chemy and chemistry was Robert Boyle, 
called the “father of chemistry.” The rare 
first edition of his masterpiece, The Scepti- 
cal Chymist, 1661, eluded me, but I did dig 
out many other books by Boyle and earlier 
alchemists and mystics. I even turned up 
a book describing a 17th century garbage 
disposal unit. It was by Robert Boyle's 
French collaborator, the inventor named 
Denis Papin, and is called, “A New Digester 
or Engine for Softening Bones, with an ac- 
count of the Price a good big Engine will 
cost and of the Profit it will afford, 1681.” 

Once upon a time I believed in perfection 
and set an impossibly high standard for 
myself and others. Gradually I had to lower 
it, when I realized that I could never free 
my own work from error. Last year in 
England I made one enormous error, which 
depressed my standard even more. 

In seeking to complete our library's hold- 
ings of the British Parliamentary Journals, I 
had with me two lists, one of what our 
holdings already were, and one of what 
volumes were needed to complete the set. 
As you know, it is an enormous set of many 
hundreds of folio volumes, of which UCLA 
had about half. 

After great searching our London agent 
located a single complete set which the 
owner agreed to break. Our agent called 
me one morning, with as much excitement 
as an Englishman ever permits himself, and 
reported that, with the help of a very 
large moving van, he had transported the 
volumes we needed to his shop, and would 
I come right away and approve them. 

So away I went by bus from Chelsea to 
Chancery Lane and found our agent and his 
staff out on the sidewalk to make room for 
the Parliamentary Journals. There they 
were, those monstrous folios, piled through- 
out the shop, on the floor and on the stairs, 
in basement and loft. I looked at a volume 
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or two. Somehow the dates were familiar. 
A vicious little seed of doubt began to 
sprout. I grew hot, then cold. I took out 
my list, of what the library already had and 
what it needed. I did some checking, all 
the while my agent hovered near, with dis- 
creet remarks on the effort he had expended 
in rounding up the elephantine shipment. 

Then he paused and said, “You're white 
as a ghost. Aren’t you feeling well?” 

“There’s something wrong,” I said, sink- 
ing down on one of the stacks of Journals. 
“There’s something horribly wrong.” 

The man looked puzzled. 

“These are the wrong volumes,” I said. 
“These are the half of the set UCLA al- 
ready has.” 

Then it was the Englishman who turned 
white, and I suggested that we adjourn to 
the neighboring pub and talk things over. 

Somehow, with the aid of more than one 
serving of gin and bitters, I persuaded that 
good man to haul my bitter mistake back to 
where he got it, exchange them for the 
proper volumes and ship them off to their 
new home in the Far West. 

Since then, there is really no mistake I 
wouldn't forgive my staff. 

I went on a digging operation to the 
Kentish town of Tunbridge Wells, a once 
fashionable spa whose medicinal water still 
flows from the ancient Roman spring and 
costs only a penny a glass. It lies some 
forty miles south of London, and I headed 
for it in my Hillman Minx one rainy morn- 
ing in early spring. The lustful prospect of 
sacking a provincial bookshop sustained me, 
as I ran the gauntlet of South London traffic. 
Not only are the streets of South London 
crooked and curved, they are also narrow 
and crazily intersected; they are crowded 
with lorries, motors, bicycles, pushcarts, 
barrows, trams and prams, and worse—every 
last vehicle was going hell-bent down the 
wrong side of the road! 

No wonder I pulled in to a roadside stand 
half-way to Tunbridge, and broke tradition 
by having tea instead of coffee at eleven. 
The English can blame many of their ills 
on other people; their cooking is their 
fault alone. Rationing is a blessing in dis- 
guise, for it reduces the amount of raw food- 
stuff an English cook can ruin in the course 
of a year. Their tea I liked. Thanks to 
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tea I survived the English winter and cook- 
ing which knows neither season nor season- 
ing. 

Hot tea comforted me that day in an un- 
heated bookshop. Out of its cellar I 
dredged a collection of European maps of 
the period 1750-1820, the former reference 
collection of the British Ambassador to 
France after Waterloo, and including the 
great Cassini map of France, the first map of 
any country done from scientific specifica- 
tions. All of these several hundred linen- 
mounted maps were contained in morocco 
boxes bearing the gilded Stuart de Rothesay 
arms, and I lost no time in sending them 
over the sea route to California. 

Toward the end of the afternoon in that 
cold Tunbridge shop, I was working through 
the bookshelves on the mezzanine, about 
ready to call it a day. I was tired and 
inclined to pass over the lowest shelf in 
the last case; the light was poor and the 
floor too dirty to crawl on. In addition 
to the great collection of 18th century maps, 
I had made a rich haul of books. And so I 
started down the stairs, when suddenly my 
finger tips began to tingle. My biblio- 
geiger-counter was working! I hurried back 
upstairs to the one case I had not combed, 
got down on my knees, and found my hand 
magnetically drawn to a single octavo 
volume. I took it over to the window and 
looked at the title-page. My heart jumped. 
“Signatura Rerum,” I read, “or the Signa- 
ture of all Things, shewing the Sign, and 
Signification of the severall forms and 
shapes in the Creation: and what the begin- 
ning, ruin, and cure of every Thing is; it 
proceeds out of Eternity into Time, and 
again out of Time into Eternity, and com- 
prizeth all Mysteries.” Printed by John 
Macock for Gyles Calvert, at the Black 
Spread Eagle, at the West End of Paul’s 
Church, it was the first English transla- 
tion of Jakob Boehme’s alchemical work, first 
published in 1622. 

I drove back to London through twilight 
rain with the book on the seat beside me. 
Signatura Rerum—the Signature of All 
Things! Why was I so excited by it? It 
was not for the pregnant title alone, or be- 
cause of an interest in alchemy, or that I 
collected its author, the shoemaker-philoso- 
pher-mystic whose work had a profound 
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effect on the English Quakers, and on New- 
ton and Locke. No, it was because I had 
found, almost by magic, a three-hundred 
year old edition of a book which gave title 
to a volume of poems by a modern Ameri- 
can poet, whom I also know as a friend. 
Here was the key to Kenneth Rexroth’s The 
Signature of All Things, published by New 
Directions in 1949, and printed by Hans 
Mardersteig in Verona, Italy: one of the 
most simply beautiful books of the 20th 
century—and priced at only $2.50. 

Buying Boehme’s book transported me 
from England to that also sea-begirt city of 
San Francisco where Rexroth lives. Instead 
of traversing the Weald of Kent, past Seven- 
oaks and the fabulous Elizabethan country 
house of the Sackvilles, I was back in my 
home state, talking books with Kenneth Rex- 
roth in his bookfilled flat on 8th Street, paus- 
ing to devour a mushroom omelette stirred 
up at high noon by this poet who can also 
cook, all the while his baby daughter read 
a book in her playpen in the corner of the 
room. I thought of the morning at UCLA 
when Rexroth performed one of the noblest 
acts ever done by a poet: came: to an eight 
o'clock class and read his own work to the 
students, and to our equally attentive wire- 
recorder! , 

Kenneth Rexroth—one of the most fiercely 
individualistic, uncompromising, outspoken 
Americans of our time; poet, dramatist, 
critic, mountain-climber, Guggenheim fel- 
low, and passionate bookman. It was a 
mutual love of books that brought us to- 
gether. All the forty miles back to London 
the affectionate thought of him alchemized 
a hard drive into a joyful journey. Let me 
read the first stanza of the title poem from 
his Signature of All Things, which has its 
setting in the High Sierra of California: 


My head and shoulders, and my book 
In the cool shade, and my body 
Stretched bathing in the sun, I lie 
Reading beside the waterfall— 
Boehme’s ‘Signature of All Things.’ 
Through the deep July day the leaves 
Of the laurel, all the colors 

Of gold, spin down through the moving 
Deep laurel shade all day. They float 
On the mirrored sky and forest 

For a while, and then, still slowly 
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Spinning, sink through the crystal deep 
Of the pool to its leaf gold floor. 

The saint saw the world as streaming 
In the electrolysis of love. 

I put him by and gaze through shade 
Folded into shade of slender 

Laurel trunks and leaves filled with sun. 
The wren broods in her mossdomed nest. 
A newt struggles with a white moth 
Drowning in the pool. The hawks scream, 
Playing together on the ceiling 

Of Heaven. The long hours go by. 

I think of those who have loved me, 

Of all the mountains I have climbed, 

Of all the seas I have swum in. 

The evil of the world sinks. 

My own sin and trouble fall away 

Like Christian’s bundle, and I watch 
My forty summers fall like falling 
Leaves and falling water held 

Eternally in summer air. 


It is this ever-living nature of literature 
that is one of the deepest joys of librarian- 
ship. In the world of books, which we in- 
habit, time is meaningless, and the three 
hundred years between the Signatures of 
Jakob Boehme and Kenneth Rexroth con- 
tract into an hour. And it is true, books are 
great alchemists, filled with the power to 
transform something common into some- 
thing precious. Time and again, through all 
the years since my childhood, at home and 
abroad, on sea and earth and in the sky, in 
library reading rooms all the way from the 
South Pasadena Public Library to the Brit- 
ish Museum, I have observed the working 
of this simple truth, this great truth. To us, 
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their companions for a while, books trans- 
mit this alchemical power, that we may pass 
it on to those who enter our great lion- 
guarded buildings, our humble branches in 
southern mountains, central plains and wes 
tern deserts, yes, even our bookmobiles. 

If we accept this truth and its priestlike 
obligation, how can we fail to be dedicated 
persons, discriminating in what we do with 
the precious little time of life that is ours, 
choosing the good and the true, from among 
the cheap and the false which waylay us on 
all sides? We should never fail to express 
our affection for those living writers, such 
as Rexroth, and to buy the small editions of 
their unpopular books, remembering what 
Melville said of Hawthorne, “Give not over 
to future generations the glad duty of ac- 
knowledging him for what he is. Take that 
joy to yourself in your own generation; and 
so shall he feel those grateful impulses on 
him, that may possibly prompt him to the 
full flower of some still greater achievement 
in your eyes. And by confessing him you 
thereby confess others; you brace the whole 
brotherhood. For genius, all over the world. 
stands hand in hand, and one shock of 
recognition runs the whole circle round.” 

In spite of all our alchemy, ruin ‘waits all 
mortal things, even the towers of Manhattan. 
Yet my book lasts longer than my beloved. 
Let us then be both proud and humble in 
the practice of our art, for it is an ancient 
art, a noble art, which serves man in all 
that he does and would do. It is the art 
of librarianship in which, I say to you in 
closing, books are basic. 


E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 


An annual $1000 award for advanced study in the field of children’s and young people's 
library service was made available to ALA by the E. P. Dutton Company as part of that 


company’s centennial celebration. 


Macrae Award was made at the New York conference. 


The announcement of the new E. P. Dutton-John 


An ALA committee will work out 


the plan, including qualifications which candidates must have who apply for the award. 
National announcement of the award, with full information about its requirements will be 


made by November. 


ALA NEW 


MIDWINTER MEETING 
FEB. 2-7, 1933 





Do You Want a Placement Service? 


The ALA Subcommittee on Placement 
Service needs help from the membership. 
Our report, which is due before the Board 
on Personnel Administration in early De- 
cember, must cover what ideal ALA place- 
ment service would offer, an estimate of its 
cost, and, if the means are lacking to pro- 
vide ideal service, must offer a financially 
practicable alternate plan. 

The Subcommittee is now visiting suc- 
cessful commercial placement agencies to 
find out how they work, and, if possible, the 
budget involved. It is approaching ALA 
groups now doing placement on their own 
to learn if results are satisfactory and if 
there are plans for expansion. Seeking ad- 
vice from library administrators and person- 
nel officers in New York in July the Subcom- 
mittee recorded a cross section of opinion 
which it would like to recheck with the 
membership at large. 

Of the dozens of librarians we talked to 
in New York none questioned the need to 
reinstate ALA placement service. So the 
first question we put to you is: Should a na- 
tional professional association like ours 
attempt to offer its members central place- 
ment? If your answer to this is “Yes” here 
is another question. How can such a service 
be paid for? When ALA placement was 
dropped in 1948 as a financial burden its 
budget was under $15,000 a year. We figure 
placement, if done right, might now cost 
almost four times that much. 

The third question is: if legal obstacles in 
the way of a fee-type placement were 
hurdled, and ALA placement could be self- 
supporting, who would pick up the check— 
the employer, the registrant, or both? 

And fourth, if a high type of selective 
placement—the best qualified person sug- 
gested for the opening, after careful con- 
sideration of the possible candidates—were 
impossible to finance, what is the substitute? 
A contract with an established commercial 
bureau? An information bulletin listing 
jobs open for the benefit of librarians sub- 
scribing? 

The committee hopes it can learn and 
report the thoughts of the membership on 
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placement. So will you write us, in care of 
the Gary Public Library, Gary, Indiana? 

Edith A. Case, Marion A. Milczewski, 
John H. Ottemiller, Bernard Van Horne, 
Rezia Gaunt, chairman, ALA Subcommittee 
on Placement Service. 


Booklist Editor 


Edna V. Vanek, first assistant and acting 
editor of ALA’s The Booklist recently ac- 
cepted appointment as editor of the pub- 
lication. 

The Booklist re- 
views current 
books for adults, 
young people, and 
children. It was 
founded by ALA 
in 1904 as a book 
selection aid for li- 
brarians. Today it 
guides librarians 
throughout the 
United States and 
abroad in acquir- 
ing current publi- 
cations. 

Miss Vanek has served on The Booklist 
staff since 1942, first as an assistant, and 
since 1944, as first assistant. She was 
named acting editor shortly after the death 
of Miss Eileen Duggan, the previous editor, 
on January 12, 1952. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Miss Vanek 
served an apprenticeship in the branches of 
the Cleveland Public Library and attended 
Western Reserve University School of Li- 
brary Science in Cleveland. She was cata- 
loger in the Davenport (Iowa) Public Li- 
brary from 1931 to 1942. 





Edna V. Vanek 


Facts from HQ 


Headquarters strong woman lifts 62 
TONS of metal every year! Mrs. 


Anna Elafros, ALA Addressograph 
operator, actually handles more than 
62 tons of addressograph plates dur- 
ing the course of a normal year. 





PICKUPS 


BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





Recordings for Loan 


Those who could not make the trek to the 
convention city may bring the voices of 
some of the participants into their own li- 
brary. Selection may be made from the 
following tape recordings: | 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s talk on Books are Basic, 
Norman Cousins’ address, ALA COUNCIL, 
ACRL (General Session), The Public Li- 
brary and the Political Process, The Small 
Public Library, Public Relations for Li- 
braries. 

There is a small fee covering parcel post 
and handling charges. Reservations are 
being accepted by Helen Geer, headquarters 
librarian, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Information Wanted 
on Foreign Librarians 


If you have employed foreign librarians 
or foreign library school students on a full- 
time or part-time basis within the past few 
years, the ALA International Relations 
Board would be grateful for answers to the 
following questions. Who were they; from 
what countries did they come; how were 
they selected; how did they happen to come 
to your library; who provided cost of trans- 
portation; how did you pay them—private 
funds, special arrangements with town, city, 
or state authorities, etc.; what were the 
major difficulties and how did you overcome 
them; what were your experiences with the 
foreign librarians; would you employ them 
again? This information will be confi- 
dential but will help the IRB in answering 
questions about exchange of librarians and 
the employment of foreign librarians. 
Please send your answers to Margaret C. 
Scoggin, Superintendent of Work with 
Schools, The New York Public Library, New 
York City, 22. 


Public Library Statistics 

Statistics of Public Libraries in Cities 
with Populations of 100,000 or more: 1951 
(Circular No. 349) is now available upon 
request from the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Library Trends 


The first isssue of Library Trends, the 
new quarterly journal published by the Li- 
brary School of the University of Illinois, is 
devoted to “Current Trends in College and 
University Libraries,” and the editor of the 
issue is Robert B. Downs. Future issues 
will include current trends in special, school, 
public and in federal and governmental li- 
braries. Subscription price is $5 a year, $2 
an issue. Address orders and inquires to 
Library Trends, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 


UN Day, October 24 


Libraries have the opportunity if not the 
obligation to assist in this first world wide 
observance of UN Day. Mayors and gov- 
ernors all over the country are being asked 
to plan cooperatively in the celebration. 
Libraries, in the role of official community 
information centers on all matters related to 
UN, can be of great assistance in the plan- 
ning of programs. For further information 
and available materials, write to Mrs. Helen 
T. Steinbarger, chairman Library Advisory 
Committee, National Citizens Committee for 
UN Day, Washington (D.C.) Public Li- 
brary. 


News About Satellite Countries 


The Research and Publications Service of 
the National Committee for a Free Europe 
publishes a magazine entitled, News From 
Behind the Iron Curtain. Giving news about 
the satellite countries in an attractive form, 
the magazine is available free upon request. 
Write to the organization named at 110 West 
57th St., New York 19. 


Salary Statistics 


Available from the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md., at $1.15 each: Salary 
Statistics of Large Public Libraries, a chart 
16 x 18% inches, including 1952 salary and 
1951 operational statistics for twenty-five 
large public libraries. 


For the Record 


N.Y. Conference, 1952 


ALA Council 


HE Councii heard reports from President 

Fyan for the Executive Board, the execu- 
tive secretary for the headquarters staff, Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, director of the American 
Heritage Project on activities of the present 
year and plans for the next, Ralph E. Ells- 
worth on the work of the 75th Anniversary 
Committee, and William S. Dix, as chairman 
of the Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 


Finance Committee 


Mr. Robert B. Downs, Chairman, Committee 
on Committee Appointments, presented nomi- 
nations for appointment to the Council Finance 
Committee. The following were approved: 
Stephen A. McCarthy (1953) chairman; Lucile 
Nix (1954); Pauline A. Seeley (1954). 


Awards 


The Council approved the recommendations 
of the Committee on Awards for the establish- 
ment of the Melvil Dewey Medal and the re- 
establishment of the Dutton Fellowship to be 
known as the E. P. Dutton-John B. Macrae 
Annual Library Award of $1000 for advanced 
study in the field of library work with children 
and young people. The Melvil Dewey Medal, 
established by the Forest Press, Incorporated, 
will be awarded annually (or less often) to an 
individual or group for recent creative pro- 
fessional achievement of a high order, particu- 
larly in those fields in which Melvil Dewey was 
so actively interested, notably library manage- 
ment, library training, cataloging and classifica- 
tion and the tools and techniques of librarian- 
ship. Administration of the Award will be in 
the hands of the Awards Committee. The Dut- 
ton Award, reestablished by Mr. Elliot B. 
Macrae of E. P. Dutton Company, will be ad- 
ministered by a special committee. 


Membership Meetings 


The first Membership Meeting, June 30, was 
devoted to Awards. The following were pre- 
sented: 


Awards 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, an- 


9 


o= 


Constitution and By-Laws 


Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws, Council gave second 
approval to amendments to Article VII, Section 
1 (a) and Article VII, Section 3 of the Consti- 
tution. Mr. R. Russell Munn, treasurer, sub- 
mitted Executive Board recommendations for 
amending Article 1, Section 2 of the By-Laws, 
relating to dues for special members. Council 
approved this amendment which changed the 
statement on Sustaining ($500) and Contributing 
($25) members and established three new cate- 
gories, y wl at $300, Cooperating at 
$200, and Subscribing at $100. 

The Council approved the following: 

Objectives and Standards for Hospital Medi- 

cal Libraries, presented by the Hospital Li- 

braries Division 

Objectives and Standards for Bogia 

Schools of Nursing Libraries, presented by 

the Hospital Libraries Division. 

Discontinuance of the old Presidents and 

Editors Round Table and the establishment 

of the Library Periodicals Round Table 

Minimum Library Salary Standards for 1952 

(after amendment by the Council), presented ` 

by the Board on Personnel Administration 

General InterLibrary Loan Code (1952)— 

presented by ACRL Committee on Inter- 

library Loan Codes 

Discontinuance of the following Committees: 

_ Geographic Organization; 

FEA-ALA Joint Committee; 

Midwinter Meetings; 

Council Committee on Tenure; and Revi- 
sion of functions of the International Rela- 
tions Board presented by the Committee on 
Boards and Committees. | 
The above actions will be reported in more 

detail in the Proceedings. 

° These standards will be published in an 
early ALA Bulletin. 


nounced by Miss Marie D. Loizeaux, and pre- 
sented by H. W. Wilson, donor of the Awards, 
to: 


Richland, Washington, Public Library 
Decatur, Illinois, Public Library 
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Yakima, Washington, Valley Regional Li- 
br 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library 

Dunklin County Library, Kennett, Missouri 

Biggs, Texas, Air Force Base Library 

Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library 

Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge 

Schenley High School Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Brooklyn College Library received honorable 
mention. a 


Letter Awards of $100 each and special cer- 
tificates from Mrs. Ada P. McCormick, donor, 
to*Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, children’s librarian, 
George Hall Branch, Chicago Public Library 
and to the Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Youth Li- 
brary. President Fyan presented the checks. 

Lippincott Award Joseph B. Lippincott, Jr., son 
of the donor, presented the “Award consisting 
of $500 and a special certificate, to Mr. Carl 
Vitz, chief librarian, Cincinnati Public Library. 


Citations 


Trustee Citations. Miss Lena B. Nofcier intro- 
duced Mrs. A. J. Quigley, Seattle, Washington, 
and Mr. Harold J. Baily, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, who received the Citations from Presi- 
dent Fyan. 

The Margaret Mann Citation of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification was presented by 
Miss Hazel Dean, president of the Division, to 
Miss Marjorie L. Prevost. 


: SEPTEMBER 1952 


The Second Membership Meeting convened 
on July 2. 


Walter T. Brahm, Chairman, ALA Finance 
Committee, reported on ALA finances. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


The executive secretary informed the Council 
that the recent membership mail vote on consti- 
tutional amendments ratified the following sec- 
tions: CONSTITUTION: Article III, Section 1; 
Article VI, Section 2; Article VII, Section 4; 
Article VIII, section 1; Article VIII, Section 2; 
BY-LAWS: Article IV, Section 1 (a); Article V, 
Section 1; Article V, Section 2. 


William R. Roalfe, chairman of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws, presented the 
Constitutional changes recommended by Coun- 
cil on Article VII, Section 1 (a) and Article VII, 
Section 3, and By-Law changes on Article I, 
Section 2, for Membership ratification which 
followed. The Constitution and By-Laws will 
now be published. 

The Membership Meeting was turned over to 
Mr. Harold F. Brigham of the Public Libraries 
Division for a Register and Vote Program at 
which Mr. Clyde M. Vandeburg, executive di- 
rector of the American Heritage Foundation 
spoke on the Register and Vote campaign of 
the Foundation and Mr. Brigham urged libraries 
to participate in the campaign. 

Davo H. CLIPE 
Executive Secretary 


Trustees of the Year 
(Continued from page 265) 


man of the legislative committee on li- 
braries at the meeting of the State legisla- 
ture. Legislation which would adversely 
affect the whole library development pro- 
gram in the State was gaining wide sup- 
port but Mrs. Quigley’s indefatigable 
efforts in contacting individually every 
legislator in her area and other key per- 
sons, together with the support of the re- 
cently informed trustees throughout the 
State assured the defeat of this legislation 
and the substitution of bills which were in 
the best interest of libraries. 

Mrs. Quigley has been active for many 
years in the trustees division of ALA. She 
has served on committees such as the Jury 
on Citation of Trustees, of which she has 


been chairman. She continuously forwards 
the interest in library service on a nation- 
wide level, within her community and 
within her state. 

Throughout her eighteen years’ service on 
the Board, Mrs. Quigley has done a magnifi- 
cent job of interpreting the library to the 
community. Whenever a Seattle citizen 
wishes to praise or criticize his library, Mrs. 
Quigley’s telephone is likely to ring. The 
Mayor and the City Council have recog- 
nized not only her informed interest in the 
library but her over-all community interest 
and her mature judgment. She is a tower 
of strength at budget hearings. To every 
member of the Seattle Public Library staff 
she is a friend and counselor. 


POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


WOMAN, B.A. and B.L.S., 10 years excellent 
experience (7 as Head Ln.) interested in posi- 
tion as head librarian of city library system, 
Midwest or Northeastern states. B 462. 

Head Librarian. Man. M.A., Ph.D. Also 
completed library school courses for M.A. in 
L.S., desires position as head of university or 
liberal arts college library. 13 years experience 
and now in charge of active college library. 
B 465. 

LIBRARIAN, experienced in administrative, 
acquisitions, technical processes, promotional 
services, B.A., M.A., B.S. in L.S., candidate: 
M.S. in L.S., August 1952 (residence work com- 
pleted), special training in audio-visual pro- 
grams ej public relations, desires position as 
librarian or teacher-librarian. Qualified to 
teach Library Science, English, History, Sci- 
ence. Display work a specialty. Public school, 
college and university experience. B 468. 

High school librarian—B.S. and full library 
training—desires position in junior college or 
college library. Four years experience, includ- 
ing reference, cataloging, circulation, acquisi- 
tions and administration. B 469. l 

Male, B.S. in L.S. candidate for Ph.D. in 
History wants library position in East or Mid- 
West U.S. Have teaching and library experi- 
ence. Best references. B 470. 

Librarian (male) B.L.S., 5 years experience, 
reference, administrative, publicity, available at 
once. B 471. 

Trained cataloger. Seven years experience. 
Original, descriptive cataloging. Excellent 
knowledge: Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, 
French. Fair: German, Slovanian, Czech. B 
474. 

Cataloger—Male. A.M. in subject field, M.S. 
from accredited graduate library school. 4% 
years professional experience in large university 
library and medium-size public library includes 
almost 3 years as chief cataloger in the latter. 
Desires interesting cataloging position in uni- 
versity, large public or special library, preferably 
in Boston area. Salary desired $4,000. B 475. 

Female, B.S. in L.S. with 3% years experi- 
ence desires college or public library work in 
community no larger than 200,000. B 476. 

Young married woman, B.S., M.S. from Co- 
lumbia Library School, desires part-time or full- 
time position in Washington, D.C. or vicinity. 
Experience as assistant librarian, and as head 
of children’s dept. (ch. rm., two branches, 
bookmobile). Public, college, university or gov- 
ernment library acceptable. B 477. 


¿Good opportunity for recent graduate. 


Positions Open 


CHILDREN’S LN., B.A. and L.S. Prefer- 
ably with exp. Salary $2900-3700 in annual 
increments of $200. Retirement and sick leave, 
l mo. vacation, 38 hour week. Beautiful ch. 
rm., exc. working cond., pleasant small city 
in the East. B 454. 

Cataloger—for library 170 miles from Chi- 
cago; collection, 100,000 vols., 3 agencies, 
$15,000 book budget. Salary up to $3580. B 
463. 

Bookmobile Librarian for city area. 
furnished. Salary up to $3580. B 463. 

Young Adult Librarian for new dept. Li- 
brary oi, experience, 40 hours, 5 day 
week; 4 weeks vacation. Sick leave and retire- 
ment. Salary up to $3580. B 463. 

GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR: Uni- 
versity of Kansas, under dynamic new young 
Chancellor and new Director of Libraries, plans 
expanded Library program over next several 
years. A few junior professional positions vari- 
ous departments open now and during next few 
months offer to imaginative young people with 
book sense a chance to participate with present 
staff in many new plans. Entering pay $3300- 
3600; retirement plan, month’s vacation, all 
professional advantages and encouragement. 
Lawrence, Kansas, pleasant small university 
town, hour from Kansas City. Apply Director 
of Libraries, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. Salary 
$3300-3600. Month vacation, sick leave, Social 
Security. New bookmobile with driver sup- 
plied. Write Librarian, Whitman County Rural 
Library, Colfax, Washington. 

ALA Headquarters Library has a new three- 
year position open. Duties primarily reference. 
L.S. degree required, 1 yr. experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $3581 with arai increments. 

Apply 
to Helen T. Geer, Headquarters Librarian, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Librarian for work with children and young 
people, New Castle, Pennsylvania. Salary for 
experienced person $2520. 40-hour week, two- 
week vacation, city pension and retirement. 

Grosse Pointe Public Library has four posi- 
tions opening by end of year; two Children’s 
Librarians, two General Reference Assistants. 
Top salary schedule, retirement, sick leave, four 
weeks vacation. Located in attractive Detroit 
suburb, the library has much to offer. Apply to 
Robert M. Orr, Director, 15430 Kercheval Ave- 
nue, Grosse Pointe 30, Michigan. 


Driver 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 
Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


Rates for 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be 
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School librarian in Maryland teachers college. 
Some work in college library. L.S. degree re- 
quired. 37% hour week. Salary range $3240- 
4050. B 466. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for growing 
residential town, Boston suburb. Attractive 
room. Ideal working conditions. 5-day week. 


B 467. 

Extensive remodelling of main library re- 
quires additional staff-business librarian for 
Science and Industry division, reference li- 
brarian, readers’ assistant, cataloger; also 
branch librarian. Salaries $3120 to $4440—all 
fringe benefits. Apply Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, 305 Wick 
Avenue, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

Children’s Ln. B.L.S. Salary $2376-2856 
in annual increments of $120. Sick leave, 1 
mo. vacation, 40-hour week, retirement, Chil- 
dren’s Room, excel. working cond. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Free Public Library, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. 

Try us! Openings for 2 branch librarians, 
reader’s advisor and assistants (3) in Reference, 
Boys’ & Girls’ and Catalog departments. Salary 
$250-307.50 depending on qualifications and 
experience. 44 hr. week, 2 weeks vacation after 
1-3 years, 3 wks. after 4-5 yrs., 4 wks. after 
6 years; 80 hrs. sick leave cumulated to 240 
hrs.; social security—but we're friendly and El 
Paso is a nice place to live—and work! Good 
chance for advancement. El Paso, Texas, Pub- 
lic Library; Helen Farrington, Librarian. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library, col- 
lege town, 7500 population. L.S. degree, or 

rior service professional certificate required. 
Salary $3000 to $3600 depending on experi- 
ence. Month’s vacation. Social Security. Ap- 
ply: Mrs. E. O. Black, D. R. Barker Library, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Catalogers, branch and children’s librarians 
needed for the Library of Hawaii. Live and” 
work in ideal climate. Cool, beautiful build- 
ings, up-to-date collections, friendly staff. Sal- 
ary $3,100 and up, annual increments, vacation, 
sick leave. Professional degree required. 
Write Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 
13, Hawaii. 

POSITION OPEN. Catalog Assistant, Uni- 
versity Library, Pacific Northwest. L.S. degree. 
Beginning annual salary $3300. No experience 
necessary. B 472. 

Wanted Immediately: trained librarian. 
Write Alexander Mitchell Library, Aberdeen, 
S.D. 

County Library needs librarian for school and 
catalog work. L.S. degree required ($256- 
296); school librarian, L.S. degree and 2 years 
professional experience required, ($269-$311). 
Apply: County Civil Service, 236 Third Street, 
San Bernardino, California. 
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SENIOR CATALOGER for growing liberal 
arts college. Salary: $3060-$3500 to start, de- 
pending on experience. New $750,000 library 
to be completed 1953. 30-day vacation, 10 
days sick leave. L.S. degree plus one year’s 
cataloging experience minimum. Apply Li- 
brarian, Idaho State College Library, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARIAN. College 
and accredited library school degrees required. 
No experience necessary. One month vacation; 
one month sick leave; retirement; 40-hour week. 
Under Civil Service. Salary $2,630 to $3,095 
with $25 monthly bonus. Apply Librarian, 
Hawaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. College and 
accredited library school degrees required. No 
experience necessary. One month vacation; one 
month sick leave; retirement; 40-hour week. 
Under Civil Service. Salary $2,630 to $3,095 
with $25 monthly bonus. Position open for one 
year. Apply Librarian, Hawaii County Library, 
Hilo, Hawaii. 

Graduate Librarian, or L.S. student for pri- 
vate High School Library. Hrs. 12-5. Write 
Academy, 3951 W. Wilcox, Chicago, Ill. 

HAVE YOU CONSIDERED BECOMING A 
CATALOGER? Opportunity for beginner with 
L.S. degree to gain experience under capable 
and enthusiastic head cataloger. Good train- 
ing, stimulating staff, closely integrated depart- 
ments, happily situated New England univer- 
sity. Beginning salary $3,000. B 473. 

CATALOGER WANTED, L.S. degree, 1 or 
2 years experience. Salary dependent on quali- 
fications. Congenial and capable staff with 
faculty status. Write librarian, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—$3,000 for 
Library School trained person. Experience pre- 
ferred. | New  Gerstenslager Bookmobile. 
Driver and Assistant. Serves rural, industrial 
and school population of 71,000. Apply: Ev- 
elyn L. Parks, Librarian, May Memorial Li- 
brary, Burlington, N.C. 

Cataloger, trained and experienced, Library 
Science Degree required. Salary $3,400. 
Month vacation and retirement plan. Apply: 
Librarian, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Children’s librarian with L.S. degree for 
public library in northern New Jersey suburban 
community. 5 day, 37% hour week, vacation, 
sick leave and retirement plan. Civil service, 
salary range $3000 to $3600, plus bonus. West 
Orange Public Library, West Orange, N.J. 

Young aggressive head librarian for active li- 
brary, serving 50,000. Proven ability more im- 
portant than long experience. Salary $3000- 
3500 per annum. Write: Board of Regents, 
Carnegie City Library, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


MIRACLE FLUORESCENT 


STACK LIGHTING 


Perfect illumination on every stack 
shelf. Adequate light on the horizontal 
plane at any height from the floor. 


Ask Graybar about 
this remarkable 
fixture. Offices in 
over 100 principal 
cities. Or write to 
manufacturer: 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORNIA 
3320-18th ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in charge. Col- 
lege and accredited library school degrees re- 
quired. At least three years experience in chil- 
dren’s work in a public library. One month 
| vacation; one month sick leave; retirement; 40- 


hour week. Under Civil Service. Salary 
$3,390 to $4,085, with $25 monthly bonus. 





Apply Librarian, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, 
Hawail. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN County Library sys- 
tem in wonderful Southern California Com- 
munity. L.S. Degree and 1 year school or pan” 
dren’s experience. $288-$355, 5 day week, 
week vacation, sick leave and retirement bene- 
fits. Orange County Personnel Dept., 644 N. 
Broadway, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Dayton (Ohio) Public Library needs ambi- 
tious Catalog Assistant with experience and 
ideas. Can start at $3600. A real executive 
opportunity. Pleasant city, congenii al associates, 

various types of work, art, music, etc. 

Experienced, professionally trained, progres- 
sive hd. In. for public and county libraries com- 
| bined. Position open Sept. 15; beginning salary 
$4100 to $4300; 40 hr. wk., social security; hos- 
pital insurance; 2 wks. paid vacation. Also pro- 
fessionally trained bookmobile librarian, begin- 
ning salary $3200 to $3400. Write Librarian, 
| La Porte Public and County Libraries, La Porte, 
| Indiana. 





| TO ALL LIBRARIANS! 
* 
Francis Edwards, 
Limited 


The Antiquarian Booksellers of 
London, 


| have assisted in building up many of 
your fine Libraries during the past 


hundred years. 
CAN WE HELP YOU NOW? 


We issue catalogues of books on a 
large variety of subjects and will gladly 
send them to you. 


Your Wants Lists will receive our best 
attention. 


Write to us at, 


83, Marylebone High Street 
London, W.I. England 








Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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IT’S FUN TO READ FOLKLORE, is a 
24 page mimeographed annotated selected 
bibliography for young boys and girls pre- 
pared by Eugenia L. Millard. Single copies 
are free upon request to teachers. Write to 
Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Conference American Folklore for 
Youth, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


Islands of Books 


Personal essays on the love of books 

and literature by a man who has warm 

appreciation for nature and mankind. 
<> i 

THE WARD RITCHIE PRESS 

1932 HYPERION * LOS ANGELES 27 











FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to visualize and 
vitalize teaching are listed, classified, and 
separately indexed by subject, title and 
source in the New, 1952, 


Educators Guide to Free Films 


Authoritative—Comprehensive— 
Easy to Use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 days approval. 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALB Randolph, Wis. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member NATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 
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Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There’s no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 


for all juvenile titles—all ona 3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 


For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 


\ 
“REG, APPLIED FOR” 





more LIFE for displays 






„with 


Peg Board 
DISPLAY 
PANELS 


Now you can mount 
anything on your 
LS display panels! The 

; ` third dimension adds 
life and interest. No 
nails or tools, and 
you can rearrange 
the display on a 
moment's notice, 


ZA Write for details 


A 
. "Senco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. 


© New Haven 2, Conn. 
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Outstanding new books 
for boys and girls 








MARY POPPINS IN THE PARK 


By P. L. TRAVERS. More magical adventures with the irrepressible 
Mary Poppins. Illustrated by Mary Shepard. Ages 8 up. Oct. 16. 


NEW WORLD FOR NELLIE 


By ROWLAND EMETT. A brilliant picture-story book 
written and illustrated in color by the famous 
Punch artist. Ages 5 up. $2.00 


APE IN A CAPE 


By FRITZ EICHENBERG. Simple nonsense rhymes 
for each letter of the alphabet, with three-color 
pictures. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


EVEN STEVEN 


By WILL AND NICOLAS. A small boy and a colt 
parade through this new picture book by the 
winners of the 1952 Caldecott Award. na 5-9. 

PAE hy” 


BENJIE AND HIS FAMILY 


By SALLY SCOTT. A funny and appealing story 
about a lovable dog. Illustrated by Beth Krush. 
Ages 6-10. $2.00 


BOY WITH A HARPOON 


By WILLIAM LIPKIND. An authentic story about an 
Alaskan Eskimo boy, by the author of Finders 
Keepers. Illustrated by Nicolas Mordvinoff. 
Ages 7-10. Oct. 16. $2.25 


CRISSY AT THE WHEEL 


By MILDRED LAWRENCE. A warmhearted, delight- 
fully human story of a little girl in Michigan in 
the early 1900’s. Illustrated by Marvin Bileck. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


PONCA, COWPONY 


By HELEN RUSHMORE. A second book about “Cow- 
boy Joe of the Circle S.” Illustrated by Peter 
Burchard. Ages 8-12. $2.25 





$2.50 
BRIGHT DAYS 


By MADYE LEE CHASTAIN. Humor and understand- 
ing mark this story of Marcy’s year in sixth 
grade. Illustrated by the author. Ages 9-12. $2.25 


THE STORY OF INDIA 


By JEAN BOTHWELL. An informal and vivid por- 
trayal of India. Illustrated with photos, and line 
drawings by Jeanyee Wong. Ages 10 up. $3.00 


FIRST PERFORMANCE 


Edited by NORA MacALVAY and VIRGINIA LEE 
COMER. Five plays for junior high school age, 
with complete directions for production. Ages 
10 up. $3.50 


THE FISH HAWK’S NEST 


By STEPHEN W. MEADER. A dramatic tale of 
smuggling in the 1820's. Illustrated by Edward 
Shenton. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


STAR MAN’S SON 


By ANDRE NORTON. Excellent science fiction set 
in the year 2250. Illustrated by Nicolas Mordvin- 
off. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 


By LORRAINE AND JERROLD BEIM. An exciting 
sequel to Triumph Clear. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


THE MAGIC CIRCLE 


Edited by LOUIS UNTERMEYER. A new anthology, 
containing 106 poems both traditional and 
modern. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. Ages 
12 up. Oct. 16. $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Foreign Visitor 


M* Joseph Dagher, national librarian of Lebanon, stopped his fork in midair and 
repeated the question: “How many books in our library? About 50,000 vol- 
umes. Some 40,000 of them, by the way, are in French.” 

From this point Mr. Dagher went on to talk about the National Library at Lebanon, 
which is located at Beirut. As the luncheon progressed we kept wondering about 
those books in French. Why French? 

Visiting foreign librarians are not uncommon in this country. At least many of 
our larger libraries frequently have the opportunity to entertain and to provide study 
facilities for members of the profession from abroad. So with Mr. Dagher. On a 
library tour of the country, he had already spent several weeks visiting libraries along 
the Eastern seaboard. One of the many stops on his itinerary was ALA Headquar- 
ters. He arrived here shortly before noon, and was soon lunching with several 
members of the staff. 

We finally found an opportunity to ask why his collection was so largely com- 
posed of books in French. 

“Why? Well, the French have always known that Lebanon is the gateway to the 
Near East. Being good colonizers, they have taken every opportunity of opening 
those portals to books and other products of Western culture. They have been 
most generous with books. They have even given them as prizes.” 

One of the luncheon group pointed out that the French have always been able to 
produce books in quantity that were as handsome as they were cheap. Perhaps this 
had something to do with it? 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Dagher. “But the other European countries know the gate- 
way, too—including Russia. She and her satellites are pouring propaganda into 
Lebanon like rain.” 

“What's the United States doing? Doesnt the U. S. International Information 
Administration distribute materials in Lebanon?” 

“I don’t know that agency, said Mr. Dagher, shaking his head. 

“What could be done with the U. S. Book Exchange?” asked another. 

Mr. Dagher smiled. “We are a country of 1,500,000 and you a country of 
168,000,000 people. How can we exchange on that basis?” 

After luncheon, we waved our visitor goodbye and watched him walk toward 
Michigan Avenue. Following a trip to California, he would be returning to Wash- 
ington, where he had agreed to assist in planning the organization of Near Eastern 
materials in the Library of Congress. 

We have mentioned Mr. Dagher here not only for himself, but because he typifies, 
in a way, so many of our foreign visitors. Hearing statements of similar, urgent 
problems from nearly all of them, we cannot forget the not-so-old thought that the 
world today is a small place. In our back yard stand the cedars of Lebanon. 
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Ask the Librarian Who Owns One 


THE ANSWER WILL BE 


ACRL Membership Pays Regular Dividends 


* New in 1952 


fe All ACRL members paying ALA dues of $6.00 or more re- 
ceive COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES. This 
important journal contains more than 400 pages annually 
of the latest findings in the college and research library field. 
It represents one of the biggest membership bargains of- 


fered by any professional association. 


* The important publication series ACRL MONOGRAPHS. 


% ACRL building institutes for librarians with building prob- 


lems. 


A State and local ACRL chapters as well as ACRL state repre- 
sentatives to bring the national organization closer to indi- 


vidual membership needs. 


The Association of College and Reference Libraries is supported by 
a portion of the ALA dues paid by those who request ACRL mem- 
bership. Specify ACRL when paying ALA dues. No extra charge 
is involved (membership in more than one division is secured at 


a cost of 20% extra, but not more than $2.00). 


JOIN 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


A DIVISION OF 


American Library Association, Chicago 11 
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Memo to Wembors: 


The New York Conference almost set a record for attendance, 5212 were regis- 
tered as against the record attendance of 5312 at the 1937 New York Conference, 
5150 came from every state in the Union, six from U, S. Territories, 18 from 
Canada, and 38 from 21 foreign countries, 


For the Los Angeles 1953 ALA Conference (June 21-27), the Biltmore and Statler 


Hotels will serve as joint headquarters, President Downs hopes that Conference 
preparations can start earlier and move forward rapidly enough for the tentative 
program to be carried in the May ALA Bulletin next year rather than in the June 
issue which is delivered too near the Conference dates to be effective in in- 
fluencing attendance, To make this possible all groups will be asked to get 
their plans moving earlier than usual so that their tentative programs can be 
ready for printing by March 15 when copy for the May ALA Bulletin will go to the 
printer. Work on the Los Angeles preliminaries is already under Way and arrange- 
ments are moving along well, We expect to be able to announce the periods chosen 
for the General Sessions and the Council meetings in October or November instead 
of after Midwinter, so that groups can know schedules and have ample time to get 
their advance program copy ready, 


First, second and third prizes will be awarded libraries by ALA and the American 
Heritage Foundation for outstanding participation in the Register and Vote Cam- 


paign, The contest rules, which are available upon request from S. Janice Kee, 
Executive Secretary of the Public Libraries Division, call for proof of the 
program and percentage of vote increase as compared with the 1948 election, 
Material will need to be submitted not later than November 10, 1952. 





ALA Proceedings were last published for 1950. The Proceedings are a perquisite 
of membership and publication is thus required and plans are now under way to 
publish the 1951 and 1952 Proceedings together. The cost of publishing the Pro- 
ceedings is carried by Conference income and the 1951 Conference resulted ina 
sizable deficit, In order to avoid the possible wasteful expenditure in print- 
ing 20,000 copies when all members may not be interested, we plan to follow the 
plan of 1950 under which copies were sent upon publication to all institutional 
members but were sent to individual members only upon request, Experience of 
1950 leads us to believe that 4000 copies will cover the demands, The plates 
will be held and a rerun can be made if necessary, If you wish a copy, please 
send your request to Mr, Leo M. Weins, Comptroller, ALA Headquarters, A Head- 
quarters staff committee, under the chairmanship of Mrs, Stevenson, is now study- 
ing all of our annual publications in relation to content, timing and cost, 


David H. Clift 
September 12, 1952 Executive Secretary 
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an See eo 
PROFILE!! 





“Let me introduce myself. My name is James Poynton. 
I’m a veep in the United Educators family, involved 
chiefly with public relations and matters editorial. 
It’s been my pleasure to talk with many of you at 
educational meetings around the country. Perhaps 
you'll recall my enthusiasm about our reference sets. 


“Our company has entered its twenty-second year. We 
started business back in 1931. In these days of centen- 
nial celebrations that may seem almost like yesterday. 
Yet our books—continuously pleb 1 up-to-date, of 
course—serve grandchildren of our first customers. 


“But books aren’t what I want to talk about here. This 
Profile is the first of a series to portray the flesh-and- 
blood people—the American Educators—of our organi- 
zation. To paraphrase Ralph Waldo Emerson, an insti- 
tution is the extended shadow of men and women. 
These Profiles will present the substance that is the 
United Educators, Inc. By knowing our family more 
intimately—by learning of the training, the accom- 
plishments, and the aspirations of its members—you 
may be able to appreciate our standards more fully. 


“But these Profile get-togethers should be only a start. 
You are invited most cordially to visit us when you are 
in Chicago. Our offices are on the Boulevard in the 
city’s cultural heart. I’d like to show you the mag- 
nificent view of our ‘front yard, with the famed Art 
Institute, the Museum of Natural History, the Plane- 
tarium, beautiful, blue Lake Michigan. I'd like to take 
you through our not-too-ivory towers and show you the 
varied activities of a reference book organization. Most 
of all, I’d like you to visit with me and the other 
American Educators you'll be meeting in these Profiles. 


“The latchstring is out. And the lettering on the mat 
spells W-E-L-C-O-M-E.” 


UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
e AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
e WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
e BOOK TRAILS AND JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 
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Brief letters with names and address are 
welcome to this column. 


Scholarly Articles? 


. . . To my way of thinking most of the 
articles written on library subjects could be 
dispensed with without loss. Accordingly 
I should like to see one library periodical 
that would be issued only as something 
worthwhile was available. I realize, of 
course, that this is not possible with an 
association organ. I think that the ALA 
Bulletin does about what it should do. I do 
regret, however, that an excellent and per- 
tinent talk, the one that W. Stanley Hoole 
gave at Mid-Winter, should have to appear 
in the Stechert-Hafner Book News rather 
than in the ALA Bulletin. Perhaps you are 
bound by certain limitations as to the 
Bulletin’s contents. However the plans that 
you outlined in the last Bulletin seem to me 
to be on the right track. We certainly don’t 
want any more of the so-called scholarly 
articles than are presently inflicted on us in 
other library periodicals. . . . 
LESLEY M. HEATHCOTE, librarian 
Montana State College Library 
We certainly don’t —Ed. 


More Advertising? 


Since you continue to ask for letters in 
your editorials in the ALA Bulletin, I find 
that I cannot control myself and must write 
this note. 

First of all, I rather like the brief state- 
ment you have put together of the opinions 
offered to you for the future of the Bulletin. 
I think all of that will help. However, once 
you finish being constructive you then get 
back to the subject of funds. As a member 
of the ALA, I simply cannot see more money 
going into the Bulletin from the present 
budget. I can see, and I do believe, .. . 
that the Bulletin should be self-supporting. 
I just can’t understand why, through some 
hard work, advertising cannot be increased 
to the point where you could publish as 
much material as you might want to each 
month with no expense to the membership. 


FREE FOR ALL 


After all, . . . dues are getting higher and 
higher, and I am aware that librarians faced 
with paying $20 a year are beginning to 
question their need to belong to ALA. If 
you could swing the Bulletin in this direc- 
tion, you certainly would have a talking 
point for the membership and might get 
some of the boys to rejoin. 

My only other comments on this issue of 
the Bulletin (which I frankly enjoyed read- 
ing compared to Bulletins of the past) are 
these: 

1. There’s nothing mysterious about a 
spring crocus. 

2. Was the article by Al Fenton neces- 
sary? I certainly enjoyed Meredith Bloss’ 
article and I have just written to tell him so. 

Jonn H. OTTEMILLER, assoc. librarian 
Yale University Library 
There are at least two major requirements 
for making the Bulletin self-supporting 
through advertising: 1. Prospective adver- 
tisers must be convinced that it is widely 
read within the profession. 2. Advertising 
rates must be substantially increased. 
Both of these take time.—Ed. 


Barn Door and Snow-banked Driveway 


The current number, (July-Aug.) which I 
consider the best in the five years of my 
reading, offers a basis for some suggestions. 
First, in criticism of the current number: 

The article “How to tell a Librarian” I 
thought was splendid—witty, wise, and par- 
ticularly telling in its final suggestion that 
we abandon the windmills in favor of the 
dykes. 

The article on the Japanese library school 
I considered a complete miss of a very large 
barn door. The two cases given were of a 
kind of which any reference librarian has a 
very large stock. 

The Pickups I thought were no worse 
than their usual dismal low. 

On the positive side: 

Could we abandon the practice of reprint- 
ing speeches in full or in simple abridge- 
ment? It seems to me that a speaker must 
space his “meat” out in order to drive home 
his points to the listener; in printing the 
speech in full I think we tend to drown the 
reader in wordage which was both necessary 
and acceptable from the platform. I con- 
sider that a well written report on a speech 
would make much better reading than either 
the entire speech or a simple abridgement of 
it. 


Americana 


T 


VALUABLE LIBRARY 
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ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 

BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 

BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 

BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 

COWAN: A Bibliography Of The History of 
California And The Pacific Coast 

FIELD: Indian Bibliography 

GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 

HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 

HYDE: Rangers And Regulars 

LEEPER: The Argonauts of ''49"' 

MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 

MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 

McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 

REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 

ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 

VICTOR: The River Of The West 

WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 
By Charles L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & Enlarged 15.00 





NOMS naonnaon Na; 
88883 3838338888 828g 










WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


S 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
WOLF & OTHERS: Guide To Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many "out-of-print," 
offering an g = patra i to your Library. Write for list 
covering the subjects. 


Dept. A A) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 
Ki Og 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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Could we have more articles similar in 
vein to that of Mr. Bloss? Your immediate 
answer may be that you do not receive any. 
Here I think we have a chicken and egg 
case and could break it by somehow pub- 
lishing enough of them to encourage their 
being written and submitted. 

Could we have more pictures of the news 
type and throw out some of the portraits 
or posed groups we have been using? To 
me the cover picture of Mr. Downs was of 
much less interest than a news type shot 
would have been. The covers have been, 
to me, generally not worth the cost of print- 
ing. Of what particular interest or value is 
the annual reproduction of the snow-banked 
driveway of the Edgewater Beach Hotel? 


ALA BULLETIN: 
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Could the Pickups be either abandoned or 
livened up? It seems to me that too much 
space is given to the advertising of minor 
publications. I think there is scope here 
for notes of important appointments, new 
buildings, etc. 

G. F. Jones, head circulation librarian 
University of Oregon 


What was that about chicken and egg?—Ed. 


July-Aug. Editorial 


Please don’t ever say “Consensus of opinion” 
again. It ain't English. 
Dono.Lp G. Wruvc, associate librarian 
Yale University Library 
Okay, okay, okay—Ed. 


NEWS FROM THE HILL 


The ALA Washington Office urges libra- 
rians, trustees and friends of libraries to 
make personal visits to their Senators and 
Congressmen while these Congressional 
members are at home. Efforts should be 
made to contact them before election and 
ask for their endorsement and support of 





Read what g 








LIBRARIANS 
say about a pleasure.” 
° 
agic-Mend mending purposes." 
the wonder ", 


adhesive... 





5 , 


. for more than two months | have used it 
with growing pleasure and amazement. It does so 
many things, and does all of them well. 
Magic-Mend it is no longer a chore to do the 
amount of book repair work that is necessary, it is 


. think it is well named. . 


the Library Services Bill which is to be 
reintroduced in the 83rd Congress. Not only 
the incumbent, but his opposition as well, 
should be urged to support the bill. These 
commitments made at home are extremely 
valuable and will mean a great deal when 
the time comes for active support in the 












With 


— From an Arkansas Library 


“I have mended old books that | thought would have to 
be rebound. Magic-Mend is quick, easy and good for all 


— From a Virginia Library 


. greatest boon to a busy librarian | have found in 


— From an lowa Library 


. does all you claim for it.” 
— From a Kansas Library 


Try Magic-Mend, the new liquid plastic adhesive for 

book repair and periodical binding. Magic-Mend is flexible when dry 
—completely transparent—will not crack. You'll save time, 

eliminate sewing and other material costs. Half-pint jar, complete 


with instructions only $1.95, postage paid. 


Gaylord brod. INC. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Senate and in the House. If you need in- 
formation about the bill before talking with TO ALL LIBRARIANS! 
your Senators and Congressmen, the ALA 
Washington Office, Hotel Congressional, s E | 
Washington 3, D.C., will be glad to su pl o 

you wii the necessary ae Your ene. F rancis Edwards ? 
Extension Agency can also give you infor- è ý 
mation as to what this bill will mean for Limited 
your state. 

ALA Washington Newsletter presents you 
with an opportunity to keep in touch with 
the happenings of the Federal scene relating 
to libraries and librarians. If you do not 
now receive the Washington Newsletter, you 
may place your subscription with the ALA 





The Antiquarian Booksellers of 
London, 


have assisted in building up many of 
your fine Libraries during the past 


hundred years. 








Washington Office. Published at irregular CAN WE HELP YOU NOW? 
intervals, with the guarantee of twelve We i tal E 
issues a year, the subscription rate is $5 = DAUG COLBIOGUES Q meri la, k 
annually, Place your subscription now so r T of subjects and will gladly 
that you will keep abreast of events as the send them to you. 
83rd Congress prepares to get under way. Your Wants Lists will receive our best 
attention. 
Out-of-Print Book Survey Write to us at, 
A 92 page report of this survey, conducted i 
by G. William Bergquist under the auspices 83, Marylebone High Street 


of the ALA Out-of-Print Books Committee, London, W.1. England 
is now available from ALA for $2. 








Books... and. Sowice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage... and the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
A. C. MeClur 4 & Co. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Success habits 


begin Early... 


with the right 
reference tools 


(<n more than ever before, the role of the educa- 
tor in molding youth’s habits is vital. For better or for 
worse today’s youth is the raw material of tomorrow’s 


adults. 


America’s teachers and librarians realize their great re- 
sponsibility in helping boys and girls lay the groundwork 
for future success. They realize that success habits can 
only be started early by using the right reference tools. 
That is why they choose the Encyclopedia Americana as 


the ideal and indispensable work for every reference need. 


Within the pages of this highly recommended encyclo- 
pedia, boys and girls find the tools of knowledge which 


make the difference between the average student and the 
outstanding one... tools which make success habits easy 
to form and set the pattern for adult life. A vast store- 


house of authoritative information, the Encyclopedia 





Americana covers every phase of human endeavor accu- 


rately, comprehensively, and with up-to-date knowledge. 
Brilliantly edited and constantly revised, the Americana 
is truly the cornerstone of tomorrow’s successful career. 
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Attractively bound—printed en glareless paper—readable type— 
Subject index and reader's guide — glossaries of new terms, 


Digest of books, plays, operas—comprehensive bibliographies. 


E negetepedia— ALMERICANA 


30 VOLUMES 


24,000 PAGES è 66,000 ARTICLES 
8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS @ 280,000 INDEX ENTRIES 





Mail this coupom for your copy of “America’s Refer- 
ence Work” — a beautiful 36-page booklet that 
describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana 
Corporation, Educational Division, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Threats to Books 


ROBERT J. 


O SPEAK ON “Threats to Books” on the 
Ts ourth of July in the dark year of 1952; 
before the American Library Association; 
around the corner from where Peter Zenger 
wrought and fought—this seems too good 
to be true. I in- 
voke the Muses to 
make me more 
nearly worthy of 
the occasion—Peri- 
cles and Euripides, 
Milton and Locke 
and Mill. 

First, I ask, 
“What is a book?” 
Milton replies, “. . . 
a good book is the 
precious life blood 
of a master spirit, 
embalmed and 
treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.” 

A good book, yes. But what of the life- 
blood of Adolf Hitler, Henry Miller ` or 
Mickey Spillane? 

Beyond those which are demonstrably 
false, poorly written or pornographic, what 
is a good book? 

Those books which have survived the 
criticism of the ages present a bewildering 
variety—The Gospel According to St. 
Matthew and Thus Spake Zarathustra; The 
_Confessions of St. Augustine and The Con- 
fessions of Jean Jacque Rousseau; The Son 





Drucker-H ilbert 
Robert J. Blakely 


of Songs and The Epistles of St. Paul; Dis-- 


course on Method and The Interpretation 
of Dreams; War and Peace and The Good 
Soldier Sweik. Probably no “good” book 
has not been regarded as pernicious by 
thoughtful earnest men at some time and 
in some place; probably no writer of a 
“good” book has not deplored a shelf of 
other “good” books. The friends of books 








Robert J. Blakely, manager, Central Region Office, Fund 
for Adult Education, gave this address at the Fourth General 
Session of the New York Conference, July 4, 1952. 


BLAKELY 


cannot take their stand on the good books 
because of their inability to agree on what 
is good. And here precisely is the clue. 
Books must be regarded as a symbol of 
the process of free communication. It is 
in this sense that I speak of books. I would 
like to enlarge the meaning of the symbol, 
first to include all records of communica- 
tion—the volume, the file, the recording, the 
film, the painting, the statue—and next to 
include all forms of immediate and transient 
communication—the spoken word, the 
throw-away, the broadcast, today’s news- 
paper—for freedom to communicate with 
ancient Athens is not safe if one is not free 
to communicate with one’s own time. 

So defined, the threats to books come into 
focus. Most sharply are seen those from 
the enemies outside the gates—those who by 
force would overrun us and silence com- 
munication, in our time the Wehrmacht and 
the Red Army—and their henchmen inside 
who would open the gates. Not so sharply 
seen are other enemies of books who would 
defend us against the four columns on the 
approaches and the fifth column within the 
city but who do not understand the nature 
of what they are defending. 

What is the nature of what we are de- 
fending? We can begin by reminding our- 
selves that communication is a relationship. 
There is the communicator and the recipi- 
ent. The enemies of freedom of communi- 
cation pretend that their target is a partic- 
ular communicator. But it is really recipi- 
ents in general. The person regarded as 
dangerous is the recipient, who cannot be 
trusted to cope with what he receives. That 
which we are defending—the free way of 
life, democracy, the American way, call it 
what you will—is based on a faith in man— 
a confidence that man is potentially able to 
choose the correct over the incorrect, the 
good over the bad, that the way to realize 
the intellectual and moral potentiality of 
man is through the exercise of choice, be- 
cause knowledge of good is inextricably in- 
volved with the knowledge of evil, and 
because even a mistaken choice can be an 
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educative experience. 

Some enemies of free communication 
would defend a society based on freedom 
of choice by restricting choice through re- 
stricting knowledge of alternatives. I will 
speak today of three kinds of such enemies 
—the intellectual zealot, the anti-intellectual 
and the ignorant. 

The intellectual zealot has the Truth but 
does not have confidence that Truth can 
win—in a fair fight. He speaks for God but 
does not trust God to speak for Himself. 
He claims to seek the welfare of Man but 
would keep Man “under a perpetual child- 
hood of prescription.” 

Zealots of different stripes are always 
fighting among themselves. Yet, disregard- 
ing the stripes, there are characteristics of 
the breed. One is the inability to live in 
doubt. Zealots must have The Answer. 
The Answer may change dramatically from 
Black to White, but the tentative grey re- 
mains unendurable. The name of the 
zealot’s religion may change, but his God 
remains jealous, humorless and harsh. The 
zealot may change his ends, but his means 
remain opposed to the free communication 
of ideas. Something else remains. This is 
the need to feel superior. A zealot who has 
renounced one Absolute and embraced an- 
other will likely claim, even in the midst of 
the most embarrassing self-debasement, that 
only he can know how dangerous his old 
Absolute is. 

Another characteristic of the zealot is his 
perennial suspicion of the free intellect. 
The zealot cannot understand those who are 
capable of sustained worry. Incompre- 
hensible to him is the “willing suspension 
of disbelief,” when the mind questions 
something which one’s whole being says is 
so, and hope whispers, “The question was 
stated in the wrong way, or the evidence is 
incomplete, or a premise is missing. Post- 
pone despair until a more optimistic day.” 
Equally incomprehensible to him is the 
“willing suspension of belief,” when con- 
viction urges intolerance, dogmatism and 
persecution and charity warns, “Beware the 
ulcer, which is the stomach digesting itself; 
beware the cancer, which is creation be- 
come malignant. Postpone divine judgment 
until a mood more humane.” For the zealot 
the history of orthodoxies destroyed by their 
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defenders, of heterodoxies become ortho- 
doxies, of certitudes proved wrong, of the 
resolution of theses and antitheses, of 
martyrs vindicated and _ pontificators re- 
vealed to be pompous fools—this long amus- 
ing history is irrelevant. Always the zealot 
must catalogue, and, since the third dimen- 
sion of freedom is beyond his ken, he tags 
those who believe in freedom either as de- 
ceitful Absolutists or as dupes. 

Of course, some intellectual zealots say 
they believe in freedom. These latter turn 
the powers of their minds to explaining why 
our time and circumstances are different. 
These explanations give intellectual re- 
spectability to the curbing of civil liberties 
in the eyes of the fainthearted. 

Who with any sense of history believes 
our time and circumstances are really dif- 
ferent? Is ours the first generation to see 
the principles of freedom put to a test? 
Will ours—unless freedom dies with us—be 
the last? Do we want to be known by 
future generations as the generation which 
distinguished itself for the subtlety and ex- 
quisiteness of the qualifications we wrote 
onto the principles expounded by our an- 
cestors? Do we want to continue as we are 
going, embarrassed idealist seeking justifi- 
cation from embarrassed idealist, sophist 
vying with sophist (“All animals are created 
equal, but some animals are more equal 
than other animals”), the rule applied less 
and less frequently, the exceptions invoked 
more and more often, the restrictive prec- 
edents accumulating like barnacles until 
at last the vessel sinks, a proud ship which 
was seaworthy in the Golden Age and which 
we vow to raise again when the seas are 
more sunny and calm? 

There is always, of course, the judgment 
of “clear and present danger.” But sensitiv- 
ity to danger is not the only factor in wise 
judgment. Remember, that communication 
is a relationship. Where does the danger 
lie—in the communicator or in the recipi- 
ent? Whom are we trying to protect free 
men from—those who would destroy their 
freedom or themselves? Amidst all those 
who pride themselves on seeing most clearly 
the danger in Communistic propaganda, is 
there none to pride himself in his confidence 
in the ability of the American people to 

(Continued on page 299) 


Let's have 


Good libraries, not hig ones 
Says Frank Lloyd Wright 


S. JANICE KEE 


Mr. Wright spoke in the interesting and 
beautiful Unitarian Church in Madison. He 
had designed it. 

“Let us have good libraries, not big ones,” 
he said. Earlier he had referred to Carnegie 





up Photo 
Frank Lloyd Wright 


Library buildings as typical of a trend which 
might be called “grandomania-big columns 
and domes giving a feeling of inferior com- 
plex to the beholder.” 

Mr. Wright thinks a good library need 
not resemble anything we have. Its design 








S. Janice Kee, executive secretary of PLD, recently attended 
an Institute for Librarians at the University of Wisconsin. 
When Frank Lloyd Wright spoke to the group about libraries, 
Miss Kee went to work with pencil and notebook. Here she 
gives some of the most interesting remarks made by the 
famous architect. 








should be different in each city location and 
in each county or region. It should “belong 
to its site, be a part of it and express man’s 
love for his birthright, Nature.” Exaggera- 
tion of design such as an imposing entrance 
should be avoided. It should be “unpre- 
tentious in human scale, designed for the 
comfort and enjoyment of people who love 
books—a happy place with music and a 
pleasant home-likeness.” (I don’t know who 
will quarrel with that). In spite of Mr. 
Wright’s opening statement that we are 
“not ready for a design for a library” be- 
cause we lack “a culture of our own,” he ` 
did give us a number of friendly suggestions. 
He advocates many small neighborhood 
libraries, suitable to the character of the 
community, in preference to the larger more 
centrally located ones. He thinks a library 
in a busy and noisy city should be well air- 
conditioned and have no windows. “The 
village library can be the most charming,” 
he concluded. 

Mr. Wright blasted the idea of standard- 
ization in library building saying, “Stand- 
ardization is the death of democracy!” It 
is his belief we do not exercise enough 
individuality—we should have it, he said, 
“at any cost.” “Culture comes from action.” 
Something of a challenge was thrown at us 
when Mr. Wright said “Libraries could be 
valuable. I doubt if they are as long as 
they furnish only a way to pass the time 
and give out parrot-like information.” 


MEDINA CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


A three-day symposium and festival commemorating the birth of Jose Toribio Medina 
(1852-1930) will be held in Washington, D.C., Nov. 6-8. The event, one in a world- 
wide series, was organized by the Pan American Union, with the collaboration of the 
Library of Congress and the Embassy of Chile in the U.S. ALA is one of the sponsoring 
groups. Medina, a Chilean scholar, has often been referred to as “the greatest bibliog- 


rapher in Christendom.” 
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Who Conters? 


A seasoned conterence-goer speaks his mind. 


It is easy to find fault with the way ALA 
Conferences are organized. It is much 
harder to think how such a gathering of 
diversely motivated 
pilgrims would bet- 
ter arrange the 
meeting of their 
minds and the ex- 
change of ideas, 
emotions, knowl- 
edge and invention. 
But year after year 
many regular at- 
tenders spend 
much of their time 
feeling frustrated, 
bored, out of con- 
tact. They wonder 
if their expenditure 
was really worthwhile. They wonder, too, 
with solicitude, about those who are not well 
enough acquainted to share in some of the 
good things of the conference. Is their day 
or week at “ALA” an inspiring time, or a 
lonely and discouraging experience? You 
hear evidence of this frustration and 
boredom if you listen for it. 

Let’s try to re-think our purposes and see 
what may be done to lessen the lost time 
and diffusion of typical library conferences. 
When ALA Conferences began, they appear 
to have been quite different from today’s. 
They were smaller, more cohesive, more 
vigorous, informal affairs. There are too 
many of us now to recapture that. 

Why do we need conferences? Why is 
it librarians seem also to want local, state, 
regional and special conferences? Is it just 
a habit? 

National conferences may be self-per- 
petuating by now, interrupted only by 
extreme emergency, as during the war. 
Certainly the membership is not asked to 
vote each year whether we shall have an- 
other, though the Council or Executive Board 





BRUCE SINNER 


Robert D. Franklin 


Robert D. Franklin is assistant director of the Toledo 


Public Library, 


must discuss and decide where future meet- 
ings will be. If we cannot, then, set down ` 
the principal motivations for having confer- 
ences, we can, with an effort to be candid, 
give the principal reasons for attending them. 


a. Socio-professional. A desire to keep 
up contracts with friends, acquaintances, and 
good-people-to-know, and to keep up one’s 
professional status at home and at large. 

b. Idea-seeking. The ever-springing hope 
that ideas and conclusions developed from 
experience may be heard in some of the meet- 
ings, and that there may be something useful 
to learn from the trade exhibits. 

c. Job-seeking. Doubtless many younger 
librarians, indeed all those who  haven’t 
abandoned thought of moving, come to 
library conferences to seek or encounter by 
chance an opportunity to advance. Likewise 
you have employers seeking applicants. 

d. Entertainment and extra-curricular di- 
versions. This doubtless brings many, per- 
haps especially the smaller-city or rural 
librarians, to a convention in a metropolis like 
New York, Chicago, or Los Angeles. 

e. Personal motives. Such as a person 
sequestered in a high school library or small 
town with no eligible campanions available, 
perhaps subconsciously motivated to seek an 
opportunity for meeting someone. 

f. Conference business. Some librarians 
are in positions that depend largely on the 
holding of conferences, and some have associ- 
ation responsibilities that can scarcely be 
discharged without conferences. Then, too, 
the book and equipment trades desire this 
opportunity to contact large numbers of 
librarians. 


Maybe you can think of other motives, 
but these surely represent the principal 
ones. 

Now what are some of the specific com- 
plaints? Well, that there are too many sepa- 
rate groups, too many simultaneous meet- 
ings that pull conflictingly. That the speak- 
ers too often deal in generalities, write 
freshman themes instead of meaty talks, 
don’t get interesting, if at all, until much of 
the precious time is gone. (One librarian 
says all speakers should be required to 
throw away the first 15 minutes of their 
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WHO CONFERS? 


ROBERT D. FRANKLIN 


talks before beginning.) Sometimes talks 
which could have been inspiring or help- 
ful or illuminating to most or to all confer- 
ence delegates, are lost upon a few already 
saturated in the special field (for example, 
a good talk on audio-visual materials may 
not be heard by those that should hear it, 
namely librarians and administrators not 
already interested in this field of service). 

It is complained that not enough advance 
information is available as to content and 
personality of meetings or talks. 

The social side is neglected. Inadequate 
means are provided for stimulating new 
acquaintance, a mood is not set for people 
to get over timidity and speak to strangers. 

The name badges, good in theory, are 
not well-lettered or displayed in practice to 
fulfill their purpose. The “hospitality” com- 
mittees are not really geared to be hospi- 
table. 

Too many subjects are covered, some of 
which might better be handled in publica- 
tions. Not enough non-librarians are 
brought in, especially as speakers (lately 
there has been a noticeable effort to change 
this). 

Looking back over the New York Con- 
ference, these thoughts occur. The pre- 
conference meeting on Intellectual Freedom 
was inspiring and interesting, giving lib- 
rarians a feeling of belonging to a great 
“breed of resolute men” from all the intel- 
lectual professions, defending freedom and 
gaining courage from togetherness. Yet only 
a few hundred of the 5,000 conference- 
goers were there. Maybe it would have 
been less successful if there had been thou- 
sands instead of hundreds (but this is by 
no means certain). 

Was the main conference theme, “Books 
Are Basic” a meaningful framework or just 
a nice phrase inspiring stale generalities? 

When people are asked to be speakers 
at ALA Conferences, what effort is made 
to give them a true conception of the pur- 
pose of their talk, of the real need and inter- 
est of their audience? What effort is made 
to have them avoid a mere time-wasting 
review of their knowledge of the theme, 
likely already in the possession of much of 
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their audience? Probably it would be too 
discourteous, but haven’t you wished there 
were someone empowered to shut the 
speaker off (“will the gentleman yield?”) 
when it becomes clear that nobody is going 
to gain much from his further words? May- 
be each meeting needs an official heckler! 

Or maybe library conferences should 
adopt the custom attributed to an Indian 
tribe of requiring all speakers to stand on 
one leg while orating, as an automatic 
device to discourage long-windedness. The 
audiences gathered represent thousands of 
dollars in travel expenditures, and a spirit 
of anticipation and receptiveness not lightly 
to be disappointed. 

I hopefully attended a meeting on public 
relations to be addresed by one of the 
country’s reputed leaders in such counsell- 
ing. He began by politely acknowledging 
that his audience doubtless knew all that 
he could tell us, but then went on to tell us 
just the same, a completely wasted per- 
formance, I felt. Yet that man, by hard 
thought and preparation and by the use of 
specific case histories, could surely have 
illumined the practice of improving public 
relations for all of us. 

Future ALA conferences are already on 
the planning boards, but I am afraid that 
unlike motorcars, they are likely to have 
few innovations. As one regular attender, 
I, would offer not only the foregoing implicit 
suggestions, but these explicit ones: 


1. Plan the conference as if nobody but 
alert, acute, well-informed and intellectually 
mature people will be there. Aim high. 

2. Have more general sessions, fewer small 
groups. Let small groups that must get to- 
gether find means to do so in the off-hours. 
Be very ruthless about this. 

3. Give detailed guidance to speakers, and 
insist on gaining some advance notice of what 
their speech outline and idea content is, in 
time to do something about it. 

4. Plan a program that attracts library 
trustees and see that they get a direct in- 
vitation and reminders to attend. The future 
of libraries is more in their hands than those 
of librarians. 

5. Get the program out earlier to ALA 
members through the Bulletin. 
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6. Try some new gimmicks. A mock 
library board of trustees meeting, with a 
prepared script or outline, illustrating and 
even caricaturing the elements of library 
government. Or a procession of articulate 
library patrons telling in turn what they like 
and don’t like about libraries. Or a debate 
on the question whether public and college 
libraries should be under joint regional con- 
trol. Or here’s a hot one: does a parochial 
education prepare one as fully, other things 
being equal, for public library work as a 
public school and non-parochial college edu- 
cation? 

7. Have booths or rooms labeled for the 
discussion of specific practical problems, with 
seats for about fifteen persons so that one may 
confer with similarly questing persons, per- 
haps at certain free hours, on, say, “reserves 
and overdues practice”, “page supervision”, 
“lighting”, “preparation processes”, or “faculty 
relations”. Is this a better scheme than the 
Round Table which never seems to be round, 
or the clearing house booth, which offers a 
place to arrange special consultations? 

8. More discussions of actual outstanding 
books. This takes time but it is time well 
spent. Select the books to be discussed and 
critical people to discuss them. Only a few 
could be done but the audience would get a 
model for book talks back home and carry 
away a vivid impression of the selected books. 

9. Use some childish stunts to promote 
acquaintance, like wholesale exchange of 
badges, or identification of Miss X. the 
mystery delegate. Corny, yes, and many 
dignified, not to say stuffy, librarians will have 
no part of it, but it might fulfill one of the 
obligations of the sponsoring authority, the 
ALA, to provide means of getting acquainted. 
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In advance material and program urge people 
to utter their names more distinctly, to repeat 
them, and generally act more like gregarious 
human beings instead of shy, self-centered 
hermits. 

10. A purely technical matter: organize the 
delivery and pickup of messages and personal 
mail better. Some important-looking letters, 
wires and messages languish for days in 
neglected pigeonholes, even those for well- 
known people. 

11. Help arrange meal-company. 

12. In addition to square dancing, provide 
other organized recreation, to some extent as 
a successful cruise director does. 


Those planning a future ALA Conference 
should attend the national conventions of 
several other professions or trades and per- 
haps gain ideas from them. 

Anybody who has ever been faced with 
planning, or carrying out, even the routine 
mechanics of a state or national library 
conference, on top of his or her regular job, 
has a perfect right to resent criticism, for 
their work is essential, arduous, nervewrack- 
ing, and not widely appreciated. Per- 
fectionists will always be able to point out 
shortcomings, but one must admit that a 
relatively high degree of smoothness is 
attained in conference gears. The argu- 
ment is simply that all this hard work 
might bring more satisfaction to all con- 
cerned if more thought is given to quality 
control of the end products. 

This is enough (or too much) for one 
person to suggest. What do you think can 
be done to improve ALA conferences? 


BOOKLIST PRICE CHANGE 


On November 1, 1952 The Booklist subscription price will be increased to $6 a year. 
The increase is necessitated by continuously mounting costs which have risen 39.8 per 
cent since 1947 when the present price of $5 became effective. Income from the steady 
and gratifying increase in the number of subscriptions has not kept pace with the increase 


in costs. 


Chief sources of income for The Booklist are subscriptions and sale of review books. In 
addition it continues to receive the income from the grant for bibliographic aids given 
by Andrew Carnegie in 1902 which made the founding of The Booklist possible. This 
income from the Carnegie Fund (not to be confused with the Carnegie Corporation 


Endowment Fund) is an important but fixed and relatively small amount. 


The rising 


costs can be met only by an increase in the subscription price. 





Films on Alcoholism 


COMPILED BY THE AUDIO-VISUAL DEPARTMENT OF THE DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


This group of film annotations supple- 
ments the material published in the ALA 
Bulletin of June, 1949. The additional titles 
have been compiled because of the continu- 
ing inquiries about film material on the 
subject of alcoholism received from various 
points in the United States and abroad by 
the Audio-Visual Department of the Detroit 
Public Library. 


Films on Alcoholism 


ALCOHOLISM. 16mm, sound, 20 min., pur- 
chase $85, 1952. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 


Presents in dramatic detail the causes and 
treatment of excessive drinking, tracing the 
development of the disorder in the case history 
of Ed Grimer. Shows how the roots of alcohol- 
ism are imbedded in personality difficulties, and 
describes various forms of treatment. Impres- 
sively demonstrates the role of the public clinic, 
and emphasizes the need for increased treatment 
facilities and greater knowledge of the wide- 
spread problem. Collaborators: Selden D. Ba- 
con, Ph.D., and Raymond G. McCarthy, M.A., 
M.ED., Yale University.—Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 1951-52. 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE You FREE. 
16mm, sound, 48 min., free loan. Temper- 
ance and Tolerance Association of America, 
150 East Superior St., Chicago IIl.; or 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 

This Association advocates a middle of the 
road program, scorning total prohibition but also 
opposed to uncontrolled liquor distribution. 
Presents the story of Mrs. Ida M. Thurber of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, a rebel who broke with the 
WCTU to establish the more liberal organiza- 
tion. The Association feels an educational mis- 
sion to broaden public thinking on the alcohol 
problem.—Business Screen, 1950. 


THE EFFECTS OF VARIOUS DRUGS ON THE 
EMOTIONAL MIMETIC REACTIONS OF THE 
HYPOTHALAMUS AND CEREBRAL CORTEX OF 
THE Car. 16mm, silent, purchase $30.50; 
rental $1.75, a day plus shipping and in- 
surance, 1939-40. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Audio-Visual Aids Library, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


Parts 1 and 2 deal with alcohol; Parts 3, 4, 
and 5 consider other drugs. 

Part 1: Differential Effects of Alcohol. 
Faradic stimulation of the hypothalamus in 
a waking cat through an implanted needle 
electrode induces effects similar to those in 
rage and fear, whereas stimulation of the right 
sigmoid cortex produces only motor and postural 
responses. The intravenous administration of 
2 to 10 cc./K of ethyl alcohol causes ataxia and 
stupor and diminishes the reactivity of the cor- 
tex, but does not materially alter the motor and 
sympathetic responses of the „hypothalamus. 
The experiments indicate that intoxicant doses 
of alcohol impair the function of the cerebral 
cortex to a greater degree than those of lower 
emotional mimetic centers. 

Part II. Dilute Alcohol. Recovery cats are 
prepared with needle electrodes placed respec- 
tively in the left anterior sigmoid cortex and 
in the hypothalamus. Faradic stimulation of 
the cortex produces characterstic sniffing, lick- 
ing, and chewing responses which are increased 
by the direct injection of 0.1 cc. of 0.05% ethyl 
alcohol or by the intraperitoneal administration 
of 0.5 to $.1 cc/K of alcohol in Ringer’s solution. 
Electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus in- 
duces; the characteristic sympathetic and motor 
effects of “sham rage,” which are slightly in- 
creased by the direct or systemic administration 
of alcohol in small doses. Simultaneous elec- 
trical stimulation of both the cortex and hypo- 
thalamus increases the characteristic responses 
from each region and this mutual facilitating 
effect is more marked after the administration 
of small doses of alcohol. It is concluded that 
sub-intoxicant doses of alcohol have a mildly 
stimulant effect on both the cortex and hypo- 
thalamus.—Psychological Cinema Register Cata- 
log, 1950. 


Liguip Lore. 16mm, sound, 20 min., color, 
purchase, $85.00, 1948. W.C.T.U., 1730 
Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

Shows the value of water in life and contrasts 
the uses of water and alcohol. Shows the 
place of alcohol in industry and its harmful ef- 
fects on the human body.—Educational Film 
Guide, 1949. 


Or SCRAP AND STEEL. 16mm, sound, 33 
min., b&w or color, lease or rent. Great 
Commission Films, P.O. Box 2567, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
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The work of the Union Rescue Mission of 
Los Angeles is illustrated by the story of 
Arthur Hawkins, an executive in the steel busi- 
ness who had become a human derelict under 
the influence of drink. He was restored to faith 
in God and himself with the aid of the mission, 
and is again employed in a steel company office. 
—Educational Film Guide, November, 1951. 


Out OF THE NicHtr. 16mm, sound, 30 min., 
color, purchase, $250; rent $10, 1949. Pa- 
cific Garden Mission, 642 South State St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dramatizes the story of a young man who 
is weakened by economic pressure and cracks up 
under alcohol. He is rehabilitated by the 
mission and given the resource of religion as 
he seeks to rébuild his home and get started 
again vocationally.—Educational Film Guide, 
1949. 


Power oF Decision. 16mm, sound, 35 
min., rent, $10, 1949. Christian Film Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Box 237, Cheney, Kan. 

A temperence film about a college-age boy 
who refuses a social drink at a party honoring 
him and his fiancee. When he is urged to 
drink, he explains what alcohol did to his family 
and how he came to resolve never to drink.— 
Educational Film Guide, 1950. 


THe PropicAL Returns. 16mm, sound, 15 
min., color, lease, rental. Foundation Films 
Corporation, 303 Citizens Savings Bank 
Building, Pasadena, Calif. 

Refers to the parable of the Ninety and 
Nine, and the moral lesson of drunkenness and 
wasteful living..—16mm Film World Directory, 
1949-50. 


PusLtic ENEMy No. 1. 16mm, sound, 23 
min., color or b&w, purchase $150, or $55, 
1951. W.C.T.U., 1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

E oreas the alcohol problem from the 
medical viewpoint, directing its material toward 
high school and college students. A doctor, on a 
vacation trip with his two sons, tells them 
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how alcoholic beverages are produced and 
sold, how they impair health, breer crime 
and vice, affect the economy by the huge liquor 
bill of the nation, and multiply accidents be- 
cause of drunken driving.—Business Screen, 
1951. 


Tar Boy Joe. 16mm, sound, 20 min., 
purchase, $50., loan, 1944. W.C.T.U., 1730 
Chicago. Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Story of juvenile delinquency, its causes and 
preventative means, analyzed from a long range 
viewpoint rather than confined to current war- 
time conditions. Mr. and Mrs. Hastings thought 
they were bringing up their children in the best 
possible way because they were lenient and let 
the children travel their own paths. Joe is in- 
duced to smoke and drink beer. Caught steal- 
ing, Joe learns from the judge that he should 
neither smoke nor drink in order to become “a 
good citizen, an pan and true man.” —Edu- 
cational Film Guide, 1949. 


Tue Vicious CimcLe. 16mm, sound, color, 
or b&w, purchase, 1950. W.C.T.U., 1730 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

The story of a man’s mistaken effort to drown 
reality by drinking, and how he was rehabili- 
tated.—Business Screen, 1951. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER. 16mm, 
sound, 28 min., purchase, $160; rent, $8, 
1949. Family Films, Inc., 6047 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Simple and sincere story about a victim of 
alcoholism, and the religious factors instrumental 


in his healing and restoration of faith.—Educa- 
tional Film Guide, 1949. 


Filmstrips 


Decision. 385mm, sound, 5 min., (23 
frames), purchase, $5. Methodist Publish- 
ing House, Visual Aids Department, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

A fresh approach to the alcohol problem. 
Packaged with another filmstrip Diagnosis and 
a double faced 12” 78rpm record.—Filmstrip 
Guide, 1951. 


JOURNAL OF WORLD HISTORY 


The first issue of a quarterly publication, Journal of World History, is to come out in 
the Spring of 1953. Each number will contain about 200 pages of original contributions 


on various aspects of man and society. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the secretary- 


general of the International Commission for a Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind 
(Dr. Guy S. Métraux), Room 217 A, Unesco, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris, 16e, France. 


Threats to Books 


(Continued from page 292) 


assess propaganda correctly and to emerge 
more judicious for the next trial? 

Of course, no one has the right to cry 
“Fire!” in a crowded theater—when there is 
no fire. But sometimes there is a fire. And 
for every person who incites a riot by falsely 
shouting fire there is a score of couriers 
who fail to give the ruler unwelcome news 
because of fear of reprisal. And for every 
score of persons trampled to death in a roit 
there are thousands lost because an impend- 
ing calamity was kept secret until it an- 
nounced itself. Nothing is more danger- 
ous to freedom than when free men grow 
cautious about expressing their true 
thoughts and feelings to each other. 

The second enemy of free communica- 
tion, of which the book is the symbol, is the 
anti-intellectual. One type is the non- 
intellectual anti-intellectual. He seems to 
have an animus against rationality. He 
ignores, or quickly dismisses, argument 
based on logic and fact and focuses on mo- 
tivation. His own motivation and that of 
his allies is noble, and this relieves him of 
any obligation to analyze, search, illuminate 
and verify. On the other hand, he ascribes 
to those with whom he disagrees the most 
vicious motivation, of which he is aware 
by some process independent of evidence. 
Or, if evidence is needed, he will produce it, 
spun out of fancy or built upon fragments 
of fact. His attack upon the motives of 
those with whom he disagrees relieves him 
of any responsibility to grapple with the 
arguments and facts which confront him. 

The non-intellectual anti-intellectual, like 
the intellectual zealot, is never in doubt. 
Doubt is a stigma of weakness. The anti- 
intellectual is similarly indifferent to the con- 
tinuities of history and to the changes in 
context which history brings about. He 
will brand the slightest alteration in the 
position of an opponent, even though it be 
dictated by changed circumstances, as proof 
of inconstancy, confusion and error. In 
contrast, any change in his own position, 
even though inconsistent, is held up as 
proof of flexibility and sensitivity to change. 

The non-intellectual anti-intellectual is 
intolerant of mistakes. He is impatient 


with the suspension of judgment. He is 
grandly scornful of the idea that there is or 
ever was a problem incapable of simple and 
immediate solution. The “might-have- 
beens” of the past are clear to him. With 
infallible hindsight he will tell exactly what 
ought to have been done in the past, and 
he has a kit of nostrums for the future. 

Because life is so simple and because his 
opponents’ motives are so vile, the anti- 
intellectual brands a mistake—defined as an 
action with which he disagrees—as treason. 
Thereby he strips life of its educative qual- 
ity—the lessons of trial and error. 

The anti-intellectual considers that any 
exploration of the future is a betrayal of 
the past. Is there something new on the 
loom of time—like the United Nations or 
UNESCO? Is a multi-cultural world so- 
ciety in the making? Blind opposition is 
the only safe policy. Ignorance is the only 
defense. 

A second kind of anti-intellectual should 
be identified—the intellectual anti-intellec- 
tual. This person has, not an animosity, 
but a contempt, for rationality. He has 
probed with the crude tools fashioned by 
Marx and Freud and uncovered the com- 
plexities of the human being and of society. 
Rational analysis and explanation seem piti- 
able rationalizations to him, subjects for 
diagnosis, not respectful consideration. He 
misses two main points, apparent to the 
wiser students of personal and social psy- 
chology: First, that the greater complexity 
of life was discovered by means of the hu- 
man mind, and in this discovery lies the key 
to greater achievements; second, a deeper 
awareness of human motivation can lead 
to more effective self-discipline and in- 
creased responsibility. Freedom of the will 
may be more difficult than we used to think, 
but its existence has not been disproved, its 
essence is all the more precious, and its 
exercise is all the more imperative. 

Let us spend a moment examining the 
relationship of the enemies of books just 
described. The intellectual anti-intellectual 
helps discredit morality and rationality. 
This frightens the intellectual zealot into an 
even more desperate embrace of Truth. 
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to Boys and Girls... 


> BRITANNICA JUNIOR $ 


Children Prefer 
lts Large Clear Type 

Instyleandtext, BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is just right for ele- 
mentary school boys and 
girls, because it is designed 
exclusively for them. 

The new, large, easy-to- 
read type—selected by boys 
and girls—plus the selective 


ic ADDED COLOR AND INTEREST cities 


The latest edition of BRI- 
TANNICA JUNIOR includes 
many new color illustrations. 
65 new four-color plates have 
been added, providing new, 
luxurious color and adding 
greater-than-ever interest. 
FOUR OUT OF EVERY FIVE 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR TEXT 
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è The value of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR in classroom work has led 
many educators to recommend a 
set for each classroom, There is 
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It softens up society for the non-intellectual 
anti-intellectual to wield his brute weapons 
of defamation and abuse. The intellectual 
zealot and the anti-intellectual try to use 
each other, in cynicism and expediency, 
snapping one at the other when their paths 
cross too closely, but in the main con- 
centrating on the common prey—free in- 
quiry and communication. Their common 
theme is that the free intellect is not only 
wrong but evil. Intolerance and accusa- 
tion sap the foundations of democratic life. 
There is much talk this year, and properly 
so, of the morality of public life. But most 
of it is in terms of money. Money morality 
is important, but not the most important. 
Money can be restored. But if the Amer- 
ican people lose trust in each other and in 
the process of free and honest debate, 
where is the court that can give it back to 
us? 

The third enemy of free communication 
is the ignorant. He is passive rather than 
active, played upon and exploited by the 
zealots and the anti-intellectuals, but ca- 
pable of being aroused to brief spurts of 
violent exertion. 

We are all ignorant, of course, in the face 
of the mystery and intricacies of life. But 
some are content to let what little we have 
learned fade into forgetfulness, and to let 
the powers of our minds whether by disuse 
and to let the little garden of knowledge 
irrigated for us by others in our childhood 
be reclaimed by the desert. These I call 
the ignorant, who neither partake of nor 
impart to the commonality of ideas and 
understanding. Others are continually try- 
ing to push back the frontiers of under- 
standing and to increase that power to 
recognize the best ends and the best means 
to those ends, which is wisdom. 

My speech now comes into focus. It is 
a plea to you as librarians and as citizens 
in a free society to help protect and im- 
prove the process of free communication 
and to use it for your own continual edu- 
cation and for the continual education of 
all citizens of our free society. This is the 
only possible answer to the enemies of free 
communication. To those enemies who 
would use freedom to communicate in order 
to destroy free communication, it presents 
a people able to discern the falseness of 
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their arguments and, indeed, to use the 
challenge as an exercise in wisdom. It ex- 
poses the triple fallacy of those who would 
curb freedom of communication in a free 
society—first, that the curbers can be trusted, 
second, that the ability to choose wisely 
can be promoted by a narrowing of the 
knowledge of alternatives, and third, that 
the American people need such protection. 

There is much misunderstanding of adult 
education. It is thought of by some as 
training for jobs; it is thought of by others 
as a belated learning of basic educational 
skills. It is thought of by still others as 
the acquisition of pastimes. It is these and 
more, of course. But it is also something 
else—it is the concept and practice of edu- 
cation as a process that ends only with 
death, of life as a continually educative ad- 
venture, of the constant development of the 
creative powers of the individual and the 
constant improvement of the exercise of 
citizenship. 

This is a kind of education which can be 
called liberal education—a preparation for 
the rights and duties of freedom. It used 
to apply only to the few. Liberal adult 
education does not mean a particular school, 
method or content. It does mean the proc- 
ess of free and responsible thought; it does 
mean the product of free and responsible 
citizenship. We—in this generation in the 
United States—must make it apply to the 
many. 

This is a statement of faith that the many 
are capable of liberal education. It is also 
a statement of necessity, because the politi- 
cal base of our free society is universal 
suffrage. Regardless of the system, rulers 
must be educated to rule well. Either we 
will have to educate the large majority of 
our adults liberally or the political base of 
our society will be changed and with it the 
economic and social structure as well. 
Either we will have to educate our adults 
to use their leisure time creatively, or we 
will lose the circumstances of leisure. Hav- 
ing the right to develop our individuality, 
either we must use that right or we will lose 
it. Having the right of freedom of choice, 
either we must exercise it wisely and ex- 
pand it, or it will be taken from us. These 
are the alternatives. The enemies of books 
are on hand with a selection for us. If we 
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able assistance of Helen S. Orr of Prince- 
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fourth volume for publication. 


The reader will notice that this Volume 
IV differs from previous volumes, The 
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a sufficient past to make an account of 
it worthwhile. 


These autobiographers differ from 
one another in the nature of their efforts. 
They differ also in the degree with which 
they find unity in their own lives. What 
each one tells about himself and what he 
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are to make our own decision we must do 
so with full awareness of the consequences. 
If our faith should falter, at least we should 
heed the prick of necessity. 

I cannot believe that when the concept 
of adult education is grasped by the Amer- 
ican people and when suitable opportuni- 
ties are provided them by such institutions 
as the library there will be many adults who 
will not take part in it. 

Listen to what each of us can say to him- 
self. 

“I am unique. Down all the reaches of 
the past there was never another being ex- 
actly like myself. No matter how long the 
human drama may run there will never be 
another. If my unique potentialities are to 
be developed, I must develop them. 

“My society gives me a unique. opportu- 
nity to develop myself. Its wellsprings are 
two of the most significant discoveries of all 
time—the discovery of the conscience and 
the discovery of the power of the human 
mind. These two streams were freshened 
and strengthened by the Rennaissance, the 
Reformation and the Counter-Reformation. 
At this propitious moment, the discovery 
of America opened up new vistas for both 
the mind and the conscience. 

“Mind the conscience received another 
impetus during the Eighteenth Century, 
with its Rationalism and Humanitarianism. 
Then the American Republic was estab- 
lished, built not on the ruins of the past, 
but according to the blueprint of an ideal 
—the ideal of individual dignity and worth. 

“From time to time the American people 
have been faced with the decision whether 
to change the ideal of human worth to con- 
form with the reality or to change the real- 
ity to approach the ideal. They have al- 
ways chosen in behalf of the ideal. 

“My generation is facing that decision 
again. I am privileged to live in a time 
that the great and good spirits of the ages 
looked forward to and prepared for—when 
the barriers of space are broken down, when 
it is physically possible for the human race 
to live together as one family, when all the 
variety that human kind has worked out 
throughout all the eons in every nook and 
cranny of the globe is coming together. 

“There are mammoth problems to be 
solved. These problems have been implicit 
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in all history. When the first man, observ- 
ing a rolling stone, conceived the wheel, 
there was implicit the problem of the con- 
trol of atomic energy. When the first two 
roving bands of hairy humans scowled at 
each other across a river, there was im- 
plicit the problem of world order. 

“In classical days, a limited meeting of 
the East and West around the Eastern 
Mediterranean produced such creations as 
Judaism, Buddhism, Christianity, Greek 
philosophy, Roman law, Mohammedanism. 
Now there is a vaster meeting—of East and 
West, North and South, Midwest and Mid- 
dle East. This could be the most creative 
chapter in the human chronicle. And I 
have a right to play a part—to share in the 
decisions that will determine the meaning 
of the past and shape the future. To be 
worthy of the opportunity it is my responsi- 
bility to develop myself as a person and as 
a citizen to the highest.” 

If, as I have been using it, the book is 
the symbol of the process of free communi- 
cation, then the question arises, “What is 
a library?” It can be either the repository 
of the symbol, or it can be the dwelling 
place of the reality. If the library is to 
meet the threats to books, I do not see that 
it can interpret itself narrowly as a re- 
pository of the symbol. Even if it does, it 
will not escape the battle. The enemies of 
books will carry the fight into the stacks 
and around the racks, objecting to this book 


‘or that magazine, this film or that record- 


ing. If the library stands its ground and 
the thoughtful citizens of the community 
rally, there will still be a force which the 
neato and the anti-intellectuals can mobi- 
lize and with which they can carry the day. 
This force is the ignorant. This is why the 
library must become the dwelling place of 
the reality of free communication—carrying 
the battle into the community, constantly 
decreasing the dangerous mass of the igno- 
rant by recruiting from it and adding to the 
ranks of the informed and the thoughtful. 
This means that the library must offer lead- 
ership in liberal adult education. Now 
what can it do? 

There are at least four ways in which the 
library can offer leadership in the field of 
liberal adult education. 


1. Curricula for adults. The assumption 
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has been that adults can guide their own 
courses of study. This is an ideal toward 
which we must work. But the reality is 
that only a few are capable of doing so now. 
Most adults and adult groups need help. 
The need is sharp for carefully and skill- 
fully prepared series of programs appro- 
priate for adults on a wide range of subjects, 
differing in length and in levels of sophisti- 
cation. These programs could gradually in- 
duct the adult from interest to newly 
aroused interest, from the simple to the 
more complex, until the insatiable appetite 
of the mind is whetted, skills are developed, 
and the adult is ready to direct his educa- 
tion and to work out programs for the 
groups to which he belongs. Such pro- 
grams would draw on the total resources of 
the library, relating the older records of the 
volume, magazine, newspaper and pam- 
phlet to the newer records of film and record- 
ing. In turn they would introduce an in- 
creasing number of adults to the opportu- 
nities their library provides. 

2. Leadership and Leadership Methods. 
Adult education needs the equivalent of 
teachers, but the teachers and their meth- 
ods, like the materials, must be appropriate 
for adults. The relationship between 
leader and group member must be between 
equals, both presumably mature, of differ- 
ent experiences in life. The methods must 
be built around the recognition that the 
adult’s participation is willing or it will be 
denied or withdrawn, and the key to willing 
participation is the opportunity to share. 
Consequently discussion is a method ad- 
mirably suited for adult education. The 
ability to lead an adult group—to adhere to 
the purpose, yet to respect the wishes of 
the members of the group; to give guidance 
where necessary and at the same time to 
elicit participation—these are skills not 
easily come by and not learned once for all 
time. Equally hard to acquire are the abili- 
ties to relate the mass media—the press, re- 
cordings, radio, films, television—to the face- 
to-face situation. Leadership and leader- 
ship training are needed. The library cer- 
tainly cannot do all, but it can do much. 
A kind of “community faculty” needs to be 
recruited and trained and continually added 
to. If the library can make a significant 
contribution here, it will at the same time 
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be using its resources and familiarizing an 
influential and thoughtful corps of citizens 
with the value of the library. 

3. Facilities. Architecture mirrors the 
relationships implied in the purposes of 
buildings. The school room or the lecture 
hall with fixed seats facing in one direction 
mirrors the relationship of the mature to 
the immature, the expert to the laymen, the 
answer, to the questioners. The trend in 
adult education is away from the large 
meeting and toward the smaller group, 
away from the two-way toward the many- 
way relationship, away from the fixed chairs 
toward the chairs that can be arranged in 
Ways appropriate for the purpose. Few 
communities have facilities for such meet- 
ings. Often the library provides the only 
place. This is a matter which should be 
taken to heart by all places where adults 
congregate. The library, through leader- 
ship in adult education, can influence the 
planning of places for adult meetings in the 
future. 

4. Community Coordination. For adult 
education to expand, each community needs 
an agency paying attention to the total pat- 
tern—the discovery of needs and resources, 
the relating of the two, the coordination of 
on-going activities, the planned stimulation 
of new activities. Here is a community 
focus, both of special groups, organizations 
and institutions, and of leaders, professional 
and Jay. Again the library is one of the 
logical places for this focus, or at least a 
major element to be brought into focus. 
And again leadership by the library will 
strengthen its support in the hours of trial. 

I am aware that I have been asking big 
things from an institution understaffed, 
underpaid, undersupported and not trained 
to do what I am suggesting. But I ask a 
disquieting question: What would happen 
if a significant number of citizens, in re- 
bellion against the burden of taxes, began 
to ask why the library tax should be gen- 
eral, why it should not be put upon the 
canon of benefit received? The only answer 
to this question is to make the base of 
benefit received so broad that the public 
support of the library will be increased 
many fold. 

“Many fold.” 
cal? 


Does this sound rhetori- 
Why should it—in a nation of uni- 
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versity, and public libraries 


and for home use.” 


For full information 
and an interest-packed 
booklet... write 


EEEE 






Library 
Price 


$159.00 






% COLLIER’S ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA has often been 
called the Librarian’s ency- 

clopedia because so many Librarians had a hand in 
building it. Dr. Louis Shores and four other librarians 
served on the board of editors. A librarian planned 
the bibliographies and had a library staff to work with 
him. Another librarian acted as a consultant on young 
peoples’ material and still another was advisory editor 
on the index. Others contributed articles on such sub- 
jects as libraries and librarianship, adult education, 
books, and many more. 


If further proof is necessary that Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia is important to YOUR library we respectfully 
suggest that you read the entire review of Collier’s 
Encyclopedia in the July 1952 issue of the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Library Division 
640 Fifth Avenue - New York 19, New York 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


THREATS TO BOOKS 


versal suffrage and nearly universal liter- 
acy? Why should not many such things 
be in the “next America?” 

The phrase is the title of Lyman Bryson’s 
latest book. He foretells our people re- 
nouncing the everlasting pursuit of material 
things and seeking self-fulfillment in the 
realms of the spirit and the mind. 

Let us foretell also. 

A time will come when the adult who 
does not engage in systematic self-improve- 
ment will be looked upon as a wastrel of 
the precious days that do not come again. 

A time will come when children, look- 
ing at their parents in wonderment at what 
it means to be an adult, will see that it 
means continual self-education. 

A time will come when it is no longer 
felt necessary to try to cram everything a 
person needs to know into the years of for- 
mal schooling, when schooling is regarded 
as basic preparation for a lifetime of learn- 
ing. 

A time will come when scores of millions 
of adults in the United States will be ex- 
pressing themselves in the arts and crafts. 

A time will come when the adult will 
be embarrassed not to be informed on the 
issues which he as a citizen is called upon 
to face. 

. . when the readers of serious journals 
and books are numbered in the tens of 
millions. 

. when editors and readers alike re- 
gard as the most exciting news in the world 
the story of men working in freedom to im- 
prove their lot. 

. . when the new toys of the film, radio 
and television are put in the earnest serv- 
ice of education. 

. when the media of mass communi- 
cation are harnessed to stimulate and sup- 
plement individual study and group discus- 
sion. 

. when specialized organizations like 
labor unions, businesses and farm federa- 
tions discover that to accomplish their pri- 
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mary purposes they must help their mem- 
bers be better individuals and better 
citizens. 

. when the program chairmen of the 
millions of clubs which meet every week 
are expected to plan their offerings as care- 
fully as a teacher prepares a course. 

. when the leaders of all groups look 
upon themselves and are looked upon by 
others as educators. 

. when there will be councils or com- 
mittees on adult education and world 
affairs in three thousand communities over 
the land. 

. when our people will want to im- 
prove their society in order to make it a 
better educative environment for adults 
just as they now seek to provide good 
schools for their children. 

If this sounds millennial, it is only be- 
cause we have come to take for granted 
the trivialization of our lives. 

Let us make no mistake: Nothing short 
of what we forsee will be either worthy 
of the promise of American life or adequate 
to the demands for leadership which now 
are being made upon us. 

Lyman Bryson calls his “The Next Amer- 
ica” “faith and prophecy.” 

When I read it I thought of Markham’s 
grim lines in “The Man with the Hoe”: 


“Through this dread shape humanity be- 
trayed, 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy.” 


We in the Twentieth Century know only 
too well that protest can be prophecy. We 
have almost forgotten that affirmation can 
be prophecy too. 

All we are being asked to do is to re- 
affirm the assumptions underlying the Bill 
of Rights and universal suffrage. Let us 
do what we praise our fathers for doing in 
the past and what we count on our chil- 
dren to do in the future, 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


An ad hoc committee has been set up to prepare organization plans for this newly 
established round table. The committee plans to have an organization meeting during 


the coming ALA Midwinter Meeting. 


Members of the committee are Chairman Eli 


M. Oboler, librarian, Idaho State College Library; James G. Hodgson, director, Colorado 
A & M College Libraries; and Ransom L. Richardson, editor, ALA Bulletin. 


GOODS and GADGETS 


Materials and equipment mentioned in 
this column are selected on the basis of gen- 
eral library interest. No test or endorsement 
of any product is implied. Inquiries about 
products should be. addressed to the com- 
pany concerned, 


In the MICROFILMING field, a new 
high-powered microfilmer is soon to be avail- 
able. The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
(Eastman Kodak Co.), according to claims, 
has a reduction ratio of 40 to 1. To get a 
rough idea of what this means, picture a col- 
lection of 200,000 volumes reduced to a 
mere 5000. . . . Audio-visualists may be in- 
terested in the GoldE Library Style Case 
(GoldE, 1220 W. Madison, Chicago) which 
has a capacity for 1000 two-by-two SLIDES, 
no matter how mounted. It features a self- 
nesting design, dust trap construction and 
a lift-off hinged door. 

The school librarian can now purchase a 
SCALE MODEL kit of a producing oil field 
(Models of Industry, Inc., Tenth St., Berke- 
ley, Calif.) for $3.95. ... To the family of 
library furniture comes an APRONLESS 
TABLE and a new OFFICE CHAIR (Rem- 
ington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10). Several sizes of this sturdy, utilitarian 
table are available. The chair. designed to 
reduce fatigue, is made from aluminum, has 
foam rubber cushioning and a resilient spring 
case. À 
Two new screens for FILM PROJEC- 
TION are announced (Radiant Manufactur- 
ing Corp., 2627 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8). 
The Jiffy, a small (36” x 36”) screen weighs 
only six pounds and can be used on tables, 
desks or walls. The Educator comes in 
three large sizes, designed for auditorium 
and meeting room. Both screens are treated 
with a white that is guaranteed to stay 
white. This manufacturer, by the way, is 
offering free a projection slide rule for rapid 
calculation of various distances, sizes and 
times useful in film projection. 

One answer to the old problem of shelving 
PERIODICALS, OVERSIZE BOOKS, and 
RECORD ALBUMS may be Slyd-in Shelv- 
ing (500 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, 
N.C.). Each unit consists of shelf bottom 
and back with 5 built-in partitions. Units 
are simply slipped into place on any stand- 
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ard shelving. They're asking $7.95 a 
unit... . PictoTapes are a new gimmick 
designed to make statistical CHART CON- 
STRUCTION easy. PictoTapes (ChartPak, 
Inc., 104 Lincoln Ave., Stanford, Conn.) are 
rolls of pressure-sensitized tapes with printed 
patterns of men, women, stacks of coins and 
the like. Here is an easy way of putting a 
little life in your charts. Each $2.50. . 

A 4-drawer letter-size STEEL FILE 
(Adler Metal Products Corp., St. Louis) is 
now available for $32.40 (non-suspension 
type) or $44.75 (suspension type). 


Facts from HQ. 


The Headquarters Mail Desk 


handles an average of 1918 pieces of 
mail a day! A recent check showed 


that incoming mail averages 950 
pieces, outgoing mail 968. 
Helena Schmalz, Mail Clerk 


more LIFE for displays 


„with 





Peg Board 
DISPLAY 
PANELS 


Now you can mount 






anything on your 

A “x display panels! The 

& third dimension adds 
life and interest. No 
nails or tools, and 
you can rearrange 
the display on a 

. moment's notice. 


Write for details 


P 
T LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. 


e New Haven 2, Conn. 





For the Record 


Minimum Library Salary Standards 
for 1952 


Prepared by the ALA Board on Personnel Administration and adopted 
by the Council of the American Library Association 
July 4, 1952 


The ALA Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion, in full awareness of the legal and 
financial limitations on funds for library 
support, yet with growing concern over the 
general failure of library salaries to keep up 
with increased living costs, recommends the 
following minimum standards as a basis for 
adjusting library salaries in 1952: 

1. The minimum annual beginning salary for 


the lowest class of professional library posi- 
tion should be not less than $3294. 


2. The minimum annual entering salary for 
subprofessional, clerical, and other classes of 
nonprofessional positions should be at least 
equal to the average prevailing entering rates 
for similar positions in government, in busi- 
ness, in industry, or in other institutions in 
the same community or economic region. 


3. Minimum entering salaries for all other 
classes of positions in the professional service 
in libraries should be not less than the mini- 
mum rates adopted by the ALA Council for 
positions of these grades. 


Showing Cost-of-Living-Adjusted Schedules for 1952 and Base Rates 











Per Cent 
COLA Schedule 
Rates Recommended for 1952 Within- Increase 
grade for 1952 Base 
Minimum Maximum Increments over Rates! 
Annual Base Minimum 
Grade Step1 Step2 Step3 Step4 Step5 Amount Rates Step 1 
Professional Service 

1 $ 3294 $ 3414 $ 3534 $ 3654 $ 3774 $120 56.9 $ 2100 
2 3859 4009 4159 4309 4459 150 56.9 2460 
3 4565 4745 4925 5105 5285 180 56.9 2910 
4 5299 5509 5719 5929 6139 210 53.6 3450 
5 6266 6506 6746 6986 7226 240 53.6 4080 
6 7132 7432 7732 8032 8332 300 48.6 4800 
ri 8470 8890 9310 9730 10,150 420 48.6 5700 
8 9994 10,594 11,194 11,794 12,394 600 43.6 6960 
9 12,141 12,921 13,701 14,481 15,261 780 38.6 8760 
10 15,384 16,284 17,184 18,084 18,984 900 38.6 11,100 


1 These rates, geared to a ‘‘Cost-of-Living Index” of 100 (1935-39 average), were adopted by the 
ALA Council on June 21, 1946, as the “Revised Minimum Salary Schedules for Classification and Pay 
Plans for Municipal Public Libraries and Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 


Higher Education.” 


Explanatory Notes 


1. The Board on Personnel Administration 
believes that each library should develop a pay 
plan which provides equal pay for equal work; 
that the differences in the degrees of difficulty 
and responsibility of the classes of positions 
should be equitably maintained among the 
salary schedules for the various classes; that 


the salary schedule for each class of position 
should provide a minimum, a maximum, and 
merit increments; and that each library should 
re-examine its pay plan regularly to determine 
what adjustments are needed to meet the 
changes in the purchasing power of the U.S. 
dollar and to keep library salaries at levels 
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approximating salaries paid in other professions, 
government, business, and industry for com- 
parable work. 

2. The Board on Personnel Administration 
has developed Minimum Library Salary Stan- 
dards for 1952 with the full realization that any 
pay plan, to be adequately understood, must 
be considered in relation to the number of 
work-months per year, hours of work per week, 
number of holidays allowed with pay, provisions 
for sick leave, employer contributions towards 
insurance and retirement plans, and local in- 
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crease and promotion policies. The salary rec- 
ommendations of the ALA Board on Personnel 
Administration are based on a work-year of 
twelve months, which includes not less than 
one month of vacation, exclusive of special 
holidays, for those in the professional service 
and two weeks for those in other services, a 
five-day work-week of not more than forty 
hours, sick leave with pay of not less than one 
month, and other conditions of work at least 
equal to those prevailing in the library’s local 
community. 


New Personnel Study 


The Establishment of Staff Requirements in a Small Research Library by Saul Herner 
and M. K. Heatwole, librarians at Johns Hopkins University (ACRL Monograph, No. 3). 
A well-written case study in personnel administration of interest to the small college, 
small public and special library, as well as to the subject departments of the large univer- 


sity or research library. 


Published in a new format by the Publications Committee of the Association of College 


and Reference Libraries. 


Send 50¢ in stamps or coin to: David K. Maxfield, business 


manager, ACRL Monographs, c/o University of Illinois Library, Chicago Undergraduate 


Division, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
















Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement 


Functional design. -o 
_ SjOstrom’s “New Life” Library Furniture is ee 
“functional” in design, oe 
_... “functional”, because, before adopting a 
standard, we met with librarians, architects, 
and educators to determine their needs and — 
fulfill them, -o | =- 












See See 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Woman, B.A. and B.L.S., 10 years excellent 
experience (7 as Head Ln.) interested in position 
as head librarian of city library system, Midwest 
or Northeastern States. B 462. 

MAN, 32. B.S. in L.S., M.S. in L.S., desires 
position as film ln., or A-V administrator in 
public or spec. lib. Exp’d. in A-V equip. and 
materials. Available immediately. B 478. 


Positions Open 


SENIOR CATALOGER for growing liberal 
arts college. Salary: $3060-3500 to start, de- 
pending on experience. New $750,000 library 
to be completed 1953. 30-day vacation, 10 
days sick leave. L.S. degree plus one year’s 
cataloging experience minimum. Apply: Librar- 
ian, Idaho State College Library, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

CHILDRENS LIBRARIAN in charge. Col- 
lege and accredited library school degrees re- 
quired, At least three yeats experience in 
children’s work in a public library. One month 
vacation; one month sick leave; retirement; 
40-hr. week. Under Civil Service. Salary 
$3390 to $4085, with $25 monthly bonus. 
Apply Librarian, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. Salary $3300- 
3600, month vacation, sick leave, social security. 
New bookmobile with driver supplied. Write 
Librarian, Whitman County Rural Library, 
Colfax, Washington. 

Cataloger Position open at Lewis and Clark 
College Library, Portland, Oregon. Some 
teaching of L.S. required. Experience in cata- 
loging essential. Salary around $3800. 

Bookmobile Librarian for city area. No 
driving. Salary to start $2700. Library train- 
ing required, Bookmobile experience desirable; 
40 hr. 5 day wk; 2 wks. vacation. State retire- 
ment plan. Apply Public Library, Granite City, 
Til. 


Extensive remodelling of main library requires 
additional staff—business librarian for Science 
and Industry division, readers’ assistant, cata- 
loger; also branch librarian. Salaries $3120 to 
$4320—all fringe benefits. Apply Public 
Library of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
305 Wick Avenue, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 


Senior Young Peoples’ Librarian for unusual. 


Branch Library, see Library Journal 72:1390 


0 1 °47), to develop active program of work 
with young people. Qualifications: Graduation 
from accredited Library School, plus two years’ 
professional experience. Salary range $300- 
$360 monthly; 5 day, 40 hr. week, 3 weeks’ 
vacation, sick leave, retirement. Write; Mrs. 
Grace Taylor Dean, City Librarian, Sacramento 
City Library, Sacramento 14. California. 

Position Open: Architecture Librarian, pre- 
ferably with some additional knowledge of 
engineering, to develop collection and promote 
faculty-student use. Salary $3600-$4000. Li- 
brary Degree essential. Open RT G 
Catholic University of American Library, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN-CATALOGER. L. 
S. degree, 40-hr. week, college vacations, social 
security, $3,200. New building, growing 
library. Needed: youth, enthusiasm, ideas. 
Apply: Librarian, Westmar College, Le Mars, 
Iowa. 

Head librarian in small suburban community 
with a friendly reading public. Attractive 
building with 17,000 volumes; 35 hour week, 
vacation and retirement. Karl O. Townsend, 
First Wellington Bank, Wellington, Ohio. 

WANTED): a public relations minded librar- 
ian who likes children. New public library in 
pleasant small town. $2600 start. J. J. Bell, 
Jr., Chm. Library Board, Brooksville, Fla. 

LIBRARIANS: For the Fourth Army, covers 
military installations in Texas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisana. Positions 
of assistant librarian, hospital librarian and 
assistant post librarian. Library degree, age at 
selection 23-40, U.S. citizenship, military library 
service desired but not required, salary $3410- 
$4205 depending on experience and position, 
no Civil Service examination required. Submit 
anges on Form 57 ia, at local post- 
office or write for details. Staf Librarian, 
Special Services, Headquarters, Fourth Army, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 

CATALOGERS—Ilst and 2nd professional 
level positions, salaries, $3410 and $4205, latter 
requiring one years cataloging experience. 
Civil Service examination for Librarian, GS-5, 
must be taken for Ist level. Apply Librarian, 
Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

Two professional assistants: Children’s 
Librarian, Cataloger. Retirement plan, 4 wk. 
vacation, sick leave, 40 hr. wk. Library degree 
required. Beginning salary $3500. Apply: 
Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, Ill. 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 
Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 
Payments should not be 
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Assistant in the Extension Department. To 
be in charge of adult services. Library degree 
and bookmobile experience required. Salary 
$3580, 40 hr. wk., month vacation, liberal sick 
leave. Write Geraldine LeMay, Librarian, 
Public Library. Savannah, Georgia. 


Positions Open 


Grosse Pointe Public Library has three posi- 
tions opening by the end of the year; one Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, two General Reference Assist- 
ants. Top salary schedule, retirement, sick 
leave, one month vacation. Located in attrac- 
tive Detroit suburb, the library has much to 
offer. Apply to Robert M. Orr, Director, 15430 
Kercheval Ave., Grosse Pointe 30, Michigan. 

Progressive Long Island library requires a 
general assistant who would enjoy a variety of 
professional duties. Excellent opportunity to 
gain all-around experience. 37 hr. week. 5 day 
week, N.Y. State Retirement. M.L.S. required. 
Beginning salary $3600. Apply to Gilmore C. 
Aarestad, Head Librarian, Great Neck Library, 
Great Neck, N.Y. 

Assistant Acquisitions Librarian, Library 
Science Degree required. Salary $3000. Month 
vacation and retirement plan. Apply: Librar- 
ian, West Virginia University Library, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia 

Field Service Librarian, L.S. degree. Recent 
county or regional library administrative ex- 
perience required. Interesting job in progressive 
state program. 40 hr. week; 4 week vacation; 
sick leave; retirement. Salary dependent on 
training and experience. Address inquiries to 
Estellene Walker, Executive Secretary, S. C. 
State Library Board, 1001 Main Street, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. 

Opening for Catalog Assistant, Pacific North- 
west university library. Beginning salary up 
to $3660 depending upon training and experi- 
ence. Good working condjions, forty-hour 
week, one month vacation. 479. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN. 700 bed city hos- 
pital and 100 bed T.B. hospital. Open im- 
mediately. Salary scale in January $3300- 
$4020, beginning salary based on experience. 
College and library degrees required. Apply 
INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Wanted: Bookmobile librarian at Rapid City 
Public Library in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Write Marjorie Smith, Librarian, for 
particulars. 

County Library needs librarian for school 
and catalog work, L.S. degree required ($256- 
$296); school librarian, L.S. degree and 2 years 
professional experience required ($269- $311). 
Apply: County Civil Service, 236 Third St., San 
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Bernardino, California. 

Reference and Circulating Librarian in village 
40 minutes from N.Y.C. Five-day wk., profes- 
sional vacation four weeks: sick leave; State Re- 
tirement Plan. B480. 


1952 Summary Reports 

Limited copies of the 1952 ALA Annual 
Conference Summary Reports (includes 
meetings of pre-conferences) are available 
from ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron, Chi- 
cago, at $2 each. 


News Release: 


Greenberg is going to have a hard time 
convincing people that no gag is intended 
by the fact that a forthcoming book in the 
Rod and Gun Room Library series, Fly Fish- 
ing for Trout, was written by a man named 
Richard D. Salmon. Mr. Salmon’s book .. . 
is probably the only book on trout fishing 
that has no reference to the worm. And it 
also gives interesting and little known data 
on how well a trout can see, hear, and smell 
you. 

No gag, ehP—Ed. 


Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There’s no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all ona3 x5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren + MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 


“REG. APPLIED FOR” 
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They Reach for 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


_to find facts quickly, easily! 









Easy to use... easy to 
understand... and pre- 
ferred for its greater authority. 









Consider These Facts... 


Britannica’s 24 volumes contain 38,000,000 
words completely indexed and with one 
of the most extensive systems devised. 

Over 30,000 clear, accurate illustra- 
tions on Britannica’s large pages permit 
fullest use of visual aids. Full color 
Kodachrome illustrations show the 
student what he wants to know. 

An abundance of simple, everyday 
information and knowledge—in addition 
to detailed technical facts—explains 
why more and more students, schools 
and libraries consider the one and only 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA a “must.” 


© 1952 EDITION! 





The 1952 Edition of BRITANNICA represents 
the biggest revision made in a quarter of a 
century. In this major revision over 314 mil- 
lion word changes were made. This new 
printing contains a complete revision of the 
populations of states, cities and towns of the 
United States and its possessions, on the basis 
of the 1950 Census. 


Approximately 4,000 articles revised or re- 
written. Many important new illustrations! 





TEACHERS: For further information write or wire... 


ent ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
425 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO Bie: ILL; 
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Mississippi Meeting 


á ee AIRPLANE brought us down gladly into the warm air of Mississippi. Ahead 

of us lay Jackson, a meeting of MLA, and a talk we had to give on libraries and 
their part in preserving the American heritage. We quit the boarding ramp, 900 
miles from home, and for a long full minute stood on Mississippi soil. Something like 
a “shock of recognition” put Pegasus under our feet. We leaned over, picked up the 
world and walked lightly toward the terminal building. 

Alone in the hotel room, a sudden fit of reflection ate up our expectant, holiday 
mood. What was it we were going to say about libraries preserving our heritage? 
How did we caricature those librarians who were not yet aware of that responsibility? 
We must read it again: 

“Librarians are exceptionally busy people. Some of them are so busy that they 
forget the sun in the sky and the green grass on earth. So busy that they haven’t 
time to be concerned about such things as our American heritage. Mention some- 
thing about their responsibility in helping to preserve that heritage and you can 
almost see them visualizing a collection of American history books, neatly shelved 
and cataloged. Of course they are preservers, preservers of the past. But so are 
formaldehyde and embalming fluid. 

“Well, it could be difficult to remember, in beautiful Mississippi, the documented 
accomplishments of the fifth column and the cold war. . . . But the librarian every- 
where has a firm and continuous responsibility in the preservation of the American 
heritage. He cannot relax. If today one ignorant or misinformed generation is 
allowed to rise up among us—a Man With the Hoe—it could well be the last. 

“So it might be well for librarians first of all to ensure their own adult education— 
to be sure that they understand truly what our American heritage is, and why, in this 
electric moment of history, they have a responsibility in its preservation. Perhaps, 
because man is partly a creature of habit, there should be established a morning 
exercise for librarians. Let each one sit down alone at his desk. Push away the 
paper clips, elastics, and yesterday’s circulation. Take up a pen and write for fifteen 
minutes on the subject we are now considering. One could be wrong, but it is more 
than probable that each library would quickly become a more effective force in pre- 
serving our American heritage.” 

Could it be important that we remind Mississippi librarians of these things? From 
their large spirit we would take away much more than we could bring. Perhaps it 
would be better to listen, not to talk. We wondered. é 

Afterwards, from the airplane, speeding northwards, we could see the shadow of 
our ship wrinkling over the miles of ground. As if to make a fitting postscript to our 
journey, a Boston headline came popping into our mind: Red Data Served Library 
Visitors! We gazed out the little window far to the northeast. In the early evening 
one should be able to see such an angry red star hanging over Back Bay. Far below 
there were other libraries. What were they doing? 

R. L. R. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 30 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 121 





The Survey of Adult Education Activities i b Libraries will depend upon 
project staff observation of activities and upon questionnaires, The latter 
will probably, as is often true of questionnaires, tax your patience. However, 
you are earnestly urged to help us through careful attention to the question- 
naire, The intent of this Survey is to find out the extent to which the public 
libraries in the country are engaging in liberal adult education programs, 

This can't be done without asking questions of you, Libraries are an essential 
factor in adult education; factual and statistical information straight from 
the operating level can be of great importance in establishing the library's 
rightful place among the forces of liberal adult education, The answers can 
also have a lot to do with foundation grants in the field of adult education, 
Please establish a Be Kind to Questionnaires Week, (See Mr, Arnold's article 
in this issue,) 


The Wonderful World of Books is the title of a forthcoming volume which grew 

out of the Washington Conference on Rural Reading, It will be published in 
February in two editions, a Mentor 35¢ edition (New American Library) and a $2 
hard cover edition (Houghton Mifflin Company) and will be attractively illus- 
trated by Robert Osborne, Containing around 70 chapters (about 20 by librarians) 
the book will be of interest to any general reader or potential reader as well 
as a tool for anyone who wants to promote interest in books and reading. 


The U, S, National Commission for UNESCO, at its meeting on October 4, 1952, 
accepted the recommendation of the Committee on Membership that the American Li- 


brary Association be invited to continue its nomination of e representative to 
the National Commission, This representative, to be named at the October meet- 
ing of the ALA Executive Board, will be appointed for a three-year term to end at 
the conclusion of the annual meeting of the National Commission in 1955, Mr. 
Milton E. Lord has served in this capacity for two consecutive terms and, under 
the terms of the legislation, he is not eligible for reappointment. Mr. Max 
McCullough, Executive Secretary of the Commission, in informing ALA of this new 
invitation, writes: "On behalf of the National Commission and the Department of 
State, I should like to express appreciation for the contributions which Mr. Lord 
has made to the program of the National Commission, and assure you that we look 
forward to a continuing close collaboration with the American Library Association," 


The Executive Secretaries of the Divisions, with all represented except Hospital 


Libraries, met with the Executive Secretary of ALA at Headquarters on October 8, 
Topics discussed included: Relation of ALA and Division Finances, Proposal for a 
Conference on the Library Association in American Librarianship, Plans for Mid- 
winter and Los Angeles meetings, and ALA and Divisional Relationships in the 
Light of Earlier Discussions on Federation, The next meeting was set for 
December 12, 
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The Annual Conference of Eastern College Librarians will be held on Saturday, 


November 29, in McMillen Theater at Columbia University, Following papers and 
discussion on "Microtext in the Management of Book Collections," consideration 
will be given to the future of the conference. The Committee in charge of the 
Conference hopes that participants will express their views on such questions 
as: Should the Conference be turned over to the Association of College and 
Research Libraries? Should it be merged with the New England College Libra- 
rians' Conference? Is a 1953 Conference wanted? Who should sponsor it? 


President Downs, at the invitation of the National Library of Mexico and by 
means of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, spent much of August in Mexico 
City conferring with officials of the Library on its program and organization, 
For an account, see his interesting "Mission in Mexico" in this issue, 


The Middle Atlantic States are planning a regional conference to be held in 
Atlantic City October 15 through the 18th, 1953, The Associations participating 
include those of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, General chairman is Mrs, May V. K. Valencik of the 
Allentown (Pa,) Free Library, 


If we could award commendations, September's citation would go to the State 


Extension chiefs in all 48 states who completed and returned to S, Janice Kee 
on September 15 a questionnaire sent out on September 5, Information thus 
obtained on the subjects of State Planning and The States' Responsibility 
for Public Library Service will be used in the next issue of Public Libraries 
=- a special number containing factual and statistical information from the 
states, 


Miss Rebecca Camp, Assistant Secretary of the Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, has been awarded an Internship by the Fund for Adult Education 

to study and observe adult education programs in public libraries, The train- 
ing program, under the general supervision of Mrs, Grace T, Stevenson, Associate 
Executive Secretary of ALA, will give her an opportunity to observe or work for 
a stated time in some of the libraries which consistently present good adult 
education programs, During the period of the internship, October 15-Jamary 15, 
she hopes to observe and study programs in the following libraries: Cuyahoga 
County, Cleveland, Louisville, Detroit, Denver and the American Heritage Pro- 
gram in Wisconsin, 


Soi cs 


David H, Clift 
Executive Secretary 
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TRULY PORTABLE ... light, compact; fits in 
briefcase. Take it wherever your source ma- 
terial is, or store it in desk drawer. 


CONVENIENCE PLUS! No need to lug 
heavy volumes when Contoura can copy on- 
the-spot .. . even copies curved portions of 
thick volumes’ pages. 


SIMPLIFIES RESEARCH. Contoura rids com- 
plications of working with single-copy editions 
that can't be taken from library. Librarians 
and researchers in every line of endeavor use 
Contoura to copy letters, abstracts, articles, 
charts, statistics, drawings, and clippings. 


EASY TO USE. No experience nor darkroom 
needed. Use under normal incandescent light- 
ing. Copy anything, anywhere. Save time, 
money, effort, errors. 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. Order 
today (as little as $39) or write for free 
folder. 
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4e for All 


Brief letters with names and address are 
welcome to this column. 


Alchemy of Books 
ø Lawrence 


I want to thank you for printing 
Clark Powell’s fine address, “The Alchemy 
of Books.” In order to do my bit toward 
gaining a still larger audience for it, I should 
like to send it to several friends. I enclose 
my check for $1.25, for four or five copies; 
if there is a charge for postage, please send 
four. I hope these extra copies are avail- 
able. 
Harriet Love, children’s librarian 
Eastern Illinois State College 


Never mind the postage. Take five.—Ep. 


I have just received with the greatest de- 
light, Lawrence Clark Powell’s “Alchemy of 
Books” in the Bulletin for September. It is 
in the spirit of some of our great librarians 
and booklovers of the past, Josephine Adams 
Rathbone, Edward F. Stevens, William 
Howard Brett, and others, of course. I 
wish we might have reprints of this. 

AMELIA H. ROBIE 
New York City 


Apropos of Mr. Powell’s delightful article, 
“The Alchemy of Books,” in the September 
Bulletin, the Albany, New York, Friends of 
Library group paid credit to Herman Mel- 
ville, one-time Albanian, in a public lecture 
on April 29, 1952. Dr. Luther S. Mansfield, 
professor of American history and literature 
at Williams College, former president of the 
National Melville Society and editor of the 
centennial edition of Moby Dick, spoke to a 
capacity audience at the Albany Institute of 
History and Art on “Herman Melville: His 
Place in American Letters.” The group also 
plans to mark the site of the former Melville 
home at 3 Market Square as part of the 
centennial observation. 

FLORENCE BOOcCHEVER, editor, 
The Bookmark and organizer, 
Albany Friends of Library 


Score another for the Friends.—Ep. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


FREE FOR ALL 


“The Alchemy of Books” by Lawrence 
Clark Powell has been much admired, read, 
and reread around our library. . . . 

Dorotuy HANSEN, head 
Traveling Library 
Michigan State Library 


Cover 


When Mrs. Loleta Fyan visited us the 
other day she thought this photograph good 
material for the Bulletin Cover. Do you? 
If not, will you please return it? 

We find the human interest pictures on 
the Bulletin cover very appealing—particu- 
larly “in pursuit of.” Congratulations! 

FRANCES E. BurNsIDE, head 
Youth and Children’s Services 
Jackson Public Library (Mich.) 


Thanks. See cover.—Enp. 


... Wrong Department 


I am sending the following letter to a 
number of librarians in different parts of the 
country and am hoping for some interesting 
replies. When I saw your letters column 
“Free for All” in the September issue of the 
ALA Bulletin, it occurred to me that my 
letter would reach many more people and 
perhaps bring forth some good ideas if it 
could appear there. I shall appreciate it if 
you find it possible to print it. 

“We are now making a survey of the 
library needs of the Town of Belmont. As 
we draw up our plans, we are trying to 
project our thinking into the future for a 
period of twenty-five to fifty years. We 
should like to get a wide variety of opinion 
in regard to future developments in library 
service. If you were now planning either 
an addition to a library building or a new 
building, for what future developments in 
library service would you expect to provide? 
We should appreciate very much having 
your answer to this question and we don’t 
care how much imagination you use!” 

Rutu A. HAZELTON, librarian 
Belmont ( Mass.) Public Library 


Please don't take the title of this column 
too literally.—Ep. 


Lecture Project 


May I call your attention to a project 
solely sponsored and recently initiated by 
the Newark Public Library Staff Associa- 
tion? To help our colleagues prepare for 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


$10.00 





ALTER: Jim Bridger 

BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 

BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 

BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 

COWAN: A Bibliography Of The History of 
California And The Pacific Coast 

FIELD: Indian Bibliography 

GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 

HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 

HYDE: Rangers And Regulars 

LEEPER: The Argonauts of ''49" 

MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 

MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 

McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 

REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 

ROOT & C: Overland Stage to 

VICTOR: The River Of The Wes 

WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 
By Charles L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & Enlarged 
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WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
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F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
WOLF & OTHERS: Guide To Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many “‘out-of-print,"' 
offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


dent. A) PUBLISHERS 
Konga COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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forthcoming Civil Service library examina- 
tions, the Professional Committee of the 
Staff Association has organized a series of 
weekly lectures contributed by qualified 
members of the Staff Association. 

Lecturers systematically survey the fields 
of history, current events, government and 
civic affairs, literature (American, English 
and international), library science—all im- 
portant subject areas in former examinations. 


Group discussion, following each lecture, 
is led by members of the lecture-team who 
also serve on the post-lecture panels. . 
Lectures are held Wednesday evening, after 
working hours, at the Newark Public Li- 
brary. Through the courtesy of the library 
administration a meeting-room has been pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

Will librarians who have participated in 
similar “staff education” activities communi- 
cate with the undersigned? Summary re- 
ports with evaluations of their programs are 
particularly desired. 


CHARLES ALLAN BARETSKI, chairman 
Professional Committee 
Newark Public Library 
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Bimonthly ? 


Please accept my hearty congratulations 
on the July-August issue of the Bulletin, 
which I have just finished reading from 
cover to cover, because I found interesting 
every article in it.... 

Having said this much, I feel a bit diffi- 
dent about offering a suggestion which I 
have had in mind for some time, and which 
is rather on the negative side, altho the 
result I had in mind was the positive one 
of improving the quality of the periodical 
without increasing the budget, by enabling 
you to be considerably more choosy in your 
material. This I thought might be accom- 
plished by the simple expedient of cutting 
down the number of issues a year. (I trust 
I am not cutting you to the quick by making 
such a suggestion!?) With all that librarians 
want to read, to say nothing of all that they 
have to read, it seems to me that practically 
everyone eaula live very happily if they had 
an issue of the Bulletin to go thru only every 
other month, even with improved material 
to tempt them. I believe that I have some- 
what more time to read than most librarians, 
and am considerably more interested in pro- 
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in any library. Both sides can be 
used at same time. Stands vertically 
on floor or horizontally on table. 
Made of tempered Masonite finished 
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Comes as a "packaged unit” 
ing 24” x 48” displayer, two chrome 
feet and box of assorted brackets. 
Attractively priced. Write for folder 
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fessional literature than the average, but 
several times I have not gotten around to 
opening an issue of the Bulletin before. the 
next issue arrived. I think a quarterly would 
be much too infrequent. And I think that 
around convention time one needs a quick 
follow-up to the preliminary publicity. I 
should think this might be taken care of with 
a special convention supplement. I vote 
for a bimonthly, with supplement. : 

Mrs Rursus H. Garrett | || BETTER 


Durham, Conn. | © THAN NEW! 
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For book repairs nothing compares with 
MysTIK® BRAND TAPE. It’s quick, easy, 
economical. It’s a strong, plastic-coated, 
beautiful cloth tape in 7 colors! Use for 
books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books 
...make old books look and wear like 
new ... beautify any book! Letter with 
Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil, pen and ink. 
In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask your supplier 
or write for folder and full information now. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 
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Books... and Sowice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage. . . and the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
A. C. MeClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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30 VOLUMES 


There are many good reasons why schools and 
libraries all over the country choose THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA as the most generally 
useful and comprehensive reference work. The 
1952 set has been acclaimed as the FINEST 
ENCYCLOPEDIA in AMERICANA’s 123-year history. 


It provides a ready answer to whatever the 
question...whether it be in Supersonics, Atomic 
Energy, Government; Medicine, Iran. It puts 
within your grasp, or those you teach, all the 
world’s knowledge. The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERI- 
CANA is a veritable gold mine of hidden treasure 
for those who wish to seek it. 
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It contains 30 volumes, 23,780 pages, 58,234 
articles. Includes digests of books, plays, operas 
and other valuable information not found in 
other encyclopedias. More than 9,000 photos, 
drawings, diagrams, graphs, maps, etc. Compre- 
hensive bibliographies. 


VOLUME 
20 : À 
gi ; Easy to use, self-indexed for ready reference 
S with 36,000 helpful cross references in text in 
addition to over 250,000 entries in the index 


volume. Since 1947 more than three-fourths of 
the text has been completely revised and reset. 


The volumes are attractively bound. Printed in 
glareless paper, readable type, subject index 
and readers guide, glossaries of new terms. 
Priced to fit school and library budgets. 
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COMPOSITE wee eautiful illustrated booklet. 


VOLUME THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
ORB i NTR IES 


Mail this coupon for your copy of "America's Reference Work'’—a beau- 
tiful 36-page booklet chat describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa- 
tional Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Fables They Shall Not Read 


MARGARET C. SCOGGIN 


OOK SELECTION for young people is not 
B exclusively a 20th century problem! 
Indeed it might be calming, reassuring and 
entertaining to recall for a moment a few 
of the comments which echo from the past. 

A critic in the Gentleman’s Journal, one 
of the first of the periodicals (1693), ob- 
jected to the short stories found in its pages: 
“Fables, songs, poetry, novels—what shall a 
man get by all this? I would not have my 
children read it for the world. In the first 
place, fables they shall not read whilst the 
truth is to be found. . . . Poetry will but 
inflame their blood and novels teach them 
how to cool it... .” 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu had a taste 
for light novels and romances. With a 
nice twist in the history of book selection, 
it was her daughter who took her to task 
for such reading. And Lady Mary wrote 
back: “Daughter! Daughter! Don’t call 
names. Trash, lumber, sad stuff are the 
titles you give to my favorite amusement. I 
indulge with all the art I can my taste for 
reading. If I would confine it to valuable 
books, they are almost as rare as valuable 
men. 


Beware of Novels 


Novels were a great trial to the critics of 
the 18th and 19th centuries—or at least to 
those who did not like them. A playwright 
produced a play in 1760 to show the bad 
effects of novel reading. The heroine was 
so influenced by such books that her angry 
father exclaims: “A man might as well turn 
his daughter loose in Covent Garden as 
trust the cultivation of her mind to a circu- 
lating library.” 

You may remember the quotation in 
Amelia Munson’s An Ample Field from one 
of the early reports from New York’s Astor 


This article introduced a panel discussion on Touchy Areas 
in Book Selection during the New York pre-conference work- 
shop of the Association of Young People’s Librarians. Miss 
Scoggin is Superintendent of Work with Young People, New 
York Public Library. 
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Library: “They read excellent books, except 
the young fry who employ all the hours they 
are out of school in reading the trashy as 
Scott, Cooper, Dickens, Punch, and the 
Illustrated News.” 

Here are the gloomy predictions of one 
Daniel Wise who in the 1850’s turned out 
popular “guides” for young men and young 
women. He differentiated between the two 
very carefully since the female intellect was 
considered much feebler than the male. 
This is addressed to the young men: “But 
are novels to be eschewed? Are not some of 
them pure in style and tendency? To this 
last question I reply it is true that some 
novels are better than others: in themselves 
they may be unspotted. Yet in one point 
they do harm. They create a taste for 
fictitious reading. This taste soon acquires 
the intensity of passion. The mind acquires 
a craving for excitement and thus the youth 
who begins by revelling among the splendid 
paintings of Sir Walter Scott’s pen, or by 
subjecting himself to the quiet enchant- 
ments of Frederica Bremers spirit, will 
speedily seek the work of more impassioned 
authors. He will hasten from Dickens to 
James, from James to Bulwer, from Bulwer 
to Ainsworth. Young man, beware of read- 
ing your first novel!” 

Mr. Wise has something to say to young 
ladies, too, but note his shift of emphasis: 
“The principal object of reading with most 
young people is pleasure. Hence novels 
and poetry form the staple of their reading. 
Grave history, graver science, and dull 
philosophy they eschew while they actually 
abhor the sober pages of theology. The 
novel is well-thumbed, the poem if not too 
Miltonic is well turned down at the corner: 
but poor Gibbon, Newton, Blair, and Wes- 
ley lie quietly in some snug corner. What is 
the consequence? Obscured feeble intel- 
lect, a weakened memory, an extravagant 
and fanciful imagination, benumbed sensi- 
bilities, a demoralized conscience, and a 
corrupted heart! Novels rob you, dear 
reader, of a higher pleasure than they afford 
since the same attention to solid reading 

(Continued on page 347) 
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How To Make Your New Library More Functional, 
More Beautiful — For Substantially Less Money! 








University of Houston Library, Houston, Texas 


If you plan to build a new library, or mod- 
ernize your present one, check this partial 
listing of recent VMP Steel Library Book- 
stack and Equipment installations. Find the 
library, big or small, nearest you. Then go 
see the functional beauty of VMP Steel Book- 
stacks, Carrel Units, and Conveyor Units. 
Learn how VMP Steel Bookstacks give maxi- 
mum space utilization. Enjoy their smart 
modern appearance. Certainly you have much 
to gain in new construction or modernization 
by taking advantage of VMP’s vast experi- 
ence — without obligation. 


Virginia Metal Products Corp. 


Dept. ALAII, 1112 First National Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Partial Listing of Recent VMP Library 
Bookstack and Equipment Installations. 
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University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville, 
Texas. 


Lane Medical Library, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 
U, > Supreme Court Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


Stanford University, 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
Bushrod Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carr Memorial, Hillsdale College, 
Michigan. 

Cossitt Library, Highland Street Branch, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Library for Chemistry Building Addition, Lou- 
isiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
School of Jurisprudence, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Calif. 


School of Law, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Library, The Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
Florida A & M College, Tallahasse, Florida. 


Hillsdale, 


Illustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just write ‘“‘Bookstack’’ on letterhead or card and mail today. 
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Among the Many—BOOK WEEK 


RHODA MELTZER 





Book Week Poster 


N THE UNITED STATES Department of Com- 
I merce bulletin which lists days, weeks, 
and months devoted to the promotion of 
everything from lessons in truth to peanuts, 
Book Week is just another week. Those 
400 events that cause editors’ mailboxes to 
be stuffed with dozens of releases, that mer- 
cilessly urge the public to do, eat, buy, and 
watch 100,000 things they do not really 
want, and that drive merchants to madness 
with the most unrelenting campaigns, owe 
their origin to Book Week. “So you are the 
guilty ones,” the accusing voices cry petu- 
lantly, “if only you had never started all 
this—.” But we are glad the founders 
could not be silenced and all the harassed 
editors, public, and businessmen will not 
change our pride to apology or knowledge 
of accomplishment to fear of high nuisance 
ratings. 

The beginnings of Book Week go back 
over 35 years—to 1915 exactly—when Frank- 
lyn K. Mathiews, then chief librarian for 


Publicity assistant of the Children’s Book Council. 





the Boy Scouts of America, decided to study 
the reading matter of boys all over the 
country. His investigations revealed a 
strong lack in both the quantity and quality 
of books available and he determined to 
improve the situation by incorporating read- 
ing as an important part of the Boy Scout 
program. He printed a list of books for 
boys, and by persuading book stores in sev- 
eral cities to devote one week in November 
to the promotion of boys’ reading, he 
launched the first of the many national 
“weeks.” 

The immediate development of the idea 
of Book Week was interrupted by World 
War I, but when it was over in 1918, Mr. 
Mathiews discussed his plan with Frederick 
G. Melcher, then secretary of the American 
Booksellers Association. Mr. Melcher, who 
saw no reason for limiting the enjoyment of 
good books to boys, helped Mr. Mathiews 
publish a catalog called The Bookshelf For 
Boys and Girls with the collaboration of 
Clara Whitehill Hunt, one of the nation’s 
outstanding children’s librarians. 


Arouse Public Interest 


From then on, interest in the movement 
mushroomed, and at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Booksellers Association in the spring of 
1919, a resolution was passed calling on that 
group to organize a campaign to arouse 
public interest in more and better books for 
children. A few months later, during the 
first Children’s Librarian Session of the 
American Library Association Annual Con- 
ference, the campaign received the whole- 
hearted official support of the ALA and the 
first Book Week Committee was formed to 
devise slogans, prepare posters and organ- 
ize publicity. 

The children’s librarians quickly found 
the movement to their liking. Anne Carroll 
Moore, then in charge of the Department of 
Work with Children at the New York Public 
Library, accepted the invitation to serve on 
the committee; Clara Hunt continued her 
work on the catalog, which became indis- 
pensable to bookstores; Alice Jordan, then 
of the Boston Public Library, was one of the 
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first among leading librarians to support the 
campaign. Before long, the schools became 
as interested as the public libraries, and in 
thousands of communities Book Week 
rapidly established itself as an important 
part of the school year. 

In 1921 at the ALA Conference, the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians discussed “Children’s Book 
Week—A National Movement” and that 
same year children’s literature received some 
of its greatest encouragement in the estab- 
lishment of the Newbery Medal. 

From that point on, Book Week became 
firmly established in library, publishing and 
educational circles, and regular offices for 
handling the detail work connected with 
the observance were established. Today, 
Book Week activities are handled through 
the Children’s Book Council and the extent 
of the celebrations and programs throughout 
the country probably far outdistances even 
Mr. Mathiews’ greatest hopes. 


Nation-Wide Project 


Having started as a simple promotion in 
several scattered bookstores and libraries, 
Book Week has now grown into a nation- 
wide project, touching small communities 
and large cities alike. The book fair has 
developed into a favorite form of celebration 
—in large cities, often with the sponsorship 
of a major newspaper (The New York Times 
Book Fair and The Washington Post Book 


Stalt Appointments 


Samray Smith, librarian of Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo., has accepted appoint- 
ment as editor of 
publications in the 
publications de- 
partment. He suc- 
ceeds Pauline Love, 
now chief of the 
department. From 
1946 to 1949, Mr. 
Smith was head of 
the order section of 
the Virginia State 
Library in Rich- 
mond. During the 
war, he served 
three years with 
the Marine Corps as an aerial photographic 
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Fair are notable) and in smaller cities, with 
the aid of libraries, parent-teacher groups, 
scouts, and other organizations. This year, 
book fairs will be held during Book Week 
in several thousand communities. Today, 
Book Week materials reach into libraries 
and schools, bookshops and community 
buildings in numbers that each year become 
more astounding. In 1951, for example, 
fifty thousand posters, three million Book 
Week bookmarks, half a million Newbery- 
Caldecott bookmarks, twelve thousand sets 
of window streamers and eight hundred rec- 
ords were distributed in the celebration of 
Book Week. Today, radio and television 
programs, assisting in the promotion of Book 
Week, urge the reading of good books for 
young people everywhere. Today, teachers 
from Japan, librarians from Alaska, parents 
from England ask for information about 
Book Week hoping to establish similar cele- 
brations in their own countries. 

In this generation that has had so many 
more books made available to them; that 
appreciates their value because they have 
seen them burned and destroyed; that 
understands their importance because they 
are being educated to understand; Book 
Week has particular significance. In its 
place among the many weeks now cele- 
brated, Book Week is simply an aging 
parent; in its importance, it is an elder in 
the community of weeks, offering wisdom 
and hope to those who will listen. 


officer. A library graduate from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1939, Mr. Smith 
has worked in the Emory University and 
Guilford College libraries. 

Leo Weins was appointed to the position 
of ALA comptroller, effective September 1. 
Mr. Weins has served as chief accountant at 
headquarters since November 1946. He at- 
tended Northwestern University and the 
Univerity of Chicago. From 1943 to 1946 
he served with the U.S. Army in the South 
Pacific. Mr. Weins succeeds R. E. Dooley, 
who retired after 27 years in the position. 

Malcolm D. Harbridge accepted appoint- 
ment as chief accountant at headquarters, 
beginning September 1. Mr. Harbridge 
comes to ALA from the Racine ( Wis.) Pub- 
lic Library where he served on the book- 
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mobile staff of the Extension Division. <A 
native of Racine and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1929, his experience 
in accounting embraces 14 years. 

Earle R. Steinmetz joined the Publishing 
Department in September as sales and ad- 
vertising manager. A native Chicagoan and 
graduate of Loyola University, Mr. Stein- 
metz experience has been in the field of 
public relations and publishing. Most re- 
cently, he was editorial and personnel as- 
sociate for Science Research Associates, 


publishers of educational materials. For 
three and a half years he served with the 
U.S. Air Force, assisting public relations in 
the promotion of better Anglo-American 
understanding. 

Other appointments: Hannah Hunt, 
young people's specialist, American Heritage 
Project, see page 332. Helen Huguenor Ly- 
man, director, ALA Survey of Adult Edu- 
cation, see page 327. Margaret E. Monroe, 
assistant to the director, American Heritage 
Project, see page 332. 


Adult Education Survey 


LEN ARNOLD 


ALA PuBLic RELATIONS COUNSEL 


All public libraries and extension agencies 
in areas with populations of more than 2500 
have by this time received the important 
questionnaire which will largely disclose the 
extent of our Amer- 
ican libraries serv- 
ices in the broad 
field of adult edu- 
cation. 

The question- 
naire which must 
now be returned 
promptly to insure 
its effectiveness, is 
one of the princi- 
pal means by 
which the Ameri- 
can Library Asso- 
ciation is imple- 
menting its Survey of Adult Education Ac- 
tivities of Public Libraries, made possible 
by a grant from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Director of the project is Mrs. Helen 





Mrs. Helen Lyman 


Huguenor Lyman, on leave from the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Public Library, who is widely known 
for her pioneering work in adult education. 

Urging librarians to fill out and return the 
survey questionnaire as soon as possible, 
Mrs. Lyman said: 

“This is the first time we have been en- 
abled to conduct so wide a survey. It gives 
virtually all librarians a chance to tell what 
is going on in their own programs and in 
services to community groups and agencies. 
The questionnaire is designed to elicit a 
maximum of information by a simple and 
clear method. If you have not received a 
questionnaire, wire me immediately at ALA 
headquarters.” 

Mrs. Lyman took her BA and BLS at the 
University of Buffalo and began in the Buf- 
falo Public Library circulation department 
in 1932. In 1944 she first began directing 
adult education groups work and organized 
the department. She has been active on 
many adult education committees and has 
written extensively on this field. 


CONVENTION-SPECTAL-TRAIN 


A Convention-Special-Train to the ALA at Los Angeles next June is now being organized. 
It is certain that many would welcome an opportunity to make an interesting and pleasant 
trip in the company of other members of the profession who are going to Los Angeles for 
our 1953 convention. Several vacation and resort places on the way out and back are being 
considered. It is tentatively planned to pick up people from the East, Southeast, and Mid- 
west to make sight-seeing stops at Grand Canyon, Yosemite, or what would you like to see? 
Write in your suggestions to David Turiel, Binding Department, Brooklyn Public Library, 


Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17, New York. 


Scale model of the new library building 
in the University City 


Mission in 


Mexico 


RoBERT B. Downs 


N THE SOUTHERN outskirts of Mexico 
City, carved out of a vast expanse of 
lava rock, is rising a new home for the 
ancient National University of Mexico. This 
venerable institution, founded in mid-six- 
teenth century, is now widely scattered over 
the capital city—apparently a characteristic 
of national universities in Latin America. 
Initiated by President Miguel Aleman, 
with construction beginning early in 1950, 
the immense building project is scheduled 
for completion by the end of Aleman’s term 
next December. At times, as many as 
6,000 workmen have been employed, and 
the country’s leading architects, artists, and 
engineers are enlisted in the planning, 
decoration, and building of one of the most 
complete and modern university plants in 
the world. There will be space for 26,000 
students—more than double the capacity of 
the University’s present facilities. Dormi- 
tories for students and faculty housing on 
the grounds will be among the innovations 
in Mexican university life. While in gen- 
eral harmony with the whole, each building 
on the campus shows striking individuality, 
giving the architects and their associates op- 
portunities to develop their own bold and 
original conceptions. “University City,” as 








Beginning in August, President Downs spent a month in 
Mexico as adviser on the reorganization of the National Li- 
brary and National University of Mexico Libraries, at the 
special invitation of the Mexican government. This article 


is a brief summary of his findings. 
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it is known locally, is convincing evidence 
of the leadership which Mexico is beginning 
to exercise in the field of architecture. 

Among the major buildings, quite ap- 
propriately, is a central library. This, too, 
is a revolutionary idea, for in the past the 
University’s library facilities have been 
distributed among some two dozen “faculty” 
libraries, each largely autonomous, and with 
no overall direction, except in cataloging 
and classification. 


Central Location 


The library’s site is a commanding one, 
in a central location and elevated about ten 
feet above the surrounding terrain. The 
total floor area of the building will be 16,000 
square meters (c. 52,480 square feet). 
Bookstacks rise ten floors over the reading 
rooms, offices, and workrooms, each stack 
level with a capacity of 120,000 volumes, 
or 1,200,000 volumes altogether. In addi- 
tion, two larger stack floors are underneath 
the entire structure. No natural light 
reaches the stacks, which will have fluores- 
cent illumination, air conditioning, and 
humidity control. The outside walls of the 
ten superimposed stack floors have a novel 
feature; they are being covered with a 
mosaic made of vari-colored stones, collected 
from different regions of Mexico. The mo- 
saic motifs will be concerned with the devel- 
opment of Mexican culture. Another un- 
usual touch may be seen in the reading 
rooms, which are protected from the brilliant 
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sunlight by fine onyx, or transparent tecali, 
plaques that permit a soft, diffused light to 
pass through. 

More standard and traditional, though 
in some respects unique for Mexico, are 
excellent provisions for individual study, 
_conference rooms, library school classrooms, 
microfilm and photostat laboratories, book- 
binding and book repair shops, exhibition 
room, map room, elevators, and book con- 
veyors. The reading rooms.awvill be lined 
with open shelves, in themselves a rarity 
in Mexico, where all books are ordinarily 
kept in locked cases. Further, in recogni- 
tion of the delightful climate which prevails 
for the greater part of the year in Mexico 
City, an outdoor reading room, in the form 
of a garden planted with trees, opens out 
from the general reading room. 

Placed in such a perfect environment, it 
might be assumed that the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico will have no library prob- 
lems after its transfer to the new location. 
Regrettably, however, this is not the case. 

One of the primary problems is created 
by the unusual relationship of the National 
Library to the University. Actually opened 
in 1861, though proposed as early as 1831, 
the National Library was for many years 
under the Department of Education. In 
1929, after experiencing various vicissitudes, 
it was placed under the university's ad- 
ministration and control. The library is 
now housed in the ancient church and con- 
vent of San Agustin, poorly adapted to 
library purposes and, because of structural 
defects, actually hazardous to occupy. In 
the National Library’s collections are rich 
and extensive holdings of early printed 
books. Unfortunately, however, the chaotic 
condition of its records makes a large por- 
tion of its notable resources unavailable for 
use. There are many thousands of uncata- 
loged books,,.including the libraries of sup- 
pressed religious orders, and frequently 
titles listed cannot be found. The fixed- 
location scheme, long followed by the li- 
brary, has broken down for lack of space. 
Practically without funds for the purchase 
of new books for a generation, the library 
has benefited only partially from copyright 
deposits, a method which has for years, and 
in some instances centuries, contributed 


materially to the growth of the Library of 


Congress, British Museum, Bibliothèque 
Nationale, and other national libraries. 


New Setting 


In its new setting at University City, the 
National Library will have a chance to 
start over again. According to present 
plans, its collections will constitute the heart 
of the central library building. The task 
of cataloging and classifying its five 
hundred thousand volumes will require 
several years, even with an increased staff, 
and the process will undoubtedly reveal 
numerous finds of interest to bibliophiles. 

Separate from the National Library, but 
likewise a part of the university, is the 
“Hemeroteca Nacional,” or National Library 
of Periodicals, containing over 100,000 
volumes of journals and newspapers. This 
collection, too, is destined for transfer to 
the new central building. 

Coming to the university’s library hold- 
ings proper, amounting to 340,000 volumes, 
we encounter a number of complex situa- 
tions. Although possessed of an extraordi- 
narily valuable collection of books, accumu- 
lated over the past several centuries, the 


(Continued on page 349) 
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Present location of the Biblioteca National De 
Mexico 


lhe Book 
of Knowledge 


in the classroom 





1s helping Teachers 
the modern way to meet trends toward — 


$ CHARACTER BUILDING — Contents slanted 
toward ideals and values: cultivates a love ot 


reading and promotes better citizenship. 


2 SELF-HELP — Beckons children to read on and 
on voluntarily. Vol. 20 (Index) instantly locates 
31.000 items of information. By “taking over. 


it reduces assignment worry. 


3, MAKES LEARNING EASIER — The BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE captivates the child’s mind be- 
cause its contents are in psychological order; 
the order in which the developing mind most 


eagerly grasps and readily assimilates. 


4, SELF INDEPENDENCE — With todays competi 
tion keener than ever, it gives the student a lot 
of “extras.” Many business men and women 
owe their success to the early use ot The 


Book of Knowledge. 


_ 20 Volumes * 7,580 Pages * 15,000 Illustrations 
Vol. 20 with Index * 31,000 References 


Constant Revisions 
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American Heritage Project 


Growing from Strength 


JAcK B. 


The American Heritage Project in its first 
experimental year—1951-52—aimed at estab- 
lishing 50 Discussion Groups in public 
libraries. Actually 117 were formed. Ap- 
proximately 2500 people registered in these 
groups as actual participants. Add to this, 
then, those people influenced by this group. 
Add also those people in the community 
who heard of and thought about the pro- 
grams. The circle of influence grows. 
And in its growing, so has grown the 
strength and prestige of the local sponsoring 
library in its community. 

One is quick to ask what these partici- 
pants received. “American Heritage” as 
such is many things to many people. Be- 
cause of this great diversity of meaning and 
usage it is perhaps all the more significant 
that the participants said over and over 
again that they received “an awareness of 
the public library’s role in their current 
community problems.” Many said that they 
felt “an internal surging of pride in indi- 
vidual accomplishment and mental stimu- 
lation gained by group reaction to the 
problems discussed,” or that they had “an 
awakened feeling for the dormant roots of 
their individual and collective heritage.” 
Also most significant was the fact that 
several mentioned receiving “a sense of 
security in our way of life when other 
peoples over the world are being down- 
trodden.” After reviewing the accomplish- 
ments of the first year of operation it was 
the combined feeling of the Project Advisory 
Board and the Fund for Adult Education 
that best results were obtained where the 
project operated on a state or regional basis. 
Therefore, most of the expansion this year 
comes at the state level in states where pro- 
grams operated last year. The Participating 











Jack B. Spear, director of the American Heritage Project, 
took over his new duties at ALA headquarters the first of 
September. 
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Areas for 1952-53, and their supervisors, as 
approved by the above bodies, are: 
ALABAMA. STATEWIDE PROGRAM. Con- 
tinuation. Mrs. Lois Rainer Green, State 
Public Library, Services Division, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

CALIFORNIA. LOS ANGELES COUNTY. 
Continuation of program. John D. Hender- 
son, Los Angeles County, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, California. 

COLORADO. peENvER. Continuation and 
expansion of program. John T. Eastlick, 
Public Library, Denver, Colorado. 
REGIONAL. EASTERN COLORADO. New. 
Gordon L. Bennett, State Library, Denver, 
Colorado. 

GEORGIA. ATHENS REGIONAL LIBRARY. 
Continuation and expansion of program. 
Sarah E. Maret, Athens Regional Library, 
Athens, Georgia., 

STATEWIDE. New. Lucille I. Nix, Public 
Library Service, State Dept. of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

MISSISSIPPI. sTATEwmE. Continuation 
and expansion. Mrs. Eunice A. Eley, State 
Library Commission, Jackson, Mississippi. 


MISSOURI. sTATEWIDE. New. Paxton P. 
Price, State Library, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 


NORTH CAROLINA. sTATEWIDE. Expan- 
sion to statewide. Elizabeth House, State 
Library Commission, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, 

NEW YORK. NEw york city. Continua- 
tion. John M. Cory, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y. 

VERMONT. sTAaTEWwWIE. Continuation. 
Dorothy Randolph, State Free Public Li- 
brary Comm., Montpelier, Vermont. 
WISCONSIN. La crosse. Continuation 
and expansion to Statewide. Muriel L. 
Fuller, Public Library, La Crosse, Wiscon- 


sin. 


STATEWIDE. New. Walter S. Botsford, 
State Free Library Commission. Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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Representatives of these areas attended a 
conference in Chicago, September 2-5. The 
group reviewed the problems and accom- 
plishments of the past year and set up pro- 
grams for the coming year. Much time and 
effort was given to procedural work and 
critical examination of book, pamphlet and 
film materials with emphasis on film discus- 
sion demonstration. Leader training tech- 
niques and program planning helps were 
stressed along with demonstrations of 
current public relations practices. The 
conferees left Chicago with an enthusiasm 
that will carry even further these primary 
objectives of the American Heritage Project: 


Helping people to become better informed; 
Becoming aware of their responsibilities as 
citizens in a democracy; 

Willingness to take responsibility in applying 
their own thinking to making their commu- 
nities better. 


Any library, anywhere, which establishes 
discussion groups on the American Heritage 
may receive guidance and assistance from 
the Project office in the form of information 
which comes from the project groups. Indi- 
vidual libraries in states: not listed above 
may write to the Project office for additional 
help. Limited funds are available for ma- 
terials. 


Staff Appointments 


The American Heritage Project office is 
pleased to announce two additions to the 
staf. Hannah 
Hunt joined Sep- 
tember lst as 
young people’s 
specialist and Mar- 
garet Monroe Oc- 
tober Ist as assis- 
tant to the director. 
Miss Hunt, long 
identified with 
work with young 
people, came to the 
project directly 
from Tokyo, Japan, 
where for the past 
year and a half she has been on the faculty 
of the Japan Library School in Keio Uni- 
versity engaged in presenting the American 
concept of work with children and young 
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people in our pub- 
lic libraries to the 
Japanese. Previous 
to that assignment 
Miss Hunt was 
visiting professor in 
the Department of 
Librarian- 
ship, Western 
Michigan College 
of Education. Giv- 
ing depth to her 
understanding of 
and professional 
feeling for young 
people and their problems was her experi- 
ence with groups in Evanston, Iliinois, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, Los Angeles, California, 
Honolulu, Hawaii and Rockford, Illinois. 

The extension of the American Heritage 
Project to young people is still in the plan- 
ning, but it will in general aim to reach 
young adults, 17-21, through public library 
activities. Only two demonstration areas 
are planned for this first year. 

Miss Monroe has long been identified 
with the New York Public Library. This 
past year she has been in charge of the 
various book discussion programs, devoting 
her time to the supervision and training of 
100 leaders who conducted the book and 
film discussion groups in New York City. 
Previous to that she was assistant readers’ 
advisor. In this capacity she became ac- 
quainted with the vast field of resources and 
materials available to and for discussion 
groups. Her period of service as a branch 
librarian and work in the NYPL Teachers 
Library all helped give her the well rounded 
background in methods and materials. 

Her work in the Project office as assistant 
to the director will involve emphasis on ma- 
terials and evaluation as well as helping with 
the load of speaking engagements. 





BLACKSTONE STUDIOS 


Margaret E. Monroe 


Continuing Staff 


Ida Goshkin, who is on leave from the 
Akron Public Library, will stay on the Proj- 
ect staff for the ensuing year as director of 
training. R. E. Dooley, who recently retired 
from ALA, will continue on the Project staff 
on a part time basis, sharing the training 
responsibilities with Miss Goshkin. 


GROWING FROM STRENGTH 


Ruth Shapiro, who so ably served as ma- 
terials specialist this past year, has returned 
to her position in the Milwaukee Public 
Library. 


New Materials Available 


The group discussion manual prepared by 
R. E. Dooley and Ida Goshkin this past year 
proved itself under fire as a most valuable 
tool. It has been revised and. published 
under the title Talking Together; A Guide 
For Discussion Leaders. Copies of this 24 
page booklet are available free to public 
libraries applying to the Project office. 

In answer to the many requests from 
librarians and other interested parties this 
past year for concise, accurate information 
on ALA’s American Heritage Project, a leaf- 
let is now available free for limited distribu- 
tion. Requests from individual libraries 
should be for enough copies to give to 
interested patrons, community leaders and 
staff. The leaflet sets forth the pertinent 
facts about the program. 

There is a general feeling among li- 
brarians that their programs designed for 
the community at large should be more 
widely heralded. The Project office has de- 
vised an attractive 15” x 20” two color 
slogan type poster on heavy display card- 
board. The words, “There Is Communit 
` Discussion On OUR AMERICAN HERIT- 
AGE At Your Public Library”, help convey 
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the program to the person passing the local 

.bank or some other spot outside the library. 
The poster will, of course, be of value only 
to those libraries with discussion groups. 
Where this need can be met and the interest 
of the library served, copies are available 
free from the Project office. 

A most interesting new color film strip of 
an American Heritage Discussion Group in 
action in Winston-Salem, N.C. is available 
on loan. A fast speed tape recording of 15 
minutes running time accompanies the film 
strip. Booking and information may be had 


` by contacting the Project office. 


The Los Angeles County Public Library's 
American Heritage Program was presented 
on television this summer. A 80 minute 
kinescope recording is available on special 
request from them. 

The first year of operation of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Project in the various demon- 
stration areas is graphically presented in 
summary form on 20 mounted panels, each 
measuring 22” x 34”. Each panel is pro- 
vided with an easel for table top display. 
Of particular interest for state association 
meetings, this display may be booked 
through the Project office. 

A one hour tape recording of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Panel Discussion held at the 
ALA Conference in New York City in July 
1952 is also available for booking through . 
the Project office. 


CONTEST 


The ALA will participate jointly with the American Heritage Foundation to honor three 
local libraries for an outstanding program of, participation in the national non-partisan Regis- 
ter and Vote Campaign. Contesting libraries will submit to the ALA Headquarters, atten- 
tion S. Janice Kee, by November 10, the following: 

1. Covering letter giving name and address of the library, librarian, and name and position 
of staff meniber in charge of the Campaign project. 
2. A chronological (by month) account of the steps in the library’s program of participation 


in the Campaign. 


8. Evidence of the library’s serving as an Information Center, particularly in implementing 
_ the slogan, READ, LOOK, TALK, ARGUE and THINK. 


(a) Envelope of materials 
(b) Pictures and publicity. 


produced by the library—publications, book lists, etc. 


(c) Account of library’s cooperation with other community agencies and organizations in 


their programs. 
4, A statement, based 


on authentic record, of percentage of vote increase in community 


served by library as compared to the 1948 Presidential election. 
All material submitted will be returned only:if réquested. Awards will be given at the 


discretion of the judges. 
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“Here is another Profile to tell you about the 
Editor in Chief of our American Educator family. 


“Like diamonds, our encyclopedias have many 
facets. So it follows naturally that our Editor 1s 
a man of varied interests. Harry Orrin Gillet is 
Principal Emeritus of the University of Chicago 
Laboratory School. He served at the University 
for forty-four years as teacher and administrator. 
He organized and operated the first summer camp 
for boys west of the Allegheny mountains. This 
camp celebrates its golden anniversary in 1953. 


“Harry Gillet is supervisor of education at Chi- 
cago's exciting Museum of Science and Industry 

. chairman of the busy youth service commit- 
tee of the Rotary Club of Chicago .. . and an 
active participant in many other groups. Yes, 
Editor Gillet has many interests. But his is a 
single, unswerving goal—greater educational op- 
portunities for boys and girls. 


“Our artist has caught Harry Orrin Gillet at a 
typical moment. I can almost hear him asking, 
‘Does this article (or illustration) have the “so 
what?” ingredient? That is, is it meaningful? Will 
boys and girls understand it? Enjoy it? He asks 
such questions; then provides guidance that brings 
the spark of genius to our reference books.” 
James Poynton 
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THE BEST RECORD 
COLLECTIONS ARE ADDING— 


thisisthe UN 


its actual voices—1945-1950 


A dynamic documentary ... bringing in the Voices 
of the World, from the 40,000 official recordings 
at the United Nations . . . transcribed not only 
at headquarters but around the world... at the 
very time the Living History was being spoken 
. the actual voices ... placed in perspective 
against the U.N.’s aims and achievements... . 











Produced at Lake Success Under the Supervision of 
the United Nations, Dept. of Public Information. 
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Fitty-Three Popular Films 


Horace A, TOLLEFSON. 


A recent check of thirty public library 
film collections lists fifty-three titles held by 
. 50 per cent or more of the libraries. The 
check was made by The Film Council of 
America as a preliminary step in establish- 
. ing preview centers in Midwestern public 
libraries. The check compares holdings of 
twenty-nine selected public libraries against 
the 1311 titles listed in the Cleveland Public 
Library Film Catalog. 

Two of the films appear in all but three 
of the collections: The Loon’s Necklace 
(1949) and Christmas Rhapsody (1948). 
One dramatizes with the use of Indian masks 
the legend of how the loon acquired its 
neckband, the other is the story of the 
littlest Christmas tree. Next, appearing in 
25 collections, is Brotherhood of «Man, an 
animated cartoon which explodes theories 
of race superiority. 

Although this list is an interesting indica- 
tion of popularity, it should not be con- 
sidered as a-guide to purchase. The check 
did not cover duplication of titles outside 
the Cleveland collection; it made no distinc- 
tion between deposited and purchased films; 
and it omitted, necessarily, many recent 
films. Film requirements, moreover, vary in 
each community. 

The number in parenthesis preceding each 
group designates the number of collections 
holding those films. 


(27) Christmas Rhapsody, EBF, 1948; Loon’s 
Necklace, EBF, 1949. 
(25) Brotherhood of Man, Brandon, 1946. 
(23) The River, UW-Govt, 1939, l 
(22) The Fight for Better Schools, March of 
_ Time, 1950; Realm of the Wild, UW-Govt, 
1945. 
(20) Democracy, EBF, 1946; Hymn of the Na- 
i 9 


Horace A. Tollefson is assistant director in charge of 
library services for the Film Council of America. 
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tions, UW-Govt, 1945; March of the Mo- 
vies, March of Time, 1939; Music in Amer- 
ica, March of Time, 1946; Squibb’s Rx, 
Squibb, 1947; Steps of the Ballet, EBF, 
1949; You Can Beat the A-Bomb, McGraw- 
Hill, 1950. 

(19) Fiddle-de-dee, Int. Film Bur., 1948; Life 
with Baby, March of Time, 1946; Preface 
to Life, UW-Govt, 1950; Rehearsal, AT & 
T, 1948. i 


(18) Hare. and the Tortoise, EBF, 1948; House 
I Live In, Young Amer., 1946; Japanese 
Family, Int. Film Found., 1950; Jose 
Iturbi, No. 1, Official, 1947; Mount Ver- 
non in Virginia, McGraw-Hill, 1950; Pei- 
ping Family, Int. Film Found., 1948; Prin- 
cess and the Dragon, Sterling, 1949; Pro- 
ductivity—Key to Plenty, EBF, 1949; Sur- 
vival under Atomic Attack, UW-Castle, 
1951. 

(17) Angry Boy, Int. Film Bur., 1951; India, 
Asia’s New Voice, March of Time, 1949; 
Instruments of the Orchestra, BIS, 1948; 
Jerusalem—The Holy City, EBF, 1951; One 
World—Or None, Film Pub. or Assn. Films, 
1946; Pattern for Peace—Charter of the 
United Nations, BIS, 1948; Pattern for 
Survival, Cornell Film Co., 1950; The 
Phillippine Republic, March of Time, 1946; 
Sandy Steps Out, Sterling, 1948; Telephone 
Hour, AT & T, 1945; World Trade for Bet- 
ter Living, EBF, 1951. 


Adventures of Bunny Rabbit, EBF, 1937; 
Battle for Bread, U.N. Film Div., 1949; 
Boundary Lines, Int. Film Found., 1947; 
Feeling of Rejection, McGraw-Hill, 1947; 
Heritage We Guard, UW-Govt, 1940; Mr. 
Bell, AT & T, 1947; Party Lines, AT & T, 
1946; Life with Grandpa, March of Time, 
1949. 


(15) Atomic Power, March of Time, 1946; The 
City, Mus. of Mod. Art, 1989; Feeling of 
Hostility, McGraw-Hill, 1948; Hello, Pirro! 
Official, 1949; Over-Dependency, McGraw- 
Hill, 1949; Report On the Atom, March of 
Time, 1950; Wind from the West, Films of 
Nations, 1949; Winter Wonderland, UW- 
Govt, 1938. 


Ne 
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Library Salaries, 1952 


Hazer B. TIMMERMAN 


What are the salaries being paid to li- 
brary employees in the United States? This 
was the question asked by the ALA Council 
of the ALA Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion at the 1952 Midwinter Meeting in Chi- 
cago. The Council wished this information 
to compare the actual salaries being paid 
with the board’s proposed Minimum Library 
Salary Standards for 1952. 

In order to provide the Council with the 
current answer to this question, the ALA 
Board on Personnel Administration made a 
salary survey in the spring of 1952. The 
detailed findings of this survey will be pub- 
lished in a pamphlet to be issued later in the 
year. This Bulletin article, however, pro- 
vides the ALA membership with general 
information on the scope and the results of 
the study. 

The only way the facts could be secured 
accurately, the board believed, was by 
means of a salary survey which followed the 
pattern of wage surveys conducted by busi- 
ness and government. From this type of 
survey it would be possible to obtain the 
actual distribution of salaries within specific 
classes of positions, e.g., junior librarians and 
chief librarians. It would also provide data 
on the number of positions being paid a 


specified salary range for each class of po-. 


sition. - 


A SALARY DISTRIBUTION chart was pre- 
pared on which monthly salaries were to be 
reported within salary ranges, usually by 
$25.00 intervals; e.g., $250-274, $2'75-299, 
and $300-324. For the highest salaries 
$50.00 and $100.00 intervals were used. A 
sample section showing part of the question- 
naire used for city, county, and regional 
public libraries appears as Figure 1 follow- 
ing this summary. The superior figures on 
the form refer to the definitions which were 
attached to the questionnaire. The form for 
each type of library was modified slightly to 
cover the various classes of positions which 
exist in that particular type of library. For 
those classes of positions which were com- 
mon to two or more types of libraries, the 


same definition was used in each case. This 
method was followed in order to secure 
comparable data from the various types of 
libraries for these classes of positions. 

Monthly salaries rather than annual sal- 
aries were obtained for several reasons. This 
procedure saved che cooperating libraries 
from refiguring their March 1952 payrolls 
in terms of annual salaries. All figures were 
to be reported as cf a specific date, namely, 
March 1, 1952, in order to obtain com- 
parable data for a month of work. 


2204 Questionnaires 


The survey was conducted by means of. 
a mail questionnaire sent to a selected list 
of libraries. A total of 2204 questionnaires 
were distributed. The list circularized in- 
cluded 1185 municipal, county, and regional 
public libraries; 451 libraries in institutions 
of higher education (junior colleges, teach- 
ers colleges, senior colleges, and universi- 
ties); 154 school likrary systems; 355 special 
libraries (business, special, special state, and 
Federal); 37 state -ibraries; and 22 state li- 
brary extension agencies not connected with 
a state library. Special care was taken to 
circularize libraries in all of the 48 states 
and in the District of Columbia. In addi- 
tion all sizes of libreries were included in the 
sampling. The range for public libraries 
was, for example, from those serving less 
than 5000 population to those serving more 
than 1,000,000. 

More than 1000 libraries returned ques- 
tionnaires. Of this number 1024 replies 
could be used for the study, as the data had 
been provided on the salary distribution 
chart giving the actual distribution of salar- 
ies as of March 1, 1952. The usable returns 
were 46.46 per cent of the number of li- 
braries circularized. A few libraries returned 
the salary distribution chart but furnished 
data as of a date other than March 1, as new 
salary schedules had already become effec- 
tive in these libraries after March first. Such 
material, while highly informative, could 
not be used. Some -ibraries furnished salary 
schedules only and not the salary distribu- 
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. tion chart. These figures, of necessity, were 
also omitted as there was no way of know- 


ing what the exact distribution of the num- 


ber of positions was between the minimum 
and maximum of a particular salary schedule 
range or how the classes of positions listed 
corresponded to the classes of positions as 
defined for the salary distribution chart. 
Some newly adopted salary schedules to be 
put into effect in the late spring, summer, 
and early fall were also received. All of 
these showed increases over the former 
schedules, some ranging from 5 to 10 per 
cent above the March 1, 1952, salaries. Al- 
though these types of information were not 
usable for the study itself, they did provide 
the board with valuable additional material. 


Comparable Returns Ensured 


In order to ensure obtaining comparable 
returns the cooperating libraries were asked 
(1) to break down the positions in their li- 
braries on the salary distribution chart ac- 
cording to the classes of positions listed for 
which definitions were usually provided; (2) 
to report only on those positions which met 
the definitions for these classes of positions; 
(3) to give part-time salaries in terms of 
their full-time equivalents; and (4) to count 
each part-time position as one. The number 
of positions in the study, therefore, are 
actual numbers and are not given in terms 
of their full-time equivalents. 

More than 25,000 positions were reported 
by the 1024 libraries. This number’ does 
not include all of the positions in these li- 
braries but only figures for the classes of 
positions on which data were requested. 
The salary distribution chart did cover, how- 
ever, all of the usual classes of positions. 
Only the unusual and highly specialized 
classes of positions, those seldom found in 
other than the largest libraries, were ex- 
cluded from the survey. 

The number of professional positions re- 
ported totaled 18,140, and the number of 
nonprofessional positions totaled 12,457. 
Table 1 shows the breakdown of the 18,140 
professional positions and gives the actual 
number of positions for each monthly salary 
. range. This table gives the distribution not 
only for all libraries in the study but also for 
certain types of libraries as public, school, 
and institutions of higher education. The 
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median monthly salary for the 13,140 pro- 
fessional positions reported by the cooperat- 
ing libraries was $314.161. When types of 
libraries are considered separately the 
median for public libraries was $303.695; 
for school libraries, $417.676; for institutions — 
of higher education, $305.370; and for all 
other libraries, $360.539. 

Table 2 gives the distribution of salaries 
for two classes of professional positions: 
chief librarian and junior librarian. The 
data are reported for all libraries and for 
two types of libraries, namely, public li- 
braries and libraries in institutions of higher 
education. The median monthly salary for 
the 994 chief librarians reported in the study 
was $389.855; for those in public libraries 
$342.164: and for those in institutions of 
higher education, $475.000. The difference 
in the median monthly salary for chief li- 
brarians in public libraries and in institu- 
tions of higher education is considerable. 
The median monthly salary for the 2334 
junior librarians in all libraries in the study 
was $273.497. When the figures for public 
libraries were analyzed separately the 
median was $276.378, whereas the median 
for junior librarians in institutions of higher 
education was $262.219. 

It was pointed out by some of the coop- 
erating libraries that the length of the work- 
year should be considered in relation to the 
monthly salary, particularly in libraries in 
institutions of higher education. This ques- 
tion was not included on the questionnaire 
for two reasons: (1) comparisons were to be 
made on how much was paid for a month’s 
work; and (2) it was felt sufficient data on 
this point had been obtained in the economic 
survey of 1949. The findings in the Eco- 
nomic Status of Library Personnel, 1949 
showed that the length of the work-year for 
84 per cent of the professional employees 
in four-year colleges and universities and for 
43 per cent of those in two- and three-year 
colleges was 47 or more weeks per year. 
In that study the length of the work-year 
was defined to include holidays and vaca- 
tions coming within the regular school year 
such as the Christmas, spring, and between- 
term recesses. It must be borne in mind 
that such recesses in many college libraries 
approximate the total vacation received by 
professional staff members in a large number 
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of public libraries. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that a very large majority of pro- 
fessional employees in libraries in institu- 
tians of higher education in the 1952 survey 
are paid on a 12-months. basis which in- 
cludes the annual vacation just as profes- 
sional employees are paid in public libraries. 

Table 8 covers the distribution of salaries 
for the 12,457 nonprofessional positions in 
all libraries of the study and also the distri- 
bution of salaries by type of library as pub- 
lic, school, or college. The median monthly 
salaries for the five groups shown in this 
table are interesting when compared with 
the same breakdowns for professional posi- 
tions in Table 1. The median for profes- 
sional positions in public libraries is $10.466 
per month lower than that for all libraries in 
the study and is the lowest median for any 
of the groups which appear in Table 1. For 
nonprofessional positions in public libraries, 
however, the monthly median is $7.499 
higher than the monthly median for all li- 
braries. On the other hand the median for 
nonprofessional positions in institutions of 
higher education is the lowest for any group 
appearing in Table 3 and is $31.311 per 
month lower than that of the median for all 
libraries. Some of this difference may be 
due to the fact that many part-time student 


assistants and wives of students are em- 
ployed in college libraries, thus making it ` 


unnecessary for the college to meet the com- 
petition of business and industry for clerical 
employees to the same extent as public li- 
braries are requized to do. Table 4 gives 
the distribution cf salaries for senior clerks 
and junior clerks. The monthly median 
salaries for these two groups follow the same 
pattern as for all nonprofessional positions. 
The same definition was used for the posi- 
tion of junior clerk for all types of libraries 
in obtaining data for the salary distribution 
chart. Therefore. it is clear that equal pay 
for equal work is not provided in these two 
types of libraries for employees performing 
the same level of duties. For the senior 
clerks the same case can be cited. 

In this article are presented but a few of 
the findings of the salary survey. The pam- 
phlet to be issued later in the year will pro- 
vide data on all classes of positions, show 
the results according to nine geographic 
regions, and give -breakdowns by sizes and 
types of libraries. Comparisons will also be 
made with former studies to show the trend 
in library salaries within the past few years 
and the relation of actual salaries to their 
purchasing power in terms of the 1935-39 
dollar. 


FIELD CITATIONS FOR LIBRARY RECRUITING 


FLD Crrations for Library Recruiting will be awarded by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship at the Midwinter Meeting, February 2-7, for recruiting activities under way 
in 1952. An award of $100 will be available for the most effective entry submitted in each 
of the following classes: 1. Library organizations 2. Small public libraries 3. Large pub- 
lic libraries 4. College and university libraries and student library clubs 5. School libraries 
and student library assistants organizations 6. Special libraries and special library organ- 
izations ) 

The Committee of Judges will reserve the right to make no award in any class in which, 
in its judgment, there is no entry worthy of a citation. 

Recruiting for the library profession must clearly be emphasized by each activity entered. 
A narrative report accompanied by exhibits should be submitted in a well organized and 
attractive form suitable for circulation and display. 

Let the Board know now that you intend to submit an entry. Then send your report and 
exhibit not later than January 5, 1953, to the Board of Education <or Librarianship, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, II]. 

Further details will be sent to you on request. 
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GOODS AND GADGETS 


Materials and equipment mentioned in 
this column are selected on the basis of gen- 
eral library interest. No test or endorsement 
of any product is implied. Inquiries for 
detailed descriptions of products should be 
addressed to the company concerned. 


A new low-priced MICROCARD READER is 
distributed by Northern Engraving and 
Manufacturing Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 
A Fresnell type 10 inch screen, focusing 
knob, eye level viewing and use under 
regular room light reduce eye strain. 


Free standing STEEL SHELVING is manu- 
factured by W. R. Ames Co., San Francisco, 
to help make pleasing and efficient units for 
expansion. They may be placed anywhere 
and are complete with baked enamel finish, 
rounded corners, and available end closures. 


Book Conveyor developed for use in nar- 
row aisles, is available from Myrtle Desk 
Co., High Point, N. C.; its swivel casters 
assure finger tip operation and it carries 
about 75 books. 


A DISPENSER fcr Plasti-Kleer BOOK JACKET 
covers is listed by Library Service, 59 Elkin 
St., Newark, N. J. The Dispenser Box holds 
an assortment of 300 covers conveniently 
separated by sizes. It is also used with a 
book rule which enables quick selection of 
the size cover required for any book. 


Handy soox nox by Gaylord Bros., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was made for rare books, but 
librarians find it valuable, too, for pams, 
clippings, and other materials. Dimensions 
inside are 9% X G2 x 1%. 


Space saving sclutions for new workrooms 
include TECHNIPZAN which provides for 
modular furnishings and plans to save up to 
86% in space. Announced by Globe-Wernicke 
of Cincinnati, Oko. 


Embosograf rents and sells equipment to 
libraries interested in presenting information 
to patrons in READABLE and DISTINCTIVE 
siens. Hundreds of color combinations are 
available. Information can be obtained 
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GOODS AND GADGETS 


from Embosograf, 38-44 West 21st Street, 
N. Y. | 


Remington Rand’s coryrm gives you-a 
perfect, positive copy of any printed material 
up to 14 inches wide in any length in 10 
seconds. Copyfix is small, requires no dark- 
room, and operates from any electrical out- 
let. The nearest Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center can help you, or write 
directly to 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


PICTORIAL MAP of the U. S. in seven colors 
depicts literary development from colonial 
times to the present day. It is 64 x 44 
inches and is beautifully designed and 
printed by Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5285 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 


` “Discabinets” file PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
easily in sectional units designed to store 
four standard sizes of records. Accompany- 
ing are sets of 3 X 5 cards which correlate 
with the filing sections and pockets, and 
duplicate sets of gummed numbers. Dis- 
cabinets are designed and distributed by 
Wallach & Associates, 1582 Hillcrest Rd., 
Cleveland 18. 


‘Increasing demand for a small, low-priced 
PA system unit with a TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER, has been met by Audio-Master 
Corp., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. The unit is 
equipped with an 8 inch detachable speaker, 
and plays all records up to 17% inches. 
Features are high gain amplifier, 2 perma- 
nent needles for standard, LP and micro- 
groove records, variable volume and tone 
control, and 15 pounds net weight. $74.50. 
Audio-Master also features an earphone unit 
for the player, with provision for ten head- 
sets for individual listening where noise is a 
problem. 


Ready-to-apply interior WALL PAINT, for 
brightening gloomy libraries, featuring 720 
authentic color harmonies is produced by 
Sherwin-Williams. Quali-Kote is applied 
with brush or roller, in one coat only without 
primers or sealers. Finger prints, pencil 
marks and ink stains wash off readily. For 
complete brochure write to Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, Painter-Maintenance Division, Cleve- 
Jand 1, Ohio. 


NEW CATALOGS 


McBee Company, 295 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
Califone Corp., 1041 North -Sycamore 
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Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif.; eight pages de- 
scribing new phonographs, transcription 
players, and sound systems. 


Film Discussion 


The Experimental Film Discussion Proj- 
ect of the Fund for Adult Education is now 
being administered by the Film Council of 
America, rather than by the Fund for Adult 
Education. The two series of film-discus- 
sions which were tested with over one hun- 
dred groups last ‘spring are now available 
for general distribution. 

Books of essay and related materials on 
each of the film discussions have been printed 


` for the “Great Men and Great Issues in the 


American Heritage” and the “World Affairs 
Are Your Affairs” series. 

Sample kits are on sale at $1.85, for 
each program of ten discussions. For fur- 
ther information write Charles Bushong, 
Film Council of America, 600 Davis St., 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There’s no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all on a3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Ilinois 


NUBOOK(B CARDS 


PREG. APPLIED FOR” 
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New Books You'll Be Asked for 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN 


HOW TO AFFORD THAT COLLEGE EDUCATION— 
AND WHERE TO STUDY, by George Adams. In his de- 
tails about 970 American colleges and universities, George 
Adams tells all about the lean funds, work-study plans, em- 
ployment opportunities, the plans to cut tuition and living 
expenses, and the many other ways that virtually guarantee 
a college education to anyone who really wants one. 

He shows clearly how parents and students can swing the 
last three years of college if they can meet the irreducible 
cash needs of the first year. He shows how to provide for 
these cash needs out of current income, and he even shows 
clearly how to build up a college nest egg through the right 
savings and insurance plan. 

This book does even more: it tells how to find the best 
college for each child, that one that will give him or her 
the best possible training considering his talents, abilities, 
and future career. With the help of this book’s rating chart, 
parents can stop worrying, “Which college?” 

Of course, there are details, briefly, about each of Ameri- 
ca’s 970 leading colleges and universities, their costs, loca- 
tion, the help they give parents in cutting cash needs and 
expenses, ` 

College students learn stil! more: proved ways to earn 
their way through college, proved campus businesses any 
intelligent college student can start, pre-college jobs from 
which a boy can save a full year’s college expenses, the best 
kind of vacation jobs (combining vacations with good pay), 
etc. Paper, $2; hardbound, $2.95. 


HOW TO DRIVE—AND STAY ALIVE. Are you sure 
you can handle your car in any emergency? 

On flooded roads, on icy hills, if the motor won’t start. 
if a fire breaks out beneath the hood? Can you pull out of 
a skid without loss of control, take curves, start and stop 
on ice, drive confidently in a gale, at night, avoid danger in 
diagonal parking? 

Do you know what to do when a car darts out at you from 
a side road? How to stop a car FASTER when emergency 


demands you stop on a čime? How to avoid a sideswipe, how 
to pass a truck creeping up a hill, even what to do in that 
split second you can act when a head-on collision seems in- 
evitable? 

Are you sure your library users can? 

Frank Williams’ big cew book, How to Drive—and Stay 
Alive, is the practical guide to safeguard anyone who drives 
from trouble on the road, from expensive delays, from emer- 
gencies of any kind—and from Sudden Death. 

Based on the experiences of America’s professional Jiven. 
this book is packed with facts, lessons, and practical advice 
to save your time, your rar, your money—and your life. 

Here are more facts than most of us ever learn through 
just trial and error or from friendly tips from people who 
have gone through the mill. Name a driving problem, and in 
this new big book you'll find the answer: facts on everything 
from how to get your cer rolling if you have road trouble, 
how to save money on maintenance, insurance, tires, etc., how 
to buy a new.or used cer without being ‘“‘stuck,’? and more 
hints than most people pick up in a lifetime on how to avoid 
the hazards of the road end what to do in every emergency. 
Paper, $2; hardbound, $2.95. 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, by Norman D. 
Ford and William J. Redgrave (honorary vice presidents 
of the Globe Trotters Club). 

This is a book on how =o double what your money can buy. 
For that is what spending a few weeks or months, or even 
retiring, in the world’s Bacgain Paradises amounts to; Through- 
out, you learn where to spend a while in the West Indies, 
Central and South America, the healthful islands of the South 
Seas, the wonderlands of New Zealand, the ee ne 
coasts of Australia, the magnificent highlands of East Africa 
(the greatest travel bargain of today), the islands of the 
Mediterranean (including the Balearic Islands), and the color- 
ful islands of the Atlantie like the Canaries and the Azores. 
About 100 photographs. 4 maps. $1.50. 


1953 PUBLICATIONS 


WHY NOT WRITE? How do you know you can’t sell what 
you write? 

There are probably 3000 magazines, newspapers, feature 
syndicates, radio stations, literary agents, etc. you never 
thought of—logical markets for stories, articles, books. Now, 
at last, in one handy, low cost guide, you can see at a glance 
where to send whatever you write. Here are thousands of 
places you’d never have thought ‘of. Avoid the competition 
of thousands of other writers, get your manusc“ipt where it’s 
wanted, Ready Jan. 35¢. 


EUROPE ON A SHOESTRING. Probably the world’s fastest 
selling guide to low cost travel in Europe. 1953 edition. Hard- 
bound. $1.95, + 


TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD (Foreign 
Lands at Stay-At-Home Prices). How to travel at less cost 
via passenger carrying freighters. Names all the lines, tells 
where they go, briefly describes accommodations, gives rates, 
etc. Probably the most popular travel guide ever published. 
1953 edition: Paper, $1; hardbound, $1.75, 


Other 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME. 5th Edition 
ready, soon, Has helped close to a million people find the best 
place to retire on the money they’ve got. $I. 


HOW TO GET A JOB ON A SHIP. The fundamental book 
on the subject, now in its 4th edition. 50¢. 


WHERE TO FIND OPPORTUNITY TODAY. Where it’s 
easier to get a job with a future and to start a business of 
one’s own. $]. 


HOW TO EARN AN INCOME SELLING PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES BY PHONE. How retail stores can increase busi- 


Important Books for 


SPEAK-EASY (TIP-EASY, SAVE-EASY). Harian’s NEW 
European Language, Currency, and Tipping Guide. Solves 
the three major worries o? Americans in Europe: how to get 
what they want if they don’t know the language, how much 
foreign hotels, meals, and purchases cost in American money, 
and whom and how much to tip, Ready Jan. $1.50. 


FIESTA LANDS—Througzh Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, etc. 
on a Shoestring. By Norman D. Ford. Tells where to go, 
what to sec, and also where to stay, eat, and shop in the 
wonderlands below the border, Ready April. $1.50. 


WHERE TO STAY, EAT, AND SHOP IN WESTERN 
EUROPE (AND WHAT TO SEE). Two parts of this book 
have already been publisned in pamphlet form; of one of 
these the Metropolitan Lile Insurance Co, says it is one of 
the best guides to Englane published; of the other, that it is 
as good as seeing France with a personal guide. This new 
book includes these two parts plus sections on Italy, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, and other Wetern European coun- 
tries. Ready April. Paper, $2; hardbound, $2.95. 


Libraries 


ness and how individuals cen earn a handsome income at home, 


$1. 


HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. How to re- 
tire sooner by earning a small income—and the best ways to 
earn a full time income on and off the farm, $1. 


WHERE TO VACATION ON A SHOESTRING. Where to go, 
what to see, and how to do it all for less money. “The best 
book on vacations published,” says William Feather, $1. 


MAGIC HALF HOUR DINNERS. “. . . cream of the 1952 
crop of cook books,’’ says Charm Magazine. $1. 


Library diseount, 20% on orders for $25 or more 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Dept. L, Greenlawn (Long Island) New York 
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FABLES THEY SHALL NOT READ 


(Continued from page 323) 


would procure you a loftier purer pleasure. 
By all your desire for intellectual and moral 
improvement, I beg you to forsake them at 
once, wholly and forever.” 


Jane Austen Defends 


It was Jane Austen who demolished these 
frenetic arguments by her defense of novels 
in Northanger Abbey: “Only a novel... 
only some work in which the greatest 
powers of the mind are displayed, in which 
the most thorough knowledge of human 
nature, the happiest delineation of its varie- 
ties, the liveliest effusions of wit and 
humour, are conveyed to'the world in the 
best chosen language.” 

My purpose in quoting these bits is to 
stress the fact that our concern with book 
selection puts us into the stream of history 
and to remind us that, no matter how acute 
the problem, we need the balance and the 
saving grace of humor which come from 
historical perspective. 

After that introduction, let me say some- 
thing myself about book selection for the 
teen age. I am quite aware that I have 
nothing new or original to offer. However, 
there are occasions when we gather together 
our ideas on a subject so that we may have 
a basis for further thought and discussion. 

All of us do believe that there is such a 
thing as book selection. Otherwise we 
should need no aids, no book reviews, no 
library school courses, no high school or 
public library book collections for young 
people. We agree that censorship and ban- 
ning of books by government decree or 
neighborhood pressure are difficult, even 
We know that we do 
choose and reject books in accordance with 
standards. We prefer to think of our ap- 
proach as one which stresses the positive, 
the one which states: “These are the books 
which have the qualities most desirable— 
sincerity, vitality, accuracy of fact, credi- 
bility of characterization and plot, a purpose 
which is commendable, and an author with 
integrity.” 

However, we do accept responsibility for 
distinguishing between books which are 
false and sensational for sensation’s sake, 
and those which are grim and unpleasant 


but basically true and sound. The distinc- 
tion is not difficult so far as precepts are 
concerned. Dr. Bostwick summed them all 
up long ago when he said, in effect, no book 
is a good book or a great book which pre- 
sents erroneous information, which teaches 
that evil is good, or that good and evil do 
not matter, 

These basic principles sound simple but 
they are far from simple in application. 
Actually they depend upon the knowledge, 
education, experience, wisdom, discipline, 
integrity, and human understanding of the 
librarian himself. Book selection for young 
people, remember, is book selection for our- 
selves. It is no better and no worse than the 
sum total of each individual’s mind and 
spirit. This is the challenge and the diffi- 
culty. There are no rules and no courses 
which can solve the problem of book se- 
lection. It can be exercised only by those 
who humbly and diligently seek to under- 
stand, interpret, and judge human life and 
thought. To be a librarian is to be an edu- 
cated man or woman in the fullest sense of 
the word—no easy task. Well, as Miss Mun- 
son says in An Ample Field, “Of course, it’s 
a job. What did you think? Maybe you're 
right. Maybe you ought to take up needle 
point instead.” 


Touchy Areas 


To turn from general principles to the 
question of what one does about specific 
titles. First, read them all. After that, 
know your own “touchy areas’—race, re- 
ligion, sex, politics—and make allowances 
for them. This is essential if your book se- 
lection is to be the result of calm judgment 
and not of heated arguments. Remember 
that the first and most important item in 
book selection for young people is the se- 
lection of the best and most interesting 
books on all subjects at all levels of appeal. 
Beware of tempests in teapots. Keep your 
balance. Fight to the death for a principle 
but know when a specific book is or is not 
worth fighting for. Have the courage of 
your convictions for both inclusion and ex- 
clusion but be sure that they are rational 
convictions and not prejudices or fancies. 
Indiscriminate and erratic discarding or bar- 
ring of books is to be vigorously opposed; 
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but the support of free selection certainly 
does not mean that you or I must put into 
our collection every questioned book just on 
principle. Back it comes to each of us, to 
our wisdom, our knowledge, our breadth of 
understanding. There is a distinction be- 
'tween censorship and the evaluation of a 
book as inferior or distasteful or inaccurate 
or just plain bad. Today it almost seems as 
if we are confusing judgment of books with 


censorship of books. If we do, then we lose 


all right to be called selectors of books and 
become merely book banners or indiscrim- 
inate book buyers. Read all the books, but 
make positive selections in accordance with 
your judgment of titles and your knowledge 
of library needs and interests. Know what 
you have in your collection; know what you 
do not have and why; state your judgments 
of books clearly and courageously. 


Responsibilities 

Beyond this individual judgment there is 
a further responsibility. We are a profes- 
sional group with varied backgrounds and 
varied experiences but with a common goal 
in recommending to young people books of 
value and sound appeal. We have a re- 
sponsibility to one another for discussion, 
argument, agreement when possible, and 
respect for dissenting opinions. Only in 
this way can we balance our own individual 
“touchy areas” where our individual judg- 
ments may be influenced by emotion rather 
than by reason. When we speak as a group 
of young people’s librarians, we speak with 
unanimity on the general principles of book 
selection and with allowance of varied opin- 
ions on specific titles. We speak frankly. 

We have still another responsibility in 
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book selection for young people. That is 
the responsibility for knowing and discus- 
sing with young people themselves every- 
thing that they read. We do not solve the 
problem of such book selection for young 
people when we have formed our own judg- 
ments and strengthened our own principles 
through association with fellow librarians. 
We do not solve it when we select for our 
own book collections, even when that selec- 
tion is as broad as possible. Everything that 
young people read, no matter where they 
find it, is of concern to us. We can per- 
suade teen agers <o read books we like if 


our enthusiasm is contagious and our recom- 


mendations prove trustworthy. We cannot 
protect them from all the other books in the 
world. Young people will inevitably meet 
good and bad in books. Fortunately we 
cannot wrap them in cotton batting. We 
must help them judge books even as we our- 
selves have tried to learn. Young readers 
need an adult mind to challenge their ideas 
of books and authors. Let us be sure that 
the minds we provide as the challenge are 
both adult and functioning. 

Book selection for young people is an 
invitation to us who work with them to be 
friends and not dictators, honest interpreters 
of ideas and not censors. We cannot keep 
any kind of idea or statement from books 
or the motion pictures or the radio but we 
can formulate standards for ourselves and 
judge consistently by those standards. We 
cannot and should not give young people 
decisions or solutions. We should give them 
the steadiness and balance which will enable 
them to recognize wise decisions in books 
and to make wise decisions in their own 
lives. 


THE THREAT TO OUR NATIONAL SECURITY 


Committee for Economic Development (CED) 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 
1952, 47 pp. Single copies free. A new statement which considers a Soviet policy of piece- 
meal gains more likely than Russian launching of an early general war, but says that we 
. still must prepare for the second possibility while countering the first. This involves “both 
a positive task of overcoming the internal problems of the non-communist world and improv- 
ing its living standards, and a defensive task of preventing the Soviet Union and its commu- 
nist supporters from interfering. These joint tasks will not be quickly or cheaply accom- 
plished.” CED is a non-profit, non-political organization of businessmen and educators 


devoted to objective research and education. 





MISSION IN MEXICO 


(Continued from page 329) 

system is weakened by extreme decentraliza- 
tion, considerable overlapping, meagre pro- 
vision for current publications, too much 
faculty control, and lack of a general plan 
of development. 

The experience of universities in the 
United States and elsewhere has been that 
a large degree of centralization is required 
for the growth of a great library. On the 
other hand, there is also a place for depart- 
mental libraries, especially in science, tech- 
nology, and other areas where the library 
and the laboratory are practically insepara- 
ble. In the National University of Mexico, 
without any tradition of a central library, 
all libraries. are departmental and the book 
resources are scattered among numerous 
relatively small units. A considerable 
amount of persuasion will be needed to con- 
vince the various schools, long accustomed 
to operating their libraries as independent 
enterprises, that a good departmental library. 
is primarily a working collection of books 
and journals in current demand, and that 
old, rare, and seldom-used books should be 
transferred to a general repository. Fortu- 


nately, there is strong and unanimous sup- . 


port for the principle of centralization from 
the university administration. l 


Coordinated Development 


Closely related to the idea of coordinated 
development ‘of collections and a strong cen- 
tral library is the necessity for a single di- 
rector responsible for the administration of 
the whole university library system. There 
now exist three general officers: the director 
of the National Library, the director of the 
National Library of periodicals, and the di- 
rector of technical processes for the univer- 
sity libraries. The decision has been made 
to have one director in complete charge of 
all library materials and of all library em- 
ployees in the university. Much will de- 
pend now on the type of individual selected 
for the directorship, on the continuity of his 
appointment, and on how free a hand he is 
given in the administration of the libraries. 
Because of the lack-of professional training 
agencies in Mexico and Latin America, the 
field of choice among qualified persons is 
severely limited. 


The personnel dilemma is found not only 
in the position of director, but throughout 
the staf. The country contains no library 
school worthy of the name; librarianship is 
not recognized as a profession, and, salary 
standards are so low that most librarians 
hold two or three jobs in order to make ends 
meet. Surely only profound missionary zeal 
could persuade persons of ability to enter a 
vocation so lacking in material rewards. 

Here we are confronted by the well-known 
vicious circle: salaries and other standards 
are low because high-level training is not 
available, and libraries receive inadequate 
financial support; conversely, the situation 
will not improve until the nation -has a 
strong corps of professionally-educated li- 
brarians who merit better recognition. Any 
improvement will doubtless be a matter of 
gradual evolution, but one point at .which 
the circle’ can be broken is through the 
establishment in the National University of 
Mexico of a graduate-level school for the 
preparation of librarians. There are in 
Mexico City enough persons with advanced 
training in librarianship and other excellent 
qualifications to staff such a school. Until 
professional education of university calibre 
is provided, the library movement in Mexico 
must continue to be retarded. Skeptics may 
argue that salaries are too low to justify 
high-level training, and there will be no- 
where for the products of such a program to 
go. Nevertheless, the odds are at least éven 
that an organized group of well-qualified 
librarians would soon force better standards 


all along the line. 


Iron Curtain 


The philosophy governing books in most 
Mexican libraries, including the National 
University, emphasizes their preservation 
rather than their use. With few exceptions, 
an iron curtain separates the book and the 
reader. In part, tradition is to blame, and in 
part self-protection for the librarian, who by 
existing rules is personally accountable for 
lost and stolen books. Naturally, the li- 
brarian feels safest when every book. is on 
the shelf. The first step toward ‘moderniza- 
tion of practices would appear to be aboli- 
tion of the personal responsibility regulation, 
followed by establishment of a control 
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system, similar to those now found in a 
number of libraries in the United States, 
permitting direct access to open shelves, but 
minimizing-losses. Experiments in this di- 
rection are planned in the National Uni- 
versitys new library building. 

A discouraging aspect of the book collec- 
tions in both the National Library and the 
university libraries is the lack of new books 
and journals. As previously indicated, in 
holdings of early and rare material, there 
is the foundation for a great library, but, of 
course, the old books are not enough in a 
large university offering instruction and 
conducting research in a variety of fields. 
Financial support for all the libraries is 
extremely limited. A few divisions, e.g., 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, medicine, 
engineering, and law, own moderately good 
collections of current books and periodicals, 
though far below their needs, while other 
units seldom add a new book. . In archi- 
tecture, for example, despite Mexico’s out- 
standing position, the twentieth century is 
scarcely represented in the library. In all 
departments, the lack of funds has meant 
heavy dependence on gifts of books from 
governments, foundations, and other organi- 
zations and individuals. 

It might be supposed that, through copy- 
right deposits, the National Library would 
have substantially complete holdings of 
Mexican books. Under the present copy- 
right law, however, there.are no penalties 
imposed on publishers for failure to make 
deposits. Until copyright legislation is 
strengthened, the National Library’s collec- 
tion of the country’s publishing output will 
continue to be incomplete. Likewise, the 
library is in a theoretically favorable position 
with reference to government exchanges, 
ie. making use of official documents of 
Mexico to exchange for government publica- 
tions of other countries, a device which has 
proven highly useful to the Library of Con- 
gress and other national libraries. At pres- 
ent, Mexico appears to lack enabling legisla- 
tion for such exchanges. A further 
limitation is the absence of a central gov- 
ernment printing office or superintendent of 
documents, to serve as a distribution agency. 

The lack of adequate national bibliogra- 
phical publications in Mexico is conspicuous. 
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There are no Mexican national bibliography, 
no indexes to Mexican periodical literature, 
no general union list of serials in Mexican 
libraries, or national union catalog. During 
the period immediately ahead, the National 
Library and Naticnal University will be too 
preoccupied with problems of transfer, 
organization, and readjustment to be con- 
cerned with thes2 more general matters. 
As leaders in the Mexican library world, 
however, the two institutions have responsi- 
bilities which they should assume as 
promptly as possible for filling the biblio- 
graphical voids. 

Having been concerned on several oc- 
casions with libraries in Japan since 1947, 
I noted many similarities between library . 
conditions there and those prevailing in 
Mexico. There are (or have been) the same 
unsatisfactory stacus for librarians, the 
scarcity of professicnal training agencies, the 
shortage of public and school libraries, the 
stress on preservation instead. of utilization 
of books, precarious financial support for 
libraries, lack of national bibliographical 
publications, and >ther evidences that li- 
brary growth has not kept pace with the 
nation’s material, intellectual, and cultural 


_ development. 


But on the opt:mistic side, some phe- 
nomenal advances have occurred in Japan 
in the past five years, including the estab- 
lishment of the National Diet Library, the 
founding of the Keio University Library 
School, the sendinz abroad of numerous 
librarians for study and observation, the 
inauguration of a world-wide exchange 
system for government publications, be- 
ginning of important bibliographical series, 
and other measures designed to improve the 
position of libraries and librarians in the 
national scene. Turning to Mexico, the 
vast progress achieved by the country as a 
whole in the past thirty years may well 
prove a portent of greater things to come for 
libraries. There are sound reasons for be- 
lieving on the basis of the attitudes and 
aspirations of government officials, edu- 
cators, librarians, and other influential 
persons, that Mexican libraries are now on 
the threshold of changes that will place 
them on a level with the best modern 
thought and practice. 


POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


College and university librarian, B.S., L.S. 
and M.A, Experience in administration, acquisi- 
tions, reference, teaching, desires position offer- 
ing opportunity for graduate study during the 
year, Will consider a 10 months’ position. Pre- 
fer Midwest or West. B 481. 

Experienced librarian desires position in South 
or West. Is principally interested in cataloging. 
B 483. 

Cataloging experience wanted in medium 
sized, or special’ library, by woman, B.L.S. 


Varied experience in other departments. Prefer _ 


South or East. B 484. 


Positions Open 


Opening for Catalog Assistant, Pacific North- 
west university library. Beginning salary up to 
$8660 depending upon training and experience. 
Good working conditions, forty-hour week, one 
month vacation. B 479. 

LIBRARIANS: For the Fourth Army, covers 
military installations in Texas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. Positions 
of assistant librarian, hospital librarian and as- 
sistant post librarian. Library degree, age at 
selection 23-40, U.S. citizenship, military li- 
brary service desired but not required, salary 
$3410-4205 depending on experience and posi- 
tion, no Civil Service examination required. 
Submit application on Form 57 secured at lo- 
cal postoffice or write for details, Staff Li- 
brarian, Special Services, Headquarters, Fourth 
Army, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 

Progressive Long Island library requires a 
general assistant who would enjoy a variety of 
professional duties. Excellent opportunity to 
gain all-around experience. 87 hr. week. 
day week. N.Y. State Retirement. M.L.S, re- 
quired. Beginning salary $3600. Apply to 
Gilmore C, Aarestad, Head Librarian, Great 
Neck Library, Great Neck, N.Y. 

Wanted: Bookmobile librarian at Rapid City 
Public Library in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. Write Marjorie Smith, Librarian, for par- 
ticulars, eg 

Reference and Circulating Librarian in vil- 
lage 40 minutes from N.Y.C. Five-day week; 
professional vacation four weeks; sick leave; 
.State Retirement Plan. B 480. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Immediate Civil 
Service permanent appointment at- Public Li- 
brary; Library School Graduate: Children’s Li- 


‘ qualifications and experience. 


brarian experience preferred but not required. 
Children’s Book Budget $2500. Salary range 
$269 to $327; 40-hour week; liberal vacation 
and sick leave; retirement plan. Excellent op- 
portunity for administrative experience. For 
application write: Personnel Clerk, Civie Cen- 
ter, Chula Vista (San Diego County), Califor- 
nia. (Population 21,500). 

Assistant County Librarian, Half time field 
work, half time cataloging. 5 day, 40 hour 
week, L.S, degree required. Apply: Director, 
New Castle County Free Library, Wilmington, 
Delaware, ; 

WERE NOT BRAGGING, but WE ARE 
one of the best library towns in Indiana. We 
need a Bookmobile Librarian with L.S. degree 
and ability to drive. Good position in friendly, 
pleasant city. Liberal vacation and sick leave, 
retirement, 5 day week. Opportunity for book 
selection and readers’ advisory work. Salary 
$3120-$3420 ma cpa DS qualifications. Ap- 
ply: Elkhart Public Library, Elkhart, Indiana. 

Children’s librarian with L.S, degree for pub- 
lic library in northern New Jersey suburban 
community. 5 day, 37% hour week, vacation, 
sick leave, and retirement plan. Civil Service, 
salary range $3000 to $3600, plus bonus. West 
Orange Public Library, West Orange, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for progressive 
public library in the Berkshires, salary to $3200, 
month vacation, customary benefits. Library 
school graduate. Apply: Librarian, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Cataloger needed. Salary will depend on 
Address: May 
Morris, Librarian, Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Penna. 

‘BOOKMOBILE: librarian for city service. 
Salary open, depending on training and ex- 
perience. Alexander Mitchell Library, Aber- 
deen, S. D. l 

WANTED: Assistant school librarian to be 
in charge of bookmobile giving service to ele- 
mentary schools. Knowledge of children’s 
books essential. Lucas County Library, Mau- 
mee, Ohio, 

REFERENCE POSITIONS: An opportunity 
for stimulating work with excellent collections. 
in the following subject fields--Business Infor- 
mation, Periodicals, Sociology and Technology. 
Degree from accredited library school required. 
Beginning salary $3180 to $3660 depending on 
experience. Annual increments to $4140 in 
non-supervisory positions. One month vaca- 





Norices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50, Rates for 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25, 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions, Deadline: first of month preceding publication. Payments should not be 


made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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tion, cumulative sick leave. Write to Person- 
nel Supervisor, CLEVELAND PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN for branch 
library position. Opportunity to use initiative 
and imagination in developing programs. De- 
gree from accredited library school required. 
Beginning salary $3180 to $3660 depending on 
experience. Annual increments to $4140 in non- 
supervisory positions. One month vacation, 
cumulative sick leave. Write to Personnel 
Supervisor, CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Circulation head, library school, experienced 
in supervision, work with public. Salary in 
$4000 range. 5 day, 89 hour week. 4 week 
vacation. Social security, contributory ALA Re- 
tirement (optional). Apply Librarian, Osterhout 
Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

LIBRARIAN. Librarian and Several Assist- 
ants for Technical Library Serving Scientists and 
Development Engineers, Submit resume to: 
THE RALPH M. PARSONS COMPANY, Facili- 
ties and Operation Division, Braddock Heights, 
Maryland. 

Sterling, Colorado (Pop. 10,000) requests ap- 
plications for the Position of Assistant Librarian. 
Salary $3500, Imminent possibility of consolida- 
tion with County Library which will improve 
salary scale. Write Henry Rolfes, Jr., City Man- 
ager. ` 
P SENIOR CATALOGER, experience in uni- 
versity or research library. Beginning salary 
$4224—maximum $5214. Medium size univer- 
sity library within 45 minutes of New York. 
B 482. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST: Two professional 


assistants; Branch supervisor, and Bookmobile 
librarian. Salary range $3300-$3780 annually 
in 1953. 5 day, 40 hour ‘week, sick leave, 
month vacation, retirement plan. Apply Li- 
brarian, Pierce County Public Library, 502 S. 
llth St., Tacoma 3, Wash. 

CHIEF, CATALOG DEPARTMENT in large 
scientific library. Salary: $4200-$5640, starting 
s. depends on experience. Liberal merit in- 
creases. 80-day vacation & 12-day sick leave 
cumulating if unused. 40 hr. 5 day wk. Social 
security, Blue Cross, paid group insurance. At- 
tractive work rooms. Staff of 6 positions plus 
Chief. Library spends $60,000 on acquisitions 
plus active gifts & exchange program. Classified 
catalog. Candidate with good knowledge of 
languages and experience in cataloging & classi- 
fication in a scientific research library preferred. 
Apply: Assistant Librarian, The John Crerar Li- 
brary, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Head Librarian, experienced, for Elmhurst 
Public Library. 38-hr. wk., mo. paid vacation, 
municipal retirement plan. Beautiful building, 
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congenial staff, cooperative board, fine clientele. 
Salary $4000. Address: Elmhurst Public Li- 
brary Board, Elmhurst, Illinois. 

Children’s Librarian—Work in Branch. Grade 
I. Salary range $272 to $336. Month vacation, 
sick leave, social security and: retirement. 37%- 
hour, five-day week. Address: Library Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

Reference Librarian. Liberal Arts College of 
1000 students. Library of 85,000 volumes. 39 
hr. week, month vacation. Salary open, mini- 
mum $3400. Apply Librarian, Augustana Col- 
lege Library, Rock Island, Illinois. 


Facts from HQ 


In twelve months, the publishing de- 
partment processed 16,738 ORDERS 
for books and pamphlets, with a total 
dollar volume of $181,789.—Earle R. 
Steinmetz, Sales and Advertising As- 
sistant. 


CRAM’S Unrivaled Atlas of the World 
64th Edition 
Just off the Press 


This well known Atlas has been completely revised 
for its 64th edition. It's new and up to date. Maps 
and facts of the world. Beautiful embossed, deco- 
rated cover—400 pages, page size 12 x 15. inches. 
Completely indexed—official 1950 census. NEW 
historical section. Descriptive gazetteer. Send for 
yoa ert today. Only $25.00. FREE Descriptive 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO 
730 E. Washington 53, 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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... and one of the most important acq 
Text of two complete Bibles, the new REVISED STANDARD and KING JAMES 


THE INTERPRETER’S ( 


BIBLE 


“Valuable resourcas for the Bible student 
who has long been waiting for just such a 
commentary as this .. . Recommended for 
purchase.” — Reverend O. Gerald Lawson 


ae 


in Library Journal. 


... surpasses in scholarly 


competence, completeness, and clarity the 
contents of many a three-year seminary 
course.” — Christian Century. . 


 CHRISTENDOM’S MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY . 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES l 
uisitions for all libraries — 


versions, are used throughout in parallel columns. 
í TO BE PUBLISHED IN 1953 


® 
READY vowmeı 


General and Old Testament Articles; 
Genesis; Exodus 
Twenty-two articles — 436 pages — on the 
entire Bible and on the Old Testament; 
the formation and transmission of the Old 
and New Testaments; the history of the 
interpretation of the Bible; the Old Testa- 
ment world; the history of Israel; the 
literature and religion of the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha; etc.; etc. Complete 
commentary on Genesis and Exodus, 
1130 pages. $8.75 


VOLUME VI! 


New Testament Articles; Matthew; Mark 
Fourteen articles and complete commen- 
tary on Matthew and Mark, 


944 pages. $8.75 
VOLUME Vill 
Commentary on Luke and John. 
824 pages. $8.75 
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Spring, 1955... 
Fall, 1955 .. one 


Spring, 1956... 


Fall, 1956 woes 


Spring, 1957 ee 


VOLUME X — Corinthians; 
Galatians; Ephesians 

VOLUME tl—Leviticus; Numbers; 
Deuteronomy; Joshua; Judges; 
Ruth; Samuel 


FOR THE FUTURE 


VOLUME 1X — Acts; Romans 
VOLUME Ill — Kings; Chronicles; 
Ezra; Nehemiah; Esther; Job 
VOLUME IV — Psalms; Proverbs 
VOLUME XI — Philippians; Co- 
lossians; Thessalonians; Timothy; 
Titus; Philemon; Hebrews 
VOLUME V — Ecclesiastes; Song 
of Songs; Isaiah; Jeremiah 
VOLUME VI — Lamentations; 
Ezekiel; Daniel; Hosea; Joel; 
Amos; Obadiah; Jonah; Micah; 
Nahum; Habakkuk; Zephaniah; 
Aaggai; Zechariah; Malachi 
YOLUME XII — James; Peter; 
John; Jude; Revelation; INDEX 


Uniform size, 6%" x 10’. All volumes 


are bound 


in dark blue pyroxylin im- 


regnated cloth, especially important 


or library service. 


Each, $8.75 
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Washington Communiqué 


N OCTOBER 21 a piece of registered mail arrived at headquarters. It contained 
QO an urgent document from the government entitled: “Questionnaire Submitted 
by the Select Committee of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States.” 

It is our opinion that the questionnaire will be of interest to all ALA members. 
It contains 63 questions segregated in four groups, three of which generally relate 
to the association’s organization and finance, purposes and activities, and gifts, 
grants and loans. The fourth group has to do with the question of subversive rela- 
tions. Although many of the 63 questions are factual, some are troublesome to 
answer and others require considerable research. 

The statement preceding the questionnaire reads: “House Resolution 561 of the 
Kighty-Second Congress, Second Session, authorized and directed the Select Com- 
mittee created by the resolution ‘to conduct a full and complete investigation and 
study of educational and philanthropic foundations and other comparable organ- 
izations which are exempt from Federal income taxation to determine which such 
foundations and organizations are using their resources for purposes other than the 
purposes for which they were established, and especially to determine which such 
foundations and organizations are using their resources for un-American and sub- 
versive activities or for purposes not in the interest or tradition of the United States,’ 
and to report the result of its investigation and study by January 1, 1953, together 
with such recommendations as are, by the Committee, deemed advisable. The 
resolution invested the Committee with the power to compel the attendance. of 
witnesses and the production of records by subpoena.” 

Among the questions one reads: “State your definition and your understanding 
of the meaning of the term ‘subversive’ as that term is commonly used in public 
print today as applied to the activities of an individual, group of individuals, an 
association, organization or an institution in relation to the Government of the United 
States.” 

Another wants to know, “What steps, if any, have been or are being taken to pre- 
vent infiltration of your organization by subversive persons?” If the answer to that 
one is in the negative, “state whether you think it necessary or advisable to initiate 
procedures to prevent possible infiltration of subversives into your organization; 
and, if so, whether you intend to do so and the general routine of the intended 
procedures.” . 

Still another asks if the organization has given any funds to an individual or group 
that would be considered subversive as defined in the first question above. About 
individuals filling indicated positions in the organization, the questionnaire wants 
to know if an investigation was “made into his or her background and qualifications 
before he or she was elected, appointed, employed, or otherwise entrusted with his 
or her duties or responsibilities?” If so, state whether any person investigated had 
prior thereto any affiliations with communist front organizations. ° 

The instructions requested that the questionnaire be completed and returned in 
ten days. 

R. L. R. 
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Momo to Members: 


The ALA Executive Board met in Chicago on October 26-27. This was preceded on 
October 25 by a meeting of the Budget Committee which now consists of Presi- 
dent Downs, President-Elect Ludington, Treasurer Lindquist, plus the three 
members of the Council's Finance Committee, Mr. Stephen A. McCarthy, Chairman, 
Miss Lucile Nix, and Miss Pauline A. Seely. The following is a resume of im- 
portant action taken by the Executive Board. 


Approved a 1952-53 budget of $228,131 for general activities and voted the use 
of $10,000 from Surplus 1951-52 and $5,000 from endowment funds to help sup- 


port this amount. The Surplus for 1951-52 resulted from en increase in income 
over expenditures in 1951-52; the ceiling for expendituree having been set by 
the "known-income" figure for 1950-51. The budget of $22€,131 decreased by 
$5,000, the amount recommended by the Executive Secretary; in addition, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary was directed to make every effort to effect savings in the 
budget that would make unnecessary the authorized $5,000 withdrawal’ from: cap- 
ital. The approved budget will make additional staff possible in the Bulletin 
and in the Library, provide for the Directory as a perquisite in certain types 
of membership, continue the Washington Office and Special Membership ‘Promotion, 
provide fully for the Office of Associate Executive Secretary (the 1951-52 
budget included this for only the latter half of the year), and provide for 
various slight improvements throughout the budget. 


Studied the income from membership dues of ALA and the divisions during 1951- 

52 with a view to action on the Board's recommendation at Midwinter, 1952, 

that "...if ALA's income from this source (membership dues) is out of propor- 
tion to that of the divisions', the Executive Board would consider some method 
which would turn back part of this increased income to the divisions." 1951- 

52 was the first year during which all divisions were on tae "60-40" formula. 

In order to make comparisons, figures were drawn up showing the total amount 

the divisions would have received in 1950-51 if all had then been on the for- 
mula. Only ACRL was operating under the "60-40" formula in 1950-51. ‘This 
figure for 1950-51 set against actual allocations for 1951-52 shows that from 
the dues of allotting members, the divisions stood as follows: 1950-51, $58,537; 
1951-52, $74,259 ~ for an increase of $15,722. For ALA, tae balances remaining 
stood at $45,873, 1950-51; $68,414, 1951-52 — for an increase of $22,541. The 
percentage increase, 1951-52 over 1950-51 is 26.8% for the divisions and 49.1% 
for ALA. In 1950-51, if all divisions had been on the formula, the divisions 
would have received 56% and ALA 44% of the total amount paid by allotting members; 
in 1951-52, the divisions actually received 52% and ALA 48% of the dues paid by 
allotting members. The Board Voted: That in view of the fact that in 1951-52 
ALA received 48% and the divisions received 52% of the total dues of allotting 
members, this year no additional allotments be made to the divisions but that 
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the matter be studied by the Executive Board Subcommittee on ALA Divisional Fis- 
cal Relations with reference to future years. 


Accepted with thanks the recommendation of the Book Acquisitions Committee that 
the net income of approximately $5,200 produced by the Book Workshop at the New 
York Conference be turned over to ALA with the request that (1) this not be con- 
sidered as part of the Conference account; (2) it be assigned to the Executive 
Secretary for such general Association expenses as he deems necessary. By Ex- 
ecutive Board interpretation, this amount does not become a part of the General 
Funds ‘budget but a discretionary fund at the disposal of the Executive Secretary. 


Approved budgets for Publishing, The Booklist, American Heritage Project, Adult 
Education Activities in Public Libraries Project, and that of the Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom for the second year of the Field grant. 


Accepted & report from Douglas Bryant, Chairman of the International Relations 
Board, on the Copenhagen IFLA meeting and ratified the revised statutes of IFLA. 


VOTED that The Booklist be allowed to accept any kind of advertising but especially 
book advertising. 


anopored the proposal of the U.S. Department of State that ALA administer a grant 
of $10,000 to be used for purchasing certain translations, publications, reprints 
and performance rights, illustration and related services. 


Discussed with Dr. Wayne Reed, Assistant Commissioner, State and Local School 
Systems, U.S. Office of Education, matters relating to the future program and 
organizational place of the Service to Libraries Section. 


Considered future conference sites and reaffirmed that the selection of Miami 
Beach for 1954 is still tentative pending the working out of satisfactory arrange- 
ments and directed the Executive Secretary to proceed further investigation. 


Workshop for Library Association Leaders. When the former Presidents and Editors 
Round Table was discontinued by Council at the New York Conference, the group 
concerned felt that a Workshop for Library Association leaders should be estab- 
lished. The first such workshop will be held at the Midwinter 1953 Meeting. 
Gertrude Gscheidle, Chicago Public Library, accepted the chairmanship of a com- 
mittee to plan this first meeting and will open the workshop; Ruth Gregory, 
Milwaukee Public Library, became chairman of a local subcommittee to work on 
arrangements with the ALA Headquarters staff. The workshop will be at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Monday, February 2, 1953. The program now stands as follows: 
10:00 a.m., Widening Horizons for State and Regional Associations; 2:30 p.m., 
Common Responsibilities of ALA and State and Regional Associations to the Book. 
Full information, including speakers, will be announced shortly and sent to all 
the Associations. 


Droid SEAE 


David H. Clift 
November 17, 1952 Executive Secretary 


There must be a reason... 
WHY SO MANY TEACHERS, 
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30 VOLUMES 


-There are many good reasons why schools and 
libraries all over the country choose THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA as the most generally 
useful and coraprehensive reference work. The 
1952 set has heen acclaimed as the FINEST 
ENCYCLOPEDIA in AMERICANA’s 123-year history. 


it provides a ready answer to whatever the 
question... whether it be in Supersonics, Atomic 
Energy, Government, Medicine, Iran. It puts 
within your grasp, or those you teach, all the 
world’s knowledge. The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERI- 
CANA is a veritable gold mine’of hidden treasure 
for those who wish to seek it. 


It contains 3C volumes, 23,780 pages, 58,234 
articles. Includes digests of books, plays, operas 
and other valuable information not found in 
other encyclopedias. More than 9,000 photos, 
drawings, diagrams, graphs, maps, ete. Compre- 
hensive bibliographies. 


Easy to use, self-indexed for ready reference 
with 36,000 helpful cross references in text in 
addition to over 250,000 entries in the index 
volume, Since 1947 more than three-fourths of 
the text has been completely revised and reset. 


The volumes are attractively bound. Printed in 
glareless paper, readable type, subject index 
and readers guide, glossaries of new terms. 
Priced to fit school and library budgets. 


Free / Fill out and mail coupon today for a 
becutiful illustrated booklet. 


| THE AMERICANA CORPORATION, 


Mail this coupon for your capy of “America’s Reference Work''—a beau- 
tiful 36-page booklee chat describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in derail. 
No obligation of course, Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa- 
tional Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Nominating Commitice Report 


HE Nominating Committee submits the 
Tone candidates for the 1958 elec- 
tion of the American Library Association. 
The members of the committee are ex- 
tremely grateful for the many thoughtful 
suggestions submitted in response to an 
appeal made last spring. The members 
appreciate the spirit in which the nominees 
have assisted by indicatin T their willingness 
tọ stand for a particular o 

The attention of the membership i is called 
to Article III, Section 2 (b) of the Bylaws 
which reads: 


At the midwinter meeting any member of the 
Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more 
than two candidates for any office are made by 
the committee and by petitioners, the Council 
shall take a written ballot on the names pre- 
sented. The two names receiving the highest 
number of votes for any offices shall be the 

official candidates placed on the official ballot. 


The membership is further referred to 
Article III, Section 3 (b) which reads: 


The Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the oficial ballot other nominations filed 
with the executive secretary by petition of any 
one hundred members of the Association at 
least three months before the annual confer- 
ence, provided written consent of these nomi- 
nees shall have been filed with the executive 
secretary of the Association. 


A Constitutional Amendment has in- 
creased the term ‘of the treasurer to four 
years. Therefore, no candidate for that 
- office has been named. 


Nominations 


First VICE-PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT): 

L. Quincy Mumford, director, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio 

Francis R. St. John, chief librarian, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 


Laura Katherine Martin, associate profes- 


sor, Department of Library Science, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Margaret I. Rufsvold, director and associ- 


ate professor, Division of Library 


Science, Indiana University, Blooming- 


ton, 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Two vacancies to be filled for term 1953-57: 
One person to be elected from each bracket 
of two candidates. 


[Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Raynard Coe Swank, director, Stanford 
University Libraries, Stanford, Calif. 


Verner Warren Clapp, chief assistant li- 
brarian, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C, ` 

Charles F. Gosnell, librarian, State Library 
and assistant commissioner Education 
for Ls., Albany, N.Y. 


COUNCIL: 


One person to be elected from bracket of 
two candidates for term 1953-57. 


Edwin Castagna, city librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Long Beach, Calif. 

Arthur Hudson Parsons, Jr., librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Omaha, Neb. 


[Gertrude E. Gscheidle, librarian, Public 

| » Library, Chicago, TIl. 

Mary Carter Rice, librarian, Public Library, 
Austin, Tex. 


Richard E. Crouch, director & chief li- 
brarian, Public Library and Art Museum, 
London, Ont., Canada 

Lachlan F. MacRae, 
Scientific Infirmation Service, National 
Defense Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada 


E L. Foy, technical librarian, Ten- 
| 
L 
[ 


director, Defense 


nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Hooker, coordinator of Naval 
Libraries, U.S. Dept. of Navy, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Annabelle Koonce, library supervisor, State 
Dept. of Education, Jackson, Miss. 

Mrs. Lois T. Place, director, Dept. of School 
Libraries, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Arna Bontemps, librarian, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Joseph H. Reason, mano librarian, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


ALA Nominating Committee: Anne Eth- 
elyn Markley, Mildred .L. Nickel, Ste- 
phen A. McCarthy, Frederick H. Wag- 
man, Richard B. Sealock, chairman. 
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an Haan E dicato 
PROFILE!! 





“A Profile of Adah F. Whitcomb, Library Con- 
sultant in the American Educator family, comes 
close to being a capsule history of children’s 
library work in America. The training of Chil- 
dren’s Librarians was in its pioneering stage 
when she began her distinguished career in this 
field. 


“Our encyclopedias are designed to provide 
America’s young people with what mal need, 
and we naturally seek the best people in all phases 
of education to assist us in achieving that goal. 
In Miss Whitcomb, we know we have the best. 


“Adah Whitcomb has been Head of the ‘Thomas 
Hughes Room for Young People and Director 
of Training at the Chicago Public Library. She 
organized the. Ella Flagg Young Room for Teach- 
ers. She served as Supervisor of the Schools De- 
partment, directing the administration of all the 
libraries in Chicago’s public high schools, An 
author and broadcaster of children’s stories, she 


has long enjoyed a national reputation among . 


librarians, educators, parents~and the young 
folks themselves. 


“Miss Whitcomb says, ‘Retirement from my li- 
brary position simply means greater opportunity 
to enlarge my field of endeavor along the lines 
I most enjoy.” We are happy to provide her with 
this opportunity—to bring our young people into 
contact with concise, meaningful, and interest- 
ing reference books.” . 
James Poynton 


UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
e AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
e WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
e BOOK TRAILS AND JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO œ ILLINOIS 
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Brief letters wich names and address are 
welcome to this column. 


Current Research Projects 

May I suggest a worth-while activity for 
the consideration of ALA officers and mem- 
bers: the creation of a central clearing house 
for the listing of current research projects 
(indexes, bibliographies, histories, surveys, 
etc.) which are undertaken by librarians. 
This service would eliminate unnecessary 
duplication of effcrt and, under the auspices 
of ALA, would set an example for other 
progressive professions. 

This proposal has undoubtedly been ad- 
vanced before, but nothing, as far as I 
know, has been accomplished. May we 
have some discussion of means of imple- 
menting this idea? 

Morton Rosensrock, reference.division 
Brooklyn College Library 


Consensus of Opinion 


I am writing with reference to Mr. Donald 
Wing’s comment on the phrase. “consensus 
of opinion.” [ALA Bulletin, October 1952, 
p. 288] j 

Webster's unakridged states: ; 

“The expression consensus of opinion, al- 

though objected to by some, is now 

generally accepted as in good use.” 
ALEX LADENSON, assistant librarian 
Chicago Public Library 


Note criticism of Donold [sic] G. Wing, 
page 288 of the October issue of the ALA 
Buttetin. [sic] Also note this quotation 
from Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 1951 
edition. “The expression consensus of opin- 
ion, although objected to by some, is now 
generally accepted as in good use.” 
` We have heard a lot of talk about librar- 
ies being musty and librarians being old- 
fashioned, etc. Do we need to uphold that 
opinion by banning expressions which are 
now in good use? 

' Lois J. Waken, librarian 
Pacific Union College 
Angwin, California 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Will the person from Alabama who wrote 
likewise please let us know his name? His 


final comment: “Not good enough for Yale, 
ehP”—Ed. 


News Release 


Just had to laugh with you about Salmon 
on Fishing, cf, ALA Bulletin Oct. ’52 p. 312. ust as the works 
And you hadn’t heard about: of the masters 
Bull, Sleeter are the lifeblood 
Meat for the Table, 1st ed. 
McGraw, 1951 
KATHERINE D1EnL, librarian 


of library science— 
so Sjöström 


Texas Lutheran College NEW LIFE Library Furniture ` 
plays a vital role 


. Thank you for sending the tear-sheet. in the modern library. 
I think I should have been born into the 
family of the Hogantoglers. 

... and Mr. Hunter, too, who has a book 


Discerning librarians, 
architects, and educators 


; ; 7 i NEW LIFE 
coming out this autumn on guess what. alike prefer NE 
RICHARD SALMON because its modern design 
305 E. 45th St. N.Y. , combines beauty ang grace 
with sturdy construction 
Goods and Gadgets and functional efficiency 
: . to provide for 
Icertainly liked the new section GOODS a oes 
and GADGETS in the October issue of the today $ n nes 
Bulletin. Seems to me that this fills quite and tomorrow’s requirements. 


a need; at least it answered a question or 


two for me on screens for Film Projection. ‘aut S/OSTROM COMPANY « 


Keep it going—please. i 
Ruru D. Harais, librarian ARAN 
Hastings College 


TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. ` 
Established 1893 


Last Place 


I am glad to see that you are making an 
effort to improve the ALA Bulletin. For a 
long time I have not cared much about 
reading the Bulletin and it has taken last 
place in the list of library periodicals I have 
read. Something was certainly needed. 

I believe that all scholarly articles should For complete informa- 
be published in other library periodicals. tion on NEW LIFE Library 
I think the Bulletin should be reserved for Furniture, write for 
_ short, newsy, and informative articles and == „Catalog 1-50. 

news items of general interest. 

I believe you are making a start in the 
right direction and I wish you luck. You 
certainly have a thankless job ahead of you. 

Downa.p E. THompeson, director of libraries 

Mississippi State College 
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Who Confers? 

Bob Franklin’s article on conference 
going that appeared in the October Bulletin 
is sensible and timely. Many of us have 
been thinking along the same lines, but 
Franklin has put his ideas down in a pro- 
vocative and helpful way. He has done the 
job so well that I cannot help but believe 
that the quality of ALA conferences is 
bound to improve as a result. © 

. Rates T. EsrerQuest, director 
Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chicago 


Undemocratic? 

Your recent innovation of a column, “Free 
for All” in the ALA Bulletin has interested 
me very much. Here is an indication that 
officials of ALA do care what the member- 
ship thinks, and wants to givé them a chance 
to express themselves, The only impression 
that I had before was that they were in- 
different if you were a member of what the 
Board on Personnel Administration classifies 
as the first three grades. 

Robert Franklin has written an excellent 
article on ALA conferencés in the latest 
Bulletin [October, 1952]:. As these con- 
ferences. are where the great majority of 
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librarians have their only contact with ALA 
this is where the best impression should be 
made. But the conferences only accent the 
weaknesses of the organization, the feeling 
that there is no sense of belonging, and 
because of that, no sense of responsibility 
on the part of many members. Mr. Franklin 
has correctly spotted many of the troubles 
with the conventions and I would like to see 
many of his suggestions tried, but he missed 
the fact that a few hundred librarians make 
the policy decisions and govern the ALA. 
While we as librarians are being urged to 
take part in the American Heritage program, 
our own organizetion is as undemocratic 


‘as many of the political and special in- 


terest groups which we attack. One basic 
example is the arckaic way in which we elect 
a president of the ALA. Certainly the as- 
sociation has in zhe recent past gone to 
the revolutionary extent ‘of allowing us to 
choose between two candidates. But how 
are these two candidates selected? By a 
nominating committee which is appointed 
by the hierarchy in power, and thus stay in 
power. The answer is to have either the 
nominating committee elected by the mem- 
bership or nominations directly from the 





MIDWINTER MEETING 


1953 ALA Midwinter Meeting will be 
held in Chicago, February 3-7 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, 5300: Sheridan Road. 

Meetings of the Council are scheduled 
for Tuesday afternoon February 8 and Fri- 
day morning February 6. Sessions of the 
Executive Board will be held on Monday 
February 2 and on Friday afternoon Feb- 
ruary 6. A meeting of the Executive Board 
with division officers is 
Wednesday morning February 4. 

Edgewater Beach Hotel rates for the 
meeting are as follows: 

Single rooms, $4.90, $6.00, $7.00, $8.50 
and $9.50. 

Double rooms (double or twin beds), 
$8.50, $9.50. 

Sun parlor 
$27.00. 

Small suites, $15.00, $17.00, $20.00, 
$22.00. 7 

Family units, $17.00, $19.00. 

Arrangements have been made at other 


$20.00, $23.00, 


suites, 


scheduled for. 


hotels in the area to provide additional 
accommodations for 150-200 persons. 
These hotels and rates are: 

Sovereign Hotel, 6200 N. Kenmore Ave. 
Single rooms, $6.00, twin bedded rooms, 
$8.00. 

Sheridan-Plaza, 4605 N. Sheridan Rd. 
Single rooms, $3.50-$7.00, double twin 
bedded rooms, $7.50-$10.00. 

All advance information on the program 
which was made available by November 24 
will be carried in the January ALA Bulletin. 
Program informat:on for the Official Pro- 
gram should be sent to the ALA office in 
Chicago, marked for the attention of Cora M. 
Beatty. 


The Index to Volume 46-1952 of 
the ALA Bulletin will appear in the 


January or February issue. 
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membership. And speaking of votes for the 
president, just what percentage of the whole 
membership has bothered to vote in the past 
elections? The percentage is just about 
as sorry as that of our national elections. 
And we have a ballot furnished so that we 
can vote without ever leaving the office. 

The reason for this apathy on the part of 
the membership is that they do not care 
because (like the voter in the presidential 
election) they do not feel that their vote 
carries any weight. The people responsible 
for this indifference are the few hundred 
ruling librarians; they have not made the 
less important librarians feel that they are 
just as needed or that what they think is 
important. 

The answer to all this is difficult. Like 
all moral decisions it must come from within 
the person, despite outside pressure and 
facts. No person is going to admit that he 
is undemocratic; he will respond with un- 
told numbers of examples of his good nature 
and proof that his staff is treated with a 
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fatherly affection which marks him as a 
modern administrator. Neither will he ad- 
mit that as a member of ALA Council, as 
a committee chairman, or any other office 
that he does a single thing that is not for 
the best interests of all.... 
Epwarp G. LINKHART, librarian 
Logan County (Ohio) District Library 


1. ALA election returns 1952: 16,046 bal- 
lots mailed, 7456 ballots cast. 

2. The ALA Constitution makes provision 
for additional nominations by members 
of Council and by the membership, See 
page 432 this issue.—Ed. 


Facts from HQ 


Approximately 80,000 PAYMENTS 
are handled by ALA’s Accounting Di- 
vision in one year. 

—Leo Weins, Chief Accountant 





This Electric-Automatic Machine Modernizes Your 
Book Charging for Less than *1.00 a Week! 














reduced, public good will enhanced. 


Write for descriptive folder and prices. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





@ You can lease a Gaylord 
Electric Book Charging 
Machine for only $50.00 
a year. In return, you 
are guaranteed accu- 
racy — speed — neatness. 
Both you and the bor- 
rower obtain an accu- 
rate printed record at 

‘ the time of charging. 
No figures to copy, no chance of error. Snag files are 


Some Most Recent Charging 
Machine Installations: 









Roosevelt Branch, Euclid 

Public Library, Euclid, Ohio 
Virginia State College, 

Petersburg, Virginia 
Drew University Library, 

Madison, New Jersey 
Public Library, 

Hinsdale, Illinois 
Bryant Library, 

Roslyn, New York 
Otis Library, 

Norwich, Connecticut 
North Carolina College 

of Durham, 

Durham, North Carolina 
Public Library, 

Santa Barbara, California 
Public Library, Boise, Idaho 
Public Library, i 
Richland, Washington 
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Materials and equipment mentioned in 
this column are selected on the basis of gen- 
eral library interest. No test or endorsement 
of any product is implied. Inquiries for 
detailed descriptions of products should be 
addressed to the company concerned. 


SoundScriber will make TRANSCRIPTIONS 
of staff conferences, long distance phone 
calls, interviews, or any verbal communica- 
tions, a simple matter. Unbreakable discs, 
economy, and portability are featured. See 
your local SoundScriber représentative, or 
write to SoundScriber Corp., 146 Munson 
St., New Haven 4, Conn. 

Makers of rigid and flexible TRANSPARENT 
BinpErs, The Marador Corporation, has 
moved to 1722 Glendale Boul., Los Angeles 
26, Calif., where enlarged facilities will offer 
librarians a choice of binders and immediate 
service. 

A new 6-drawer STEREO CABINET, with a 
total capacity of 450 glass or 900 ready- 


Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There’s no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 
















They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to:reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all ona 3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren = MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park; Illinois 


NII S TARDY 


“REG. APPLIED FOR” 


mounts is being produced for only $24.95. 
Stereo viewers, binders, and files are also 
produced by Brumberger Sales Corp., 34 
Thirty-fourth St., Erooklyn, N.Y. 

Victor announces a 16mm Sound MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTOR that incorporates all of 
the famous Victor features, plus a low 
price and easy portability. Model 60-4 
features a full-fidelity amplifier, with facility 
for use as a public address unit; capacity is 
conference size to several hundred. Write: 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa. 

MICROFILMED PERIODICALS provide a sol- 
ution to the problem of periodical storage 
in libraries. University Microfilms lists more 
than 800 periodicels that are available on 
microfilm. They recommend KODAGRAPH 
for use as a microfilm reader, and also 
distribute the valuable PROJECTED BOOKS 
materials. For furzher information write to 
University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


-Too busy to find time for a 
public relations program? 


Let us do it for you! 


We plan the projects—complete to the 
smallest detail 

2 You make the contacts with suggested persons 
and groups in vour community 

3 We prepare .the materials—posters, folders, 
releases, scripts 


A You deliver thera to your public 


; Marie L Loizeaux New York 
“We” are < Mildred Bruder Buchanan Chicago 
Miriam E. McNally Denver 


We are experienced librarians who have joined 
forces to serve as your public relations staff at an 
unbelievably low cost. 


May we tell you about our plans to help you? 
Just drop us a card at: 


Public Relations 
Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 





A Practical Service 
for Busy Librerians’”’ 
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DispLays become simple, fun, and effec- 
tive when you use the new Peg-Board Dis- 
player. It’s a versatile background for ma- 
terials that will enable you to feature new 


books at a moment’s notice. Either Demco - 


or Gaylord can supply them to you. 

Gaylord Bros., of Syracuse warns librar- 
ians that Macic-MEND will freeze and lose its 
adhesive properties. If you haven't ordered 
your winter supply of Magic-Mend, better 
hold off until warm weather. Note: Were 
told this does not apply to the California 
Gaylord branch! 

Ditto GELATINE DUPLICATORS make your 
public relations work easy. You can turn 
out lists, announcements, or what have you 
in four colors at one operation. Write to 
Ditto, Inc., Harrison at Oakley, Chicago 12 
for more information. 

Your Public relations program is also 
aided by the availability of Posrens for 
display on outside bulletin boards, and in 


` public locations. Libri-Posters are available. 


from Bro-Dart, 59 E. Alpine Street, Newark, 
N.J. Posters and Boox tists are also avail- 
able from Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, 
Mich. . 

If you want something simple, yet full of 
important tips on SOUND MOVIES, write to 
Bell & Howell, 7100 McCormick Road, Chi- 
cago 45, for Tips on making your own mag- 
netic sound movies. While you're doing 
that, ask, too, for information about their 
new low-priced Filmosound 202, a valuable 
16mm asset to forward-looking libraries. 

High fidelity reproduction is furnished by 
a new PORTABLE TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER 
produced by Califone Corp., Hollywood 38, 
Calif. It features separate tone controls, 8 
inch heavy duty speaker, microphone input 
with separate mixer control, and low price. 
Weighing just 16 pounds, it plays all records 
up to 16 inches and accommodates an audi- 
ence of 500 with minimum distortion. 

BOOK MAINTENANCE decreases when new 
plastic preparations are used for repair or 
protection. Available under various trade 
names from leading library supply compan- 
ies. 


NEW CATALOGS 


Sound Fitms and Fum. stripes are listed 
in two catalogs published by Young America 
Films, 18 E. 41st Street, New York 17, 
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A listing of 2,000 Fims, indexing evalua- 
tion cards which give virtually all information 
about the films, including evaluations by 
librarians is published by Educational Film 
Library Association, Inc., Suite 1000, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19. The 3 x 5 evalua- 
tion cards are 5¢ each, 3¢ for two or more 


‘ordered at one time for the same film. Copies 


of the index are 30¢. 

Readers of the November “New Catalogs” 
section may have been ‘puzzled by the im- 
plied connection between the McBee Com- 
pany and the Califone Corporation. No 
connection was intended; the McBee Com- 
pany produces the well-known McBee Key- 
sort system, and the Califone Corporation 
manufactures sound equipment. 


PROMOTION TIPS 


The Library of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
is putting to good use the 35¢ paper-bound 
bock, GOOD READING, published by the 
New American Library. As a part of their 
permanent collection, Pratt Institute has 
gathered together the books listed -in the 
bibliography, ‘and displayed them with a 
large sign, GOOD READING. Hanging on 
a ribbon from the shelves is a copy of GOOD 
READING itself for easy reference. 


By the Way... 


The thing that puzzles us most about 
television is how a picture traveling at 
186,812 miles a second can abruptly stop 
on the TV screen without splattering. 
Doesnt it? 

From the Chicago Sun-Times 


— Your German Agent 
OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


mow only 


WIESBADEN 


6a Beethovenstrasse 









Eighty years Library Service 


1872 1952 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


At the 1952 Midwinter Meeting, it was 
the considered opinion of the Junior Mem- 
bers Roundtable that a variety of library 
experiences is a necessary part of profes- 
sional growth. Action was taken, therefore, 
to establish a Placement Service both for the 
benefit of the ‘group and as an incentive to 
new members. The move was made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Missouri Library 
Association and the cooperation of the Mis- 
souri Chapter of Junior Members. 

The first issue of the Placement Bulletin 
was distributed in March as a part of the 
Junior Members Newsletter, with six librari- 
ans indicating their support of the project 
by contributing a total of ten advertise- 
ments to launch the service. 

The Placement Service has been es- 
tablished as follows. Libraries with a posi- 
tion vacancy submit a job description. There 
is no fee for this service. These data are col- 
lected, published and distributed to all 
Junior Members and a number of the larger 
libraries in the country. The several state 
chapters are responsible for distributing the 
publication to their memberships, while the 
Roundtable handles the distribution to sub- 
scribers, advertisers and Juniors who are not 
members of a state chapter. 

The objectives of the Junior Members 
Roundtable are fourfold. As defined by the 
constitution, adopted at the ALA Boston 
Conference, 1941, they are: to orient young 
librarians in the profession at the local, state 
and national level; to foster their professional 
activities and thereby develop a greater feel- 
ing of responsibility for the advancement of 
librarianship; to plan programs and activi- 
ties of special interest to young librarians; 


and to recruit for the profession by making 
prospective libraricns aware of the scope 
and potentialities of the field. It is through 
these activities and the opportunity to work 
with fellow librarians that the Juniors de- 
velop that sense of belonging which adds to 
the pleasure of one’s work. 

In addition to the Newsletter and the 
Placement Bulletin, the Roundtable offers its 
members many other benefits: state and na- 
tional meetings tailored to meet the interests 
of the younger librarians; the opportunity 
to work with other members on professional 
projects; and the advantages that such con- 
tacts can give in professional advancement. 
A perusal of old JM membership rolls re- 
veals that the more active Juniors of the past 
have now assumed positions of responsibility 
in the field. With the increasing numbers 
of young people entering the profession and 
their natural desire to take an active interest 


‘in their work, there is littl doubt that the 


Junior Members Roundtable will again as- 
sume its rightful place in the library picture. 

The most concerted effort at statewide 
recruiting is now being made in Iowa, with 
Miss Dorothy Stewart of the Scott County 
Library, Eldridge, serving as chairman of 
that newly organized group. Membership, 
however, is open to all young people less 
than 35 years of age who are interested in 
librarianship. The annual dues of fifty cents 


. a year entitle the new member to the News- 


letter, Placement Bulletin and participation 
in all other Junior Members activities. All 
dues should be sent to the national treasurer, 
James M. Hillard, Curtis Memorial Library, 
Meriden, Conn. 


For the Children’s Hour 


The story of Rudolph in a full color filmstrip is now available fcr use in Christmas story 
hours where the real meaning behind the story—that of patience, tolerance, forgiveness 
and cooperation can be explained to all. A manual, which accompanies each strip, in- 
cludes the complete copyrighted poem by Robert L. May. The fimstrip can also be used 
with the RCA Victor (Paul Wing) recording of the Rudolph story. $6, SVA, 1845 Diver- 


sey Parkway, Chicago 14. 


For the Record | 


ALA Executive Board 


Correspondence Votes 


The following correspondence votes were 
approved by the Executive Board and con- 
firmed at its October meeting. The date indi- 
cated is the date of the letter to the Executive 
Board. : 


Standing Orders for Institutional Members. 
August 5, 1952. 
Voted, That the Executive Board interprets 
the bylaw .on membership dues and per- 
quisites for Institutional Members (Article I, 
Sec. 2-1) as not limiting 10% discount on 
Standing Orders to Institutional members. 


Expanded Proposal for a Joint ALA-AEA Adult 
Education Resources Center. September 26, 
1952. 
Voted, That the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association approve the 
interim action of the Executive Secretary 
relating to the proposal for a joint ALA- 


Voted, That the Executive Board of the 
‘American Library Association approve in 
principle the proposal for an ALA-AEA 
Adult Education Resources Center and 
Authorize the Executive Secretary to proceed 
with AEA in seeking a foundation grant 
and in the further joint development and 
establishment of the Resources Center. 


Election of Endowment Trustee. 
1952. 
Voted, That Guy E. Reed be reelected a 
trustee of the endowment funds for a term 
of three years. 


August ð, 


Approval of Continuing Members 


By previous action of the Executive Board, 
and in accordance with Article I, Section 1 
(i) of the Bylaws, designated members were 
made continuing members without further 


AEA Adult. Education Resources Center. payment of dues. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ALA COMMITTEES REQUESTED 


The effectiveness of an organization as large as the American Library Association de- 
pends upon the intelligent and devoted work of its many boards and committees. Some 
300 members of the association serve on boards and committees of the association. Many 
others make their contributions to library progress through committees of divisions and 
round tables. 

A principal responsibility of the president-elect is to serve as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Committee Appointments which is responsible for appointments to the overall 
boards and committees of the ALA. At its June 1953 meeting the Executive Board will 
vote on recommendations. As it is impossible to know all the members of the association, 
advice and help of the membership is essential. | 

Will you kindly make your suggestions for specific assignments and/or names of ALA 
members who are potentially good committee members known to me or to any member 
of the Advisory Committee by March 15? . 

Advisory Committee members are: Major Robert Severance, Mary Lee Keath, David J. 
Haykin, Lorna Swofford, Eleanor Kidder, William H. Carlson, Ruth Rutzen, Daniel Hagelin. 

' Fiora B. Lupincton, chairman 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


_ WOMAN, 55, B.A.; B.L.S., wants reference, 
public relations or editorial work where head 
counts more than heels. Social Security pre- 
ferred. Seven years pub. lib. exp. B 485. 

CATALOGER, B.S., B.S. in L.S. and M.S. in 
Education, 20 years’ experience in school central 
cataloging desires library school summer teach- 
ing position of classification and cataloging of 
school library books and audio-visual materials. 
B 486. 

MAN, 27, vet, energetic, imaginative. B.S. 
in soc. sci., L.L.B. (member of bar), M.S. in 
L.S. desires position with public or university 
lib. doing admin. or pub. rel. work. Available 
Feb. ’58. B 487. 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN, B.A., M.S., mature, 
desires headship or administrative assistantship. 
Special experience and interest acquisitions 
area. B 488. 


—_— 


Positions Open 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN for branch 
library positions. Opportunity to use initiative 
and imagination in developing programs. De- 
gree from accredited library school required. 
Beginning salary $3180 to. $3660 depending 
on experience. Annual increments to $4140 
- in non-supervisory positions. One month vaca- 
tion, cumulative sick leave. Write to Personnel 
Supervisor, CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

REFERENCE POSITIONS: An opportunity 
for stimulating work with excellent collections 
in the following subject fields~Business In- 
formation, Periodicals, Sociology and Tech- 
nology. Degree from accredited library school 
required. Beginning salary $3180 to $3660 
depending on experience. Annual increments 
to $4140 in non-supervisory positions. One 
month vacation, cumulative sick leave. Write 
to Personnel Supervisor, CLEVELAND PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

OPENING FOR CATALOG ASSISTANT, 
Pacific Northwest university library. Begin- 
ning salary up to $3660 depending upon train- 
ing and experience. Good working conditions, 
forty-hour week, one month vacation. B 479. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with L.S. de- 
gree for public library in northern New Jersey 
suburban community. 5 day, 37% hour week, 
vacation, sick leave, and retirement plan. Civil 
Service, salary range $3000 to $3600, plus 


bonus. West Orange Public Library, West 
Orange, N.J. 

CIRCULATION HEAD, library school, ex- 
perienced in supervision, work with public. 
Salary in $4000 range. 5 days, 39 hour week, 
4 week vacation. Social security, contributory 
ALA Retirement (optional). Apply: Librarian, 
Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Reference and Circulating Librarian in vil- 
lage 40 minutes from N.Y.C. Five-day wk.; 
professional vacation four weeks; sick leave; 
State Retirement Plan. B 480. 

WANTED: Assistent school librarian to be 
in charge of bookmobile giving service to 
elementary schools. Knowledge of children’s 
books essential. Lucas County Library, Mau- 
mee, Ohio. 

ART MUSEUM LIBRARY in Midwest needs 
reference Assistant. Knowledge of art history, 
library degree and reading ability in foreign 
language required. Salary $2800-$3000. B 
489. 

CATALOGER—suburban Chicago library. 
Two-thirds time ¢ataloging, one-third loan- 
reference work. $360) beginning salary for one 
holding L.S. degree or equivalent experience. 
Five day week, one month vacation, sick bene- 
fit, excellent retirement plan. Winnetka (Illi- 
nois) Public Library. 

CATALOGER: Santa Barbara College, Uni- 
versity of California. Beginning professional 
level, Graduate library school degree required. 
Apply: Librarian. { 

Bookmobile Librarian to operate county serv- 
ice, work with children and adults, book selec- 
tion, schedules. New Gerstenslager bookmobile, 
driver, and clerk provided. Salary $3080- 
$3680, five day week, month vacation, cumu- 
lative sick leave, retirement. B 490. 

HEAD CATALOGER for midwest city of 
69,000 pop. 3 agencies. Book budget $15,000. 
One assistant, 2 part time workers provided. 
40 hr. 5 day week. 4 wks. vacation. Sick 
leave and retirement. Salary $3580. Experi- 
ence necessary. B 491. 

PUBLICATIONS EDITOR AND FILM LI- 
BRARIAN. Interesting and unusual position. 
Beginning salary $8600 and up depending on 
qualifications. Send for information sheet. 
Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis. 

WERE NOT BRAGGING, but WE ARE 
one of the best library towns in Indiana. We 
need a Bookmobile Likrarian with L.S. degree 
and ability to drive. Good position in friendly, 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a lime; minimum $1.50, Rates for 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 
Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions, 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 
Payments should not be 
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pleasant city. Liberal vacation and sick leave, 
retirement, 5 day week. Opportunity for book 
selection and readers’ advisory work. Salary 
$3120-$3420 depending on qualifications. Ap- 
ply: Elkhart Public Library, Elkhart, Indiana. 

CITY LIBRARIAN, ea a salary 
$6000-7500, depending on qualifications. Write 
for information sheet. Racine Public Library, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

LIBRARIAN (PROCESSING DIVISION)— 
SALARY $6940-7740. DESCRIPTION: De- 
termines processing policies and plans and co- 
ordinates the acquisition, cataloging, classifica- 
tion, purchasing, preparation and binding of the 
materials added to the Library’s collections. 
QUALIFICATIONS: A bachelor’s os ae and 
library science degree from an accredited col- 
lege or university and five years of recent pro- 
fessional library experience on an administrative 
level in processing fields including work in cata- 
loging and classification. Write to the Person- 
nel Dept., Rm. 127, City Hall, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. for additional information. - 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (PROCESSING 
DIVISION)—SALARY RANGE $5860-6460. 
DESCRIPTION: Under general supervision, 
outlines the work of the Processing Division, 
assigns areas of responsibility, assists in the 
establishment of policy in matters relative to 
cataloging and classification, and performs re- 
lated work as required. QUALIFICATIONS: 
A bachelor’s degree and library science degree 
from an accredited college or university and 
five years of recent cataloging experience, three 
years of which shall have been on an adminis- 
trative level. Write to the Personnel Dept., 
Rm. 127, City Hall, Philadelphia 7, Pa. for 
additional information. 

LIBRARIAN (CHILDREN’S DIVISION)— 
SALARY $6940-7740. DESCRIPTION: Di- 
rects the development of children’s book col- 
lections, staff and services; coordinates all chil- 
dren’s work activities and integrates them with 
the work of the entire library. QUALIFICA- 
TIONS: A bachelor’s degree and library science 
degree from an accredited college or university 
and five years of recent professional library 
work, three years of which shall have been on 
an administrative level in children’s library 
work, Write to the Personnel Dept., Rm. 127, 
City Hall, Philadelphia 7, Pa. for additional 
information. 

LIBRARIAN V.—SALARY $7450-8325, DE- 
SCRIPTION: Administers the Central Library 
Reference and Circulation Division of the 
Philadelphia Free Library, QUALIFICA- 
TIONS: A bachelor’s degree and a library 
science degree from an accredited college or 
university plus six years of successful adminis- 
trative experience, three of which shall have 
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been in a library organized with subject de- 
partments, Write to the Personnel Dept., Rm. 
127, City Hall, Philadelphia 7, Pa. for additional 
information. 

LIBRARIAN (ADULT DIVISION )—SAL- 
ARY $6940-7740. DESCRIPTION: Maintains 
and develops the adult book collections of the 
Free Library System. QUALIFICATIONS: A 
bachelor’s degree and a library science degree 
from an accredited college or university plus 
five years of recent professional library experi- 
ence on an administrative level. Write to the 
Personnel Dept., Rm. 127, City Hall, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. for additional information. 


Facts from HQ 
In twelve months ALA Central Files 
filed 119,053 ITEMS. Top months for 
new items were March, August and 


December, each with more than 
10,000. 
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sity. Scheduled for January, 1953, it will index 545 Anthologies. 
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ALA Officers, 1952-53 


President 


Robert Bingham Downs, director, University of 
Ilinois Library and Library School, Urbana 


President-Elect and First Vice-President 


Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke College: 
Library, South Hadley, Mass. 


Second Vice-President 


Lucile M. Morsch, chief Descriptive Cataloging 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Retiring President 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing 18 


= 


Treasurer 

Raymond C. Lindquist, Cuyahoga County Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

Executive Board 


The president, vice-presidents, retiring presi- 
dent, treasurer and eight other members as 
follows: 


Sarah Lewis Jones, Division of Textbook and 


Library Service, Stete Department of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta 8, Gzorgia (1953) 

Francis R. St. John, Public Library, Brooklyn 
17, New York (1953) 

Thomas Porro, Porro Laboratories, 718 Medical 
Arts Building, Tacoma 2, Washington (1954) 

Maurice Tauber, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York 17 (1954) 

Donald Coney, University of California Library, 
Berkeley 4 (1955) 

Mildred Sandoe, persoanel director, Public Li- 
brary, Cincinnati, Ohio (1955) 

Mae Graham, supervisor School and Children’s 
Libraries, Library Extension Division, State 
Department of Education, Baltimore, Md. 
(1956) 

Eugene H. Wilson, director, University of Colo- 

\rado Libraries, Boulder. (1956) 


Executive Secretary 


David H. Clift, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois 


Trustees of Endowment Funds 


Edwin C. Austin, Chicago, Ill. (1953) 
Howell W. Murray, Chicago, Il. (1954) 
Guy E. Reed, Chicago, Ill. (1955) 


ALA Headquarters Staf 


E E Secretary’s Office . 

David H. Clift, Executive Secretary; Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, Associate Executive 
Secretary; Mrs. Miriam L. Hornback, Secre- 
tary to Mr. Clift; Len Arnold, Public Rela- 
tions Consultant; Mildred L. Batchelder, 
Special Assistant to the Executive Secretary 
on Special Membership Promotion 


Administrative Services Department 


Leo M. Weins, Comptroller and Chief; Malcolm 
D. Harbridge, Chief Accountant 


Adult Education Activities in Libraries 
Survey Project 


Mrs. Helen H. Lyman, Director 


ALA Washington Office 

Julia Bennett, Director, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington 3, D.C. 

American Association of School Librarians 

Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo, Executive 
Secretary 

American Heritage Project 


Jack Spear, Director 
Margaret E. Monroe, Assistant to the Director 


Ida Goshkin, Director of Training 

R. E. Dooley, Assistant to the Director of 
Training 

Hannah Hunt, Young Feople’s Specialist 


Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 


Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary 


Bulletin 

Ransom L. Richardson, Editor 

Mari Sabusawa, Assistaat Editor 

A. L. Remley, Advertising and Business Man- 
ager 

Office of Education for Librarianship | 

Anita M. Hostetter, Chief arid Secretary to the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 


Library 
Helen Thornton Geer, Librarian 
Shirley L. Kohn, Assistant to the Librarian 


Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People 


Mildred L. Batchelder, Executive Secretary 


Membership Services Department 
Cora M. Beatty, Chief 
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ALA COUNCIL 


Office of Personnel Administration 

Hazel B. Timmerman, Chief and Executive 
Assistant to the Board on Personnel Admin- 
istration 

Public Libraries Division 

S. Janice Kee, Executive Secretary 


Publishing Department 


Mrs. Pauline J. Love, Chief and Secretary to 
the Editorial Committee; Samray Smith, Edi- 
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tor of Publications; Mrs. Lolajean Dennis, 
Production Manager; Earle R. Steinmetz, 
Sales and Advertising Assistant; Edith E. 
Estabrooks, Assistant to the Chief; Elizabeth J. 
Redmond, Assistant to the Chief 


BOOKLIST 


Edna V. Vanek, Editor; Helen E. Kinsey, 
Assistant in Charge of Children’s Books; 
Mrs. Irene Gullette, Assistant in Charge 
of Young People’s Books; Eloise Lightfoot, 
Assistant; Charles F. Moritz, Assistant 


Council of the American Library 
Association, 1952-53 


The year following a name is the date of 
expiration of term of office. The Council year 
is the conference year. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


Ayrault, Margaret Webster, Room 450 Execu- 
tive Office Building, 17th & Pennsylvania 
Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. (1954) 

Charles, Dorothy, 240 E. Palisade Ave., Engle- 
wood, N.J. (1955) 

Clapp, Verner W., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (1955) 

Cromwell, Frederick, American Embassy, Ma- 
drid, Spain (1956) 

Dafoe, Elizabeth, University of Manitoba Li- 
brary, Winnipeg, Man. (1954) 

Day, Nancy Jane, Library Services, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbia, S.C. 
(1953) 

Farrington, Anne H., State Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison, Wis. (1956) 

Galvin, Hoyt, Public Library, Charlotte, N.C. 
(1955) 

Gershevsky, Mrs. Ruth Hale, 9400 S.E. 33rd, 
Mercer Island, Wash. (1953) 

Lee, Mrs. Mollie Huston, Harrison Public Li- 
brary, Raleigh, N.C, (1954) 

Lefevre, Alice Louise, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo (1956) 

McCarthy, Stephen A., Cornell University Li- 

_ brary, Ithaca, N.Y. (1953) 

Markley, Anne Ethelyn, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley 4 (1955) 

‘Mohrhardt, Charles M., Public Library, De- 
troit 2, Mich. (19537 

Powell, Benjamin Edward, Duke University Li- 
brary, Durham, N.C. (1954) 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles Library, Los Angeles 
(1953) 


Rollins, Mrs. Charlemae, 4627 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill. (1955) - 

Rowe, Howard M., Public Library, Tacoma, 
Wash. (1956) 

Russell, Harold G., University of Minnesota 
Library, Minneapolis (1954) 

Seely, Pauline A., Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
(1955) 

Silverthorn, Mary E., University of Toronto 
Library School, Toronto, Ont. (1953) 

Sing, Marjorie Bruce, Public Library, Van- 

' couver, B.C. (1956) 

Smith, Sidney Butler, University of Vermont 
Libraries, Burlington (1956) 

Tyler, Mrs. Ruth Vine, Salt Lake County Free 
Public Library, Midvale, Utah (1954) 


Elected by Chapters 


State, regional, and, provincial associations 
which are chapters shall elect one Councilor 
for the first 50 ALA members or less and one 
additional Councilor for each 250 ALA mem- 
bers in excess of 50. (In the interval before 
formal redesignation as chapters under the 
By-laws as revised July, 1952.) (When no 
year follows the name, appointment is tempo- 
rary. ‘When the year 1952 follows the name, 
the Councilor’s successor has not been elected.) 


Alabama Library Association: 


Hoole, W. Stanley, University of Alabama 
Libraries, University (1953) 


Arizona Library Association: 


James, Gertrude, Phoenix Elementary Schools, 
Phoenix (1955) 


Arkansas Library Association: ; 


Neal, Mrs. Frances P., State Library Com- 
mission, Little Rock (19538) 
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British Columbia Library Association: 


Harlow, Neal, University of British Columbia 
Library, Vancouver (1956) 


California Library Association: 

' Coman, Edwin, Jr., University of California 
Library, Riverside (1953) 

Markley, Anne Ethelyn, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley (1955) 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, U.C.L.A. Library, 
Los Angeles (1954) 


California School Library Association: 


Williams, Elizabeth O., Board of Education, 
1205 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. (1956) 


Colorado Library Association: 
Eastlick, John, Public Library, Denver (1955) 


Connecticut Library Association: 

Thompson, Alice, State Teachers College Li- 
brary, New Haven (1953) 

° Alternate: Kristoffersen, Magnus K., Pub- 
lic Library, Hartford 


Delaware Library Association: 


Field, Mrs. Carolyn Wicker, New Castle 
County ‘Library, Wilmington (1953) 


District of Columbia Library Association: 

Kortendick, Rev. James J., Department of 
Library Science, Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca (1954) 

Morsch, Lucile M., Library of Congress 
(1956) 

Steinbarger, Mrs. Helen T., Public Library 
of the District of Columbia (1958) 


Florida Library Association: 

Marron, Joseph F., Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville (1955) 
Florida State Library Association: 


Georgia Library Association: 
Nix, Lucile, 92 Mitchell St., 

3 (1955) 

Hawaii Library. Association: 
Jackson; Mrs. Mabel K., Library of Hawaii, 

Honolulu (1954) 

Idaho Library Association: 

- Oboler, Eli M., State College Library, Poca- 

tello (1955) 

Illinois Association of School Librarians: 


Crawford, Lura E., Township High School 
rae Oak Park (1958) 


S.W., Atlanta 


ALA BULLETIN: 


DECEMBER 1952 


Illinois Library Association: 


Angle, Paul McClelland, Chicago Historical 
Society Library, Clark St. & North Ave., Chi- 
cago (1958) 

Hargrave, Victoria E., McMurray College 
Library, Jacksonville (1955) 

Esterquest, Ralph T., Midwest EE 
Center, 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 
(1956) 


Indiana Library Associction: 

Holmes, Mary Annetta, Publie Library, Lo- 
gansport (1953) 

Bard, Mrs., Harriet E., Morrisson-Reeves Li- 
brary, Richmond (1956) 


Indiana Library Trustees Association: 


Borns, Mrs. Fred A., 620 Tyler St., 
(1953) 


Indiana School Librarians Association: 


Gary 


Baker, Maysel, Dept. of Library Science, 
Indiana University, Bloomington (1956) 


Iowa Library Association: 


Hoyt, Beryl E., Simpson College Library, 
Indianola (1953) 


Kansas Library Association: 


Bartolini, R. Paul, Kansas State Teachers 
College Library, Pittsburg (1954) 


Kentucky Library Association:. 


Wofford, Azile mei Department of Library 
Science, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
(1953) 

° Alternate: Hayes, Virginia, Public Library, 
Lexington 


Louisiana Library Association: 


Farrell, Sallie J., State Library, Box 131, 
Baton Rouge 1 (1955) 


Maine Library Association: 


Libbey, F. Elizabeth, Colby College Library, 
Waterville (1954) 


Maritime Library Assoziation: 


Hart, Mrs, Patricia W., Free Public Library, 
St. John, N.B., Canade (1954) 


Maryland Library Asscciation: 

Huber, Mary L., 21È E. Biddle St., Baltimore 
2 (1955) 

Schilpp, Emily C., Johns Hopkins University 
Library, Baltimore 18 (1955) 


Massachusetts Library Association: 


Herrick, Mary Darrah, College of Liberal 
Arts Library, Boston Dales), Boston (1954) 


ALA COUNCIL 


Humphry, John Ames, City Library Associa- 
tion, Springfield (1954) 


Michigan Library Association: 

Orr, Robert McDaniel, Public Library, Grosse 
Pointe (1953) 

Lorenz, John, Michigan State Library, Lan- 
sing 18 (1955) 

Ferguson, Eleanor, Public Library, Dearborn 
(1956) 


Minnesota Library Association: 

Brunat, Alice Louise, Public Library, Min- 
neapolis (1953) 

Watkins, David, College of St. Thomas Li- 
brary, St. Paul (1954) 


Mississippi Library Association: 
Roberts, Anna Margaret, Mississippi Southern 
College Library, Hattiesburg (1953) 


Missourt Library Association: 

Brinton, Edgar Harry, Public Library, Kan- 
sas City (1953) 

Baillie, Stuart, Washington University Li- 
brary, St. Louis (1954) 


Montana Library Association: 


Torgrimson, Ellen A., 201 E. Beckwith, Mis- 
soula (1958) 


Nebraska Library Association: 


Smith, Mrs. Ellen D., Carnegie Library, 
Hastings (1954) 


Nevada Library Association: 


Hill, James J., University of Nevada Library, 
Reno (1954) 


New Hampshire Library Association: 


Anderson, Charlotte K., Hamilton Smith Li- 
brary, University of New Hampshire, Durham 
(1954) 


New Jersey Library Association: 

Maihl, Viola R., Free Public Library, Linden 
(1955) 

McKinlay, Mrs. Janet Z., State Department 
of Education, Trenton, N.J. (1953) 


New Mexico Library Association: 


Peck, Mrs. Irene S., State Library, Extension 
Service, Santa Fe (1955) 


New York Library Association: 


Adams, Ruth L., Schenectady County Public 
Library, Schenectady, (1954) 

Clark, Mrs. Phyllis F., Public Library, Og- 
densburg (1955) 
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North Carolina Library Association: 

= Wilson, Jane B., 822-3rd St., Durham (1955) 
* Alternate: Earle, Antoinette, Davidson 

County Library, Lexington 


North Carolina Negro Library Association: 


Wright, Mrs. Nell, Carnegie Library, Win- 
ston-Salem (1954) 


North Dakota Library Association: 


Byrnes, Mrs. Hazel Webster, State Library 
Commission, Bismark (1954) 


Ohio Library Association: 


Collins, Will, Public Library, Columbus 
{1955) 

Nicholson, John, Kent State University, Kent 
(1956) 7 

Strouse, Dorothy, Lucas County Library, 
Maumee (1958) 


Ohio Association of School Librarians: 


_Boomershine, Reba, Roosevelt High School 
Library, 8rd & Mathison Sts., Dayton 7 (1955) 


Oklahoma Library Association: 


Hudson, Ralph, State Library, Oklahoma 
City (1956) 


Ontario Library Association: 


Shepley, Gladys, Carnegie Library, Windsor, 
Ont. (1954) 


Oregon Library Association: 


Pennsylvania Library Association: 

Borneman, Helen I., Stewart Memorial Li- 
brary, Wilson College, Chambersburg (1953) 

Valencik, Mrs. Mary Virginia Kunz, Free 
Library, Allentown (1953) 

Greenway, Emerson, Free Library, Phila- 
delphia (1956) 

° Alternates: Knickerbocker, John Howard, 
Gettysburg College Library, Gettysburg; More- 
land, Carroll C., Biddle Law Library, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; McComb, Ralph 
W., Pennsylvania State College Library, State 
College 


Quebec Library Association: 


Crooks, Grace E., Montreal Children’s Li- 
brary, Montreal, Que. (1953) 


‘Rhode Island Library Association: 


Allen, Francis P., State College Library, 
Kingston (1953) 


South Carolina Library Association: 


South Dakota Library Association: 
Smith, Marjorie, Free Public Library, Rapid 
City (1954) 
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Tennessee Library Association: 


Wilson, Melba E., Box 543, University of 


Tennessee Junior College, Martin (1954) 


Texas Library Association: 


Raley, Mrs. Lucile W., Waco Public Schools, 
P. O. Drawer 27, Waco (1955) 

Wyatt, Mildred, Stephen F. Austin State 
College Library, Nacogdoches (1955) 


Utah Library Association: 


Kirkpatrick, Leonard Henry, University of 
Utah Library, Salt Lake City (1953) 


Vermont Library Association: 
Virginia Library Association: 


Hummel, Ray O., Jr., Virginia State Library 
Richmond (1954) 


Washington Library Association: 


Alvord, Dorothy, King County Public Li- 
brary, 906-8 Fourth Ave., Seattle 4 (1955) - 


West Virginia Library Association: 


Wisconsin Library Association: 


Schuette, Sybil, Kellogg Public - Library, 
Green Bay (1956) 


Wyoming Library Association: 


Rush, N. Orwin, University of Wyoming 
Library, Laramie (1953) 


Elected by Divisions 


Divisions shall elect one Councilor for the 
first 50 members or less and one additional 
Councilor for each 250 members in excess of 
50. 


American Association of School Librarians: 


Alexander, Elenora, Houston Public Schools, 
1500 Louisiana St., Houston, Tex. (1953) 

Anderson, Hazelle, Oak Park Elementary 
Schools, Administration Bldg., Oak Park, IIL 
(1955) . 

Fetterman, Lois, Library & Textbook Section, 
Los Angeles City Schools, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. (1956) 

Galloway, Louise, State Dept. of Education, 
Frankfort, Ky. (1953) 

Hickman, Lois G., Greeley High School, 1515 
14th Ave., Greeley, Colo. (1956) 

Leavitt, Dora, Cleveland Jr.-Sr. High School, 
Seattle, Wash, (1954) 

Lewis, Helen, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
(1953) 

MacBean, Mrs. Dilla, Board of Education Li- 
brary, Chicago, Ill. (1953) 

O’Melia, Pauline, School of Library Training 
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and Service, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee (1956) 

Preston, Ellinor, Richmond Public School, 
407 N. 12th St., Richmond 19, Va. (1955) 

Ridings, Mary C., High School Library, 
Delaware Ave. & Monroe St., Wilmington, 
Del, (1955) 

Robinson, Evelyn, State Dept. of Education, 
Boston, Mass. (1956) 

Schofield, Edward T. Board of Education, 
Newark 2, N.J. (1954) 


Association of College and Reference Libraries: 


Adams, Charles M., Library, Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro (1956) 

Allerding, Johanna E., Engineering Library, 
University of California, Los Angeles (1953) 

Barton, Mary N., Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. (1954) 

Clark, Donald T., Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. (1983) 

Coney, Donald, University of California 
Library, Berkeley (1954) 

Eaton, Andrew J., Louisiana State University 
Libraries, Baton Rouge 11953) 

Hurley, Mrs. Frances Kemp, 500 Kappock 
St., New York, N.Y. (1954) 

Hyde, William H., Ilinois Institute of Tech- 
nology Library, Chicago (1953) 

Johnson, Margaret L., Smith College Li- 
brary, Northampton, Mass, (1956) 

King, Florence L., Wellesley College Li- 
brary, Wellesley, Mass. (1953) 

Low Edmon, Oklahoma A & M College 
Library, Stillwater (1956) 

Miller, Robert A., Indiana University Li- 
braries, Bloomington (1954) 

Moore, Mrs. Jean Macalister, Japan Library 
School, Keio University, Tokyo, Japan (1953) 

Naeseth, Gerhard B., University of Wiscon- 
sin Library, Madison (1953) 

Orr, Robert W., Iowa State College Library, 
Ames (1955) 

Shores, Louis S., School of Library Training 
and Service, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee (1954) 

Sinclair, Dorothy M., Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. (1953) 

Stokes, Katharine M., Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education Librery, Kalamazoo (1955) 

Swank, Raynard C., Stanford University Li- 
braries, Stanford, Calif. (1956) 


Cataloging and Classification Division: 


Angell, Richard S., 5827 Flint Drive, Wash- 
ington 16 D.C. (1955) 

Chavez, Maria Teresa, 6a de Mina 1138, 
Mexico 8 D.F. (1955) 
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Hensel, Evelyn M., Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library, State College (1953) 

Kilpatrick, Norman L., University of Iowa 
Libraries, Iowa City (1954) 

Peterson, Esther, University of Minnesota 
Library, Minneapolis (1956) 

Pettus, Miss Clyde E., Emory University 

Library School, Emory University, Ga. (1953) 
- Ringo, Ruth C., University of Tennessee 
Library, Knoxville (1954) 

Seely, Pauline A., Public Library, Denver 
Colo. (1955) 

‘Siebecker, Dorothy, University of Arizona 
Library, Tucson (1955) - 

Stuff, Marjorie Ann, Stevens College Library, 
Columbia, Mo. (1956) 

Swank, Raynard C., Stanford University Li- 
braries, Stanford, Calif. (1953) 


Hospital Libraries Division: 
Kinney, Margaret M., U. S. Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital Library, Bronx, N.Y. (1956) 
Studer, Charlotte, Miles Laboratories Li- 
brary, Elkhart, Ind. (1955) 


Libraries for Children and Young People: 


Burr, Elizabeth, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison (1953) 

Dickinson, Sarah Grace, King County Public 
Library, Seattle, Wash. (1954) 

Fooks, Virginia, Public Library, Proyidenge; 
R.I. (1954) 

Gross, Elizabeth Henry, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 1, Md. (1954) 

Hall, Mrs. Harriet Cox, Library Assocanon, 
Portland, Ore. (1954) 

Hewitt, Ruth E., Public Library, Seattle, 
Wash. (1953) 

Hauenstein, Margaret, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (1955) 

Peters, Mary, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio (1955) 

Schein, Mrs. Beatrice, Public Library, New- 
ark, N.J. (1955) 

Wheeler, Mrs. Sara, Public Library, Oak 
Park, Ill. (1955) 


Library Education Division: 


Houchens, Josie B., University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana (1955) 

Osteen, Phyllis, Personnel Dept., New York 
Public Library, New York 17 (1956) 


Public Libraries Division: 
(Armed Forces) 
Brett, Capt. William H., Command and Gen- 


eral Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
(1956) 
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(Extension) 


Nix, Lucile, Public Library Service, Textbook 
& Library Division, State Dept. of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga. (1954) 

Moshier, L. Marion, New York State Librar, 
Albany (1956) 


(Public Libraries) 


Andrews, Siri M., Public Library; ‘Concord, 
N.H. (1956) 

Bowler, Roberta, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1955) 

Breed, Clara E., Public Library, San Diego, 
Calif. (1956) 

Danton, Mrs. Emily Miller, Public Library, 
Birmingham, Ala. (1953) 

Gregory, Ruth W., Public Library, Wauke- 
gan, Ill. (1954) 

Hutchinson, Helen D., Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 1, Md. (1954) 

Jones, Miss Perrie, Public Library, St. Paul 
Minn. (1953) 

Nienstedt, Joyce Elizabeth, Public Library, 
Iowa City, Ia. (1954) 

O'Halloran, Frances M., Library Branch, 
Headquarters First Army, Governors Is., New 
York, N.Y. (1955) 

Reynolds, Maryan E., State Library, Olympia, 
Wash. (1955) 

Rowe, Howard M., Public Library, Tacoma, 
Wash. (1953) 

Settlemayer, John, Public Library, Atlanta, 


_ Ga. (1954) 


Steinbarger, Mrs. Helen T., Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. (1955) 

Stewart, ‘Mildred, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio (1955) 

Thompson, Mrs. Elsa S., Public Library, 
Albuquerque, N.M. (1954) 
' Vitz, Carl, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1954) 

Whitmack, Ann L., Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, Billings, Mont. (1954) 


(Trustees) - 


McKaig, Thomas H., Trustee Erie County 
Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y. (1956) ~ 

‘ Mitchell, Mrs. Samuel M., 1244 N. Stone St., 
Chicago, Ill. (1953) 


Selected by Affiliated ‘Organizations 
Each affliated organization shall be entitled 
to one Councilor. 


American Association of Law Libraries: 


Ashman, Jean, Railroad Retirement Board 
Library, 844 N. Rush St., Chicago (1953) 
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American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion: 

Bollman, William P., HI, 45 Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y. (1956) 


American Theological Library Association: 


Beach, Robert, Union Theological Seminary 
Library, 120th at Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
(1954) 


Association of Research Libraries: 


David, Charles W., University of Pennsyl- 
vania Libraries, Philadelphia (1953) 


Canadian Library Association: 
Robinson, Edgar S., Public Library, Van- 
couver, B.C. i 


Cuban Library Association: 


Mayol, Mrs. Josefina, Carlos 111 710 Havana, 
Cuba (1954) 


Music Library Association: 
Hanson, George F., Olivet College Library, 
Olivet, Mich, (1954) 
National Association of State Libraries: 
Brahm, Walter T., Ohio State Library, 
Columbus (1955) 
Theatre Library Association: 


Freedley, George, 19 E. 55th St., New York 
22, (1958) 
Executive Board 
According to the Constitution, Article VI, 


Section 1(e), members of the Executive Board - 


are also voting members of the Council, except 
as provided in Constitution, Article VI, Section 
2, the President, President-elect, Second Vice 
President, and Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation serve as officers of the Council without 
the right to vote, except that the presiding 
officer may vote in case of tie. For a list of 
the Executive Board members see this issue 
of the ALA Bulletin, p. 372. 


Also Councilors without Privilege of Vote 
According to the Constitution, Article VI, 
Section 1(f}), past presidents of the Association 
and chairmen of boards and standing com- 
mittees are members of the Council with 
privilege of discussion but are not voting mem- 
bers of the Council unless they have also been 
chosen as Councilors in another capacity. 


For chairmen of Boards and Standing 


Committees 
See ALA Bulletin, this issue, p. 379-89. 
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Past Presidents of the Association: 


Bishop, William Wazner, 788 Oakland Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Brown, Charles Harvey, Iowa State College 
Library, Ames 

Compton, Charles H., Public Library, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Countryman, Gratia A., 2502 E. Superior, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Culver, Essae Martha, State Library, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Eastman, Linda A., 2160 Chatfield Dr., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Ferguson, Milton James, Chivers Book Bind- 
ing Company, 38-47 Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Fyan, Mrs. Loleta D., State Library, Lansing, | 
Mich. l 

Graham, Clarence R., Free -Public Library, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Hadley, Chalmers, Box 716, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Keogh, Andrew, 49 Huntington St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Lord, Milton E., Public Library, Boston 17, 
Mass. ` 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 118 E. Avondale, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., Harvard University Li- 
braries, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

McDiarmid, Errett Weir, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14 

Munn, Ralph, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Putnam, Herbert, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Rice, Paul North, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, N.Y. 

Roden, Carl B., 5838 N. Newark Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Rothrock, Mary U., Knox County Library, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ulveling, Ralph A, Public Library, Detroit 
2, Mich. 

Vitz, Carl, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Warren, Althea H, 1849 Campus Rd., Los 
Angeles 41, Calif. 

Wellman, Hiller Crowell, City Library As- 
sociation, Springfield, Mass. 

Wilson, Louis Round, 201 Caldwell Hall, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Wyer, James Ingersoll, 1331 E. 6th South St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Wyer, Malcolm Glenn, 2280 Ash St., Denver 
7, Colo. 


Committees and Boards, 1952-53 


Organization and Duties 


(For Joint Committees, See Pages 390-93) 


The following groups are committees, except as otherwise indicated. 

Names of standing committees and boards are preceded by an asterisk (*). 

Members of boards are appointed for five-year terms; members of standing committees for one 
or two-year terms, as the president shall designate; members of special committees for one-year 
terms. The year following the name of the member indicates year of expiration of term. The 
committee ycar ends August 31 for all committees, with the exception of the Subscription Books 
Committee for which the year ends September 30. 


* Acquisition of Library Materials, Board on 

Created by Council, July 18, 1951. 

Five members appointed for five year terms, 
„one member to be appointed annually. Chair- 
man elected by the members. Appointments 
shall be made so that the membership of the 
board shall include not less than one member 
chosen to represent each of the following or- 
ganizations: ACRL, Public Libraries Division, 
and ARL. 

The Board shall have the following functions: 

(A) The coordination of acquisitional activi- 
ties within the ALA. 1) By referral of questions 
and problems to existing groups competent to 
respond; 2) By establishment of committees for 
special purposes not adequately served by exist- 
ing organization; 3) By maintaining a register of 
existing committees and other groups engaged 
in acquisitional activities with definitions of 
their scope and purpose; 4) By recommending 
to the appropriate controlling body desirable 
changes in the scope, purposes and organiza- 
tion of committees or other bodies engaged in 
acquisitional activities to eliminate conflict or 
undesirable duplication of effort or enlarge the 


scope of activity to embrace additional areas of © 


responsibility where appropriate. 

(B) To serve as a liaison group between the 
ALA and its various acquisitional activities and 
other groups such as publishers and booksellers 
organizations outside the profession interested 
in library acquisitions: 1) By serving as a clear- 
inghouse for the referral of information and 
questions and problems to the appropriate group 
within or outside of the ALA; 2) By establish- 
ment of special committees or appointment of 
individuals to serve on joint committees to 
work cooperatively with outside organizations 
on acquisitional problems when an appropriate 
existing committee is unable to serve effectively 
the purposes desired. 

(C) To serve as a clearing house for acquisi- 
tional information (particularly cooperative en- 
terprises) of all types of interest to libraries (but 
exclusive of participation in actual acquisition 
activities): 1) By soliciting (not less frequently 


than annually) and maintaining a file of reports 
of activities of all groups working in the field 
of acquisitions; 2) By publishing or promoting 
the publication at regular intervals of acquisi- 
tions information of value to librarians. 

(D) To undertake other appropriate responsi- 
bilities in the field of library acquisitions unless 
such responsibilities have been delegated by the 
Council or the Executive Board to some other 
group within the ALA. 


Alton Keller, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., chairman (1956); Virginia Drewry 
(1954); Laura Steese (1953); Robert Vosper 
(1957); Warren Ziegaus (1955). 


*Adult Education Board 


Created by Council, 1926. 

Five members appointed for five-year terms, 
one member to be appointed annually. Chair- 
man elected by the members.. 

To promote interest in adult education and 
to report on activities and investigation in the 
field of adult education not definitely assigned 
to other boards and committees; to actin an 
advisory capacity and as a clearing house; to 
undertake or assist in library projects of adult 
education; to cooperate with national and re- 
gional organizations whose programs include 
phases of adult education. ` 


Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Cuyahoga County Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman 
(1953); Jerome Cushman (1955); Edmon Low 
(1957); Mrs. Mildred V. D. Mathews (1956); 
Ruth Warncke (1954). 

Subcommittee on Book Appraisal: Miriam 
Tompkins, Columbia University Library 
School, New York, chairman. 

Subcommittee on Cooperation Between the 
AEA and ALA: Elizabeth Butcher, Brook- 
line Public Library, Brookline, Mass., chair- 
man, 


American Merchant Marine 
Library Association 


Created by Executive Board, October 1946. 
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Luis E.'Bejarano, U. S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy Library, King’s Point, New York, chair- 
man; Terence J. Hoverter. 


Archives and Libraries 


Created October 1935, 
To consider matters of common interest to 
archivists and librarians. 

David Chambers Mearns, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., chairman; Marion W. 
Hagerman; Andrew H. Horn; A. F. Kuhl- 
man; Stanley Pargellis; Colton Storm. 


* Audio-Visual Board 


Created by Council, June 1940. 

Established as a board by vote of Council, 
June 14, 1948. 

To study and to promote the use of all media 
and materials of an audio-visual nature as they 
are related to public, school, college, and other 
libraries, and to further the establishment of 
‘national or regional clearing houses. To cooper- 
~ate with other committees and agencies having 
similar functions. 


L. Quincy Mumford, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman (1954); Karline Brown (1955); 
Mrs. Patricia Cory (1956); B. Lamar John- 
son (1957); Seerley Reid (1953). 

Subcommittee on Booklist Film: Reviews: Nor- 
man B. Moore, Public Library, Rochester 
N.Y., chairman; Karline Brown, (other mem- 
bers to be appointed)... > 3 

Motion Picture . Review Committee: Marilla 
Waite Freeman, St. Joseph’s Hospital Library, 
New York 54, chairman; Herbert G. Cahoon; 

. - Edith Hall Crowell; Gerald D. McDonald; 
Alice G. Owen; Earle F. Walbridge; Mrs. 
Mary Haugh Zipprich. 

Subcommittee on Library of Congress Film 
Cards: Edwin’ B. Colburn, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; Mary L. Huber, 
Seerley Reid, Eleanor Shrimpton. 

Television Committee: H. E. Salley, Louisville 
Public Library, chairman; John Flory; Mrs. 
Aubry Lee Graham; L. Quincy Mumford; 
Robert Orr; Norma Rathbun; Ralph Shaw. 


Awards 


Created by Council, December 1946. 

To consider the whole question of awards 
for library service and to report their recom- 
mendation to the Council. 

Lewis F. Stieg, School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California Library, 
Los Angeles, chairman; Lewis C. Brunet. 
Harriet Carter;' Robert E. Scudder; Mrs. 
Helen E. Wessells. 


* Bibliography 


Created 1923. í 
To review bibliographical proposals which 
come officially to the American Library Associa- 
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tion or are considered by any of its committees, 
boards, or divisions, and to make appropriate 
recommendations thereon; to serve as a clearing 
house for bibliographical information; to under- 
take bibliographical projects where desirable; to 
cooperate with other agencies in bibliographical 
undertakings, on behalf of the American Li- 
brary Association; and to keep the Association 
continuously informed regarding bibliographical 
projects. 
Membership limited to seven members. 


Mrs. Mary Howe, Stapleton Branch of New 
York Public Library, Stapleton, S. I., N.Y., 
chairman (1953); Alan D. Chapman (1954); 
Leslie W. Dunlap (1954); Margaret E. Egan 
(1953); John Ottemiller. (1958); Jesse Shera 
(1954); Paul S. Dunkin (1954). 


*Blind, Work with 


Created 1923. | 

To report on conditions and accomplishments 
of libraries.for the blind and other matters of 
interest in connection therewith, .and to en- 
courage the establishment of such libraries and 
the publication of books in braille and the prep- 
aration of talking books. . 


‘Donald G. Patterson, Library of Congress, 


- Washington, D. C., chairman (1954); Ida 
Ann Beebe (1954); Helen Johns (1954); : Mar- 
garet M. McDonald (1953); Mildred L. Meth- 
ven (1954); Barbara S..Moody (1953); Helene 
H. Rogers (1954); Helen G. Sheffield (1954). 


Boards 


(See: Acquisition of Library Materials; Adult 
Education; Audio Visual; Education for Li- 
brarianship; International Relations; Person- 
nel Administration; Resources of American 
Libraries.) 


*Boards and Committees 


Bylaws, Article IX, Section 1: “There shall 
be a Committee on Boards and Committees, 
which shall recommend to the Council the es- 
tablishment or discontinuance of boards and 
committees as the needs of the Association may 
require. The Committee on Boards and Com- 
mittees shall define the duties of boards and 
committees subject to approval of Council.” 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lansing, 
Mich., chairman (1953); Clyde H. Cantrell 
(1953); Robert Bingham Downs (1953); Clax- 
ton E. Helms (1953); Harriet D. MacPherson 
(1953); M. Ruth MacDonald (1954); Leslie 
I. Poste (1953); Flora B. Ludington (1953); 
Edward G. Strable (1954). 


*Book Acquisitions 


Created 1923. 
To keep in touch with and report to the 
membership at large upon prices and discounts 
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to libraries of American and foreign» publica- 
tions, to represent the Association in negotia- 
tions with the book trade, and before legislative 
bodies in controversies relating to price main- 
tenance, terms, copyrights, and kindred ques- 
tions; and to negotiate with publishers for the 
reprinting of out-of-print books needed by li- 
braries. 


Hazel Rea, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, chairman (1954); Joseph 
Borden (1953); Margaret V. Girdner (1954); 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Keller (1954); Louis Nourse 
(1953); Joseph Runey (1954); Victor L. 
Schaefer (1954); John E. Smith (1954); 
Rolland Stevens (1954); Robert M. Trent 
(1954); Bess Vaughan (1953); Helen Welch 
(1954); Edward Wight (1953); Lawrence E. 
Wikander (1954); Gertrude Wulfekoetter 
(1954). 

* Bookbinding 

Created 1928. 

To act in an advisory capacity to librarians 
on any matters pertaining to binding, care, and 
repair of library collections; to facilitate dis- 
cussion ‘and solution of problems of common 
interest to binders and libraries; to study the 
specifications for library binding adopted by 
the ALA Council; to encourage their wide- 
spread use by librarians and binders; to suggest 


revisions thereof to the Council; and to receive ` 


recommendations on binding from any source 
whatsoever. 
(See also Library Binding Institute and ALA) 


Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana, chairman (1954); Ray O. 
Hummel, Jr. (1958); William Porter Kellam 
(1953); Lee Bowen Spencer (1954); Mrs. 
Frances Valentine (1954); William T. Weit- 
zel (1954). 


Budget 


Provided for in Constitution, Article VII, 
Section 3: ; 

“There shall be a Budget Committee com- 
posed of the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the President, President-elect and 
Treasurer, which shall report an estimate of 
receipts to the Finance Committee and an esti- 
mate of receipts and expenditures to the Exec- 


utive Board. The Budget Committee shall . 


report to the Council annually on the general 
condition of the Association’s finances. The 
President shall act as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee and shall have the right to vote only in case 
of tie.” 


Robert Bingham Downs, University of Illinois 
Library and Library School, Urbana, chair- 
man; Flora B. Ludington; Raymond C. 
Lindquist; Finance Committee: Stephen Mc- 
Carthy; Lucile Nix; Pauline A. Seely. 
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. “Buildings 

Created in 1932-by Council as Library Archi- 
tecture and Building Planning Committee; name 
changed Feb. 1, 1952 by Council to Buildings 
Committee, i : 

To consist of a chairman and an architect, 
each of whom to be appointed; the chairmen 
of the building committees of each of the divi- 
sions; and the chairman of the Committee on 
Library Equipment and Appliances. 

To gather and to make available information 
on the related problems of architecture and 
building planning for libraries, including spe- 
cial problems of furniture and equipment, 
lighting, color, and ventilation. 

To coordinate the activities of the building 
committees of the divisions and to represent 
the ALA in general matters. 


Hoyt R. Galvin, Public Library, Charlotte, 
N.C., chairman (1953); J. Russell Bailey 
(1954); Edwin B. Colburn, chairman of ALA 
Committee on Library Equipment and Ap- 
pliances (1953); Mate Graye Hunt, chair- 
man, AASL Building Committee; Robert H. 
Muller, chairman, ACRL Building Com- 
mittee; Laura Steese, chairman, DLCYP 
Building Committee; Charles Mohrhardt, 
chairman, PLD Building Committee. 


Citation of Trustees, Jury on 


Created by Council, May 1940, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Trustees Section as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, Awards are being made by the 


. American Library Association to librarians for 


distinguished service, and 

Whereas, Without financial reward, some 
30,000 library trustees throughout the land 
give of their time and thought voluntarily to 


the cause of library service, and many trustees 


look upon their library work as their oppor- 
tunity for genuine public service; therefore þe 
it 

Resolved, That the Council of the American 
Library Association adopt a plan to give na- 
tional recognition to meritorious achievements 
through citation of outstanding library trustees, 
under the following conditions: 

1. That the plan be adopted for a trial 
period not to exceed three years, when it is 
recommended that it again be considered 

2. That two library trustees be cited for dis- 
tinguished service each year 

3. That the citations be made annually at a 
general session of the American Library Asso- 
ciation 

4. That equal consideration be given to 
trustees of small and large libraries 

5. That the jury may take into consideration 
state or national library activities as well as 
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service to the local library 

6. That citations be limited to trustees in 
actual service during at least part of the calen- 
dar year preceding the conference at which the 
award is made 

7. That recommendations for citations may 
be submitted by any library board, individual 
library trustee, state library extension agency, 
state library association, or state trustee organ- 
ization, or by the Trustees Division of the 
American Library Association, and that recom- 
mendations must be accompanied by a full 
record of the candidates’ achievements 

8. That recommendations must be received 


by December 1 to be considered for citations , 


at the next annual meeting 

9. That the Executive Board of the ALA 
appoint a special jury on citation of trustees to 
include three trustees nominated by the 
Trustees Division (now a PLD Section) one 
state library extension worker, and one librar- 
ian of a city or county public library 

10. That the jury be authorized to make no 
citations in any given year when, in its opinion, 
no sufficiently outstanding achievement is 
brought to its attention; or that it be authorized 
to make only one citation. 

Through the freezing of boards and com- 
mittees due to war conditions, the trial period 


was extended to the fourth year. Upon recom- . 


mendation of the Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
the Council at its meeting, Oct. 13, 1944, 
unanimously voted to continue to give annual 
citations to two trustees’ according to the 
original conditions above. 


Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Waukegan, l 


Il., chairman; Mrs. Julia B. Asplund; Mrs. 
Bertha D. Hellum; Mrs. Marian Tomlinson; 
William Marcus, 


Committee Appointments 


Created by Executive Board, 1982. 

To solicit and receive recommendations from 
divisions, round .tables, boards, committees, 
and individual members of«the Association for 
appointments to boards and committees and to 
transmit these recommendations with its own 
advice to the Executive Board. 


Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke College 
Library, South Hadley, Mass., chairman; 
and as advisory members, presidents or 
chairmen of the following: American Asso- 
ciation of School Libraries, Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, Division of 
Hospital Libraries, Junior Members Round 
Table, Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, Library Education Divi- 
sion, Division of Public Libraries. 
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° *Constitution and Bylaws 


To consider amendments to the Constitution 
and Bylaws and to make recommendation to 
the Association in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Articles XI and XII of the Constitu- 
tion. 


William R. Roalfe, Northwestern University 
Law School, Gary Library, Chicago, chair- 
man (1953); Harry Bauer (1958); Harry Bit- 
ner (1953); Werner B. Ellinger (1954); Don- 
ald W. Kohlistedt (1954); Alex Ladenson 
(1954), 


Council Credentials 


Created by Council, December 1941. 

To consider problems of Council member- 
ship as they arise in connection with representa- 
tives in attendance at meetings of the Council; 
to report to Council in cases when the recom- 
mendation of the committee is disputed; to 
determine by lot the terms of members of the 
Council elected for indeterminate terms as pro- _ 
vided by By Laws, Article IV, Section I. 


Howard Rowe, Public Library, Tacoma, Wash., 
chairman; W. Stanley Hoole; Harold G. 
Russell. i 


E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 


Created by Executive Board, July 1952, to 
work out the plans -or the award; plan the 
publicity to bring the award to the attention 
of potential candidates; and select the winner 
from those who apply for use of the award in 
1953-54. 


Mrs. Frances L. Spain, University of Southern 
California Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Los Angeles, chairman; Ruth E. 
Hewitt; Mrs. Blanche Brauneck; Jessie E. 
Boyd; Margaret Heyes. 


*Fiditorial 


Provided for by: Bylaws, Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 1. Five members of the Association, not 
employees thereof. 

To advise the Executive Board on material 
for publication. 


Alice Louise LeFevre, Department of Librar- 
ianship, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, chairman (1954); Lester 
E. Asheim (1953°; Adra A. Fay (1953); 
Elizabeth Homer Morton, corresponding 
member as executive secretary of the Cana- 
dian Library Association; Mrs. Alice P. 
Pattee (1953); Thelma Reid (1954). 


Subcommittee on American Library Pioneers 


Mrs. Emily Miller Danton, Public Library, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., chairman; David C. Mearns; 
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Martha C. Pritchard; Julia Sabine; Wayne 
Shirley; Carl Vitz; Amy Winslow. 


Subcommittee on Index to Short Stories 
for Children 


Julia F. Carter, Public Library, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio, chairman; Elenora C. Alexander; 
Laura E. Cathon; Claire Nolte; Thusnelda 
Schmidt; Lillian H. Smith. 


“Education for Librarianship, Board of 


Created by Council, 1924. Five members, 
for five-year terms, one to be appointed each 
year. Chairman elected by the members. 

To: a. Study library service and its chang- 
ing needs and promote the further develop- 
ment of education for librarianship 

b. Investigate the extent to which existing 
agencies meet the needs of the profession 

c. Formulate for the approval of the Council 
minimum standards for library schools, for 
summer library courses, for courses on school 
library work in normal ‘schools and teachers 
colleges, for training and apprentice classes, 
for correspondence and extension courses, and 
for such other educational agencies as may 
arise 

d. Classify these agencies in accordance with 
the standards thus adopted 

e. Publish annually a list of the accredited 
agencies f 

f. Plan for the correlation of the work 
offered by the agencies, so that a unified sys- 
tem of education for librarianship may be 
developed l 

g. Establish throughout the different agencies 
a uniform system of credits consistent with col- 
legiate practice 

h. Assign to the technical terms used in 
library education meanings which will promote 
accurate and uniform application 

i. Establish close relations with other bodies 
having similar purposes 

j. Serve in an advisory capacity in regard to 
grants of funds for library education 

k. Serve in any other matters which would 
fall logically within the functions of the board 

l. Collect and disseminate information re- 
garding grants available for librarians and en- 
courage schools and organizations to create 
funds from which such grants may be made 

m. Recruiting for librarianship. 


Jack Dalton, Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, chairman (1955); 
Nancy Jane Day (Substitute for “Harold 
Lancour, 1952-53); Harold Lancour (1957, 
on leave, 1952-53); Raymond C. Lindquist 
(1956); Mrs. Frances L. Spain (1958); Mrs. 
Elizabeth L. Wright (1954). 
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COMMITTEE OF JUDGES ON FIELD CITATIONS 
FOR LIBRARY Recruitine, 1952-538: Raymond 
C. Lindquist, Cuyahoga County Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; Mrs. 
Florrinell F. Morton; and one member to be 
appointed. i 
Election 


Provided for by By Laws, Article III, Section 
4. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
a Committee on Election which shall have 
charge of the conduct of the regular election 
and the counting and tabulation of all votes 
cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual 
conference, the executive secretary shall mail a 
copy of the ballot to each member of the Asso- 
ciation. Ballots shall be marked and returned 
to the executive secretary in sealed envelopes 
bearing on the outside the name and address 
of the member voting, together with the words 
“Official Ballot.” 

Sec, 5. ... In case of a tie vote the success- 
ful candidate shall be determined by lot con- 
ducted by the Committee on Election. 


Ralph T. Esterquest, Midwest Inter-Library 
Center, 5721 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chi- 
cago 87, chairman; David K. Maxfield; 
Andre Nielsen, 


*Federal Relations 


Created, 1923. 

To consider all matters involving Federal 
legislative or governmental action affecting 
libraries not specifically assigned to other 
boards and committees, to watch Federal leg- 
islation for matters which affect libraries, to 
further legislation in Congress, to protest any 
undesirable legislation proposed to seek rulings 
and interpretations of laws and regulations, 
and to represent the ALA before the Federal 
Government when necessary. 


John H. Ottemiller, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Conn., chairman (1954); Emil 
Allen (1954); Virginia Chase (1954); Sallie J. 
Farrell (1954); Anne Farrington (1953); 
Eleanor Ferguson (1953); Margaret Fulmer 
(1953); Emerson Greenaway (1954); Mrs. 
Janet Z. McKinlay (1953); Maryan Reynolds 
(1953); John Settlemayer (1954); Hannis S$. 
Smith (1953); Phillips Temple (1954); Har- 
old Tucker (1954). 


* Finance 


Provided for in Constitution, Article VII, 
Section 2: 

There shall be a Finance Committee of three 
Councilors, not members of the Executive 
Board, chosen by the Council. It shall be the 
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duty of such committee to review and approve 
thé estimate of the income for the fiscal year 
prepared by the Budget Committee. All 
budgets of expenditure, with the exception of 
the publishing budget, shall be within the 
limit of the income estimated by the Finance 
Committee; they shall be prepared under the 
direction of the Executive Board and shall be 
subject to its final approval. The Finance 
Committee shall have all the accounts of the 
Association, including those of the trustees of 
the endowment funds, audited by certified 
public accountants, and shall report to the 
Association at the annual conference. Appro- 
priations shall be made only for such activities 
as fall within the policies established by the 
Association or Council. 


Stephen McCarthy, Cornell University Librar- 
ies, Ithaca, N.Y., chairman (1953); Lucile 
Nix (1954); Pauline A. Seely (1954). 


*Friends of Libraries 


Created by Council, 1929. 

To encourage the organization of citizen 
groups for the cultivation of citizen interest, 
support, and understanding of library services 
and needs, and to consider and recommend 
ways and means of correlating and developing 
the interest of such groups in the library. 


Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, Bureau of Library 
Service, State Library, Trenton, N.J., chair- 
man (1954); Mrs. Arnold Alexander (1958); 
Catherine J. Butler (1954); Harland A. Car- 
penter (1954); Mabel Conat (1954); Mrs. 
Gretchen Conduitte (1954); Dorothy L. Gray 
(1953); Cora Hendee (1953); Irving Lieber- 
man {1954); Frances O'Halloran (1954); 
Benjamin Powell (1954); Thomas V. Reiners 
(1958); Bayard Schieffelin (1958); Eleanor 
Street (1954); Mrs. Helene S. Taylor (1953); 
Mrs. Lillian Van Mater (1953); Mrs. Lucille 
B. Wilson (1954). 


“Institution Libraries 


Created, 1923. 

To promote organized library service in in- 
stitutions other than hospitals, especially in 
correctional institutions and those for depend- 
ent and neglected children, and to render all 
possible aid in promoting such service. 


Oscar E. Everhart, Extension Division, State 
Library, Indianapolis, Ind., chairman (1958); 
Raymond Embree (1953); Mary Katharine 
Koehne (1954); Mildred L. Methven (1954); 
Myrtle Stubkjaer (1953); Nettie B. Taylor 
(1958); Marion H. Vedder (1954). 


*Insurance for Libraries 


Authorized by Council, 1929. 
To study and report on liability, compensa- 
tion, and property coverage (tangible and in- 
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‘ a 

tangible) for libraries and their contents, in- 
cluding fire, boiler explosion, windstorm, fidel- 
ity, burglary, war, workmen’s compensation, 
and auto liability. | 


Charles W. Mixer, Columbia University Li- 
braries, N.Y., chairman (1954); Ernest E. 
Doerschuk, Jr. (1€58); Orville L. Eaton 
(1953); Josephine G. Krettek (1954); Ruth- 
erford D. Rogers (1354); Benjamin F. Smith 
(1953); William B. Wood (1954); Arthur 
Yabroff (1958). 


Intellectual Freedom 


Created by Council, May 1940. 

To recommend such steps as may be neces- 
sary to safeguard the rights of library users in 
accordance with the Bill of Rights of the 
United States and the Library Bill of Rights as 
adopted by the Council, 


William Dix, Fondren. Library, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Tex., chairman; Paul H. Bixler, 
Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, secretary; Elizabeth Butcher; Ralph 
Hudson; Lachlan ` F. MacRae; Wyman 
, Parker; John S. Richards; Rutherford Rogers; 
John E. Smith; Falph Ulveling; Wallace 
Van Jackson; Hiller C. Wellman. 


*Intercultural Action 


By vote of Council, June 14, 1948, the name 
of the Committee on Work with the Foreign 
Born was changed tc Committee on Intercul- 
tural Action. 

Through books and reading services, to 
further mutual understanding among cultural 
groups, of their life, literature, and aesthetic 
experience as reflected in creative work; em- 
phasize the unity, as persons, of diverse races; 
strengthen public understanding of the aims 
and work of the United Nations, especially 
Unesco; encourage the spread of information 
on race, . group dynamics, and techniques for 
joint action, as a contribution to the right 
handling of potential violence in areas of racial 
friction. 


Kate Kolish, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman (1954); Mrs. Frances M. Betts 
(1953); Dorothy Hagberg (1958); Elliott 
Hardaway (1954); Margaret G. Hickman 
(1954); James A. Hulbert (1954); Mary Jane 
Lester (1954); Mrs. Philip Loring (1958); 
Frances Lunbeck (1958); Margaret Poarch 
(1954); Mrs. Beatrice Schein (1954); Joseph 

- Thom (1958). 


*International Relations Board 


Created by Council, June 1942. 

To consist of five members appointed for 
five-year terms, one to retire each year, the 
chairman to be elected by the members of the 
board annually. To ‘promote the exchange of 
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librarians between this and other countries. 
To aid in identifying and making available to 
other countries library materials which ade- 
quately interpret the United States; to encour- 
age the selection and distribution in the United 
States of library materials which will inform 
the United States’ citizens of the issues in- 
volved in international affairs and points of 
view of other people of the world. To en- 
courage and facilitate the use of library and 
bibliographic techniques and knowledge 
throughout the world; to assist in the exchange 
of professional information ideas and literature 
between this and other countries. 


Douglas W. Bryant, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., chairman (1957); Paul 
Jean Burnette (1954); Dan Lacy (1956); 
Margaret C. Scoggin (1958); Lawrence S. 
Thompson (1955). ° 


Library Equipment and Appliances 


Created by the Executive Board, June 27, 
1931. ` 

To gather and to make available information 
on library equipment and appliances and to 
suggest the invention and manufacture of new 
equipment needed by libraries, and related 
activities. The chairman to be a member of 
the Committee on Buildings. 


Edwin B. Colburn, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman; Meredith Bloss; Forrest F. 
Carhart, Jr.; Edward A. D’ Alessandro; Sarah 
Dickinson; Richard A. Farley; Walter H. 
Kaiser; Marion Milczewski; Harold Tucker; 
Walter W. Wright. 


*Library Legislation 


Created, 1928. 

To keep members and boards and commit- 
tees informed about library legislation; to ad- 
vise members and boards and committees in 
such legislative matters as are not under the 
jurisdiction of the executive officers or other 
boards or committees; and to compile, or co- 
operate in the compilation of, library laws. 


Helen A. Ridgway, Bureau of Libraries, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Conn., 
chairman (1953); Harold Brigham (1954); 
Mrs. Eunice Eley (1954); Harold S. Hacker 
(1954); Roger McDonough (1958); Muriel 
A. Naylor (1958); Arie Poldervaart (1953); 
Kathleen Prettyman (1954); Thelma Reid 
(1954). 

*Membership 
To solicit new members; to make recommen- 
dations concerning membership dues; to trans- 
mit- suggestions for improving ALA service to 
the members. 


Benjamin A. Custer, Public Library, Detroit 2, 
Mich., general chairman (1953) 
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Regional Chairmen 


l. Mrs. Alta M. Grim (1953), State Library, 
Olympia, Wash.: Wash., Ore., Idaho, 
_ Utah, Mont., Wyo. l 
. Harry M. Rowe, Jr, (1953), Solano County 
Free Library, Box 1008, Fairfield, Calif.: 
Calif., Ariz., Nev. , 

3. Miss Norris McClellan (1953), Library 
School, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 3: N. Mex., Tex., Okla., Ark., La. 

4. Lucile Nix (1954), State Department of 
Education, State Office Building, Atlanta 
3, Ga.: Va, N.C, S.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., 
Miss., Tenn., Ky. i 

5. Miss Perrie Jones (1953), Public Library, 
St. Paul 2, Minn.: Minn., Ia., Mo., N. 
Dak., $. Dak., Neb., Kan., Colo. 

6. Ralph T. Esterquest (1953), Midwest In- 
ter-Library Center, 5721 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago 37: Wis., IIL, Ind. 

7. Mrs. Gladys S. Sepin (1953), Lane Public 

i Library, Hamilton, Ohio: Mich., Ohio, 
W.Va. 

8. Margaret W. Ayrault (1954), U. S. Bureau 

of the Budget Library, Washington, D.C.: 
` Pa., Md., Del, D.C., Ñ.J. 

9. I. Marie Gustafson (1953), Library Exten- 
sion Division, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany 1, N.Y.: N.Y. State. 

10. Louise B. Day (1953), Publice Library, 
Lynn, Mass.: Me., Vt, N. Hamp., Mass., 
R.I., Conn. 

ll. Mary E. Silverthorn (1953), Ontario Col- 
lege Library School, University of Tor- 
onto, Toronto 5, Ont.: Canada 

12. Ida G. Wilson, Philosophy, Religion & 
Education Dept., Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T.H.: Hawaii. 


to 


State, Provincial and Local Chairmen 


Alabama: Adele Cohn (1954) 
Arizona: Gertrude R. James (1953) 
Arkansas: Marvin A. Miller (1953) 
California: 
Golden Empire District: Margaret Wheeler 
(1958) . 
Golden Gate District: Alice H. Taylor (1954) 
Southern District: Mrs. Eva M. Landis 
(1954) 
Mt. Shasta District: Mrs. Alice Fledderman 
Seely (1953) 
Redwood District: Richard Dean Galloway 
(1953) 
Yosemite District: Helen Bird (1954) 
Colorado: Margaret Hayes (1958) - 
Connecticut: Roberta K. Smith (19538) 
Delaware: Mrs. Carolyn Wicker Field (1954) 
District of Columbia: Margaret Maltby (1953) 
Florida: Mrs. Sara Krentzman Srygley (1953) 
Georgia: Roxanna Austin (1953) ` 
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Idaho: Miss Marion T. Bingham (1953) 

Illinois: Marjorie Stafford (1958) 
Chicago: Mrs. Ruth A. Lenth (1958) 
Champaign-Urbana: Florence M. Harding 

(1958) 

Indiana: Mary Radmacher (1954) 

Iowa: Dorothy Naughton (1954) 

Kansas: Bryant Harvey Jackson (1954) 

Kentucky: Louise Seewer (1958) > 

Louisiana: Debora R. Abramson (1958) 

Maine: Margaret Whalen (1953) 

Maryland: Elizabeth Simkins (1958) 


Baltimore: Mrs. Sarah Gillespie Fenner 
(1958) 
Massachusetts: Charlotte K. Bausman (1958) 


Boston: Sarah M. Usher (1958) 

Cambridge: Roland H. Moody (1958) 
Michigan: Katharine M. Stokes (1954) 

Detroit: Dorothy Hagberg (1953) 

Upper Peninsula: Arthur D. Markle (1954) 
Minnesota: Emily Mayne (1953) 

Minneapolis: Elizabeth Bond (1954) 

St. Paul: Maurine Hoffmann (1953) 
Mississippi: Mrs. Dorothea Bignell Morse 

(1953) 

Missouri: Elizabeth H. Spindler (1954) 

St. Louis: Mrs. Josephine S. Gulick (1953) 
Montana: Miss Lesley M. Heathcote (1953) 
Nebraska: Mrs. Kathryn J. Gesterfield (1953) 
Nevada: Fred M. Stephen (1953) 

New Hampshire: Siri M. Andrews (1954) 
New Jersey: Dorothy Van Gorder (1954) 

Newark: Edward Temkin (1954) 

New Mexico: Mrs. Elsa S. Thompson (1953) 
New York: 

‘Buffalo: 

Rochester: 

Manhattan & Bronx: 

Brooklyn: Philip Adam (1958) 

Queens: 

Long Island: 

Elmira: 

Utica: ‘ 

Watertown: Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris (1954) 
North Carolina: Miss Clyde Smith (1953) 
North Dakota: H. Dean Stallings (1954) 

Ohio: Frank N. Jones (1953) 

Cincinnati: Helen Guhman (1958) | 

Cleveland: Margaret F. Terwilliger (1954) 
Oklahoma: L. Elizabeth Thomas (1954) 
` Oregon: Cora E. Mason (1954) 

Portland: Louise G. Prichard (1954) 
Pennsylvania: Nicholas Winowich (1958) 

Philadelphia: Alice Ruf (1953) 

Pittsburgh: Adaline Bernstein (1958) 
Rhode Island. Miss Marion F. Holt (1958) 
South Carolina: Alice Adams (1958) 

South Dakota: Esto Jeanne Hatfield (1953) 
Tennessee: Dorothy Sharpless (1953) 
Texas: Lois C. Bailey (1954) 

Utah: Ralph D. Thomson (1958) 
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Vermont: Sidney B. Smith (1953) 

Virginia: Mrs. Charlotte Russell (1958) 

Washington: Robert Bruce Carrick (1953) 
Seattle: Jean Hendley (1953) 

West Virginia: George Williams (1953) 

Wisconsin: Mrs. Lillian W. Parmenter (1958) 
Milwaukee: Celia Hauck (1958) 

Wyoming: Esther Clausen (1953) 


Canada: 
Alberta: 
British Columbia: Arabell Peirson (1958) 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan: 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland: 
Ontario: 
Quebec: Bessie F. Fraser (1953) 


‘ Nominating 
Provided for in Bylaws. Five members, no 
one of whom shall be a member of the Execu- 
tive Board. 
To nominate candidates for elective positions 


in accordance with Article III, Sections 1, 2, 
and 3, of the By-Laws of the Association. 


Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, Kansas 
City, Mo., chairman; ° Stephen McCarthy, 
Anne Ethelyn Markley, Mildred Nickel, 
Frederick Wagman. 


*Oberly Memorial Fund 


Created, 1923. 

To make an award biennially of the income 
of the Oberly Memorial Fund to the compiler 
submitting the best bibliography on agriculture 
or the related sciences. Effective with the 
award to be made in 1949, inclusive publica- 
tion dates for materials to be considered by the 
committee shall be limited to the two calendar 
years preceding that in which the award is 
made. 


D. A. Brown, University of Illinois Agriculture 
Library, Urbana, chairman (1953); J. Rich- 
ard Blanchard (1954); Ralph W. McComb 
(1954); Harald Ostvold (1953); Whiton 
Powell (1954); Mrs. N. W. Smallwood 
(1954); Jackson E. Towne (1958). 


Out-of -Print Books 


Created by Executive Board, December 
1938. 

To consider the desirability of reprinting 
out-of-print books, to study what out-of-print 
books should be reprinted, and to take steps to 
encourage reprinting as may seem desirable. 


Felix Reichmann, Comell University Library, 
Ithaca, N.Y., chairman; G. William Berg- 
quist; Helen M. Brown; Jacqueline P. Bull; 
Crawford Donohugh; Lois Ringo; Elsie A. 
Truesdale; Donald G. Wing. 
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*Personnel Administration, Board. on 


Created by the Executive Board, July 17, 
1986; made a board by the Council and name 


changed to Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure, June 1937. By vote of Council, Oc- 
tober 1944, the name was changed to Board on 
Personnel Administration. Five members ap- 
pointed for five-year terms, one member to be 
appointed annually. Chairman elected by the 
members annually. 

1. To promote efficient personnel adminis- 
_ tration in all types of libraries by assembling, 
analyzing, and studying data; formulating pro- 
cedures, standards, and recommendations; test- 
ing through discussion and field experimentation. 

2. To publicize, publish, or otherwise make 
available information pertinent to the subjects 
listed below. To sponsor and/or direct special 
studies on such subjects. 

3. To maintain close working relationships 
with allied agencies and interested professional 
groups and committees. 

4, To encourage libraries to set up classifica- 
tion plans: (a) By preparing classification plans 
for all types and sizes of libraries which will 
serve as a pattern for the country as a whole 
and as a guide to individual libraries; (b) By 
furnishing advice and suggesting methods of 
procedure to individual libraries; (c) By keep- 
ing the profession informed of the various uses 
of classification plans. | 

5. To advocate the adoption of fair and ade- 
quate salary standards: (a) By collecting, study- 
ing, and making available data on salaries 
being paid, salary schedules, and conditions 
affecting salary schedules; (b) By comparing 
library salaries with those of other professions 
and groups having duties of equal weight and 
responsibility, particularly those requiring com- 
parable academic and professional qualifica- 
tions; (c) By preparing and recommending 
salary schedules applicable to different types 
and sizes of libraries. 

6. To promote the welfare of library person- 
nel: (a) By preparing and recommending satis- 
factory personnel procedures of selection, pro- 
motion, separation from service, rating, and 
other conditions of employment and working 
conditions; (b) By encouraging satisfactory staff 
relationships through employee organizations, 
credit unions, and other means of staf better- 
ment. - 

7. To assemble information and make rec- 
ommendations relative to guarding security of 
tenure in professional library positions: (a) By 
setting up principles of tenure and a code of 
practice for handling investigations; (b) By 
considering and undertaking tenure investiga- 
tions, when, in the opinion of the board, the 
situation merits investigation under the princi- 
ples involved. 


- Library Materials. 
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8. To consider and report on other problems 
of personnel management: (a) By investigating 
and reporting upon problems of civil service 
relations and merit systems and advising li- 
brarians and library boards relative thereto; 
(b) By surveying and reporting upon the condi- 
tions affecting employment. 

9. To assume and exercise responsibility for 
all other library personnel problems not other- 
wise specifically assigned to other boards and 
committees. 


John Hall Jacobs, Public Library, New Orleans, 
‘La., chairman (1954); R. Paul Bartolini 
(1953); Mrs. Rezia Gaunt (1956); Walter 
Hausdorfer (1957); Roberta Bowler (1955). 


Subcommittee on Bibliography on Personnel 
Administration 


Ralph Edward McCoy, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations Library, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, chairman; Barbara Bitting; 
Donna Dorothy Finger; Herbert Goldhor; 
Josie Batcheller Houchens; Mrs. Ruth H. 
Rockwood. . 


Subcommittee on Placement Service: Mrs. 
Rezia Gaunt, Public’ Library, Gary, Ind., 
chairman; Edith A. Case; Marion A. Mil- 
czewski; John H. Ottemiller; Bernard W. 
Van Horne. 


*Photo Duplication and Multiple 
Copying Methods 


Created by Executive Board, May 1936, as 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction of 
By vote of Council, June 
14, 1948, the name was changed to the Com- 
mittee on Photo Duplication and Multiple 
Copying Methods with the following functions: 

To maintain a continuing survey of technical 
improvements and new techniques in photo- 
duplication and multiple copying methods; to 
make recommendations to the library world 
for the application of these improvements and 
new techniques; and to make a survey report 
at least annually for publication, : 


Donald Holmes, Library of Congress, Wash., 
D.C., chairman 1954; Hubbard W. Ballou 
(1958); Edward A. Chapman (1958); Ivan 
G. Grimshaw (1958); Neal Harlow (1954); 
Clara Kelly (1953); Wendell W. Smiley 
(1954); Cabot Stein (1954); David C. Weber 
(1954). 


Program Committee, 


This committee shall consist of the president, 
the first vice president, and the executive secre- 
tary of the Association, together with such 
other members as. the committee may wish to 
add to its membership, 
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To prepare programs for the general sessions 
of the annual conferences and for all Council 
meetings; also schedules of all meetings of 
divisions, sections, round tables, affiliated soci- 
eties, and other groups which desire to meet in 
connection with the annual conferences. 


Robert Bingham Downs, University of Illinois 
Library and Library School, Urbana, chair- 
man; David H. Clift; Harold L. Hamill; 
John D. Henderson; Flora `B. Ludington; 
Lawrence Clark Powell. 


Projected Books ? 


Created by the Executive Board, October 
1947. 

To encourage the use of machines for pro- 
jecting books for bedridden patients and other 
shut-ins. 


Ralph Hudson, State Library, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., chairman, Mrs. Avis M. Gregory 
Zebker; Catharine Frances Heinz; May Lilly; 
Clara Elizabeth Lucioli; Eugene B. Power. 


*Public Documents 


Created, 1923. 

To take cognizance of matters relating to 
public documents issued in the United States, 
whether federal, state, or local, and matters 
relating to the official publications of foreign 
governments. i 


Carl H. Melinat, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., chair- 
.man (1954); Mrs. Violet A. Cabeen (1954); 
Norma B. Cass (1954); James B. Childs 
(1954); Hilda Gray (1954); Paul Howard 
(1958); 
Sylvia Mechanic 1953; Hugh Montgomery 
(1954); Richard T. Morris (1958); Rae E. 
Rips (1958), 


*Public Relations 


Created, 19238. 

To encourage and stimulate a sound public 
relations program for all types of libraries, 
especially through ALA conferences, and to 
advise the head of the Public Relations Office 
at ALA Headquarters. 


Albert C. Young, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman (1953); Mrs. Lura G. Currier 
(1953); Nancy Jane Day (1953); Mrs. Helen 
S. Farrington (1953); Herbert H. Fockler 
(1954); Gertrude Gscheidle (1958); Mary D. 
Herrick (1954); Raymond Mahoney (1954); 
Miriam McNally (1954); Eli Martin Oboler 
(1954); Harriet Rourke (1958); Erika S. 
Schnurmann (1954); Mrs. Evelyn Tintera 
(1953). ; ; 

New York Area Subcommittee: Ruth Barnett 


Ferguson, Publie Library, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
chairman; Marie A. Davie; Harold L. Roth. 


Leonard H. Kirkpatrick (1954); ` 
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West Coast Subcommittee: Howard Samuel- 
son, Fresno County Free Library, Fresno, 
Calif., chairman; Esa Louise Robertson 
(Other members to be appointed). 


Relations and Business Groups 


Created by Council, October 1944. 

To focus attention on the ways in which 
libraries and committees, boards, chapters and 
divisions of the ALA may extend and improve 
their relations with ani service to business 
groups; to prepare a po-icy statement for gen- 
eral Association support. and seek other ways 
of promoting 2nd clarifying understanding of 
the’ implication of cooperation with business 
groups. 


Edward Fenner, Pratt F-ee Library, Baltimore, 
Md., chairman; Alice Carter; William Chait; 
Jesse Cross; Walter Forster; Robert W. 
Lovett; Irene Hall Peterson; Dan Williams. 


Relations with Publishers 


Created by Council, September 1950. 

To provide liaison with the American Book 
Publishers Council; to discuss common prob- 
lems and ways of cooperation; to channel ap- 
propriate information to sther ALA committees 
and to the membership at large and to recom- 
mend action to the ALA Executive Board and 
Council. 


Robert Bingham Downs, University of Illinois 
Library and Library School, Urbana, chair- 
man; Verner L. Clapp; John Mackenzie 
Cory; Everett O. Fontaine; Elizabeth John- 
son; John B. Kaiser; Maurice F. Tauber; 
Flora B; Ludington. 


Resolutions 


Originally provided for in the Bylaws of 
the Association. Three members. 

To prepare and report to the Association at 
its annual conference suizable resolutions. All 
resolutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred tc the Council except 
resolutions of thanks. 

(Appointed for duration of conference only.) 


*Resources of American Libraries, 
Board on 


Created as a committee by Executive Board, 
1923. Established as a board by Council in 
May 1936. Five membe-s appointed for five- 
year terms, one to retire each year. Chairman 
elected by the members annually. 

To study the present resources of American 
libraries; to suggest plans. for coordination in 
the acquisition of research publications by 
American libraries. z z 
John H. Moriarty, Purdue University Libraries, 

Lafayette, Ind., chairmen (1955); Charles W., 

David (1956); Andrew J. Eaton (1953); 
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Stephen A. McCarthy (1954); Warner G. 
Rice (1957). 

Cooperative Microfilm Projects: Benjamin E. 
Powell, Duke University Library, Durham, 
N.C., chairman; Ralph H. Carruthers; Donald 
Coney; John Cronin; Herman Fussler; Law- 
rence Kipp. 

Subcommittee on Resources of Southern Li- 
braries: Stanley L. West, University of Florida 
Libraries, Gainesville, chairman; Mrs. James 
Henley Crosland; Jack Dalton; Andrew J. 
Eaton; William Stanley Hoole; William Jesse; 
Marvin A. Miller; Charles E. Rush; Lawrence 
Thompson. 

Subcommittee on Publication of the Nation 
Union Catalog: Charles W. David, University 
of Pennsylvania Libraries, Philadelphia, 
chairman; Rudolf Hersch; Keyes D. Metcalf; 
Robert E. Kingery. 


* Serials 

Created by Executive Board, December 
19386. - 

To consider the form, content, and prices of 
current serials in all languages, and to take 
suitable action in relation thereto when desira- 
ble; to make studies and recommendations on 
the exchange of current serials. 


Forrest F. Carhart, Jr, Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Tex., chairman (1953); Mary Eliza- 
beth Browne (1954); Irene Craft. (1954); F. 
Bernice Field (1954); Barron M. Franz 
(1954); David Heron (1954); Gertrude Mer- 
ritt (1954); Jane L. Pope (1953); Anita 
Welge: (1954). 

Subcommittee A: 

Subcommittee B: 

Subcommittee C: 

Subcommittee D: 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of ALA 


Ralph E. Ellsworth, State University of Iowa 
Libraries, Iowa City, chairman; Tommie 
Dora Barker; Walter T. Brahm; Benjamin A. 
Custer; Sallie J. Farrell; Clarence R. Graham; 
Milton E. Lord; Stephen A. McCarthy; E. W. 
McDiarmid; Harriet D. MacPherson; Mrs. 
Louane L. Newsome; Stanley Pargellis; Mary 
U. Rothrock; Blanche Prichard McCrum; 
Wayne Shirley; Theodore M. Waller. 


State Library Agencies, Study of 
Created by Executive Board, January 1950. 


‘Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lansing 
18, Mich., chairman; Walter T. Brahm; 
Charles F. Gosnell; Mrs. Lois R. Green; 
Mrs. Eleanor S. Stephens; Ralph Hudson. 
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Statistics 


Created by Council, -May 1936. 

To consider uniform annual report forms and 
submit recommendations thereon; to coordinate 
statistical activities of the Association and its 
affiliated agencies; to cooperate in statistical 
matters with the U.S. Office of Education and, 
when authorized by the Executive Board, with 
other agencies concerned with library statistics. 
The last phrase is intended to provide for pos- 
sible cooperation with an unofficial agency such 
as one of the educational associations. 


Clarence C. Gorchels, State College Library, 
Pullman, Wash., chairman;: Janet S. Dick- 
son; Ruth Fine; Roger G. Gifford; Herbert 
Goldhor; Mary Louise Mann; Grace Murray; 
Ralph Parker; Louise Frances Rees; Jean 
Snow; Edward A. Wight. 


*Subscription Books 


Created by Executive Board, 1926. Member- 
ship to include one member of the Editorial 
Committee. 

To accumulate information about books sold 
on the subscription basis and about comparable 
publications; to prepare reviews and editorial 
comments about such books for the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin; to receive reports of 
questionable sales practices affecting such 
books and to transmit substantiated facts to 
such agencies as Better Business Bureaus and 
the Federal Trade Commission; to publish the 
finding of these agencies in the Subscription 
Books Bulletin when authorized for release; 
and to act: throughout only as an evaluating 
agency, not as an advisory group. 


Elizabeth M. Bond, Public Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., chairman (1953); Dorothy 
Bevis (1953); James Boula (1954); H. Glenn 
Brown (1958); Frances J. Carter (1954); Mrs. 
Julia Lockwood Certain (1954); John Chap- 
man (1954); Virginia L. Close (1953); Mrs. 
Harriet Cox Hail (1958); Sarah Dickinson 
(1958); John Dulka (1958); Ruth Fine (1953); 
Donna D. Finger (1953); Helen Fuller (1953); 
John Sykes Hartin (1953); Ruth M. Heiss 
(1954); Robert R. Hertel (1954); Edward 
Judson Humeston, Jr. (1954); Mary R. Kin- 
ney (1958); Alice Louise LeFevre (1954); 
Harriet Long (1954); Mrs. Dorothy M. Lovett 
(1953); Stanley McElderry (1954); Isabel 
Nichol (1958); Frances M. Pollard (1954); 
Hazel Pulling (1958); Helen Rugg (1953); 
Evelyn Schneider (1954); Lucille Stull (1953); 
Mrs. Helen R. Thompson (1954); Reuben 
Weltsch (1958). 

Subcommittee on Terminology: 


Joint Committees, 1952-53 


Organization and Duties 


The following are joint committees of the ALA with other organizations, They have been 
created as a means of cooperating with organizations having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees are made as recommended by the Committee on 
Boards and Committees in its report of October 1944, “That in the selection of persons to serve 
on joint committees, the president, the president-elect, and the Executive Board have the authority 
now possessed in connection with making other committee appointments.” 

Address, following name, is given for committee members not members of ALA. 


Canadian Library Association and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, June 1945. 

To consider relationships between the Cana- 
dian Library Association and the ALA, and to 
promote activities of mutual benefit. The chair- 
man to be appointed by the ALA in even 
numbered years and by the CLA in odd num- 
bered years. 


———, chairman. 

ALA: The Chairman; Verner W. Clapp; Lucile 
Gottry; Charles M. Mohrhardt; Maud Mose- 

* ley.: 

CLA : Bertha Bassam, University of Toronto 
Library School, Toronto, Ont.; Elizabeth 
Dafoe, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; Peter Grossman, Provincial Li- 
brary of Nova Scotia, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Irene McAfee, Vancouver Public Library, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Rev. A. M. Morisset, 
O.M.I., University of Ottawa Library, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 


Government Publications 


Created by Executive Board, November 1943. 
Joint committee with the organizations listed 
below. i 
To consider problems of publishing research 
reports and of storing materials for distribution 
after the war, of acquiring public documents 
and expediting their acquisition, and related 
matters. 
ALA: Homer Halvorson. . 
American Association of Law Libraries: Mrs. 
Annabelle M. Paulson, Railroad Retirement 
Board Library, 844 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Association of Research Libraries: James T. 
Babb, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Special Libraries Association: 


Guide to Comparative Literature and 
Intercultural Relations 
(Jour STEERING COMMITTEE) 
Created 1943. 
To consider major policy questions connected 


with the preparation of the Guide. 
ALA: David H. Clift. 


Association of Americen Colleges: Guy E. 
Snavely, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

National Council of Teachers of English: 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 68th St., Chi- 
cago, HL 


International Library Congress, American 
Committee on Arrangements 


Created by Executive Board; April 1947. 

To plan for the next International Federation 
of Library Associations meeting to be held in 
the United States. 

Suspended. 


Labor Groups, Library Service .to 


Created by Executive Board, October 1946. 

Members appointed for two-year terms; 
chairman elected by the members. 

To discover ways of encouraging and assisting 
public libraries to develop specialized library 
services which will be useful to labor groups. 
Co-chairmen: Ralph McCoy, Institute of Labor 

and Industrial Relations Library, University 

of Ilinois, Urbana (1954); Ruth Shapiro, 

Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. (1953). 

AF of L: John D. Conners, Workers Education 
Bureau, 724 9th St., N.W., Washington 1, 
D.C. i 

ALA: The co-chairmen Elizabeth Edwards 
(1954); Irvine L. H. Kerrison (1958); Mrs. 
Dorothy K. Oko (1954. 

CIO: George T. Guernszy, 718 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Library Binding Institute and ALA 
Created by Executive Board, October 1934. 
A joint committee with the Library Binding 
Institute. 


To facilitate solution of problems of com- 


© mon interest to libraries and members of the 


Library Binding Institute; to cooperate in main- 
taining the highest possible standards of crafts- 
manship and responsibility of members of the 
LBI; to make recommerdations, and upon re- 
quest to give assistance on binding matters to 
ALA and LBI. 

General Chairman: Alfred B. Lindsay, Wash- 
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ALA JOINT COMMITTEES 


ington Square Library, New York University, 
New York, N.Y. 

ALA: The chairman; Joe Harden Bailey; John 
B. Nicholson, Jr.; Ethel Shaffer. > 

Library Binding Institute: J. Howard Atkins, 
101 Mystic Ave., Medford 55, Mass.; Bernard 
J. Schaefer, 33-47 Nassau Ave., Brooklyn 22, 
N.Y.; Oscar Schnabel, National Library 
Bindery, Indianapolis, Ind.; Lawrence Sibert, 
203 S. Kosciusko St., Jacksonville, Ill. 


Library Work as a Career 


Created following a Conference on Recruit- 
ing for the Library Profession, Nov. 22-23, 
1947, called by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. 

A joint committee with the organizations 
listed below. 

To plan, sponsor, and carry out a coordinated 
nation-wide and profession-wide program of 
recruiting new personnel for library work which 
will unify the recruiting programs of constituent 
national library organizations. The ALA rep- 
resentative on the Committee is to be appointed 
each year from the membership of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship. 

Helen M. Focke, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman. . 

American Library Association: Mrs. Frances L. 
Spain. 

American Association of Law Libraries: Julius 
J. Marke. 

American Association of School Librarians: 
Geneva Travis. 

Association of American Library Schools: Agnes 
L. Reagan. 
Association of College and Reference Libraries: 

To be appointed. 

Art Reference Round Table: Virginia L. Moran. 

Catholic Library Association: Rev. Redmond 
Burke. 

Division of Cataloging and Classification: Pau- 
line Ramsey. 

Division of Hospital Libraries: Myrtle Stub. 
kjaer. 

Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People: Mary Peters. 

Division of Public Libraries: 
Hutchinson. 

Junior Members Round Table: Elizabeth Lind- 
sey. 

Eung Education Division: The chairman. 

Medical Library Association: Mabel McLaugh- 
lin. 

Music Library Association: Frank C. Camp- 
bell. 

Special Libraries Association: Beulah Jacks. 

Staf Organizations Round Table: Mildred T. 
Stibitz. 

Theatre Library Association: Kurtz Meyers. 


Helen Dolores 
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Alabama Library Association: Mildred Smith. 

Arizona Library Association: Dorothy Burge. 

Arkansas Library Association: Dorothy Fenton. 

British Columbia Library Association: Irene 
McAfee. 

California Library Association: Lewis F. Stieg. 

Colorado Library Association: Margaret Hayes. 

Connecticut Library Association: Mildred Las- 
ser, 

Delaware Library Association: 

District of Columbia Library Association: 

Florida Library Association: Stanley W. West. 

Georgia Library Association: Grace Hightower. 

Illinois Library Association: Marguerite L. Zim- 
merman. 

Indiana Library Association: Inez Paul. 

Iowa Library Association: 

Kansas Library Association: Bryant H. Jackson. 

Kentucky Library Association: 

Louisiana Library Association: Yvonne Toups. 

Maine Library Association: 

Maryland Library Association: Elizabeth Mil- 
ler Shaw. 

Massachusetts Library Association: 

Michigan Library Association: Sarita Davis. 

Minnesota Library Association: Margaret Mull. 

Mississippi Library Association: Mrs. Kenneth 
Gatchell. 

oe Library Association: Elizabeth Spind- 
er. 

Montana Library Association: 

Mountain Plains Library: Association: Arthur 
Vennix. 

Nebraska Library Association: Ruth Kraemer. 

Nevada Library Association: 

New Hampshire Library Association: 

New Jersey Library Association: Erika Schnur- 
mann. 

New Mexico Library Association: Seymour 
Rovner. 

New York Library Association: Mrs. Alice 
Rider. 

North Carolina Library Association: Mrs. Mary 
D. Grant. 

North Carolina Negro Library Association: 
D. Eric Moore. 

North Dakota Library Association: 

Ohio Library Association: Irene Burk. 

Oklahoma Library Association: Mrs. Mary H. 
Marable. ‘ 

Ontario Library Association; Isabel McLean. 

Oregon Library Association: Cora M. Miller. 

Pacific Northwest Library Association: Gladys 
Boughton. . 

ee Library Association: Evelyn Hen- 
sel. 

Rhode Island Library Association: 

South Carolina Library Association: Estellene 
P. Walker. 

South Dakota Library Association: Kordillia 
Johnson. 
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Southeastern Library Association: Evalene P. 
Jackson. . 

Southwestern Library Association: Mrs. Flor- 

_ tinell F. Morton. 

Tennessee Library Association: Elise Draper. 

Texas Library Association: Mattie Ruth Moore. 

Utah Library Association: Ruth M. Jones. 

Vermont Library Association: 

Virginia Library Association: 
Ruffin. 

Washington Library Association: Mrs. Emily C. 
Wilson. 

West Virginia Library Association: Florence 
Reese. 

Wisconsin Library Association: Edward Hay- 
ward. 

Wyoming Library Association: 

Member-at-Large: Mrs. Freddye Thompson. 


M. Beverley 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Helen M. Focke, chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Miller Shaw; Anita M. Hostetter. 


l 
Microcard 


Created December 1944. 

Joint committee with the groups listed below. 

Functions (acceptable to ALA): To attempt 
to work out standards, and make other prelim- 
‘inary decisions, with reference to Mr. Rider's 
project for the use of microcards. 


Fremont Rider, Wesleyan University Library, 
Middletown, Conn., chairman. 

ALA: Garland Taylor, Tulzne University Li- 
braries, New Orleans, La. — 

Association of College and Reference Libraries: 
Marian A. Youngs, University of Florida Li- 
braries, Gainesville. 

American Association of Law Libraries: Vincent 
E. Fiordalisi, Law Library, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, Newark 2, N.J. l 

Association of Research Libraries: Keyes D. 
Metcalf, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. , 

Bibliographical Society of America: Mrs. Wini- 
fred G. Gerould, 601 Pollard Park Dr., Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. i i 

Library of Congress: John W. Cronin. 

Medical Library Association: Charlotte E. Coff- 
man, Apt. 422, 1508 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Society of American Archivists: 

Special Libraries Association: 

Members at Large: Donald Coney; Clarence S, 
Paine; David H. Clift; Margaret Gill. 

Ex officio Members as Trustees Microcard Foun- 
dation: Flora B. Ludington; James T. Babb; 
Paul North Rice. 


NEA-ALA 


Authorized by Executive Board, 1929; ap- 
pointed 1931. Members appointed for five- 


: DECEMBER 1952 


year terms. Chairman elected by members. 

A joint committee with the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

To explore problems cf mutual interest and 
relationships in the fields of library service and 
education’ and to make recommendations to 
appropriate committees in the two associations. - 


Virginia McJenkin, Fulton County School Li- 
braries, Atlanta, Ga., chairman (1954). 

ALA: The chairman; Rheta Clark (1953); Mrs. 
Ruth Gagliardo (1957); Louise, Galloway 
(1955); Marion B. Grady (1956). ALA Head- 
quarters consultant: Mildred L. Batchelder. 

NEA: Amanda B. Bonwell, 2055 E, Broadway, 
Long Beach, Calif. (1958); Jessie Boyd, Oak- 
land Public Schls. (1956); Pauline Martin, 
126 Third Ave., Decatur, Ga, (1954); Robert 
Ruskin, 510 Pine St, Laurel, Del. (1955): 
Philip H. Falk, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, Wis. (1957). NEA Headquarters 
consultant: Robert Luke. 


Rural Sociological Society and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, December 1946. 
To study the research espects of state demon- 
stration plans. 

ALA: Paxton Price, State Library, Jefferson 
City, Mo., co-chairmen; Margaret Fulmer; 
Anne Helen Farrington. ' 

Rural Sociological Society: Harold Hoffsommer, 
Department of Sociology, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, cc-chairman; John Bar- 
ton, Department of Scciology, University: of 
Wisconsin, Madison; W. F. Kumlien, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings; Charles E. 
Lively, Department of Rural Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, 


Union List of Serials 


Created January 1947. 

To consider desirability of a supplement or 
complete revision of the Union List of Serials 
and to make plans for publication, 

ALA: Wyllis E. Wright, Williams College Li- 
brary, Williamstown, Mass. a 

American Association of Law Libraries: Howard 
J. Graham, Los Angeles County Law Library, 
703 Hall of Records, “os Angeles 12, Calif. 

Association, of Colleges ard Reference Libraries: 
Stephen A. McCarthy, Cornell University Li- 
braries, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Association of Research Libraries: Andrew D., 
Osborn, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ‘i 

Bibliographical Society o? America: Andrew D. 
Osborn, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. i 

Canadian Library Association: Marget Meikle- 
ham, McMaster University Library, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Medical Library Association: Kanardy L. Tay- 


ALA REPRESENTATIVES 


lor, 245 Dale Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

Music Library Association: Frank Campbell, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
National Research Council: Callie Hull, Nat'l. 
Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Ave- 

nue, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Special Libraries Association: Betty Joy Cole, 
Calco Chemical Division Library, American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N.J. 

Theatre Library Association: Mrs. Katharine 
Clugston, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C, 


ALA Representatives on Other Organizations, 
| Groups and Committees 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A.: 
ALA representative—Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science: ALA  representative—Melvin J. 
Voigt (1952-54) 

American Council on Education: ALA repre- 
sentatives—Arthur T. Hamlin, Frances 
Henne, Anita M. Hostetter 

American Country Life Association: ALA rep- 
resentative—S. Janice Kee 

American Documentation Institute: ALA repre- 
sentative—Ralph Shaw (1952-55) 

American Standards Association, Z39 Commit- 
tee sponsored by CNLA: ALA representa- 
tive—Maurice F. Tauber 

American Year Book, Supervisory Board: ALA 
representative—Milton J. Ferguson 

Board of Control for Southern Regional Re- 
sources: ALA representative—Robert Bing- 
ham Downs 

CARE, Advisory Committee on Book Project: 
ALA member—David H. Clift 

Civil Liberties Clearing House: ALA repre- 
sentative—Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger 

Council of National Library Associations: ALA 
representatives—Robert Bingham Downs, 
President of ALA; Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Re- 
tiring President of ALA; Alternate—Milton 
E. Lord. 

, Joint Committee. on Education for Li- 
brarianship: ALA representative—Jack Dalton 

Decimal Classification Committee of Lake 
Placid Education Foundation: ALA nominees 
—Evelyn Mildred Hensel (1945-52); Verner 





W. Clapp (1949-55); Fremont Rider (1950- 


57) . 

Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators: Con- 
sultant—David H. Clift 

Film Council of America: ALA representative 
to Board of Directors—L. Quincy Mumford. 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award: 
ALA representative—Siri M. Andrews (1951- 
53) 

International Library Committee: ALA repre- 
sentatives—Milton E. Lord (1950-54); Wil- 
liam W. Bishop (ALA representative emeritus 
for life) 


National Midcentury Committee for Children 
and Youth, Inc., Advisory Council on Par- 
ticipation of National Organizations: Mem- 
ber—Mildred L. Batchelder 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
Inc., General Assembly: ALA representative 
~—Mrs. Mildred V. C. Mathews 

National Bureau of Standards, Standing Com- 
mittee for Book Cloths, Buckram, and Im- 
pregnated Fabrics, Commercial Standards 
CS57-40; ALA  representative—Humphrey 
G. Bousfield 

National Citizens Committee for United Na- 
tions Day, General Committee: ALA repre- 
sentative and member of the Executive 
Board—Robert Bingham Downs 

National Council on Agricultural Life and 
Labor: ALA representative—Julia Bennett 

National Conference on Mobilization of Edu- 
cation: ALA liaison representatives—Julia 
Bennett, David H. Clift 

National Council for Community Improvement: 
ALA representative~Paul Howard 

National Council of Teachers of English, Com- 
mittee on Book Lists for Junior High Schools: 
ALA representative—F. Marion Kellogg 
(1953) 

, Committee on Book Lists for Senior 
High Schools: ALA representative—Helen Ire- 
dell (1958) i 

National Health Council, Advisory Committee 
on Local Health Units: ALA representative— 
Paul Wasserman 

United Nations: ALA observer—Lowell Martin 

U. S. Book Exchange: ALA representative— 
Milton E. Lord 

U. S. Mission to United. Nations, Conference 
group of National Organizations: ALA ob- 
server—Lowell Martin 

U. S. National Commission for Unesco: ALA 
representative—Luther H. Evans (1953-56) 

H. W. Wilson Company: ALA representative 
(to attend meetings of Board of Directors)— 
John Fall (1952-54) 





. U. S. Quarterly Book Review, Advisory Com- 


mittee: ALA representative—Flora B. Lud- 
ington 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee; ALA 
representative—Julia Bennett 


Divisions and Roun Tables of 


the Association 


Only ALA members may be members of a division, round table, or discussion group except as 
provided in the Bylaws, Article VI, Section 1. Divisions may prescribe any additional qualifi- 


cations for membership they may desire. 


~ 


The following divisions have been formed by the Council, affecting former sections, one na- 
tional affiliated organization, and several round tables. 

Some former sections have become round tables, in accordance with the provision in the By 
laws, Article VII, Section 1: Any member of the ALA may become a member of any round 
table by complying with its requirements for membership. 

Any group may organize as a division or part of a division or become a round table upon 


complying with the provisions in the Bylaws. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


A Division of the American 
Library Association 


The American Association of School Librari- 
ans became a division of ALA on Jan. 1, 1951. 
Council approval for the division was given 
on July 21, 1950, subject to a membership vote 
of the American Association of School Librari- 
ans which was taken during the fall of 1950. 
The American Association of School Librarians 
was formerly a section of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People, and 
before 1941 was the School Libraries Section 
of ALA. This section was organized in 1915. 

The purposes of the association are the im- 
provement and extension of library services in 
schools, the promotion of higher standards of 
librarianship and library service in schools, and 
cooperation with other agencies concerned with 
the welfare of youth. 

The association holds general sessions, busi- 
ness meetings and committee meetings during 
annual conferences and normally at midwinter 
meetings. 

The division issues an official publication, 
School Libraries, formerly known as the News- 
letter, editor, Sybil Baird, Indian Springs 
School, Route 1, Box 182, Helena, Ala. School 
Libraries is sent free to all members, and is 
not available through subscription. 

A State Assembly composed of the president, 
chairman, or representative of the school li- 
brary organization in each state, territory, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Canada serves in an 
advisory capacity to the board of directors and 
channels communications between the school 
librarians in each state and the board. 

Officers for 1952-58: President, Mary Lee 
Keath, Board of Education, Denver, Colo.; 
vice president and president-elect, Mrs. Alice 
Brooks McGuire, Casis Elementary School, 


Austin, Texas; treasurer, Mrs. Lucile Raley, 
Board of Education, Waco, Texas; executive 
secretary, Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo, 
50 Æ. Huron St., Chicago 11, I. 

Board of Directors: Laura K. Martin, De- 


‘partment of Library Science, University of 


Kentucky, Lexington ‘past president); Region 
1, Mary Bair, Central Junior High School, 
Quincy, Mass, (1953); Region 2, Mary L. Tar- 
box, Jamestown Public Schools, Jamestown, 
N.Y, (1954); Region 3, Louise Meredith, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 
(1954); Region 4, Mrs. Frances Creighton, 
Madison Schools, Phoenix, Ariz. (1953); Region 
5, Beatrice Paddock, East High School, Wich- 
ita, Kans.; Region 6, Josephine A. Smith, 
Fordson High School, Dearborn, Mich. (1954); 
Region 7, Agnes Shields, Oregon State Library, 
Salem (1953); Region 8, Winifred Andrews, 
South Pasadena Junior High School, South 
Pasadena, Cal. (1953) 

AASL representatives on ALA Council: See 
page 376, | 


Committees 


The following fifteen committees are en- 
gaged in activities of vital interest and concern 
to the organization and ‘to the school library 
profession. 

Aupio-VisuaAL COMMITTEE: Chairman, Ira 
J. Peskind, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Ill; Paul Chancellor, Leila Doyle, John E. Han- 
sen, Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Mary Jane Rich- 
eimer, Margaret I. Rufsvold, Sadie Stinson. 
Bupóer Commirrer: Chairman, Mrs. Lucile 
Raley, director of school libraries, Waco, 
Tex.; Mary Lee Keach, Mrs. Alice Brooks 
McGuire. CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE: Chair- 
man, H. Jean Anderson, High School Library, 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Ruth 
Evans Babcock, Ruby Ethel Cundiff, C. Irene 
Hayner, Helen R. Sattley. ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL LiBRarws COMMITTEE: Co-chairmen, 
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ALA DIVISIONS 


Hazelle Anderson, consultant in library serv- 
ices, Oak Park Elementary Schools, Oak Park, 
H., and Lois Fannin, asst. supervisor, Library 
Service, Long Beach Public Schools, Long 
Beach, Cal.: Mrs. Helen Atkinson, Jessie Edna 
Boyd, Sara Fenwick, Christine Gilbert, Evelyn 
Hill, Irene Pollard, Mrs. Lucile Raley, Mrs. 
Margaret Ross, Mrs. Ruth Hughes Scott, Mil- 
dred M. Winslow, Los ANGELES CONFERENCE 
ARRANGEMENTS: Co-chairmen, Louis C. Fannin, 
Assistant supervisor, library service, Long 
Beach Public Schools and Elizabeth O. Wil- 
liams, supervisor in charge, Library & Text- 
book Section, Los Angeles City Board of 
Education. Committee personnel is not yet 
completed. MAGAZINE EVALUATION COMMIT- 
TEE: Chairman, Doris Cole, supervisor of 
school libraries, Massena, N.Y.; Mabel E. 
Jackman, Gertrude R. James, Ann Loucks, 
Margaret H. Shulze, Alice Stoelzing, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Vaughn. MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: 
Chairman, Margaret Turk, librarian, Wiley 
High School, Terre Haute, Ind.. For a list of 
members see subsection under “Membership.” 
NEWSLETTER CoMMITTEE: Sybil Baird, li- 
brarian, Indian Springs School, Route 1, -Box 
182, Helena, Ala.; Mrs. Martha Cobb, Ethelyn 
Flagg, Mrs. Mildred Frary, Katherine Gallivan, 
Ida Gould, Carrie Pursell, Irene M. Sherk, Mrs. 
Ruth Waldrop, Mrs. Margaret Walraven Reid, 
Johanna M. Wiese. NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
Chairman, Rheta A. Clark, school library ad- 
viser, Bureau of Libraries, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. Four additional mem- 
bers have not yet been appointed by the 
Board. PLANNING ScuooL LIBRARY QUAR- 
TERS COMMITTEE: Chairman, Mate Graye 
Hunt, asst. director, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Louise Butler, Gertrude 
Jennings, Ariel Stephens. POLICIES FOR TRAVEL 
OF OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COMMITTEE On: Chairman, to be appointed; 
Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo, Mrs. Mary 
Peacock Douglas, Mary Lee Keath, Laura K. 
Martin, Margaret Rehring, Fannie Schmitt, 
Margaret: Turk. PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE: Chairman, Fannie Schmitt, school 
library consultant, State Dept. of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Mrs. Ruth. Gagliardo, Leona 
M. Hough, Viola Jayne, Louise Meredith, Mrs. 
Carrie Robinson, Mrs. Sara Krentzman Sryg- 
ley, Mrs. Francis Lander Spain. PUBLICA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE: Chairman, Dorothy Schu- 
macher, librarian, -Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago, Ill; Nancy Jane Day, Margaret R. 
Greer, Margaret Hayes, Priscilla Lantz. STA- 
TISTICS COMMITTEE: Chairman, Mary Louise 
Mann, librarian, Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mildred Nickel, Mrs. 
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Louise Moore Plylon. TECHNICAL PROCESSES 
COMMITTEE: Chairman, Mrs. Effie N. LaPlante, 
supervisor, Cataloging Section, Division of 
Libraries, Board of Education, Chicago, IL; 
Marjorie E. Burns, Virginia Drewry, Louise L. 
Hiller, Ruth M. Junkin, Frances Kraft, Edith 
I. Stokes, Carolyn I. Whitenack. AASL Rer- 
RESENTATIVE ON AACTE Coorpinatinc Com- 
MITTEE ON COLLEGIATE PROBLEMS IN TEACHER 
Epucation: Mrs. Lois T. Place, director of 


school libraries, Detroit, Mich. AASL 
REPRESENTATIVE ON ALA BOARD ON ACQUISI- 
TIONS OF LsraRy MATERIALS: Virginia 


Drewry, director, State Cataloging Service, 
State Dept. of Education, Atlanta, Ga. AASL 
REPRESENTATIVE ON ALA BuiLpINGs COMMIT- 
TEE; Mate Graye Hunt, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. AASL REPRESENTATIVES ON 
CLA NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS COM- 
MITTEE: Priscilla Bancroft, elementary school 
librarian, Lansing, Mich.; Mrs. Winifred Lad- 
ley, Snohomish Public Schools, Snohomish, 
Wash.; Crystal McNally, coordinator, Ele- 
mentary School Libraries, Wichita, Kans.; Grace 
Shakin, Librarian, Lakeville Elementary School, 
Great Neck, N.Y.; Elinor Yungmeyer, librarian, 
Whittier School, Phoenix, Ariz. AASL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ON JOINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
WORK AS A CAREER: Geneva Travers, Univer- 


. sity School, Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio. AASL 


REPRESENTATIVES ON JOINT PuBLISHERS LIAISON 
CoMMITTEE: Marjorie B. Austin, West End 
Library, Lynbrook, N.Y.; Dorothea I. Godfree, 
Junior High School, Port Washington, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. McClenahan, Fort Hamilton 
High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. AASL REPRE- 
SENTATIVES ON SPECIAL ExeECUTIVE BOARD 
COMMITTEE on E. P. Durron-Joun MACRAE 
Awarp: Jessie E. Boyd, director, Public School 
Libraries, Oakland, Cal.; Margaret Hayes, 
School of Librarianship, Univ. of Denver, Den- 
ver, Col. 


Membership 


Division membership: 2550 as of Sept. 1, 
1952. 

Any member of the ALA may become a 
member of the American Association of School 
Librarians, without payment of- additional 
dues, by indicating his desire for affiliation 
with the Division when paying annual ALA 
dues. 

Dues: The division receives 60% of the dues 
paid to the ALA by each member who speci- 
fies this division at the time of paying his 
dues (20% of $3 memberships, not over $6 for 
any single membership). If AASL is the sec- 
ond division with which the member wishes 
to affiliate, he should add 20% to his ALA dues 
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(not to exceed $2), which ‘in turn will be 
passed on to the division by ALA. 


Committee on Membership 


The chairman of the AASL Committee on 
Membership is Margaret Louise Turk, li- 
brarian, Wiley High School, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Regional chairmen are: Region I: 
Elizabeth Bean, Peck Library, Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Conn, Region II: Vir- 
ginia H. Shaver, W. C. Mepham High School, 
Bellmore, N.Y. Region Ill: Mrs. Jessie Can- 
non, Greenville Jr. High School, Greenville, 
S.C. Region IV: Mrs. Mary Isabelle Wood, 
Tudor Hall School for Girls, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Region V: Elenora C. Alexander, 
Supervisor of School Library Services, Houston, 
Tex. Region VI: Jane Strebel, South Hill Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minn. Region VII: Helen 
Iredell, Wilson High School, Long Beach, Cal. 
Region VIII: Olga Sliper, Ballard High School, 
Seattle, Wash. Region IX: Margaret Fraser, 
Galt Collegiate Institute, Galt, Ontario. 

By Board action August 27, 1952, the re- 
gions of the Membership Committee were 
changed to agree with the eight regions set 
up in the Bylaws, Article III. The Membership 
Committee is currently engaged in reorganizing 
its regions in keeping with Board action. 

State chairmen are: Arizona: Dorothy F. 
Burge, West Phoenix High School, Phoenix; 
Alabama: Mrs, Viola Holder, Marshall County 
High School, Gunterville; Mrs. Carrie C. Rob- 
inson, State Library Consultant for Negro 
Schools, State Dept. of Education, Montgomery; 
Arkansas: Florine Jordan, Magnolia High 
School, Magnolia; California: Marjorie Schram- 
ling, Los Angeles High School; Colorado: 
Constance Ahlin, Morey Junior High School, 
Denver; Connecticut: Frances „E. Peck, New 
London High School, New London; Delaware: 
Margaret Campbell, Warner Junior High 
School, Wilmington; District of Columbia: 
Chairman to be appointed; Florida: Emily A. 
Copeland, Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee; 
Mrs. Dorothy L. Sanford, Liberty City Ele- 
mentary School, Miami; Georgia: Betty Bartlett, 
Peabody High School, Milledgeville; Ethel 
Clarice Jones, State Dept. of Education, At- 
‘lanta; Idaho: Martha M. Guenther, Idaho State 
College, Pocatello; Illinois: Helen M. Wurtz- 
bach, Oak Park & River Forest High School, 
Oak Park; Indiana: Mrs. Hildreth Sweeney, 
High School, Garrett; Iowa: Miriam Miner, 
Hayes Elementary School, Davenport; Kansas: 
Dorothy M. Comin, High School Library, Abi- 
lene; Kentucky: C. Elizabeth Johnson, Central 
High School, Louisville; Mrs. Harry Wood 
Paxton, Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville; 
Louisiana: Janie Carstens, Training School 
~ Library, Lafayette; Maine: Ann Marsten, Cony 
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High School, Augusta; Maryland: Chairman to 
be appointed; Massachusetts: Mary Bair, Cen- 
tral Junior H.S., Quincy; Michigan: Elizabeth 
Rogers, Elementary School Library, Lansing; 
Minnesota: Colette Haram, Senior High School, 
Grand Rapids; Mississippi: Annabelle Koonce, 
library supervisor, State Dept. of Education, 
Jackson; Missouri: Edaa €E. Bothe, school li- 
brary specialist, Missouri State Library, Jef- 
ferson City; Montana: Elza Huffman, Senior 
High School, Billings: Nebraska: Catherine 
Glade, Senior High School, Grand Island; 
Nevada: Thelma Flavin, Montello School, 
Montello; New Hampshire: Florence C. Derr, 
Central High School, Manchester; New Jersey: 
Chairman to be appoin-ed; New York: Eleanor 
Phillips, Central School, New Hartford, N.Y.; 
New Mexico: Nancy 3. Trammel, Highlands 
High School, Albuquerque; North Carolina: 
Vernelle Gilliam, Boycen High School, Salis- 
bury; Mrs. Mary R. Hauser, Atkins High 
School, Winston-Salem; North Dakota: Herbert 
Earhart, Senior High School, Fargo; Ohio: 
Mildred L., Krohn, East Technical High 
School, Cleveland; Oklahoma: Edmon Low, 
A. & M. College, Stillwater; Oregon: Lottie 
Lee Lamb, Univ. High School, Eugene; Penn- 
sylvania: Margaret G. Graham, High School, 
Springfield; Rhode Island: Annise Kane, Classi- 
cal High School, Providence; South Carolina: 
Evelyn Eunice King, Sterling High School, 
Greenville; Carrie Moore, Anderson Junior 
High School, Andersor:; South Dakota: Mary 
Zeimet, High School, Rapid City; Tennessee: 
Leneil Edwards, Haywcod County High School, 
Brownsville; Texas: Orrline E. Shippey, White 
Oaks School, Longview; Utah: Mrs. Jennie 
Whitby, - Cedar Junior High School, Cedar 
City; Vermont: Marish Lederer, Putney School, . 
Putney; Virginia: Mrs. Margaret J. Bond, 
I. C. Norcom High School, Portsmouth; Vir- 
ginia F. Ruff, Bedford High School, Bedford; 
Washington: Grace Crumpacker, Hoquiam Jr.- 
Sr. High School, Hoquiam; West Virginia: 
Susanna Rose, Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston; Wisconsin Mrs. Margaret Jean 
Moss, supervisor of school libraries, Madison 
Free Library; Wyominz: Mrs. Helen Carnine, 
University High School, College of Education, 
Laramie; Alaska: Joanne Lind, librarian, Public 
Schools, Seward; Canada: Margaret Fraser, 
Galt Collegiate Institute and Vocational School, 
Ontario; Hawaii: Mrs. Aileen Perlstein, Kapa- 
lama School, Honolulu. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 
A Division of the American 
Library Association 


First meeting, 1889; bylaws adopted, 1923; 
new and revised bylaws adopted, 1938. (For- 


ALA DIVISIONS 


merly College and Reference Section. Name 
changed .by vote of the section, June 1938, 
approved by the Council, December 1938. 
New constitution and bylaws adopted May 30, 
1940, and accepted as a division by the ALA 
Council, May 31, 1940.) The Association of 
College and Reference Libraries has as its 
object the promotion of library service and 
librarianship in college, university, and research 
libraries including the reference departments of 
public libraries. Its program of activities is de- 
signed to advance the standards of library serv- 
ice, in the broadest sense, in these kinds of li- 
braries and to continue the professional and 
scholarly growth of their staffs. The association 
normally holds general sessions and business 
meetings at annual conferences and midwinter 
' meetings. Each of the six sections normally 
has a program session at the annual conven- 
tion and the midwinter meeting for the pres- 
entation of problems peculiar to its special 
services. 

Officers for 1952-53: President, Robert W. 
Severance, Baylor University Library, Waco, 
Tex.; executive secretary, Arthur T. Hamiin, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il; treasurer, 
Joseph C. Shipman, Linda Hall Library, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; vice president and president- 
elect, Harriet D. MacPherson, Drexel Institute 
of Technology Library, Philadelphia, Pa.; past 
president, Ralph E. Ellsworth, State University 
of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 

Directors (at large): Julian Fowler, Oberlin 
College Library, Oberlin, Ohio; Guy R. Lyle, 
Louisiana State University Libraries, Baton 
Rouge; N. Orwin Rush, University of Wyo- 
ming Libraries, Laramie. 

Directors representing ‘sections: College Li- 
braries: Louise F. Kampf, Colorado College 
Library, Colorado Springs; Junior College Li- 
braries: Frances L. Meals, Colby Junior 
College Library, New London, N.H.; Pure and 
` Applied Science: Francis P. Allen, Rhode Island 
University Library, Kingston; Reference Li- 
brarians: Florence M. Gifford, General Refer- 
ence Division, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Libraries of Teacher Training 
Institutions: Ethel Feagley, Teachers College 
Library, Columbia University, New York, N.Y.; 
University Libraries: Lewis C. Branscomb, 
Ohio State University Libraries, Columbus. 
Chairmen of sections are ex officio directors 
without a vote. ACRL representatives on ALA 
Council are directors during the last year of 
their terms. These are: Johanna E. Allerding, 
Donald T. Clark, Andrew J. Eaton, William 
H. Hyde, Florence L. King, Mrs. Jean Macal- 
ister Moore, Gerhard B. Naeseth, and Dorothy 
M. Sinclair. 

ACRL representatives on ALA Council; See 
page 376. 
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Sections 


College Libraries: Chairman, Donald C. 
Davidson, Santa Barbara College Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara; vice chair- 
man and chairman-elect, Helmer L. Webb, 
Union College Library, Schenectady, N.Y.; sec- 
retary, Elizabeth Smith, Wittenberg College Li- 
brary, Springfield, Ohio. 

Junior College Libraries: Chairman, Ruth 
Ellen Scarborough, Centenary Junior College 
Library, Hackettstown, N.J.; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, Lottie M. Skidmore, Joliet 
Junior College Library, Joliet, IL; secretary, 
Mrs. Thelma Vogt Taylor, Los Angeles Harbor 
Junior College Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pure and Applied Science: Chairman, Rob- 
ert E. Betts, Engineers Library, Texas A & M 
College, College Station; secretary, Nellie Lar- 
son, Peoria Branch, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Library, Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Peoria, Ill. 

Reference Librarians: Chairman, Frances 
Stalker, Reference Department, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, Everett T. Moore, Japan Library School, 
Keio University, 43 Gogokan, Mita, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan; secretary, Josephine M. Tharpe, 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Libraries of Teacher Training Institutions: 
Chairman, Bernadine Hanby, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College Library, DeKalb; secre- 
tary and chairman-elect, James E. Green, 
Michigan State Teachers College, Ypsilanti. 

University Libraries: Chairman, Arthur M. 
McAnally, University of Oklahoma Libraries, 
Norman; vice chairman and chairman-elect, 
Lawrence Clark Powell, University of Cali- 
fornia Library at Los Angeles, Los Angeles; 
secretary; Neal R. Harlow, University of 
British Columbia Library, Vancouver, B.C. 


Committees 


. COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROCE- 
DURES; f 

COMMITTEE ON Avpio-Visuat Worx: Chair- 
man, Fleming Bennett, University of Arizona 
Library, Tucson; Raynard C. Swank, William 
P. Kellam, Marion B. Grady, Carl W. Hintz. 

BUILDINGS COMMITTEE: Chairman, Robert 
H. Muller, Southern Illinois University Library, 
Carbondale; Lewis C. Branscomb, Donald C. 
Davidson, David Jolly, Guy R. Lyle, Howard 
Rovelstad, H. Dean Stallings, Lee Zimmerman. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: 
Chairman, Walter W. Wright University of 
Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia; Paul Bix- 
ler, Frances L. Meals, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Seely, 
Donna E. Sullivan. 

COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE PROGRAMS: 
Lewis F. Stieg, University of Southern Cali- 
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fornia Library, Los Angeles 7, Calif. (annual 
conference); William L. Williamson, 1161 East 
6lst St., Chicago 37, Ill. (midwinter meeting). 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS: 
Andrew J. Eaton, Louisiana State University 
Library, Baton Rouge; Roy W. Schlinkert, Joe 
W. Kraus, John S. Hartin. 

COMMITTEE ON DUPLICATES EXCHANGE 
Union: Chairman, Wixie E. Parker, Duke Uni- 
versity Library, Durham, N. C. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCING College and Re- 
search Libraries: Chairman, Mary D. Herrick, 
College of Liberal Arts Library, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

COMMITTEE TO IMPLEMENT LIBRARY OF 
CoNGRESS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Projects: Chair- 
man, Ralph E. Ellsworth, State University of 
Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Chairman, Wil- 
liam H.:Carlson, Director of Libraries, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, Corvallis; 
Benjamin E. Powell, Robert H. Muller, Sidney 
B. Smith, Donald E. Strout. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS: Chairman, 


Lawrence S. Thompson, University of Kentucky ~ 


Libraries, Lexington; David K. Maxfield, Col- 
ton Storm, Mrs. Frances B. Jenkins, Rolland 
E. Stevens, Maurice F. Tauber, Clyde C. Wal- 
ton, Jr., Fritz Veit, Fremont Rider, Felix Reich- 
mann. 

RESEARCH PLANNING COMMITTEE: Chairman, 
Louis Kaplan, University of Wisconsin Library, 
Madison; Lowell A. Martin, Ralph R. Shaw, 
A. F. Kuhlman, Herman H. Fussler, Richard 
H. Logsdon, Lewis F. Stieg, Forrest F. Carhart, 
Jack Dalton. 

COMMITTEE ON Statistics: Chairman, G. 
Flint Purdy, Wayne University Library, Detroit, 
Mich.; Dale M. Bentz, Wendell W. Smiley, 
Donald E. Thompson, J. Periam Danton, Robert 
H. Muller, Dan Graves. 

ACRL-ACLS Jomnr COMMITTEE ON SELEC- 
TIVE BrstiocrapHy: Chairman, Stanley Par- 
gellis, Newberry Library, Chicago, Il; Mar- 
shall Claggett, Robert Redfield, Morrison C. 
aia Herman H. Fussler, Arthur T. Ham- 
in. 

ACRL REpresENTATIVE on Joint Committee 
on Library Work as a Career: To be appointed. 

ACRL REPRESENTATIVE, on United States 
Book Exchange, Inc.: John Fall, New York 
Public Library, New York, N.Y. 

ACRL REPRESENTATIVE on Joint Microcard 
Committee: Marian A. Youngs, University of 
Florida Libraries, Gainesville. : 

ACRL REpRESENTATIVES to CNLA: Wyllis 
_ E. Wright, Williams College Library, Wiliams- 
town, Mass.; Harriet D. MacPherson, Drexel 
Institute of Technology Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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ACRL REPRESENTATIVE on CNLA Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Education: Maurice F. Tau- 
ber, School of Library Sarvice, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 

ACRL REPRESENTATIVE on CNLA Joint Com- 
mittee to Advise the Am=rican Standards Asso- 
ciation on Project Z39 on Standardization in 
Library Work and Documentation: Ralph H.. 
Phelps, Engineering Sccieties Library, New 
York, N.Y. 

ACRL REPRESENTATIVE on Joint Advisory 
Committee on Union L:st of Serials: Stephen 
A. McCarthy, Cornell University Library, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

ACRL REPRESENTATIVE on CNLA Joint Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Cultural and Sci- 
entific Resources: Burtoa W. Adkinson, Refer- 
ence Department, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


Membership 


Any member of the ALA may become a 
member of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries and one of its sections, 
without the payment of additional dues, by 
indicating the division and section when paying 
ALA dues. There were 4551 members of the 
division as of December 31, 1951. 

Dues: Under a temporary financial arrange- 
ment for the support >f the divisions ACRL 
receives a portion of the ALA dues paid by 
those members who specify membership in 
this division. This portion is 20% of the dues 
of $3 members and’ 60% of other dues or $6 
whichever is less. This represents a range of 
12% (sometimes less) tc a maximum of 60% for 
all ACRL purposes. If ACRL is the second 
division with which the member wishes to 
affiliate, he should add 20% to his ALA dues 
(not to exceed $2), which ALA in turn passes 
on to the division. Those wishing to belong to 
more than one section cf ACRL must pay to the 
ACRL Treasurer 50¢ zor each additional sec- 
tion. 

A contributor to life membership in the ALA 
after July 1, 1940, may be received as a member ` 
in the ACRL by desigrating this division to the 
ALA Treasurer who shall allot to the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries treasury 
$2, per year during the lifetime of the member. 
A contributor to life membership in the ALA 
before 1940 may become a life member in the 
ACRL by the paymen: of $10 to this division, 
or an annual member of the division by the 
payment of 50¢ annual dues. 

Publications: Collegz and Research Libraries 
is published quarterly: January, April, July, 
and: October. College and Research Libraries 
is sent as a membership perquisite to all ACRL 
members paying ALA dues of $6 or more. To 
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nonmembers, $4 in the U. S., Canada, and 
Latin America; in other countries, $4.25; single 
copies $1.25. Payment for subscriptions should 
be made to the ALA. The ACRL Monographs 
Series are available on a single order or sub- 
scription. basis. Orders for these should be 
addressed to David Maxfield, business manager, 
ACRL Monographs, c/o University of Illinois 
Library, Chicago Undergraduate Division, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


ACRL State Representatives 


The ACRL Committee on Membership was 
abolished last year and its functions taken 
over by the new organization of ACRL State 
Representatives. ACRL expects to have in 
nearly every state one person who will be kept 
well informed on ACRL contacts and interests 
in the state and who will represent ACRL in 
many different capacities. The list of ACRL 
State Representatives will appear in College 
and Research Libraries as soon as completed. 


DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


Catalog Section established 1900. Reorgan- 
ized as Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion 1940. Revised Constitution and Bylaws 
adopted July 2, 1947. The object of the divi- 
sion is to contribute to library service and 
librarianship through encouragement and pro- 
motion of activities in the fields of cataloging 
and classification and related areas through 
cooperation with other groups interested in 
these fields, and through encouragement of 
activities for the benefit of the professional 
walfare of the members. 

Officers for 1952-53: President, David J. 
Haykin, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C.; vice president, Dorothy Charles, H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York 52, N.Y.; execu- 
tive secretary, Edwin B. Colburn, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio; chairman, Council of 
Regional Groups, Alice Charlton, Stanford Uni- 
versity Library, Stanford, Calif.; past president, 


Hazel Dean, School of Library Sciences, Uni- - 


versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; directors-at-large: Margaret W. Ayrault, 
Bureau of the Budget Library, Washington 25, 
D.C.; Susan Haskins, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge Mass.; Maud Moseley, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle, Wash.; Sara K. 
Vann, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh 18, 
P 


a. 
ALA Councilors: See pages 376-77. 


Committees 


Board on Cataloging Policy and Research: 
Chairman, Maurice F. Tauber, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia’ University, N.Y.; M. 
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Ruth MacDonald; Gertrude Oellrich; Frederick 


H. Wagman; Wyllis E. Wright. 


COMMITTEE ON ÅDMINISTRATION: Chairman, 
Bella E. Shachtman, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, D.C.; Alex Laden- 
son; Mrs. Dorothy F. Livingston; Victor A. 
Schaefer; Wesley C. Simonton. : 

ARCHIVES COMMITTEE: Chairman, Marjorie 
A. Borne, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Katherine Cook; Evelyn DeWitt; Margaret 
Eastwood; Mrs. Maud Merritt. l 

AUDITING COMMITTEE: Chairman, ‘J. Elias 
Jones, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Mar- 
garet Davis; Mrs. Lucille Moeller. 

COMMITTEE ON AWARD OF MANN CITATION: 
Chairman, Mrs. Lela de Otte Surrey, Public 
Library, Brooklyn 17, N.Y.; Mrs. Alice P. 
Pattee; Arnold Trotier. a 

COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION: Chairman, 
Mary Louise Seely, Board of Education, Los 
Angeles 15, Calif.; Doris Clower; Thelma Eaton; 
Richard O. Pautzsch; Marjorie Ann Stuff. 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS: 


- Chairman, Benjamin A. Custer, Public Library, 


Detroit 2, Mich.; Carolyn I. Bliss; Hazel 
M. Johnson; Mildred E. Moelk; Margaret C. 
Pierson. , 

COMMITTEE ON DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING: 
Chairman, Evelyn M. Hensel, Penn. ‘State Col- 
lege Library, State College, Pa.; Katherine Ball; 
Adele Ewell; Olivia Faulkner; Herbert Kleist; 
Emily Schilpp; Altha Terry. 

COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS: Chairman, Mary 
J. Garland, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio;. 
Mrs. Shirley Greenslade; Alice M. Hall. 

COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP: Chairman, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rodell, Rice Institute Library, 
Houston, Tex.; Lucille Duffy; Jane Gibbs; Jean: 
Schmidt; Gwendolen Shakeshaft. 

NoMINATING COMMITTEE: Chairman, Donna 
M. Haskell, University of California Library, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Roger Bristol; Rosamond H. 
Danielson; Jennette Hitchcock; Mrs. Annette 
L. Hoage. 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Chairman, Hazel 
Dean, Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
7, Calif.; Dorothy Charles; Edwin B. Colburn; 
David J. Haykin; Hazel Rea. 

COMMITTEE ON Pusiic RELATIONS AND RE- 
CRUITING: Chairman, Robert Wadsworth, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library, Chicago 37, Hl; 
Eleanor Adams; Lois Afflerbach; Armine Diki- 
jian; Charlotte Himoe. ) 

COMMITTEE ON PuBLICATIONS: Chairman, 
Paul S. Dunkin, Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington 3, D.C.; Helen Becker; Esther 
Piercy; Audrey Smith; Maurice Tauber. 

. COMMITTEE ON SusyEcr Heaprncs: Chair- 
man, Vivian Prince, University of Florida Li- 
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brary, Gainesville, Fla.; Johanna E. Allerding; 
Ruth A, Howe; Winifred Johnson; Philip 
Krichbaum. 

SPECIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION: Chairman, Janet S. 
Dickson; Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa.; Margaret C. Brown; Dorothy E. 
Cook; Benjamin A. Custer; Myron W. Getchell; 
Muriel Kemp; Joseph S. Komidar; Maud L. 
Moseley; Gertrude Oellrich; Ralph Phelps; 
Julia C. Pressey; Rachel K. Schenk; Pauline 
A. Seely; Wesley Simonton; Mrs. Lea de Otte 
Surrey. 

Counci. or NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS: DCC Representatives—Dorothy Charles, 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52, N.Y. 
David J. Haykin, Library of Congress, Wash- 
‘ington, D.C. 

INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMITTEE ON CATA- 
LOGING AND CLASSIFICATION: DCC Representa- 
tive—Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE CoUNCIL oF NA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS AND THE AMERI- 
CAN STANDARDS ÅSSOCIATION: DCC Repre- 
sentative—Gladys Doolittle, Yale University Li- 
brary, New Haven, Conn. 

Joint COMMITTEE on LIBRARY EDUCATION: 
DCC Representative—Richard S. Angell, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY Work AS A 
CAREER: DCC Representative—Sarah K. Vann, 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Membership 


Membership: 2831 (December 31, 1951). 
Any member of the American Library Associa- 
'tion may become a member of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification by notifying the 
American Library Association at the time he 
pays his dues. : 

Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of the 
dues paid: to the American Library Association 
by each member who specifies this division 
at the time of paying his dues (20 per cent of 
$3 memberships, not over $6 for any single 
membership). If this division is a member’s 
second division he may secure membership by 
adding 20 per cent` to his ALA dues (not to 
exceed $2) which will'be paid to the division of 
Cataloging and Classification by ALA. 

For ALA life members before 1940, division 
dues for life are $10; annual dues for those not 
wishing to become life members of the ‘division 
are 20 per cent of the amount the member 
would pay to ALA if he were not a life mem- 
ber. | 

Publications: The division issued a series of 
11 yearbooks, 1929-45, entitled Catalogers and 
Classifiers’ Yearbook. From 1944 to 1947, the 
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News Notes of the Executive Board were dis- 
tributed free to the membership. This latter 
publication has been continued as the quarterly 
Journal of Cataloging and Classification. This 
is also distributed free tc the membership. It 
is not available through subscription. 


Regional Groups, Officers 1952-53 


Chairman, Council of Regional Groups: Alice 
Charlton, Stanford University Libraries, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 


Canada 


Ontario Regional Group of Catalogers: Chair- 
man, Elizabeth Laird, Library, National Re- 
search Council, Ottawa; vice chairman, David 
Foley, Royal Military College, Kingston; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Marjorie Rice, Mines Branch, 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys, Lydia 
& Rochester St., Ottawa; representatives, Bea- 
trice Pickett, McMaster University Library, 
Hamilton; Lorna Fraser, University of Toronto 
Library, Toronto 5. 


New England 


Boston Regional Group of Catalogers and 
Classifiers: Chairman, Francis P. Allen, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island Library, Kingston; 
vice-chairman, Dorcas M. Bishop, Library, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; secretary-treasurer, 
Eleanor Adams, Wellesley College Library, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Connecticut Catalogers: Chairman, Thelma 
Gilkes, Connecticut College Library, New 
London; vice-chairman. Eileen O’Neill, New 
Haven Free Library, New Haven; secretary- 
treasurer, Virginia Macri, Quinnipiac College 
Library, New Haven. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Maryland, Virginia and District of Columbia 
Regional Group of Catalogers and Classifiers: 
Chairman, Marian Sanner, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md.; vice chairman Helen 
Keeble, Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va.; 
secretary, Eleanor Hasring, Army Medical Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C.; treasurer, Barbara 
Andrews, Descriptive Cataloging Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Advi- 
sory council: Anna Belle Winter, Department 
of Labor Library, Washington, D.C.; Margaret 
Glawgow Martin, Alderman Library, University 
of Virginia, Charlottasville, Va.; Josephine 
Strother, Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va.; 
Roger Bristol, Peabody Institute Library, Balti- 
more, Md.; Joseph Popecki, Catholic University 
of America Library, Washington, D.C.; Jean- 
nette A. Cabeen, Johns Hopkins University 
Library, Baltimore, Mc. (1951-52 officers) 


ALA DIVISIONS 


New York Regional Catalog Group: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lela de Otte Surrey, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, N.Y.; vice-president, F. Bernice 
Field, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn.; secretary-treasurer, Joseph L. Cohen, 
Rutgers University Library, New Brunswick, 
NJ 


New Jersey Library Association, Catalogers 
Section: President, Mrs. Catherine W. Wetter- 
ling, Bureau of Public and School Library 
Services, State Library, Trenton; vice-president, 
Joseph L. Cohen, Rutgers University Library, 
New Brunswick; secretary, Mrs. Marie Graf, 
Free Public Library, Newark; treasurer, Sarah 
Murphy, Free Public Library, Jersey City. 

Philadelphia Regional Catalogers Group: 
President, Mrs. Edith Hampel, University of 
Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia 4; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Elsie Cheney, Girard Col- 
lege Library, Corinthian & Girard Ave., Phila- 
delphia. 


Southeastern States 


Georgia Catalogers: Chairman, Anne McKay, 
Mercer University, Macon; secretary-treasurer, 
Lucy Duke, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta 3. 

Nashville Catalogers: Chairman, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Burns, Joint University Libraries; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Elizabeth Hughey, Methodist 
Publishing House Library; executive committee 
member, Muriel Richardson, Peabody College 
Library. 

North Carolina Library Association,. Catalog 
Section: Chairman, Mrs. Mary D. Ring, Meck- 
lenburg County School Libraries, Charlotte; 
secretary-treasurer, Sophronia Cooper, Public 
Library, Oxford. 

Southeastern Regional Group of Catalogers: 
Chairman, Vivian Moose, Woman's College Li- 
brary, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; secretary-treasurer, Dale M. Bentz, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Middle Western States 


Chicago Regional Group of Catalogers and 
Classifiers: President, Grant Talbot Dean, Chi- 
cago Historical Society Library; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Louise Ernst, Chicago Public Li- 
brary. 

Kansas Catalogers: Chairman, Geraldine 
Morris, Fort Hays Kansas State College Li- 
brary, Hays. (1951-52 officers) . 

Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers: 
Chairman, Virginia Alexander, State Library, 
Lansing; secretary-treasurer, Adele Ewell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Libraries, Ann Arbor. 
. Board of Directors: Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, 
Wayne University Library, Detroit; Taisto 
John Niemi, Western Michigan College of 
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Education Library, Kalamazoo; Mrs. Helen 
Finster, Public Library, Grosse Pointe. (1951-52 . 
officers) 

Minnesota Library Association, Catalog Sec- 
tion. (No officers elected for 1952-58, An- 
nual program on cataloging to be provided by 
Twin City Catalogers Round Table.) 

Mountain-Plains Regional Group of Cata- 
logers:; Chairman, M. Ramona Cox, Public Li- 
brary, Colorado Springs, Colo.; vice-chairman, 
Pauline A. Seely, Denver Public Library, Den- 
ver, Colo.; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Louise L. 
Critchlow, Salt Lake County Library, Midvale, 
Utah. 

Northern Ohio Catalogers: Chairman, Jane 
F. Gibbs, Armed Forces Medical Library, Cleve- 
land; vice-chairman, Margaret E. Davis, Cuya- 
hoga County Public Library, Cleveland; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Elizabeth Horne Schwartz, Public 
Library of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Youngstown; treasurer, Mrs. Beulah Donald- 
son Dixon, Cleveland Heights Public Library. 

Ohio Valley Regional Group of Catalogers: 
President, Edith Scott, Ball State Teachers 
College Library, Muncie, Ind.; vice-president, 
Mary A. Nooe, University of Kentucky Library, 
Lexington; secretary-treasurer, Helen E. Dean, 
Ohio State University Library, Columbus. 

Twin City Catalogers Round Table: Chair- 
man, Valborg E. Bestul, Luther Theological 
Seminary Library, St. Paul, Minn.; vice-chair- 
man, Elsa Ihm, St. Paul Public Library; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Esther Peterson, University of 
Minnesota Library, Minneapolis. 

Wisconsin Group of Catalogers: Chairman, 
Richard A. Pfefferle, Milwaukee Public Library; 
vice-chairman, Kathryn Flynn, Milwaukee- 
Downer College Library, Milwaukee; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Beth Bains, Beloit Publie Li- 
brary, Beloit. 


Pacific Coast States 


Los Angeles Regional Group of Catalogers: 
Chairman, Helen Jane Jones, Los Angeles 
County Law Library; vice-chairman, Esther 
Koch, University of California at Los Angeles 
Library; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Anna P. War- 
ner, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Northern California Regional Group of Cata- 
logers: Chairman, Mrs. Ruth Baker, 214 Dolores 
St., San Francisco; secretary-treasurer, Eliza- 
beth Muenscher, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley. 

Pacific Northwest Library Association, Cata- 
log Division: Chairman, Alfred Kraig, What- 
com County Library, Bellingham, Wash.; vice- 
chairman, Mrs. Alma Jacobs, Public Library, 
Great Falls, Mont.; secretary-treasurer, Eunice 
Spencer, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle. 
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DIVISION OF HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


The Division of Hospital Libraries was 
established by a vote of Council in October and 
December 1944, following petitions from 309 
ALA members as required by the Bylaws, 
Article VI, Section 1b. 

The division replaces the former Hospital 
Libraries Round Table which formed the nu- 
cleus of the new division. 

The purpose of the division is to promote 
the establishment of libraries for patients and 
personnel in hospitals; to further their better 
organization and administration, to interest 
public libraries and other agencies in extending 
library service to hospitals, and to advance 
professional training for hospital library service. 

There were 551 members of the division as 
of September 1, 1952, 

Membership: Any member of the ALA 


interested in hospital libraries may become a. 


member of the division by indicating the divi- 
sion when paying ALA dues. 


Dues: The division receives from ALA 60 


per cent of the dues paid by each member who 
specifies this division when paying his dues 
(20 per cent of $3 memberships, not over $6 
for any single membership). If the Division 
of Hospital Libraries is the second division 
with which a member wishes to affiliate, he 
should add 20 per cent to his ALA dues (not 
to exceed $2), which ALA in turn passes on 
to the division. 

Publication: The Hospital Book Guide (10 
issues per year) is distributed free to members 
of the Hospital Libraries Division. 

Officers: President, Lorna Swofford, V. A. 
Hospital Library, Topeka, Kan.; vice presi- 
dent, Barbara L. Wight, Harbor General Hos- 
pital, Torrance, Calif.; secretary, Margaret C. 
Hannigan, V. A. Hospital Library, Northport, 
N.Y.; treasurer, Eleanor M. Brandt, V. A. Hos- 
pital Library, Dallas, Tex. ALA Councilors: 
See page 877. 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG. PEOPLE 


The Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People was organized and adopted its 
constitution and bylaws in June 1941. On June 
24, 1941 the division was approved by ALA 
Council. The division is made up of the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association (which as the Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children had its 
first meeting in 1901) and the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians (which as the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table first met in 
1930). 

The object of the division is to promote li- 
brarianship and library service for children 
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and young people in public libraries, and to 
cooperate with library and education groups in 
the promotion of enterprises affecting the wel- 
fare of youth. 

One general and one business meeting are 
held during the annuel conference and both 
program and business meetings are held by the 
sections. 

The division issues a quarterly bulletin, 
Top of the News. Editor, Elizabeth Johnson, 
Public Library, Lynn, Mass.; advertising man- 
ager, Margaret Martignoni, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; business manager, Alice Louise 
Le Fevre, Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Membership: 2579 as of Oct. 1, 1952. (Break- 
down: Association o- Young People’s Li- 
brarians—892; Children’s Library Association— 
1611; division affiliation only—207.) Any mem- 
ber of the ALA may Eecome a member of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People when he pays his’ annual dues, by indi- 
cating his desire for affiliation with the divi- 
sion. At the same time, he may become a 
member of the section of the division which 
represents his interest (CLA and AYPL, see 
below for these). 

Dues: The division r2ceives 60 per cent of the 
dues paid to the ALa by each member who 
specifies this division et the time of paying his 
dues (20 per cent of $3 memberships; not over 
$6 for any single membership). If this division 
is a member's second division he may secure 
membership by adding 20 per cent to his ALA 
(not to exceed $2) which will in turn be passed 
on to the division by ALA. 

Officers for 1952-58: President, Eleanor’ Kid- 
der, Public Library, Seattle, Wash.; vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect, Marian C. Young, 
Public Library, Detro:t, Mich.; treasurer, Jane 
Addams Darrah, Public Library, Youngstown, 
Ohio; executive secretary, Mildred L. Batch- 
elder, 50 E. Huron St.. Chicago 11, Ill. 

Board of Directors: Virginia Chase, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. (past president); Eliza- 
beth H. Gross, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. (chairman, CLA); Rosemary E. 
Livsey, .Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(vice-chairman, CLA}; Mrs. Mildred C. Lu- 
decke, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. (chair- 
man, AYPL); Madeline J. Margo, Public Li- 
brary, Youngstown, Ohio (vice-chairman, 
AYPL); Margaret M. Clark, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio (1953); Jean C. Roos, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio (1953); Sarah Allen 
Beard, P. O. Box 848. Cobleskill, N. Y. (1954); 
Ruth E. Hewitt, Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 
(1954). 

ALA Councilors: Sze page 377. 


ALA DIVISIONS ` 


Committees 


Bupcet: Chairman, Marian C. Young, Pub- 
lic Library, Detroit, Mich.; Jane Addams Dar- 
rah, Eleanor Kidder. 

ConsTITUTION: Chairman, Elizabeth D. 
Briggs, Public ‘.ibrary, Cléveland, Ohio; Sarah 
Lewis Jones. 

DESIGN AND EQuIPMENT: Chairman, Laura 
Mae Steese, Public Library, Flint, Mich.; Norma 
' L. Rathbun, Sara Louise Siebert. _ . 

EDUCATION FOR CHILDRENS AND YOUNG 
PEOPLES LIBRARIANSHIP: Chairman, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Alexander Edwards, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md.; Rosemary E. Livsey, 
Helen Rowland Sattley. 

Execrions: Chairman, Dorothy G. Hair- 
grove, Public Library, Tacoma, Wash.; Helen 
Towne Armstrong, Margaret Helen Bixby. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Chairman, Mar- 
garet C. Scoggin, Public Library, New York, 
N.Y.; Jane Addams Darrah, Maxiné La Bounty, 
Jean Elizabeth Lowrie, Helen A. Masten. 

List: Chairman, Jean C. Roos, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio; Jane Anne Ellstrom, 
Marian C. Young. 

NOMINATING: Chairman, Mary J. Cain, Pub- 
lic Library, Indianapolis, Ind.; Margaret M. 
Clark, Mae Graham. 

PUBLICATIONS PLANNING: Chairman, Alice 
Ruf, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Frances Margaret Grim, Agatha 
L. Shea. ` 

TELEVISION: Chairman, Norma L. Rathbun, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Kath- 
erine Nora Dill, Margaret L. Hauenstein. 


Special Committees 


COMMITTEE ON STRUCTURE OF THE DIVISION: ` 


Chairman, Alice Louise Le Fevre, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mrs. 
Blanche Brauneck, Ruth E. Hewitt. 

PENNIES FOR PinoccHIo: Chairman, Evelyn 
R. Robinson, State Department of EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass.; Yolanda D. Doretti, Marian C. 
Young, Professor Camillo P. Merlino, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. (Consultant). 


Sections 
Association of Young People’s Librarians 


Officers: Chairman, Mrs. Mildred C. Lu- 
decke, Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; vice- 
chairman, Madeline J. Margo, Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio; secretary, Borghild Isobel 
Lee, Public Library, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; 
treasurer, Margaret F. Bayles, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

AYPL Committees—Activities: Chairman, 
Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
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Mrs. Katherine Plummer Jeffery, Alice Louise 
Le Fevre, Margaret C. Scoggin, Elinor Walker. 
Boox List: Chairman, Jane Anne Ellstrom, 
Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio; Jeanette 
Bonnell, Dinah Epner, Mrs. Irene Gullette. 
MEMBERSHIP: Chairman, Dorothy Lawson, 
Holladay Memorial Library for Young People, 
5549 College Ave., Indianapolis 20, Ind. New 
England: Mrs. Lois Ross Markey, Public Li- 
brary, Concord, N.H. Middle Atlantic: Helen 
E. Haverty, Public Library, Washington, D.C.; 
Marcia W. Cooley, Public Library, Newark, 
N.J. Far West: Mary Josephine Young, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif. Southwest: Beth 
Welch, Public Library, Dallas, Tex. Central 
States, Eastern: Jean Schilder, Public Library 
Cleveland, Ohio. Central States, Western: Mrs. 
Inez King Cox, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. Northwest: Helen Towne Armstrong, 
Public Library, Tacoma, Wash. 

NoMINATING: Chairman, Mrs. Blanche 
Brauneck, Nathan Straus Branch, Public Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y.; Helen Towne Arm- 
strong, Frances Margaret Grim. 

Pusuiciry: Chairman, Mrs. Margarita E. 
Corbaci, Public Library, South Bend; Ind. 

PUBLISHING CONSULTATION: Chairman, Mrs. 
Mildred Young Thompson, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

RECORDINGS: Chairman, Grace Payson Slo- 
cum, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md.; Mrs. Audrey Charbonneau Biel, Ruth 
Gordon. 

STANDARDS: Chairman, Lillian Morrison, 
Public Library, .New York, N.Y. 


Children’s Library Association 


Officers: Chairman, Elizabeth H. Gross, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; 
vice-chairman, Rosemary E. Livsey, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; secretary, Laura 
Mae Steese, Public Library, Flint, Mich.; 
treasurer, Elizabeth Miller, Public Library, 
Brookline, Mass. 

CLA  Committees—ArcHivEs: Chairman, 
Margaret M. Clark, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Jane Addams Darrah, Ethel C. Wright. 
Boox LEvauuation: Chairman, Effie Lee 
Morris, Superior Branch, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Alice B. Cushman, Helen E. Kin- 
sey, Maxine La Bounty, Frances Anna Sullivan. 
CHILDRENS WorK ADVISORY COMMITTEE: 
Chairman, Evelyn R. Robinson, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Boston, Mass.; Frances 
Lee, Margaret Miller, Adeline L. Proulx, Eliza- 
beth S. Shuman. INTERNATIONAL: Chairman, 
Helen A. Masten, Public Library, New York, 
N.Y.; Elinor W. Brunham, Maria Cimino, Eliza- 
beth Culbert. MEMBERSHIP; Chairman, A. Vir- 
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ginia Haviland, Public Library, Boston, Mass.; 
vice-chairman, Winifred Snedden, Public Li- 
brary, Richmond, Calif. New ENGLAND: 
Elizabeth Miller, Public Library, Brookline, 
Mass. Mippie Atxantic: Ethel D. Lumb, 
Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. CENTRAL Srates, Eastern: Elizabeth C. 
McPhail, Mark Twain Branch, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich. CENTRAL Srares, Western: 
Mrs. Naomi W. Ellsworth, Public Library, 
Fairbury, Nebr. Sournwest: Geraldine Eliza- 
beth Stockton, Public’ Library, Austin Tex. 
SouTHEAstT: Barbara Moody, Public Library, 
Louisville, Ky. Far West: Winifred Sneddzn, 
Public Library, Richmond, Calif. Norrtx- 
west: Nina Greig, Public Library, Tacoma, 
Wash. Canapa: Isabel McTavish, Public Li- 
brary, Vancouver, B.C. Hawan: Ardis Huls, 
Hawaii County Library, Hilo, T.H. 
NEWBERY-CALDECOTT: Chairman, Rosemary 
E. Livsey, Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Ruth L. Adams, Priscilla Bancroft,, Alice B. 
Cushman, Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, Elizabeth H. 
Gross, A. Virginia Haviland, Mrs. Marian Herr, 


Helen L. Keefe, Helen E. Kinsey, Maxine La 


Bounty, Mrs. Winifred Ladley, Crystal Elaine 
McNally, Helen A. Masten, Elizabeth Millder, 
Effie Lee Morris, Mary Peters, Grace Shakin, 
Laura Mae Steese, Frances Anna ‘Sullivan, 
Elinor Yungmeyer. 

NoMINATING: Chairman, Laura Mae Steese, 
Public Library, Flint, Mich.; Helen S. Can- 
field, Leone F. Garvey, Ida Mae Hagin, Ethna 
M. Sheehan. ; 

PLACE OF LIBRARY WoRK WITH CHILDREN 
IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY STRUCTURE: Chairman, 
Miriam A. Wessel, Public Library, Detroit, 
Mich.; Helen C. Bough, Mary Frances Cox, 
Elizabeth M. Gordon, Dorothy G. Hairgrove, 
Mary Belle Long, Luella M. Norris. 

Pusuiciry: Chairman, Mary Peters, Public 
Library, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Freda Freyer, 
Siddie Joe Johnson, Mrs. Lorna T. Kugler, 
Mary Louise Rheay. 

RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN: Chairman, 
Frances E. Whitehead, Knapp Branch, Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich.; Winifred Clark, Mrs. 
Josephine B. Mitchell, Jean A. Taylor. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Division of Library Education was 
established June 21, 1946, by vote of the 
Council accepting the petition for divisional 
status submitted by the Professional Training 
Round Table. The round table thus became 
the Division of Library Education. Constitu- 
tion and bylaws were adopted and officers 
were elected June 21, 1946. In January 1952, 
the Council on Library Education, formerly the 
Council of New Library Schools, by petition 
became the Teachers Section of the division. 
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Purpose: The purpos2 of the division is to 
advance the interest of librarianship through 
the maintenance and improvement of stand- 
ards in education for litrarianship and through 
the study of personnel >roblems. 

Membership: Any: member of the ALA inter- 
ested in education for -ibrarianship or in per- 
sonnel problems may become a member of this 
division upon payment of dues as provided in 
the bylaws. A section may, however, restrict 
membership in accordance with the bylaws of 
the ALA. There were 417 members as of 
October 8, 1952. 

Dues: The division receives from ALA 60 
per cent of the dues paid by each member who 
specifies this division at the time of paying his 
dues (20 per cent of $E memberships, not over 
$6 for any single memkership). If the Library 
Education Division is the.second division with 
which a member wishes to afhliate, he should 
add 20 per cent to his ALA dues (not to 
exceed $2), which ALA in turn passes on to 
the division. 

Officers for 1952-53: President, William H. 
Carlson, College Libraries, State System of 
Higher Education, Corvallis, Ore.; vice presi- 
dent and president-elect, Donald E. Strout, 
University of Denver Libraries and School of 
Librarianship, Denver, Colo.; secretary, Marie 
M. Hostetter, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana; treasurer, Mrs. Janet Zimmer- 
man McKinlay, State Library, Trenton, N.J. 

Directors (at large): Tommie Dora Barker, 
Division of Librariansnip, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. (1953); Francis R.’ St. John, 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. (1954); Wini- 
fred B. Linderman, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. (19595); 
Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, St. Louis, 
Mo. (ex-officio). Bee 

Director representing Teachers Section: 
Alice B. Thompson, N2w Haven State Teach- 
ers College Library, New Haven, Conn. 

LED Representative on ALA Council: See 
page 377. 

‘feachers Section: Chairman, Alice B. 
Thompson, New Haven State Teachers College 
Library, New Haven, Conn.; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, John Goudeau, Depart- 
ment of Library Scienca, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, John B. Nich- 
olson, Jr., Departmert of Library Science, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; past chair- 


man, Robert R. Douglass, Library School, Uni- 


versity of Texas, Austin. 


Committees 


PLANNING COMMITTEE: Chairman, Carl 
Hintz, University of Oregon Library, Eugene, 
Ore.; Jack Dalton, Dcrothy Deininger, Fhyllis 


ALA DIVISIONS 


Osteen, Rose Vormelker, Donald Strout, Alice 
B. Thompson. 

COMMITTEE ON ReEcrRurriING: Chairman, 
Helen Focke, School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. 
Inez Noyes, Eloise Rue, Mrs. Frances L. Spain. 

LED REPRESENTATIVE On CNLA Joint Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of Cultural and 
Scientific Materials: Willard O. Mishoff, Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, Service to Li- 
braries Section, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

LED REpRESENTATIVE on CNLA Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Education; Harriet D. Mac- 
Pherson, School of Library Science, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LED REPRESENTATIVE on CNLA Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Government Relationships; 
Mary Gaver, State Teachers College Library, 
Trenton, N.J. 


Committee on Membership 


Chairman: Hazel Pulling, Department of 
Library Science, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Tex.; other members are: 

Alabama: - 

Arizona: Mrs. Frances G. Benedict, State 
College, Tempe. - 

Arkansas: Marcella. Grider, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


California: Dora Smith, State College, San 


Jose. 
Colorado: Mrs. Gladys Hawthorne, 1415 
Franklin St., Denver 6. 


Connecticut: Mrs. Isabel Howell, State 
‘Teachers College, New Haven. 
Delaware: >- 


Florida: Pauline O’Melia, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Miss Clyde E. Pettus, Division of 
Library Instruction, Emory University. 

Idaho: 

Illinois: Thelma Eaton, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana. 

Indiana: Ruth E. Kellogg, Public Library, 
Elkhart. 

Iowa: Lucile F. Vickers, 1411 South’ Mul- 
berry St., Sioux City 20. 

Kansas: Mrs. Inez Cox, 103 West 18th St., 
Emporia. 

Kentucky: Sister Mary Helen Green, Nazar- 
eth College, Louisville. 

Louisiana: Mrs. Lucille T. Carnahan, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches. 

Maine: 

Maryland: Josephine Wedemeyer, Univer- 
sity of Maryland Library, College Park. 

Massachusetts: Mary R. Kinney, School of 
Library Science, Simmons College, Boston. 

Michigan: Elizabeth S. Carey, Walker 
Branch, Detroit Public Library, Detroit 14, 
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Minnesota: Celeste A. Meister, Macalester 
College, St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Mrs. Alice J. Gatchel, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Columbus. 

Missouri: Jacqueline Cravens, Public Li- 
brary, Kansas City. 

Montana: 

Nebraska: 

Nevada: Mrs. Mary Boardman, Washoe 
County Library, Reno. 

New Hampshire: 

New Jersey: Charles A. Baretski, Public 
Library, Newark. 

New Mexico: 

New York: Phyllis Osteen, Public Library, 
New York. 

North Carolina: Margaret E. Kalp, School 
of Library Science, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 

North Dakota: Metilda L. Stoxen, State 
Teachers College, Dickinson. 

Ohio: 

Oklahoma: Ruth E. Hammond, 409 Hester 
St., Stillwater. 

Oregon: Alice M. Waldron, 1112 S. E. 
Tacoma Ave., Portland 2. 

Pennsylvania: Adaline Bernstein, Public Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island: 

South Carolina: Nancy Jane Day, super- 
visor of school libraries, State Department of 
Education, Columbia. 

South Dakota: Lora Crouch, Public Library, 
Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee: Elise Draper, East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City. 

Texas: Ethel Farr, Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College, Nacogdoches. 

Utah: 

Vermont: 

Virginia: Beverley Ruffin, Longwood College, 
Farmville. 

Washington: Gladys L. Lees, Central School, 
Box 1357, Tacoma. 

West Virginia: Mrs. Mae C. Runkle, Public 
Library, Weirton. 

Wisconsin: Joy V. Simons, 2306 East Park 
Place, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming: 

Washington, D.C.: Myron W. Getchell, De- 
partment of Library Science, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

Canada: Miss Vernon Ross, Library School, 
McGill University, Montreal. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 


A Division of the American 
Library Association 
The Public Libraries is made up of the 
former Division of Public Libraries, Library 
Extension Division, and the Trustees Division. 
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In August 1950 the merger of these three 
divisions was approved by mail vote of ALA 
Council, on recommendation of the Executive 
Board. The newly established division was 
organized and adopted its bylaws in June 1951. 

Purpose: The object of the Public Libraries 


Division is to provide for the exchange of ideas. 


and experience, and to stimulate continued pro- 
fessional growth, to improve and, extend public 
library service, to raise library standards, to 
secure adequate support for libraries and to 
cooperate in the promotion of library service 
generally. 

Membership: The division has three types of 
membership in conformance with the ALA 
membership. Personal and institutional mem- 
bers of ALA may become members of this 
division by designating this division at the time 
of payment of ALA dues. Life members of 
ALA before July 1, 1989, may affiliate with 
this division without allotment of dues by 
notifying the executive secretary of this divi- 
sion. “Life members after July 1, 1989, may 
affiliate by expressly designating this division 
as provided in the ALA bylaws (article VI, 
Sec. 8e). l 

Dues: The division receives from ALA 60% 
of the dues paid by each member who specifies 
this division (20% of $3 memberships, not over 
$6 for any single membership). If this divi- 
sion is the second division with which the 
member wishes to afhliate, he should add 20% 
to his ALA dues (not to exceed $2), which 
ALA in turn passes on to the division. Divi- 
sion members who wish to belong to more 
than one section of PLD must pay $1 to the 
treasurer of the additional section. 

The Public Libraries Division membership 
January 1-October 1, 1952 totaled 4989. Of 
this total, 1816 affiliated with the Library Ex- 
tension Section, 710 with the Trustees Section, 
and 285 with the Armed Forces Librarians 
Section. 

Publication: The official publication of the 
division is the quarterly, Public Libraries, 
which is mailed to all members of the division. 
Subscription price for nonmembers is $1 a year, 
single copies 35¢ each. Editor, Marian Mc- 
Fadden, Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Business Manager: Donald W. Kohlstedt, Pub- 
lic Library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Officers: 1952-53. The Board of Directors 
of the division consists of the following division 
officers, the immediate .past president of the 
division, its ALA Councilors, its directors 
elected by the sections, and the chief officer of 
each section of the division. Division officers: 
president, Ruth Rutzen, Public Library, De- 
troit 2, Mich.; vice president and president- 
elect, Jack B. Spear, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
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‘cago 11, Ill; executive secretary, S. Janice 


Kee, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Ralph I. Burris, P. O. Box 507, 
Sturgis, Mich. past president, Harold F. 
Brigham, State Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ALA Councilors: See page 377. 

Chief Officer of each section: Adult Educa- 
tion: Violet Myer, Br. 18, Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md.; Armed Forces Librarians: 
Agnes D. Crawford, Special Services Division, 
AGO, Dept. of the Army, Washington, D.C.; 
Library Extension: Mrz. Helen Gilbert, Wex- 
ford Public Library, Cadillac, Mich.; Refer- 
ence: Gladys Sandifur, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Trustees: Thomas H. McKaig, 
881 Main St., Buffalo, M.Y. 


Sections 
Adult Education 


The Adult Education Section was authorized 
by the PLD Board of Directors in July 1952. 
President: Violet Myer, Branch 13, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Armed Forces Librarians 


The object of this section is to promote li- 
brary service and the Library profession in the 


‘Armed Forces and in general; to raise stand- 


ards and to stimulate continued professional 
growth; to further contributions of the Armed 
Forces libraries to the 2ducational development 
and the career advancement of service per- 
sonnel; to provide educational, reference and 
recreational reading; aad, through close liaison 
with other libraries, mutually to strengthen . 
library service throughout the world. Presi- 
dent, Agnes D. Crawford, Special Services 
Division, AGO, Dept. of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; vice presicent and president-elect, 
Mrs. Helen E. Hendrizk, Hq. 11th Naval Dis- 
trict, San Diego, Calif ; secretary, Ruth Nimitz, 
Air Training Command, Scott Air Force Base, 
Ill.; treasurer, Mrs. Helen Burgess Hogan, 
Third Naval District, N.Y.; director, Virginia 
Staggers, Hq. Far East Air Forces, APO 925, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Library Extension 


The object of this section is to provide 
opportunity for study and discussion of library 
legislation, standards, demonstrations and other 
problems of mutual concern to persons inter- 
ested in state library extension service, munici- 
pal, county and regional library extension serv- 
ice, and to stimulate improved programs of 
library service on national, state, regional and 
local levels and to extend library service to 
unserved and inadequately served people in 
rural and urban areas. President, Mrs. Helen 
Gilbert, Wexford County Library, Cadillac, 
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Mich.; vice president, Mrs. Mary Kenan 
Hadley, Prince Georges County Memorial 
Library, Hyattsville, Md.; secretary, Carol 
Trimble, Yakima Valley Regional Library, 
Yakima, Wash.; treasurer, Helen Luce, San 
Bernardino County Library, San Bernardino, 
Calif.; director, Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, 
Summerdale, Ala. 


Reference 


The Reference Section was authorized by 
the PLD Board of Directors in July 1952. 
Chairman, Gladys Sandifur, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; secretary, Milton A. 
Drescher, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
treasurer, Hope Packard, Public Library, 
Springfield, Mass.; director, Jesse E. Cross, 
_ Business Reference Br., Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


Trustees 


The Trustees Section has as its principal 
object to promote and foster the development 
of libraries and library service; and to provide 
for the exchange of ideas and experience 
among library board members through con- 
ference and library publications, by the forma- 
tion of local and state associations of trustees, 
and by such other means as may from: time 
to time be determined. Chairman, Thomas H. 
McKaig, 881 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. (1958); first 
vice chairman, Mrs. Robert S. John, 809 N. 
County St., Waukegan, HL; second vice chair- 
man, Frank N. Walker, 218 Inglewood Dr., 
Toronto, Ont.; executive secretary, Mrs. 


Dorothy T. Hagerman, 1405 Elliott St., Grand ' 


Rapids, Mich. (1958); treasurer, Mrs. Fred A. 
Borns, 620, Tyler St, Gary, Ind. (1954). 
Directors: Mrs. Ralph I. Burris, P.O. Box 507, 
Sturgis, Mich.; Herman W. Liebert, Yale Uni- 
versity Library, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Paul 
Reed, 1448 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okla.; Mrs. 
George A. Rozier, 1216 Elmerine, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; Mrs. Jesse Sweasy, 721 East Ave., 
Red Wing, Minn. (1954); Mrs. Lewis P. Dit- 
man, 4809 Indian Lane, College Park, Md. 


(1954); Mrs. J. H. McKeever, 1003 S. Jay St., - 


Aberdeen, S.D. (1954); George M. Martin, 
Larson Bldg., Yakima, Wash. (1954). 


Committees 


Annual Committees: Ancuives: To draw up a. 


policy statement and an instruction sheet to.be 
‘given to the executive secretary for distribu- 
tion to all officers and committee chairmen in 
the PLD and its sections, specifying archival 
materials to be sent to PLD Headquarters 
office. Chairman, Ruth V. Gregory, Public 
Library, Waukegan, Ill; Andre S. Nielsen, 
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Public Library, Evanston, Ill.; Alta Parks, Pub- 


lic Library, Gary, Ind. Avprrinc: To audit 
the treasurer’s books and accounts as soon as 
possible after the close of the fiscal year. 
Chairman, N. R. Levin, Public Library, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Edward Caswell Perry, Public Li- 
brary, Oak Park, Il., Harold W. Tucker, Pub- 
lic Library, Gary, Ind. Erections: To count 
and tabulate the votes cast in the annual elec- 
tion of division officers and councilors. The 
committee will meet at ALA Headquarters for 
one day with expenses paid by the division. 
Chairman, Dorothy Reading, Public Library, 
Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Kathryn Devereaux, Public 
Library, Moline, Ill.;. Cora Hendee, Public 
Library, Highland Park, Ill; Muriel Marchant, 
Public Library, Racine, Wis.; Marion Oliver, 
Public Library, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Dorothy K. 
Smith, Public Library, Gary, Ind. NOMINAT- 


ING: To nominate candidates for the positions 


of president-elect, treasurer, and councilors in 
accordance with the provisions of division by- 
laws, Article XI, Section 2. In addition, to be 
responsible for ascertaining the correct number 
of councilors to which the division is entitled 
for the current year and to provide the execu- 
tive secretary with biographical notes on the 
candidates to be included with the ballot when 
it is mailed. Chairman, Louis M. Nourse, 
Public Library, St. Louis 3, Mo.; Alice L. 
Brunat, Public Library, Minneapolis 3, Minn.; 
Mrs. Dorothy Fayne, Apt. 9D, 8 Stuyvesant 
Oval, New York 9, N.Y.; Mrs. Lois Rainer 
Green, State Public Library Service Division, 
Montgomery 5, Ala.; Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, 2 
Castenada Ave., San Francisco, Calif, NOTABLE 
Booxs: To select a list of notable fiction and 
nonfiction books published within one calendar 
year which are genuinely meritorious in terms 
of literary excellence, factual correctness, and 
in the sincerity and honesty of presentation. 
Chairman, Katherine E. Crumrine, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standing Committees: ARCHITECTURE: To 
gather public library plans and building sug- 
gestions for distribution by the ALA Head- 
quarters librarian;.to produce compilations of 
information on general or specific public library 
building problems;. to have, if possible, pro- 
grams, exhibits, etc.; for ALA conferences; to 
set up for ALA Headquarters PLD office a list 
of qualified librarian consultants on building 
problems, evidencing qualifications and experi- 
ence, also indicating the extent to which they 
offer their help through correspondence, i.e., 
reviewing library building plans and answering 
inquiries and conditions under which fees 
would be charged. Chairman, Charles M. 


. Mohrhardt, Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich. 


(1954); Clara E. Breed, Public Library, San 
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Diego, Calif. (1953); James Bryan, Public Li- 
brary, 5 Washington St., Newark, N.J. (1954); 
Francis Keally, 17 E. 49th St, New York 17, 
N.Y. (1953); Eleanor Phinney, Hamden Li- 
brary, Hamden, Conn. (1955); E. S. Robinson, 
Public Library, Vancouver, B.C. (1955). ` 
DIVISION ORGANIZATION: This is the division 
committee on bylaws (Article XH, Section 1) 


set up to review the bylaws, recommend ' 


amendments, and currently, to interpret Article 
VIII, Section 1 on the establishment of sec- 
tions, giving special attention to the possibility 
of identifying group interest within the divi- 
sion with an organization comparable in pur- 
pose and operation to the ALA Round Table 
(ALA Bylaws, Article VII). Chairman, Harold 
F. Brigham, State Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(1955); Mrs. Fred Borns, trustee, Public Li- 
brary, Gary, ‘Ind. (1958); , Mrs. Mildred 
Mathews, Public Library, New York, N.Y. 
(1953); Frances O’Halloran, Special Services 
Section, Hq. U. S. First Army Governors 
Island, N.Y. (1954); Maryan E. Reynolds, State 
Library, Olympia, Wash. (1954); John Rich- 
ards, Public Library, Seattle, Wash. (1954). 
EDITORIAL: An editor and a business man- 
ager are appointed by the president for three- 
year terms. The division executive secretary is 
an ex-officio assistant editor. Other assistant 
editors as are required to produce a publication 
representing all interests of the division will 
be selected by the editor with the advice and 
counsel of the PLD Executive Committee. To 
edit and promote Public Libraries as the offi- 
cial publication of the division. Editor, 


Marian McFadden, Public Library, Indianapo- _ 


lis, Ind. (1955); business manager, Donald 
Kohlstedt, Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(1955). 

Memsersuir: To promote membership in 
the ALA, the division, and its sections by 
working in cooperation with the ALA Member- 
ship Committee, by giving advice and inter- 
preting the division’s activities in terms of 
benefits to the ALA committee, by preparing 
publicity material and suggesting outlets for 
its distribution by the ALA committee and by 
acting as a liaison between the division and the 
ALA Membership Committee. Chairman, R. 
Russell Munn, Public Library, Akron 8, Ohio 


(1955); Ellen Byrnes, Library Association of 


Portland, Portland, Ore. (1958); Vivian Cazay- 
oux, State Library, Baton Rouge, La. 1955); 
Edward V., Chenevert, Jr., Richard Branch 
Library, Detroit 4, Mich. (1954); Dorothy F. 
Deininger, Library Services Branch, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Dept. of the Navy, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. (1958); Sarah L. Wallace, Public 
Library, Minneapolis 8, Minn. (1954). 

Pustec Revations: To assist libraries to 
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develop publicity and publie relations pro- 
grams; to recognize opportunities for working 
with the ALA Public Relations Committee, 
Library Public Relations Council, and other 
public relations organizations; other division 
committees, especially the Membership Com- 
mittee; to aid in the improvement of good 
internal public relations within the division. 
Chairman, Raymond Mahoney, Conely Branch 
Library, Detroit 10, Mich. (1954); Harold 
Baily, 165 Broadway, New York, N.Y. (1953); 
Mildred Bruder, Public Library, Chicago, Ill. 
(1955); Harold Hacker, Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. (1953); Lois Lowman, Monterey 
County Free Library, Salinas, Calif. (1954); 
J. A. Ramsey, Publie Library, Glendale 5, 
Calif. (1955). 

PuBLICATIONS: To serve primarily in an ad- 
visory capacity to the ALA Editorial Commit- - 
tee in the public library field; specifically (a) 
to recommend needed publications (b) to sug- 
gest authors for manuscripts, (c) to secure 
criticism or act as critics. Chairman, Mrs. 
Marion Hawes, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. (1955). Mrs. E. C. Blackshear, 
Traveling Library, State Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison 2, V/is. (1953); Marie Corri- 
gan, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio (1958); 
Mrs. Lura G. Currier, State Library Commis- 
sion, Jackson, Miss. (1954); Everett O. Fon- 
taine, P. F. Collier .& Son Corp., New York, 
N.Y. (1955); James J. Weadock, Jr., Suite 605 
Cook Tower, Lima, Okio (1954). 

Statistics: To study the need for statistics 
supplementing those collected by the U. S. 
Office of Education; to determine what statis- 
tics are urgently needed and to suggest 
methods ‘whereby they can be compiled; to 
deal with special statistical problems such as 
uniformity of practices, terminology, etc.; to 
recognize opportunity of working with the ALA 
Committee on Statistics and other groups, as 
well as the U. S. Office of Education. Chair- 
man, Edward Wight, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley (1955); 
Herbert Goldhor, Public Library, Evansville, 
Ind. (1954); Mrs. Marian Herr, Library Asso- 
ciation of Portland, Portland 5, Ore. (1955); 
Eleanor Herrmann, Public Library, St. Paul, 
Minn. (1953); John Lorenz, State Library, 
Lansing, Mich. (1954); Marion Vedder, Exten- 
sion Div., State Library, Albany, N.Y. (1953). 
Special Committees: LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT: 
Chairman,, Lowell Martin, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York, N.Y.; 
Helen A. Ridgway, Bureau of Libraries, State 
Dept. of Education, Hartford, Conn.; Eva San- 
tee, Ft. Vancouver Regional Library, Van- 
couver, Wash.; Mildred Stewart, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; James J. Meadock, Jr., Suite 
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603 Cook Tower, Lima, Ohio; Frederick A. 
Wemmer, County Free Library, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

READERS Gume: To work with and advise 
H. W. Wilson Co. concerning the selection of 
periodicals for indexing in Reader? Guide. 
Chairman, Pearl Day, Public Library,, Larch- 
mont, N.Y.; Mary L. Kent, Public Library, 
Rockville Centre, N.Y.;` Marion Humble, 280 
Central Ave., Lawrence, L.I., N.Y., Eleànor 
Phinney, Hamden Library, Hamden, Conn.; 
Carolina S. Platt, Taylor Library, Milford, 
Conn.; Eleanor F. Street, Public Library, 
Westport, Conn. The work of this committee 
will be finished when the selection of periodi- 
cals for Readers’ Guide index is completed. 

REGISTER AND Vore: To set up and arrange 
for the manning of the Register and Vote 
exhibit at the New York conference; to advise 
the executive secretary on materials to be rec- 
ommended for library participation and in 
other matters relating to the campaign. Chair- 
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man, Jack B. Spear, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Ill.; Alice Farquhar, Public Library, Chi- 
cago, Il, Mildred Mathews, Public Library, 
New York, N.Y.; Ruth Shapiro, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The work of this committee 
will be finished at the termination of the 
project, November 4, 1952. 


Division Representatives 


Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career: Helen D. Hutchinson, Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. l 

Policy Committee on Survey of Adult Edu- 
cation Activities of Public Libraries: Ruth 
Rutzen, Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
Lura Currier, State Library Commission, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

American Heritage Project: L. Marion 
Moshier, Library Extension Div., State Library, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Council of National Library Associations: To 
be named. 


DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


The following are joint committees of ALA Divisions with other national organizations outside 
the ALA. They have been set up to facilitate cooperation on problems of mutual concern. 
Address, following name, is given for committee members not representing ALA Divisions. 


Committee on Reproduction of Biblio- 
graphical and Reference Tools 


Created January 1950 by Reference Li- 
brarians’ Section of ACRL and the Association 
of Research Libraries. 

To work toward the solution of the problem 
of replacing major bibliographical and refer- 
ence works which are worn and out-of-print. 


Alton H. Keller, chief, Exchange and Gift 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. chairman. 

Association of Research Libraries: Warner G. 
Rice. 

Reference Librarians Section of ACRL: Flor- 
ence Gifford. 


Publishers Liaison Committee 


_ Joint committee with the organizations listed 
below. Created by the direct action of those 


organizations July 1952. 

To act as a clearing agency among the 
American Association of School Librarians, the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People; and the Children’s Book Council, for 
the consideration and exploration of mutual 
problems and fields of common interest in chil- 
dren’s books and to carry on the promotion 
of traveling exhibits of children’s books among 
state agencies. 


Vernon Ives, Holiday House, 8 West 18th St., 
New York 11, N. Y., chairman. 

AASL: Marjorie Austin, Dorothea I. Godfree, 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. McClenahan. 

DLCYP: Helen Brogan, Anne Izard, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Young Thompson. 

CBC: Vernon Ives, Patricia Cummings, Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, 50 West 58rd St., New 
York 19, N. Y., Helen Dean Tish, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ROUND TABLES’ 


ACQUISITION 


Organized at the 1984 ALA Midwinter 
Meeting as the “Acquisition Department Heads 
of Research Libraries Round Table” to pro- 
vide an opportunity for informal discussion of 
acquisition problems by the heads of acquisi- 
tion departments of research libraries, the 
‘name was later simplified and the membership 
opened to all who are interested in library 
acquisitions problems. 

Normally, there are two open meetings of 


the round table each year, at the annual. and 


midwinter meetings of ALA. . 
Chairman, Joseph Groesbeck, United Na- 
tions Library, United Nations, N.Y. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY 


Organized in the fall of 1946 and held its 
first meeting at the Midwinter conference in 
December. Established by Council at the 
ALA Conference in San Francisco, 1947. 

Purpose: To provide a means of acquiring 
and publishing material in this field. 

Membership: There is no formal member- 
ship, but all interested in the backgrounds of 
American librarianship are invited to partici- 

ate. 

j Officers for 1952-53: Chairman, Wayne 
Shirley, Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn 5, 
N.Y.; secretary, Louis S. Shores, School of 
Library Training and Service, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 


ART REFERENCE 


First meeting, 1924; constitution and by- 
laws adopted July 2, 1947. 

Purpose: Has as its object the promotion of 
a closer relationship between librarians en- 
gaged in art reference work, to bring them to- 
gether for the purpose of mutual help and 
discussion, to stimulate publication of library 
reference tools in the art field and to cooperate 
with related organizations. 

The subject of music is, by agreement with 
the Music Library Association, excluded from 
discussion. 

Membership: Open to any person: actively 
engaged in reference work in the field of fine 
arts in a public, museum, university, college, 
art school, or other library, or who has a 
serious interest in ‘the stated purpose of the 
organization. The Round Table normally 
holds general sessions and a business meeting 
at annual conferences. 

Annual dues: One dollar payable to the 
secretary-treasurer. 

Officers for 1952-53: Chairman, Mrs. Helen 
Fitz-Richard, Art and Music Department, Pub- 
lic Library, Los Angeles 17, Calif.; secretary- 


treasurer, Julia Sabine, Art and Music Library, 
Public Library, Newark, N.J. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 


Organized by an informal group meeting at 
the New Haven Conference, 19381. Constitu- 
tion and bylaws adopted at the Boston Con- 
ference, 1941; amended at Milwaukee, 1942. 

Purpose: (a) To help the individual member 
to orient himself in his profession and in its 
organizations, national, regional, state, and 
local; (b) To promote ¢ greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility among younger members of the 
profession for the development of library serv- 
ice and librarianship; ard (c) To inform young 
people of the scope and potentialities of the 
library profession by means of (1) cooperation 
with recruiting committees already set up by 
national and state library groups, and (2) co- 
operation with other agencies sponsoring the 
organization of recruiting committees in states 
where none exist. 

The Junior Members Round Table holds a 
program session and business meeting at the 
annual convention and Midwinter meeting. 

Membership and dues: Individual member- 
ship open to those members of ALA who -have 
not attained the age of 35. Honorary mem- 
bership offered to all graduating library school 
students (who are members of ALA) for one 
year. Chapter membership open to municipal, 
state, or regional groups. Annual dues for indi- 
vidual members: 50¢; for chapters: $3.00. 

Publications: Junior Members Newsletter 
sent free to all members. 

Officers for 1952-58: Chairman, Daniel W.. 
Hagelin, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; vice 
chairman, Frances E. Rose, Public Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, James M. 
Hillard, Curtis Memorial Library, Meriden, 
Conn. 

Executive Board: Charles A. Baretski, Pub- 
lic’ Library, Newark, N.J., Elizabeth H. Spin- 
dler, Texas County Library, Houston, Mo., 
William J. Quinly, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, II. 

Committees: MEMBERSHIP AND RECRUITING: 
Erika Schnurmann, Free Public Library, Pater- 
son, N.J]. Nomruvatinc ComMMITTEE: To be 
appointed in the spring. 


LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD 


The ALA Round Table on Library Service 
Abroad was established in January 1949, by 
vote of ALA Council, following petition from 
ALA members as required. 

Purpose: The purpose of the round table 
according to its constitution which was ac- 
cepted in January 195) is as follows: “In the 
belief that participation by librarians in library 
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ALA ROUND TABLES 


programs abroad will contribute to an improve- 
ment in the library profession and in library 
services both here and abroad (as well as to 
international understanding) the ALA Round 
Table on Library Service Abroad is created to 
provide a means whereby the general member- 
ship of the ALA may inform itself regarding 
the international aspects of library work and 
may be given opportunities to participate in 
activities for the improvement of international 
relations and for library services throughout 
the world.” The round table normally holds 
program meetings and business meetings at 
annual conferences and Midwinter meetings. 

Membership and dues: Any merhber of ALA 
interested in library service abroad, whether in 
or out of the couniry, is eligible for member- 
ship by forwarding annual dues of $1 to the 
secretary. 

Officers: Chairman, Mrs. Dorcas W. Connor, 
University of Redlands Library, Redlands, 
Calif.; vice chairman, Wayne M. Hartwell, 
Reference Dept., Public Library, New York, 
N.Y.; secretary, Harriet L. Rourke, Hdqrs. Air 
Defense Command ENT, U.S. Air Force Base, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; treasurer, Charles M. 
Adams, Woman’s College Library, University 
of N.C., Greensboro. 

Committee Chairmen: MEMBERSHIP, Jean 
P. Black, Gen, Ext. Div. L. State System of 
Higher Educ., Portland, Ore.; EXCHANGE OF 
PERSONS AND PusticaTions: Alice D. Ball, 
U. S. Boox Excaance, Washington, D.C.; 
Pusuiciry, Mrs. Helen E. Wessells, Library 
Journal, 62 W. 45th St, New York 19, N.Y.; 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Irving Lieberman, 
Verner W. Clapp, Douglas W. Bryant, officers 
and committee chairmen. 


THE LIBRARY UNIONS 


The Library Unions Round Table is in the 
process of reactivation. 


- RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Created by Council, 1934. 

Purpose: To assemble and distribute infor- 
mation concerning religious literature and to 
promote its use. 

Through its Committee on the Selection of 
Religious Books, the round table announces 
and. publishes annually a list of important 
religious books. At the annual conference 
there are placed on exhibition the books that 
have been submitted for consideration by the 
publishers of religious books which the Book 
Selection Committee have evaluated as “Out- 
standing.” 

Membership: Any member of the ALA in 
good standing who is interested in religious 
literature. Meetings are planned for librarians 
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representing all types of libraries, especially the 


public, college and university libraries. 

Annual dues: Twenty-five cents, payable to 
the secretary-treasurer. 

Officers for 1952-54: Chairman, Paul Gratke, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary- 
treasurer, Margaret E, Miller, Public Library 
of the Dist. of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 


SERIALS 


Formerly Serials Section. 

Created by Council, 1929. 

Purpose: a. To assemble and distribute in- 
formation concerning periodical] literature by 
reports and free discussion at general meetings; 
b. To advance the use of periodical literature 
by special investigation of current methods of 
purchase, preparation and care, with resultant 
efforts to better these functions; c. To encour- 
age specialized training for librarians in the 
field of serials. 

Membership: Open to all librarians interested 
in the expressed purpose. There were 215 
members of the round table as of October 1, 
1952. i i 

Meetings: Arranged arinually, and in con- 
junction with general meetings of the American 
Library Association. 

Publications: Serial Slants. 
quarterly to members only. 

Annual dues: $1.00, payable to secretary- 
treasurer. 

Officers for 1952-53: Chairman, F. Bernice 
Field, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn.; secretary-treasurer, Shirley S. Taylor, 
University of California Library, Berkeley. 
Executive Board: Homer Halvorson, Johns 
Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, 
Md.; Jane Ganfield, Purdue University Li- 
braries, Lafayette, Ind.; Milton A. Drescher, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis.; Elizabeth A. - 
Kientzle, John Crerar Library, Chicago, Il, 
editor of Serial Slants. 


Distributed 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 


The Staff Organization Round Table was 
established in 1936. 

Purpose: To bring staff organizations of li- 
brary employees into closer relationship so as 
to foster mutual cooperation, to encourage the 
formation of staff organizations; to act as a 
clearing house for information about: staff 
organizations; to cooperate with all ALA boards 
and committees and other organizations which 
are set up to study and act upon personnel 
problems. To accomplish this a bulletin is 
issued several times a year describing the 
activities and programs of member groups; 
open forums are held at each ALA confer- 
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ence where invited speakers, administrators 
and staf members analyze staf problems. 
Meetings are held at state and regional con- 
ferences and surveys are conducted on im- 
portant phases of staf functions. The secre- 
' tary maintains a file of handbooks, manuals 
and constitutions which are available for loan. 

Membership: Any organized group of li- 
brary employees may become a member of 
SORT. Groups wishing to organize may bor- 
row constitutions from the secretary. Indi- 
viduals who are located in libraries where 
there is no organized group may join as 
associate members. 

Dues: Annual dues range from $2.00 to 
$12.00 depending upon the size of the affiliat- 
ing group. Associate memberships are $1.00. 

Officers: The organization is governed by a 
Steering Committee of nine members, each 
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serving two years. According to the 1951 
revision of the constitucion, four are elected 
in the even-numbered years and five in the 
odd-numbered years. Since this is an even- 
numbered year, four were elected. The elec- 
tion of five members next year will bring the 
roll to the required nine members. ! 

1952-58 officers: Chairman, Mrs. Frances A. 
Griffin, Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y.; secretary, 
Georgia Gambrill, Public Library, St. Louis, 
Mo.; treasurer, Gwendolen Shakeshaft, Public 
Library, Long Beach, Calif.; membership chair- _ 
man, Eunice Coston, Public Library, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Bulletin editor, Bradford M. Hill, Public 
Library, Boston, Mass. Other members of the 
Steering Committee are Fern L. Allen, Syra- 
cuse University Librarv, ‘Syracuse, N.Y. and 
Doreen Moseley, Public Library, Vancouver, 
B.C. 


Affiliated National Societies 


Acting under Article X, Section 1 of the 
Constitution and upon applications formally 
made by the proper officers, the Council has 
regularly affiliated with the American Library 
Association the following national organizations 
of kindred purpose which are entitled to a rep- 
resentative in the Council. Some of these so- 
cieties meet annually at the time and place of 
meeting of the ALA. Their members enjoy 
all privileges of members of the larger body 
as to railroad and hotel rates and conference 
hospitalities. The ALA recommends to those 
of its members to whom such connection is 
appropriate, membership also in these or- 
ganizations. _ 


American Association of Law Libraries 


Headquarters: Law Library, Clark Memorial 
Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
Frances Farmer,. secretary. 

Officers and members of the Executive Board 
for 1952-58: President, Forrest S. Drummond, 
Los Angeles County Law Library, Los Angeles 
12, Calif.; president-elect, Lucile Elliott, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Law Library, Chapel 
Hill; treasurer, Elizabeth Finley, Covington and 
Burling, Union Trust Building, Washington 5, 
D.C.; secretary, Frances Farmer, University of 
Virginia Law Library, Charlottesville. Execu- 
tive Board: The above officers and George A. 
Johnston, Law . Society of Upper Canada, 
Osgoode Hall, Toronto, Ont., Canada; Marian 
G. Gallagher, University of Washington Law 
Library, Seattle; Helen Hargrave, University 
of Texas Law Library, Austin; Ervin H. Pol- 
lack, Ohio State University Law Library, Co- 
lumbus. 


ALA Council Representative: Jean Ashman, 
Railroad Retirement Board Library, 844 N. 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. (1953) 

Representatives on Joint Committees of 
ALA: COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Pauline Gee, Yale Law Library, New 
Haven, Conn.; COMMITTEE ON MICROCARDS, 
Vincent E. Fiordalisi, Rutgers University Law 
Library, 37 Washington St, Newark 2, N.J.; 
COMMITTEE ON Unicn List or SERIALS, 
Howard Jay Graham, Los Angeles County Law 
Library, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

Representative on Council of National Li- 
brary Associations: Sidney B. Hill, Library, 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, New York 18. 

Representative on the Council of National 
Library Associations Joint Committee on 
Education for -Librarianship: Julius J. Marke, 
Library of the School of Law, New. York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square South, New York 8. 

Representative on U. S. Book Exchange: 
Sidney B. Hill l 

Representative on Joint Committee oa: Li- 
brary Work as a Career: Julius J. Marke 

Founded: 1906 

Incorporated: Under laws of District of Co- 
lumbia, 1935 

Purposes: “The Association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It shall 
be conducted as a non-profit corporation to 
promote librarianship, to develop and increase 
the usefulness of law libraries, to cultivate the 
science of law librarianship, and to foster a 
spirit of cooperation among the members of 
the profession.” 

Number of members: 574 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


Qualifications for membership: There are 
six classes of membership: Active, Institu- 
tional, Associate, Sustaining, Honorary and 
Life. _ 

“Any person officially connected with a law 
library, state library or with a general library 
having a separately maintained law section, 
may become an active member upon payment 
of annual dues. 

“Any law library may become an institutional 
member upon payment of annual dues. The 
executive board is empowered to determine 
whether the institution applying for member- 
ship is a law library. 

“Persons not connected with law libraries 
may be elected to associate membership by 
the executive board, and shall pay annual 
dues. | | 

“Any person interested in law libraries may 
be elected to sustaining membership by the 
executive board, and shall pay annual dues. 

“The Association may, at any regular meet- 
ing, by vote of two-thirds of those present, 
elect non-members as honorary members. 

“The Association may at any regular meet- 
ing, by a vote of two-thirds of those present, 
elect to life membership those who have been 
members of the Association, but who have re- 
tired from active library work.” 

Chapters: “Any group consisting of ten or 
more active members of the Association, resid- 
ing within the territory in which such chapter 
is desired, may apply for permission to estab- 
lish a chapter of the Association by forward- 
ing a petition in writing to the secretary at 
least 60 days ‘before any regular meeting of 
the Association. The Executive Board shall, 
after having made a proper investigation, re- 
port favorably or adversely thereon to the 
members of the Association at the ensuing 
-annual meeting, at which meeting the question 
of the establishment of such chapter shall. be 
part of the regular order of business, pro- 
vided, however, that no chapter shall be estab- 
lished except as hereinafter set forth: 

“The formal name of every such local or 
regional organization must clearly indicate that 
it is a chapter of the Association. 

“No chapter shall adopt a constitution or 
by-laws inconsistent with the constitution and 
‘by-laws of the Association or engage in any 
activity in conflict with the object of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“Of the dues collected from active members 
of the Association who are also members of 
a chapter, the chapter shall receive $1.00 and 
the Association shall receive $6.00. 

“Chapters may .accept as local or regional 
members persons engaged or interested in law 
library work, who wish to take part in local 
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or regional activities only, and may collect 
separate dues from such persons, but such local 
and regional members shall at no time ex- 
ceed fifty per cent of the membership of such 
chapter. Such local and regional’ members 
shall not be considered members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries, shall not 
hold the office of president of the chapter, and 
shall not have any of the privileges of members 
of the Association. 

“The Executive Board may, after proper in- 
vestigation, recommend to the membership at 
an annual meeting the discontinuance or sus- 
pension of any chapter which has ceased to be 
active. — 

“Any local or regional law library associa- 
tion, which does not desire to become a chapter 
of the American Association of Law Libraries, 
may nevertheless, become affiliated with the 
Association under such conditions as may be 
provided in the by-laws, or, in the absence of 
such conditions, subject to such regulations as 
the executive board may establish.” 

' Membership dues: “The “annual dues of 
active members shall be $7.00. ` 

‘ “The annual’ dues of institutional members 
shall be based upon the number of full time 
persons doing work of a professional char- 
acter employed by such institutional mem- 
bers, according to the following scale: 

“Libraries having not more than two full 
time persons in their employ doing work of a 
professional character shall pay $14.00. 

“Libraries having more than two full time 
persons in their employ doing work of a pro- 
fessional character shall pay annual dues at the 
rate of $7.00 for each such person on their 
staffs, provided, however, that no library shall 
be required to pay dues in excess of $70.00 
per year in order to enjoy the full privileges 
of an institutional member. 

“Such persons on the staff of an institutional 
member as are designated by the librarian and 
for whom the institutional member has paid 
$7.00 each as its annual dues shall be entitled 
to active membership in the Association with- 
out payment of individual dues. 

“The annual dues of associate members shall 
be $15.00. 

“The annual dues of sustaining members 
shall be $50.00. 

“Honorary members: No dues. 

“Life members: No dues.” 

Principal sources of income: Dues and sub- 
scriptions. 

Committees: EDUCATION AND PLACEMENT; 
Inpex to Lecar Prriopvicaus; Law LIBRARY 
JournaL; Law LIBRARY EXCHANGE; COOPERA- 
TION WITH AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION; Co- 
OPERATION WITH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
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Law ScHoois; COOPERATION WITH STATE Li- 
BRARIES; COOPERATION WITH LIBRARY OF 
Concress; COMMITTEE ON CATALOGING; ME- 
MORIALS; COMMITTEE ON New MEMBERS; 
DEVELOPMENT AND COORDINATION OF FACILI- 
TIES FOR LEGAL RESEARCH; FOREIGN Law; 
GIVIL Service; STATE Bar ASSOCIATION PUB- 
LICATIONS. 

Sections: None. 

Chapters: 

Carolina. Law Library Association, Ruth 
Corry, president, University of North Carolina 
Law Library, Chapel Hill. 

Law Librarian’s Society of Washington, 
D.C., Lois G. Moore, president, United States 
Tax Court, Washington, D.C. 

Chicago Association of Law Libraries, Eliza- 
beth Benyon, president, University of Chi- 
cago Law School Library, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Law Library Association of Greater New 
York, Harry Bitner, Law Library, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N.Y. 

Law Librarians of New England, Philip A. 
Putnam, president, Harvard Law School Li- 
brary, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Meetings: Forty-fifth annual meeting, 1952, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; forty-sixth annual 


meeting, 1953, Los Angeles, Calif.; forty- ` 


A annual meeting, 1954, Miami Beach, 
‘Fla. 

Periodical publications: Law Library Journal, 
published quarterly in February, May, August, 
November; subscription price $5.00 a year, 
free to members of the Association, Subscrip- 
tions and orders for back numbers should be 
addressed to Elizabeth Finley, treasurer of the 
association, 701 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Index to Legal Periodicals, bi- 
monthly, service basis, executive editor, 
Dorothea A. Flaherty, Harvard Law School 
Library, Cambridge, Mass.; published for the 
association by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
958 University Ave, New York, N.Y. 


American Merchant Marine Library Assn. 
Headquarters: 45 Broadway, New York 6, 
N.Y 


Officers for 1952: Chairman of the board, 
Mrs. George Emlen Roosevelt; president, Cap- 
tain Granville Conway; vice presidents, Clark H, 
Hebner and John McAuliffe; secretary, Wil- 
liam P. Bollman, III; treasurer, Cornelius J. 
Murray, assistant treasurer, Honorine Mooney. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, Clark H. 
Hebner; vice chairman, John McAuliffe; Cap- 
tain Granville Conway, ex officio; Captain 
P. B. Blanchard; Dr, Milton J. Fenguson; 
M. G. Gamble; Walter E. Maloney; Colonel 
W. T. Moore; Cornelius J. Murray; Mrs. 
George Emlen Roosevelt; Charles J. Shaw. 
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Board of Trustees: Captain Hewlett R. 
Bishop, Captain P. B. Blanchard, Charles M. 


‘Clark, Jr., Captain Granville Conway, John E. 


Cushing, Dr. Milton J. Ferguson, M. G. Gamble, 
Clark H. Hebner, Elton Hoyt, 2nd, Mrs. 
J. Leighton Hubard, Mrs. Henry B. Joy, Rabbi 
Morris S. Lazaron, Waiter E. Maloney, Gilbert 
Mather, John McAuliffe, Clark H. Minor, 
Colonel W. T. Moore, Eugene F. Moran, Cor- 
nelius J. Murray, C. H. C. Pearsall, Hon. 
George L. Radcliffe, Mrs. George Emlen Roose- 
velt, Charles J. Shaw, W. Marriott Welch, Amy 
Winslow. 

National Advisory Board: Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, Frazer A. Bailey, Rev. Preston 
Bradley, Hon. William L. Clayton, Vice Ad- 
miral E. L. Cochrane, William Denman, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Phil S. Gibson, Dr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Capt. Bushrod B. Howard, 
Wes. H. Klausmann, Vice Admiral E. S. Land, 
Dr. Charles Merz, Sterling Morton, Mrs. Le- 
Brun Rhinelander, Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, 
Howard Caswell Smith, Joseph P. Spang, Ar- 
thur M. Tode, Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, 
Thomas J. Watson. 

Founded: 1921 

Incorporated: By charter of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New 
York. 

Purposes: To provide exchange libraries to 
seamen and their officers on American mer- 
chant ships, coastguard stations, lightships, and 
lighthouses, and to maintain shore library 
facilities at the various branches of the asso- 
ciation, 

Number of members: 17,571 

Qualifications for membership: A contribu- 
tion of funds. 

Membership dues: $1 minimum for seamen, 
others not fixed. 

Estimated expenditures for current year: 
$100,000. 

Principal sources of income: Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, seamen. 

Committees: EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Fi- 
NANCE COMMITTEE, LIBRARY COMMITTEE, N.Y. 
PorT COMMITTEE, PUBLICITY AND PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE AND WOMEN’S COMMITTEE. 

Chapters: 11 branches, known as port offices 
and supervised by local advisory committees, 
are located in the following cities: Boston; 
Philadelphia; Baltimore; New Orleans; Seattle; 
Norfolk, Va.; San Francisco; Charleston, S.C.; 
Providence, R.I.; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; San 
Pedro, Calif. 

Books and pamphle‘s in print; The Seamen’s 
Handbook for Shore Leave; Annual Report; 
Send your Idle Books to Sea. 

Periodical publications: Sea Letter. 

Other principal activities: Cooperating with 
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all agencies, governmental and private, in the 
shipping world and in the field of library 
service and adult education to bring to sea- 
men the same library and educational oppor- 
tunities available to citizens ashore, and gen- 
erally stimulating interest in maintaining a 
strong merchant marine. 


American Theological Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of secretary, Esther D. 
George, Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Day- 
ton 6, Ohio. 

Officers for 1951-52: President, Raymond P. 
Morris, Yale Divinity School Library, New 
Haven, Conn.; vice president, Dr. Henry M. 
Brimm, Union Theological Seminary Library, 
Rickmond, Va.; secretary, Esther D. George; 
treasurer, Calvin H. Schmitt, McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary Library, Chicago, IN. Mem- 
ber-at-large of the executive committee: 
Elizabeth Royer, Library, Candler School of 
Theology, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Founded: 1947 

Purpose: “The purpose of this Association 
shall be to bring its members into closer 
working relations with each. other and with 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools; to study the distinctive problems of 
theological seminary libraries, to increase the 
professional competence of the membership, 
and to improve the quality of library service 
to theological education.” 

Number of members: 
and 11 associate members. 
1952) 

Qualifications for membership: 

“The association shall be composed of active, 
associate, and institutional members. Active 
members: Librarians serving in theological 
seminary libraries, denominational historical 
libraries, and by vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Such librarians shall be the director 
of the library, the head librarian, or any other 
librarian serving in a full-time professional 
position on the library staff. Only active 
members may vote, hold office, or serve on the 
Executive Committee. Associate members: 
Other persons interested in theological librarian- 
ship may be elected to associate membership 
by vote of the Executive Committee. Institu- 
tional members: Libraries of schools that are on 
the membership list of the American Association 
of Theological Schools may be elected to in- 
stitutional membership by vote of the Execu- 
tive Committee.” 

Membership dues: Active members, $2; asso- 
ciate members, $1; institutional (annual) mem- 
bers $5. 

j Principal sources of income: Membership 
ues. 


121 active members 
(As of October 9, 
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Committees: EXECUTIVE; PERIODICAL Ex- 
CHANGE; CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION; 
PERIODICAL INDEXING. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications: Proceedings. 


Association of Research Libraries 


Headquarters: Care of Robert A. Miller, In- 
diana University Library, Bloomington. 

Officers 1952: Executive Secretary, Robert 
A. Miller, Indiana University Library, Bloom- 
ington. Advisory Committee: James T. Babb, 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn.; 
Lawrence C. Powell, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles; Ralph E. Ellsworth, Iowa 
State University Library, Iowa City; Benjamin 
E. Powell, Duke University Library, Durham, 
N.C.; Charles W. David, University of Penn- 
sylvania Library, Philadelphia. 

Founded: December 1931. 

Incorporated: No. 

Purposes: “By cooperative effort to develop 
and increase the resources and usefulness of 
the research collections in American libraries.” 

Number of members: 45. 

Qualifications for membership: Membership 


. is institutional and is “limited to institutions 


concerned with the collection and service of 
research materials in a wide variety of fields.” 

Membership dues: $25 annually. 

Estimated expenditures for current year: Not 
available for publication. 

Principal sources of income: Annual dues. 

Sections: None. 

Chapters: None. 

Meetings: Usually held in connection with 
the American Library Association conference. 

Periodical publications: Annual List of Doc- 
toral Dissertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities, Number 1 to date. H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1934 to date. 


Canadian Library Association 


(Association Canadienne des Bibliothèques) 

Headquarters: Room 49, Central Chambers, 
46 Elgin St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Officers: President, Edgar S. Robinson, Pub- 
lic Library, Vancouver, B.C.; president-elect, 
Peter Grossman, Provincial Library of Nova 
Scotia, Halifax; vice president, Claude Aubry, 
Public Library, Ottawa, Ont.; past president, 
Marion Gilroy, Regional Libraries Division, 
Province of Saskatchewan, Prince Albert; treas- 
urer, R. D. Hilton Smith, Toronto Public Li- 
braries, Toronto, Ont.; executive secretary, 
Elizabeth H. Morton, 46 Elgin St., Ottawa, 
Ont. : 

Elected Councillors: Mary E. Cameron, 
Halifax Memorial: Library; Ruth E. Cameron, 
New Westminster Public Library; Mme. Juli- 
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ette Caron-Dupont, C.B.C. Reference Library, 
Montreal; Winifred Davis, Toronto Public Li- 
braries; Paul Houde, Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales de Montreal; Anne Hume, 
Windsor Public Library; Flora Macleod; Uni- 
‘versity of Alberta Extension Library; Eleanor 
Mercer, University of British Columbia Li- 
brary; Martha Shepard, Canadian Bibliographic 
Centre, Ottawa; Appointed Councillors: Alvine 
Bélisle, St. Jéan Baptiste School Library, Mon- 
treal; Dorothy Dingle, Toronto Public’ Li- 
braries; Jean R. MacMillan, Toronto Public 
Libraries; Margaret $. Gill, National Research 
Council Library, Ottawa; Mrs. Robert Dorman, 


Ottawa Public Library Board; Mary Mustard, 


Brantford Collegiate and Vocational School 
Library. 

Founded: 1946. 

Incorporated: Department of the Secretary 
of State for Canada. 

Purposes: The object of the association shall 
be (1) to promote education, science, and cul- 
ture within the nation througly library service, 
(2) to promote high standards of librarianship 
and. the welfare of librarians, and (3) to co- 
operate with library associations both within 
and outside of Canada and with other organi- 
zations interested in the promotion of educa- 
tion, science, and culture. The association 
shall be a nonprofit, nonsectarian, and non- 
political body. 

Number of members: over 1425, July 1952. 

Qualifications for membership: An individual, 
institution, or other group approved by the 
executive board may become a member upon 
payment of the fees provided for in the by- 
laws. The membership of an individual or an 
institution may be suspended by two-thirds 
vote of the combined executive board and 
council; a suspended member may .be rein- 
stated by a two-thirds vote. of the board and 
council in joint session. 

Membership, dues: Graded for individuals, 
institutions, according to salary and income; 
contributing membership, $25; sustaining mem- 
bership, $50; life membership, $100. 

Estimated expenditures for current year: 
$20,000. 

Special Committees: ALA-CLA LIAISON; 
AUDIO-VISUAL; BUDGET AND FINANCE; BULLE- 
TIN; CANADIAN LIBRARY CHARTER; CANADIAN 
Rapio Counci. Liaison; COMMITTEE ON 
COMMITTEES; DEVELOPMENT AND ENDOW- 
MENT FUND; ELECTIONS; GOVERNMENT REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARIES; INTER-LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
_ LIAISON; JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION LIAI- 
SON; LIBRARY LEGISLATION; LIBRARY PLAN- 
NING; LIBRARY-PUBLISHER RELATIONS; MEM- 
BERSHIP; MICROFILM; NOMINATING; PUBLIC 
LIBRARY STANDARDS; PusBLIC RELATIONS; RE- 
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CRUITMENT; SALARIES AND PERSONNEL; 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES; UNDESIRABLE 
LITERATURE, 

Sections: Canadian Association of Children’s 
Librarians; Cataloguing; Reference; Research 
Libraries; Trustees’; Young People’s. 

Chapters: None. 

Meeting: Ottawa, Angust 24-27, 1953. 

Headquarters: Chateau Laurier. 

Books and pamphlets in print: Canadian 
Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films, 
v. 1-4, 1948-51; monthly service, 1952; Subject 
Index to the Royal Socizty of Canada; Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws; Biobibliographies of 
Canadian Authors and Artists; 100 Library 
Years in Canada, 1851-1951; Livres pour ado- 
lescents de 14 a 18 ans; Canadian Library ‘Di- 
rectory, 1948; 1950; 1952 and supplements; 
Canadian Public Library Laws, 1946 with 
supplements for 1947, 1949 and 1950. 

Periodical publicaticn: Bulletin, bilingual; 
free to all members; annual subscription, $3.00, 
Canada; $3.50 abroad; single copy, 50¢. 

Other principal activities: Clearing house of 
information about Caradian libraries; survey 
of Canadian library resources; cooperation with 
educational bodies interested in Canadian li- 
braries; Young Canada’s Book Week; indexing 
of Canadian periodicals and documentary films; 
poster service. 


Cuban Library Association 


Officers for 1952: Dr. Rubén Alfonso Quin- 
tero; secretary, Juan Burgos Garcia; treasurer, 
Guillermina Castillo Cué. 

ALA Councilor: Mrs. Josefina Mayol, Carlos 
tll 710, Havana, Cuba (1954). 

Founded: 1948. 

Purpose: To improve libraries and library 
service in Cuba and to raise the standards of 
Cuban librarians by means of professional 
training and education. 

Number of members: 180. 

Membership dues: According to salaries. 
Less than $60 a month, $4 a year; from $61 
to $100 a month, $9 a year; from $101 to 
$150 a month, $12 a year; from $151 or more 
a month, $18 a year; konorary members $4 a 
year; institutional members, $4 a year; $9 
a year (with publications). 

Publications: Boletin. 


/ Music Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of Mary R. Rogers, 
treasurer, Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Affiliated with the American Library Asso- 
ciation, member of the National Music Coun- 
cil, the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions, and the International Association of 
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Music Libraries. 

Executive Board for 1952: President, Harold 
Spivacke, Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.; vice president, Otto E. 
Albrecht, 463 West Ellet St, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; secretary, George R. Henderson, 
Music Division, Public Library, Washington 1, 
D.C.; treasurer, Mary R. Rogers, Music Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; 
members-at-large: Jessica Fredricks, Music Di- 
vision, Public Library, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Sydney Beck, Music Division, Public Libraty, 
New York 18, N.Y.; George G. Schneider, 
MGM Studios, Culver City, Calif. 

ALA Councilor: George F. Hanson, Olivet 
College, Olivet, Mich. 

Founded: June 1931. 

Incorporated: 1945, in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Purposes: To promote the development of 
music libraries; to encourage studies in the 
organization and administration of music li- 
braries and the use of music in libraries. 

Number of members: About 900. 

Qualifications for membership: Members 
shall be persons or institutions actively engaged 
in music library work, or having a serious in- 
terest in the stated purposes of the associa- 
tion. , 

Membership dues: $4.50 per year. 

Expenditures for the current year: About 
$9000. 

Principal sources of income: Yearly dues, ad- 
vertising in journal, and gifts. 

Committees: NOMINATING, PROGRAM, PUBLI- 
CATION, AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 

Sections: None. 

Chapters: Northern California; Southern 
California; Boston-Cambridge; Midwest; Pa- 
cific Northwest; Washington-Baltimore; Phila- 
delphia; New York. 

Meetings: Normally twice a year, in summer 
with the ALA. 

Books and pamphlets: Cumulated Index of 
Record Reviews (2 v.); Music and Libraries 
(a volume of papers published in 1943 with 
cooperation of the ALA and the American 
Council of Learned Societies) 

Periodical publications: Notes, for the mem- 
bers of the Association and subscribers, pub- 
lished quarterly; subscription, $3.00 per year 
(Editor: Richard S. Hill, Music Division, 
Library of Congress, Wash. 25, D.C.); Supple- 
ment for Members, for the members, published 
quarterly (editor, ex-officio, secretary, Music 
Library Association). m 


National Association of State Libraries 


Headquarters: Care of Grace M. Sherwood, 
Rhode Island State Library, Providence. 
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Officers and members of the Executive 
Board for 1952-53: President, Grace M. Sher- 
wood, Rhode Island. State Library, Providence; 
first vice president, Paxton Price, Missouri 
State Library, Jefferson City;. second vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, California 
State Library, Sacramento; secretary-treasurer, 
Helene H. Rogers, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield; past president, Roger H. Mc- 
Donough, New Jersey State Library, Trenton. 
Executive Board: The above officers and past 
president. 

ALA Councilor: Walter T. Brahm, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus (1955).. 

Founded: 1889; reorganized, 1898. 

Purposes: To develop and increase the use- 
fulness and efficiency of the state libraries and 
other agencies performing state library activi- 
ties. 

Number of members: 
individual; 3 honorary. 

Qualifications for membership: Full institu- 

tional membership limited to state-supported 
institutions; associate institutional membership 
to non-state-supported libraries; individual 
memberships open to anyone interested. 
. Membership dues: $10, $7, $3, $I (state 
library staff members if state library is mem- 
ber. By directive of Executive Committee 
Sept. 27, 1952). 

Estimated expenditures for current year: 
$1200. 

Principal sources of income: Dues and sale 
of publications. 

Committees: Auditing; membership; pro- 
gram; resolutions; nominating; exhibits; man- 
ual 

Sections: None. 

Chapters: None. 

Meeting: Annual conference aligned with 
or previous to time and place of the American 
Library Association; American Association of 
Law Libraries; or as otherwise voted by Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Books and pamphlets in print: Proceedings 
and Papers, 1902-1952; Public Documents 
Clearing House Committee, Check List of Ses- 
sion Laws, 1936; Check List of Legislative 
Journals, 1938, Supplement, 1943; Check List 
of Statutes, 1937; Check List of Session Laws, 
Supplement, 1941. (Tentative) Report of Com- 
mittee on Organization of State Library Agen- 
cies in the Structure of State Government, 1950. 

Books and Pamphlets in prospect: Supple- 
ment to Check List of Public Documents. 

Periodical publications: Newsletter 

Other principal activities: Operation of a 
clearing house for the exchange of out-of-print 
public documents among libraries; member, 
Council of National Library Associations. 


57 institutional; 5 
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Theatre Library Association 


Officers and members of the Executive Board 
for 1951-52: President, George Freedley, Thea- 
tre Collection, N.Y. Public Library, New York 
18, N.Y.; secretary, Grace Chippendale, Public 
Library, Boston, Mass, (mailing address, -1 
Symphony Road, Boston 15); treasurer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Perkins Barrett, Theatre Collection, 
N.Y. Public Library, New York 18, N.Y.; Marie 
Corrigan, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Edith H. Crowell, New York Society Library, 
53 E, 79th St., New York, N.Y.; Henry Schnitz- 
ler, 555, Greencraig Road, Los Angeles 49, 
Calif.; William Van Lennep, Theatre Collec- 
tion, Widener Library, Harvard University, 
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Cambridge, Mass. 

ALA Councilor: George Freedley (1953). 

Founded: 1937. 

Committees: TursatrreE Documents ` BOARD; 
CIRCULATION COMMITTEE; Firms COMMITTEE; 
INTER-ASSOCIATION INFORMATION COMMITTEE; 
New York Coorprvatinc Comm™iurrer, Re- 
gional chairman, Rosamond Gilder, 24 Gram- 
ercy Park, New York, N.Y.; New England; 
Middle Atlantic; M:ddle West; West Coast, 
Southern California Chapter, Frances Richard- 
son, Twentieth Century Fox Studio, chairman 

Number of members: 158. 

Annual dues: Individual, $3.50; institutional, 
$5.00. 


Other National Library Associations 


American Documentation Institute 


Headquarters: c/o Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Officers and members of the Council for 
1952-53: President, E. Eugene Miller, Armed 
Services Technical Information Agency; 
president-elect, Milton O. Lee, Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology; 
past president, Luther H. Evans, Library of 
Congress; treasurer, Jerrold Orne, Air Univer- 
sity, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; secretary, 
G. Miles Conrad, Library of Congress. Coun- 
cil members, Mrs. Ruth H. Hooker, Department 
of the Navy, and Eugene E. Power, University 
Microfilms, Inc. 

Founded: 1937. 

Incorporated: As a membership, nonstock, 
non-for-profit society. 

Purposes: ‘Seeks to develop all phases of 
documentation in all scholarly fields. Provides 
to journal editors without cost to them auxiliary 
publication of supplementary data to papers 
which they print, or full text of papers which 
they print only in summary. Cooperates with 
other libraries in and out of Washington in 
making available material through use of micro- 
film. Makes available upon microfilm sets of 
journals needed by libraries. 

Number of members: 250. 

Membership dues: Individual members, $10; 
institutional members, $50. 

Estimated expenditures for current year: 
$5,000. 

Principal sources of income: Grants, fees for 
services, subscriptions, dues. 

Committees: Various as needed. 

Sections: None. 

Chapters: None. : 

Meetings: Annual meeting held during the 
last quarter of the year 


Books and pamphlets in print: Folder de- 
scribing auxiliary publications, ete. Lists of 
documents, journals, translations, etc. Report 
of annual meeting. 

Periodical publications: 
mentation, quarterly. 


American Docu- 


Association of American Library Schools 


Headquarters: c/o Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, 
School of Library Service, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Officers and members of the executive com- 
mittee for 1952-53: President, C. Irene Hayner, 
Division of Library Instruction, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapclis; vice president, Carl 
Melinat, School of Library Science, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Virginia Lacy ‘ones, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.; Bertha 
Bassam, Library School, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, Toronto; 
Sarah K. Vaughn, Likrary School, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wharton 
Miller, School of Library Service, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N.Y.; Rose B. Phelps, Library 
School, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Founded: First meeting held June 1915. 

Incorporated: No. 

Number of members: 86 library schools. 

Qualifications for membership: “Any library 
school accredited by the ALA Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship may become an in- 
stitutional member of the association. Any 
full-time teacher or administrative officer of 
an accredited library school or any other mem- 
ber of the administracive or instructional staff 
of such a school who holds faculty rank in 
the school may become a member of the asso- 
ciation. . . .”"—Constitution. 

Sections: None. 
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Chapters: None. 

Meetings: “There shall be an annual business 
meeting of the association in the spring or 
early summer, the date and place to be decided 
by the Executive Board. Other business 
meetings may be called by the President on 
the authorization of the Executive Board.”— 
Constitution. 

Publications: Newsletter, Report of Meet- 
ing(s), Directory. 


Bibliographical Society of America 


Headquarters: c/o Permanent Secretary, 
Jean Weston, P.O. Box 397, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N.Y. 

Officers: President, Curt F. Buhler, 33 East 
36th Street, New York 16, N.Y.; Ist vice presi- 
dent, Lawrence Clark Powell, Clark Memorial 
Library, University of California, Los Angeles; 
2nd vice president, John D. Gordan; secre- 
tary, Donald F. Hyde, 61 Broadway, New York 
4, N.Y.; treasurer, C. Waller Barrett; editor, 
Curt F. Buhler. 

Council: James T. Babb, Lawrence Clark 
Powell, C. Waller Barrett, Robert H. Taylor, 


Curt F. Buhler, Alexander Davidson, Jr, John. 


D. Gordan, Donald F. Hyde, William A. Jack- 
son, Keyes D. Metcalf. 

Founded: 1904. 

Incorporated: 1927. 

Purpose: To promote bibliographical re- 
search and to issue bibliographical publica- 
tions. : | 

Number of members: No current figure 
available. 

Qualification for membership: Payment of 
annual dues. 

Estimated expenditures for current year: 
Not available for publication. 

Principal sources of income: Membership and 
sale of publications. 

Finance Committee: C. Waller Barrett, chair- 
man. 

Publication Committee: Curt F. Buhler, 
chairman. | 

Sections: None. 

Chapters: None. 

Meetings: The society regularly has two 
meetings per year. 


Catholic Library Association 


Headquarters: 209 Vine Avenue, Park 
Ridge, Ill. 
Officers, 1951-53: President, John M. 


O'Loughlin, Boston College Library, Chestnut 
Hill 67, Mass.; vice president and president- 
elect, Dr. Helen L. Butler, Department of Li- 
brarianship, Marywood College, Scranton 2, 
Pa.; executive secretary, Mrs. Jeannette Murphy 
Lynn, 209 Vine Ave., Park Ridge, Ill. Execu- 
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tive Council: immediate past president, Sister 
Mary Reparata, Rosary College, River Forest, 
Il; for term expiring 1958, Brother David 
Martin, University of Portland Library, Port- 
land 3, Ore.; Sister M. Florence, Mt. St. Scho- 
lastica College Library, Atchison, Kan.; for 
term expiring 1955: Reverend Andrew L. 
Bouwhuis, Canisius College Library, Buffalo 
8, N.Y.; Lucy L. Murphy, Public Library, Buf- 
falo 8, N.Y.; for term expiring 1957: Reverend 
James J. Kortendick, Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C.; Sister M. Eone, Department 
of Library Science, College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minn. 

Founded: By Reverend Paul J. Foik, June 
27-80, 1921, Cincinnati, Ohio; organized as 
Library Section of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, 1922-1931; reorganized 
independently as the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, 1981. Incorporated February 12, 1936. 

Purposes: To initiate, foster, and encourage 
any movement directed toward the progress of 
Catholic library work and to increase of reading 
of Catholic literature. 

Number of members: 1952-58: 1885. 

Qualifications for membership: Interest in 
the purposes of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion. 

Membership dues: Individual membership, 
$5; constituent membership, $10; institutional 
membership, $15; contributing membership, 
$25; sustaining membership, $100. 

Estimated expenditures for current year: 
$36,500. 

Principal sources of income: Membership 
dues and subscriptions to the Catholic Library 
World. 

Committees and Boards. Advisory Board: 
Dr. Helen L. Butler, Department of Library 
Science, Marywood College, Scranton 2, Pa.; 
Catholic Book Week: Reverend Vincent T. 
Mallon, Maryknoll Seminary Library, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill; Catholic Periodical Index: Reverend 
James J. Kortendick, Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C.; Constitution and Bylaws: 
Brother Aurelian Thomas, Manhattan College 
Library, New York, N.Y.; Cooperative Index- 
ing: Phillips Temple, Georgetown University 
Library, Georgetown, D.C.; Elementary School 
Libraries: Catherine Butler, Public Library of 
Homestead, Munhall, Pa.; Hospital Libraries: 
Lucy Ann Latini, School of Nursing Library, 
Providence Hospital, Portland, Ore.; List of 
Books for College Libraries: Sister Melania 


‘Grace, Seton Hill College Library, Greensburg, 


Pa.; List of Books for High School Libraries: 
Dr. Helen L. Butler; Membership: Sister Mary 
Eone, Department of Library Science, College 
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of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn.; Parish Libraries: 
Elizabeth Ewens, Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Program Committee: Dr. 
Helen L. Butler; Publications: Reverend Red- 
mond Burke, De Paul University Libraries, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Reference Books: Sister Mary 
Claudia, Marygrove College Library, Detroit 
21, Mich.; Resolutions: William A. Gillard, 
St. John’s University Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Section. High School Libraries: Brother 
Adrian Norbert, Mt. St. Michael Academy 
Library, New York 66, N.Y. 

Round Tables. Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion: Josephine Savaro, Department ‘of Li- 
brarianship, University of Scranton, Scranton 
2, Pa.; College Libraries: Sister Mary Annette, 
Briar Cliff College Library, Sioux City, Ia.; 
Elementary School Libraries: Catherine J. 
Butler, Carnegie Library of Homestead, Mun- 
hall, Pa.; Hospital Libraries: Mrs. Catherine 
O’Day Hollis, Mercy Central School of Nursing 
Library, Grand Rapids 2, Mich.; Library Serv- 
ice to Catholic Readers: Lucy L. Murphy, 
Public Library, Buffalo 3, N.Y.; Seminary Li- 
braries: Reverend John H. Harrington, St. 
Joseph’s Seminary Library, Dunwoodie, Yon- 
kers 4, N.Y. l 

CLA Representatives in Other Organizations. 
ALA International Relations Board: Reverend 
William J. Davish, Loyola College Library, 
Baltimore, Md.; Joint Committee on Library 
Education: Reverend Daniel P. Falvey, Villa- 
nova University Library, Villanova, Pa.; Council 
of National Library Associations: John M. 
O'Loughlin, Mrs. J. M. Lynn; U. S. Book 
Exchange: Reverend James J. Kortendick. 

Regional Conferences. Mid-South: Sister 
Mary Margaret, St. Agnes Academy Library, 
Memphis 17, Tenn.; Pacific Northwest: Rev- 
erend Luke O'Donnell, St. Martins College 
Library, Olympia, Wash. Local Units: Albany, 
Anna Clark Kennedy, School Libraries, State 
Education Department, Albany, N.Y.; Brooklyn- 
Long Island: Reverend Francis P. Tomai, 
Montfort Apostolic Seminary Library, Bay 
Shore, L.L, N.Y.; Columbus: Sister Mary Ruth, 
St. Mary of the Springs College Library, Co- 
lumbus 8, Ohio; Greater Cincinnati: Reverend 
Stephen A. Meder, St. Xavier High School 
Library, Cincinnati, Ohio; Illinois: Reverend 
A. Homer Mattlin, Loyola University Libraries, 
Chicago 26; Louisville: Sister Mary Georgetta, 
Presentation Academy Library, Louisville 8, 
Ky.; Maryland: Brother F. Joseph, Calvert 
Hall College, Baltimore 1; Memphis: Sister 
Mary Margaret, St. Agnes Academy Li- 
brary, Memphis 17, Tenn.; Metropolitan Catho- 
lic College Librarians: Dorothy C. Cromien, 
Department of Library Science, St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn 17, N.Y.; Michigan: Sis- 
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ter Mary Claudia, Marygrove College Library, 
Detroit 21; Midwest: Mother Grace Connolly, 
Duchesne College Library, Omaha 3, Neb.; 
New England: Reverend John A. Broderick, 
St. John’s Seminary Library, Brighton, Mass.; 
New York-New Jersey: Sister M. Louis Ber- 
trand, Holy Angels Academy Library, Fort Lee, 
N.J.; Northern California: Sister Mary Grace, 
School of the Epipkany Library, San Fran- 
cisco 12; Northern Ohio: Reverend Luke 
Yaeger, St. Andrew's Abbey, Cleveland 4; 
Philadelphia: Alphonse F. Trezza, University 
of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia 45; Rich- 
mond: Sister M. Patricia, St. Vincent’s High 
School, Newport News, Va.; San Antonio: 
Brother Paul Novosal, St. Mary's University 
Library, San Antonio 1, Tex.; Scranton-Wilkes 
Barre: Sister M. Edmund, Gabriel High School 
Library, Hazelton, Fa.; Southern California: 
Reverend J. W. Richardson, St. John’s Semi- 
nary Library, Camarillo; Washington: Joseph 
Popecki, Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D.C.; Western New York: 
Reverend Thomas A. Flanagan, Bishop Fallon 
High School Library, Buffalo; Western Penn- 
sylvania: Reverend Louis Lorei, Gannon Col- 
lege Library, Erie; Wisconsin: Elizabeth Ewens, 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 

Meetings: Annual Conference, regional and 
local conference. ue 

Books in Print: The Catholic Booklist, a yearly 
in February; Books fcr Catholic Colleges; The 
Catholic Supplement to the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, published by H. W. 
Wilson Co.; The Catholic Supplement to the 
Children’s Catalog, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co.; Handbook: of the Catholic Library 
Association (biennial). 

Books and pamphlets in print: Seminarian’s 
Reading List, published by St. Meinrad’s Semi- 
nary, St. Meinrad, Ind., 10 cents. Seminarian’s 
Reading List: Minor Seminary, published by 
St. Meinrad’s Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind., 10 
cents. 

Books in preparation: An Alternative Classi- 
fication for Catholic Books, new, revised edi- 
tion. Index: The Catholic Periodical Index. 
Periodical publications: The Catholic Library 
World, monthly, October through May. 

Other principal activities: Cooperation with 
other agencies intereszed in the improvement 
of Catholic libraries, notably the accrediting 
agencies, the National Catholic Education As- 
sociation, the American Library Association, 
the Council of National Library Associations; 
cooperation with the Library of Congress and 
the Vatican Library, especially in matters per- 
taining to cataloging and classification; im- 
proving the service te Catholic readers in all 
types of libraries; promoting new agencies to 
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meet their needs where existing services are 
inadequate; facilitating the approach of all 
readers to Catholic subject matter and literary 
material through a greater activity in the field 
of book selection and through the development 
of the techniques for cataloging and classifying 
this material; raising the standards of librarian- 
ship in Catholic libraries. 


Council of National Library Associations 


‘Headquarters: c/o Mrs. Ruth H. Hooker, 
Navy Department Library, Op-298 Navy De- 
partment, Washington 25, D.C. 

Officers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for 1952-1958: Chairman, Dr. Sanford 
V. Larkey, Welch Medical Library, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md.; vice-chairman, 
Charles F. Gosnell, New York State Library, 
Albany; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Ruth H. 
Hooker, Navy Department Library, Op-298, 
Navy Department, Washington 25, D.C. 

Founded: 1942, 

Purposes: (a) to consider the relationship of 
the several national library associations of the 
United States and Canada to one another, (b) 
to facilitate the interchange of information 
among them, and (c) to work out plans for 
cooperation in activities. Its efforts are directed 
primarily to opening and then widening the 
channels of the communication among the 
several national library associations, with a 
view to fostering cooperation among the mem- 
ber associations in their various activities. To 
its member associations it reserves all rights of 
action, whether individually or jointly between 
any two or more associations, in any field - of 
activity. 

Members,. October 1, 1952: American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, American Library 
Association, ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, ALA Division of Library Educa- 
tion, ALA Public Library Division, American 
Theological Library Association, Association 
of American Library Schools, Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, Association 
of Research Libraries, Catholic Library As- 
sociation, ‘Medical Library Association, Music 
Library Association, National Association of 
State Libraries, Special Libraries Association. 

Qualifications for membership: Any national 
library association of the United States and 
Canada may be admitted into membership by 
a majority vote of the several member associa- 
tions. l 

Membership dues: Annual assessment of 
$10. 

Meetings: Two each year, in the months 
of April and October unless otherwise directed 
by the Executive Committee. Additional meet- 
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ings may be called at the discretion of the 
executive committee when and as necessary. 


Education Film Library Association 


Headquarters: 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y. Emily S. Jones, executive secretary. 

Officers for 1952-53: President, Ford L. Lem- 
ler, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; vice 
president, Mary Huber, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Mary Louise 
Alexander, Ferguson Library, Stamford, Conn. 

Board of Directors: The officers and L. C. 
Larson, Indiana University, Bloomington; James 
Brown, University of Washington, Seattle; 
Edward T. Schofield, Board of Education, 
Newark, N.J.; Vernon McKown, New Albany 
City Schools, New Albany, Ind.; Nellie Lee 
Jenkinson, St. Louis City Schools, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. Patricia Cory, Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York, N.Y. 

Founded: 1948. 

Incorporated: 1943. 

Purposes: To advance the interests of edu- 
cation in audio-visual aids. It will provide 
the following services for its members: evalua- 
tion of current educational films by screening 
committees within the EFLA membership; 
evaluations are published on 3 x 5. cata- 
log cards; a journal of public interest, serving 
the information needs of members and the 
interests of the whole field of audio-visual edu- 
cation; a general reference service for informa- 
tion on films and other audio-visual aids owned 
by members; selected bibliographies of the 
different types of audio-visual aids available 
for use in various subjects; information on 
consumer demands from members for the assist- 
ance of producers in the making of films; dis- 
tribution center for films and other materials 
of unusual interest available from educational 
producers who are without a distributing or- 
ganization; exchange of experiences between 
members in solving problems of administering, 
supervising, and directing a functioning pro- 
gram of audio-visual aids; publication of books, 
pamphlets, and other materials in the field; 
development of the public interest in audio- 
visual education. 

Number of members (August 31, 1952) 602. 
Constituent, 426; international, 5; service, 57; 
personal, 69; sub-,45. 

Membership: New classifications of member- 
ship were set up at the business meeting in 
Detroit on April 25, 1946, when the constitu- 
tion was amended. According to the amended 
constitution, the board of directors now deter- ` 
mines the annual dues. The membership year 
extends from September 1 until August 31 of 
the following year. The new schedule of 
membership classifications and dues are as 
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follows: (a) Constituent members: Accredited 
representatives of noncommercial and nonprofit 
educational institutions and agencies interested 
in the dissemination of information through 
the use of audio-visual materials. Dues are 
determined by ‘size of film library, if any: 


0- 50 prints $10.00 

51- 250 15.00 
251- 500 20.00 
501-1000 95.00 
1001-1500 30.00 
1501-3000 35.00 
3001-5000 40.00 
Over 5000 * 50.00 


(b) International members: Representatives 
of nonprofit and noncommercial societies or 
associations located outside the United States 
and its territorial possessions whose chief ob- 
jective is the promotion of the use of audio- 
visual aids for educational purposes. Dues, 
$10. 

(c) Service members: Individuals or organi- 
zations who wish to take advantage of the 
fellowship and service of the association but 
without a vote. Dues, $25. 

(d) Personal members: Individuals or organi- 
zations who wish to receive the official periodi- 
cal and proceedings of the annual meeting and 
to-enjoy certain other privileges but without the 
right to vote. Dues, $3.50. 

(e) Submembers. Constituent, international, 
and service members wishing additional sets 
of EFLA publications and material. Con- 
stituent members paying $30 or more are en- 


titled to one free submembership. Others, 
dues, $7.50. 
Estimated expenditures: $21,000. l 
Membership 


Principal sources of income: 
dues d income from services. 

Committees: Conference, Censorship, Nomi- 
nations. i 

Sections: None. 

Chapters: None. 

Meetings: Annual meeting of the association 
shall be held after February 1 of each year— 
Constitution—(usually about the Ist of August). 


Medical Library Association 


Headquarters: c/o Pauline Duffield, Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Mary- 
land, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Officers and members of the board of direc- 
tors for 1952-58: President, William D. Postell, 
Louisiana State University School of Medicine 
Library, 1542 Tulane Ave., New Orleans 12; 
vice president, Marion Dondale, Albany Medi- 
cal College Library, Albany 1, N.Y.; honorary 
vice president, Dr. Emerson Crosby Kelly, 
269 South Main Ave., Albany 3, N.Y.; secre- 
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tary, Louise Lage, Lilly Research Laboratories 
Library, 740 S. Alabama St, Indianapolis 6, 
Ind.; treasurer, Helen Woelfel, Army Medical 
Research Laboratories Library, Building T-1020, 
Fort Knox, Ky.; immediate past-president, L. 
Margueriete Prime, American College of Sur- 
geons, 40 East Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. Elected 
members: Thomas. E. Keys, Mayo Clinic Li- 
brary, Rochester, Minn.; Edith R. Gordon, 
McGill University Mzdical Library, 3640 Uni- 
versity St., Montreal 2, Que.; Wesley Draper, 6 
Wilbur Place, Bellmore, N. Y.; Scott Adams, 
3440 89th St, N.W., Washington 16, D.C.; 


Helen G. Field, 4503 Avondale St., Bethesda 


14, Md. 

Founded: 1898. 

Incorporated: 1934. 

Purposes: Fostering of medical and allied 
scientific libraries anc the exchange of medical 
literature among its members; organization of 
efforts and resources for the furtherance of the 
purposes of the association. 

Number of members: Honorary, 7; sustain- 
ing 2; associate, 87; institutional, 400; active, 
481; total, 977. 

Qualifications for membership: Library mem- 
bers, medical. and alied scientific libraries of 
not Jess than 1000 volumes, with regular hours 
and attendants; professional members, any per- 
son actively engaged in library work; support- 
ing members, any person interested in medical 
and allied libraries. l 

Membership dues: Institutional, $25; Sus- . 
taining $100; Associaze $5; Active $5- without 
Bulletin; $7 with Bulletin. 

Estimated expenditures for current year 
$35,000. 

Principal source cf income: Membership 
dues; special grants. : l 

Committees and Spzcial Officers: Public Re- 
lations Officer, L. Margueriete Prime, (as above); 
Placement Adviser, Mrs. Breed Robinson, Uni- 
versity of Maryland Medical, Dental and Phar- 
macy Libraries, Baltimore 1; Regional Group 
Liaison Officer, Mrs. Lillian B. Dumke, Charles 
Denison Memorial Likrary, University of Colo- 
rado Medical Center. 42000 East Qth Ave., 
Denver 7; Archives Curator, Pauline Duffield, 
(as above); Editor of tae Bulletin, Estelle Brod- 
man, Armed Forces Medical Library, 7th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, 
D.C.; Awards Commitiee, Margaret G. Palmer, 
Chairman, 4001 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa.; Bibliography Committee, Mrs. Eileen Cun- 
ningham, Chairman, Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine Library, Nashville 4, Tenn.; 
Criteria for Medical Szhool Libraries Commit- 
tee, Ida J. Draeger, Chairman, Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania Library, Henry 
Ave. and Abbotsford Rd., Philadelphia 29;. 
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Criteria and Standards for Hospital, Medical 
and Nursing School Libraries Committee, Char- 
lotte Studer, Chairman, Miles Laboratories, 
Elkhart, Ind.; Criteria and Standards for Phar- 
macy School Libraries Committee, Clara A. 
Robeson, Chairman, Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy Sheppard Library, 179 Longwood 
Ave, Boston 15; Exchange Committee, Mrs. 
Henrietta Perkins, Chairman, Yale Historical 
Library, 888 Cedar St., New Haven 11, Conn.; 
Extension Work in Medical Libraries Com- 
mittee, Jeannette Dean-Throckmorton, .M.D., 
Chairman, Iowa State Medical Library, Histori- 
cal Building, Des Moines 19; Finance Com- 
mittee, Wesley Draper, Chairman, (see above); 
Gifts and Grants Committee, Thomas H. 
Cahalan, Chairman, University of Oregon Den- 
tal Library, 809 Northwest Sixth Ave., Port- 
land 14; Handbook of Medical Library Prac- 
tice Committee, Janet Doe, Editor, New York 
Academy ‘of Medicine Library, 2 East 103rd 
St, New York 29; International Cooperation 
Committee, Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Chair- 
man, (see above); Membership Corhmittee, 
Ester Judkins, Chairman, Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research Library, 66th St. and 
New York Ave., New York 21; Microcard Com- 
mittee, Charlotte E. Coffman, Chairman, Apt. 
422, 1508 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, 
Pa.; Nominating Committee, Gertrude L. 
Annan, Chairman, New York Academy of 
Medicine Library, 2 East 103rd St., New York 
29: Periodicals and Serial Publications Com- 
mittee, Lora-Frances Davis, Chairman, Florida 
State Board of Health Library, Box 210, Jack- 
sonville 1; Personnel Survey Committee, Mrs. 
Breed Robinson, Chairman, 2100 Mt. Royal 
Terrace, Baltimore 12, Md.; Program and 
Entertainment Committee, Isabelle T. Anderson, 
Chairman, University of Utah Medical Li- 
brary, Salt Lake City 1; Publications Committee, 
Gertrude LL. Annan, Chairman, (see above); 
Standards for Medical Librarianship Committee, 
Wilma Troxel, Chairman, University of Illinois, 
1853 West Polk St., Chicago 12; Subcommittee 
on Certification, Marion F. Dondale, Chairman, 
(see above); Subcommittee on Curriculum, Mrs. 
Lillian B. Dumke, Chairman, (see above); Sub- 
committee on Internship, Mildred R. Crowe, 
Chairman, University of Alabama Medical Col- 
lege Library, Birmingham 5; Subcommittee on 
Recruitment, Mabel McLaughlin, Chairman, 
V. A. Medical and General Reference Library, 
Vermont Avenue and H Street, Washington 25, 
D.C.; American Documentation Institute, 
Sanford V. Larkey, M.D., Representative, 
Welch Medical Library, 1900 East Monument 
St., Baltimore 5, Md. Joint Committee on 
Library Education, Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, 
Representative, (see above); Joint Committee on 
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Library Work as a Career, Mabel McLaughlin, 
{as above); Joint Committee Standards for 
Hospital, Medical and Nursing School Libraries, 
Charlotte Studer, Representative, (as above); 
Joint Microcard Committee, Charlotte E. Coff- 
man, Representative, (as above); Union List 
of Serials, Kanardy L. Taylor, Representative, 
245 Dale’ Drive, Silver Spring, Md; U.S. 
Book Exchange, Scott Adams, Representative, 
(as above); Council National Library Associa- 
tions, Janet Doe, and W. D.” Postell, Repré- 
sentatives, (as above); Joint Committee on the 
Protection of Cultural and Scientific Resources, 
Scott Adams, Representative, (as above); Joint 
Committee to Study the Relation Between the 
Libraries of the U, S. and Federal Government, 
Gilbert J. Clausman, Representative, 149 Co- 
lumbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y.; The United 
States National Committee for UNESCO, Janet 


‘ Doe, Representative, (as above). 


Sections: Dental, Hospital, School, Pharmacy, 
Society. 

Regional: Mid-West, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Southern, Southern California, 
Washington, Baltimore, Connecticut. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Books and pamphlets in print: A Handbook 
of Medical Library Practice, edited by Janet 
Doe, ALA, 1948. 

Periodical publications: Bulletin of the Medi- 
cal Library Association (quarterly). 

Other principal activities: Medical Library 
Association Exchange, training foreign librari- 


ans, standards for medical librarianship. 


Special Libraries Association 


Executive Office: 31 E. Tenth St, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

Officers and directors for 1952-53: President, 
Elizabeth Ferguson, Institute of Life Insurance, 
New York 22; first vice-president and president- 
elect, Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, Joint Reference 
Library, Chicago 37, Ill.; second vice-president, 
Chester M. Lewis, The New York Times, New 
York 18; secretary, Katharine Louise Kinder, 
Johns-Manville Research Center, Manville, 
N.J.; treasurer, Edward H. Fenner, Business 
& Economics Department, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 1, Md.; directors, Robert 
E. Grayson, New York Herald Tribune, New 
York 18; M. Margaret Kehl, Drexel Institute 
Library School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Kenneth H. 
Fagerhaugh, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 18, Pa.; Helen Mary Pyle, Public 
Relations Department, Sun Oil Company, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa.; Mrs. Nell Steinmetz, Pacific 
Aeronautical Library, ‘Los Angeles 36, Calif.; 
Eugenia P. Tenney, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Skokie, IL; immediate past- 
president, Grieg Aspnes, Brown & Bigelow, St. 
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Paul 4, Minn.; executive secretary, Mrs. Kath- 
leen B. Stebbins, 81 E. Tenth St., New York 3. 

Founded: 1909. 

Incorporated: 1928 under the laws of Rhode 
Island. 

Purposes: “The object of this association 
shall be to encourage and promote the collec- 
tion, organization, and dissemination of infor- 
mation; to develop the usefulness and efficiency 
of special libraries and other research organiza- 
tions; and to encourage the professional welfare 
of its members.” 

Number of members: 4567. Life, 36; sus- 
taining, 15; institutional, 618; active, 2832; 
associate, 896; student, 160. 

Qualifications for membership: Life mem- 
bership is for those desiring to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of active members by the 
payment of dues at one time, without further 
financial obligation. Includes Special Libraries, 
affiliation with one division and one chapter, 
and right to vote and hold office. Sustaining 
- membership is for individuals, firms or other 
organizations, not actively engaged in library, 
statistical or research work but interested in 
supporting the Association. Includes Special 
Libraries and affiliation with one chapter. In- 
stitutional membership is for individuals, li- 
braries, firms, or other organizations maintaining 
a library, statistical, or research department. 
Includes Special Libraries and a 50% discount 
on all non-periodical association publications; 
also affiliation with one chapter and one divi- 
sion. Active membership is for individuals 
actively engaged in library, statistical or re- 
search work or for those who were formerly 
so engaged. Includes Special Libraries, affilia- 
tion with one division and one chapter, and 
right to vote and hold office. Associate mem- 
bership is for individuals actively engaged 
in library, statistical or research work or for 
those who were formerly so engaged. Includes 
the “Proceedings” issue of Special Libraries, 
also affiliation with one division and one chap- 
ter and right to vote. Student membership is 
for persons enrolled in classes in library, sta- 
tistical or research work. Includes affiliation 
with one chapter. Honorary membership may 
-be conferred upon those individuals whom 
the Association desires to honor. Includes all 
rights and privileges of active members except 
power of voting and holding office. Ten such 
persons were named Honorary Members at the 
annual Business Meeting on May 29, 1952. 

Membership dues: Life, $250 at one time; 
sustaining, $50; institutional, $30; active, $10; 
associate, $5; student, $2. 

- Estimated expenditures for the current year: 
Approximately $80,000. 
Principal sources of income: Membership 
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dues, sale of publcations, and subscriptions 
for, and advertising in its official journal, 
Special Libraries. 

Committees: Arckives, Awards, Chapter Re- 
lations, Committee on Committees, Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws, Convention, Convention Ad- 
visory, Division Relations, Elections, Finance, 
International Relations, Membership, Nominat- 
ing, Photographic Reproduction, Professional 
Activities, Public Relations, Publications, Reso- 
lutions, Student Loan Fund, Translations. 

Divisions: Advertising, Biological Sciences, 
Business, Financial, Seography and Map, Hos- 
pital, Insurance, Museum, Newspaper, Picture”, 
Publishing, Science-Technology, Social Science, 
‘Transportation. 

Chapters: Baltimore: President, Pauline Diuf- 
field, Medical & Chirurgical Faculty of Mary- 
land, Baltimore 1; secretary-treasurer, Irvin 
Weintraub, 8327 W. Garrison Ave., Baltimore 
15, Md. Boston: President, Paul.W. Riley, 
College of Business Administration, Boston Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass.; secretary, Irene Christopher, 
College of Liberal Arts Library, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass, Cincinnati: President, 
David R. Weiser, Research Department, Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio; 
secretary, Mrs. Esther E. Norton, Division of 
Occupational Health, U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Cleveland: Presi- 
dent, Alice D. Paulin. American Steel and Wire 
Co., Cleveland 5, Chio; secretary, Eloise E. 
Grant, Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Colorado: President, Mrs. Maxine 
Beaton, Medical Library, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Denver 6, Colo.; secretary, Rosemary E. Mc- 
Clure, Apartment 3, 1225 Pennsylvania, Denver 
8, Colo. Connecticut Valley: President, Wilma 
E. Zimmerman, Busin2ss and Technical Branch, 
Hartford Public Library, Hartford 1, Conn.; 
secretary, Mrs. Henrietta Perkins, Yale Medical 
Library, New Haven 11, Conn. Greater St. 
Louis: President, Auarey L. Kargus, St. Louis 
Medical Society Library, St. Louis 8, Mo.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Rita M. Offerle, 224 S. Harvey 
Ave., Ferguson 21, Mo. Illinois: President, 
Ruth Nielander, Lumdermens Mutual Casualty 
Co., Chicago 40, Ill; secretary-treasurer, Eliza- 
beth G. Carlson, Editorial Department, Adver- 
tising Publications, Inc., Chicago 11, I. 
Indiana: President, Lawrence Arany, Indian- 
apolis Star and Neus, Indianapolis 6, Ind.; 
secretary, Mrs. Margaret Gallagher, U.S. Naval 
Ordnance Plant, Indianapolis 18, Ind. Kansas 
City: President, Homer King, U.S. Corps of 
Engineers, Kansas City 8, Mo.; secretary, Leota 
Beckwith, Spencer Chemical'Co., Kansas City 


* Organized August, 1952. Officers to be 
appointed. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


6, Mo. Louisiana: President, Mrs. Dorothy B. 
Skau, U.S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans 19, La.; secretary-treasurer, Harriet 
Lemann, Thomas F. Cunningham Reference 
Library, New Orleans 12, La. Michigan: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ruth P. Braun, George B. Catlin 
Memorial Library, The Detroit News, Detroit 
31, Mich.; secretary, Eleanor M. Mitten, 3740 
John R Street, Detroit 1, Mich. Milwaukee: 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Jones Lee, 2919 North 
Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary-treas- 
wrer, Sylvia L. Nicholson, Industrial Relations 
Department, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. Minnesota: President, 
Helen Nebelthau, Minneapolis Institute of Art, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn.; secretary-treasurer, Anita 
Hofer, University of Minnesota Library, Min- 
neapolis 14. Montreal: President, Mrs. J. 
Caron-Dupont, International Service, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp., Montreal, Que.; secre- 
tary, Moira Leathem, Ronalds Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., Montreal, Que.. New Jersey: 
President, Katharine Louise Kinder, Johns- 
Manville Research Laboratory, Manville, N.J.; 
secretary, Navada G. Montgomery, U.S. Naval 
Supply Research and Development Facility, 
Logistics Research Division, USN Supply 
Depot, Bayonne, N.J. New York: President, 
Mrs. Margaret P. Fuller, American Iron and 
Steel Institute, New York 1, N.Y.; secretary, 
` Beulah L. Kramer, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York 10, N.Y. Philadelphia: Presi- 
dent, Mary Banker, Atlantic Refining Co., Re- 
search and Development Department, Phila- 
delphia 45, Pa.; secretary, Margaret W. Imbrie, 
Eastern Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., Inc., Gibbstown, N.J. Pittsburgh: 
President, Mrs. Vivian J. MacDonald, Alumi- 
num Co. of America, New Kensington, Pa.; 
secretary-treasurer, Margaret M. Cary, The 
Neville Co., Pittsburgh 25, Pa. Puget Sound: 
President, Lorraine Alice Murphy, Boeing Air- 
craft Co., Seattle 14, Wash.; secretary-treasurer, 
Faith Salisbury, Public Library, Seattle 4, 
Wash. San Francisco: President, Doris Lanctot, 
Bechtel Corp., San Francisco, Calif.; secretary, 
Johanna Fritsche, 1127 Wellington St., Oak- 
‘land 2, Calif. Southern California: President, 
Sherry Taylor, Western Home Office, Prudential 
Insurance Co., Los Angeles 54, Calif.; secretary, 
Margaret Elizabeth Burrell, 4262 Jasmine Ave., 
Culver City, Calif. Texas: President, Mabel 
Wilkerson, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
Dallas 13, Tex.; secretary, Mrs. Dorothy T. 
Callaghan, Anderson Memorial Library, Houston 
4, Tex. Toronto: President, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Ontario College of Education, University 
of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ont.; secretary, Barbara 
Byers, Technical Division Library, Marketing 
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Department, Imperial Oil, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Washington, D.C.: President, Ruth Fine, U. 
S. Bureau of the Budget, Washington 25, D.C.; 
recording secretary, George E. Pettengill, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Washington 6, D.C. 
Western New York: President, Elsie L. Garvin, 
Research Library, Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter 4, N.Y.; secretary, Mrs. Ruth E. Lake, N.Y. 
State Institute ‘of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Buffalo 7. 

Books and pamphlets in print: Aviation Sub- 
ject Headings, 1949, $1.75; Brief for Corpora- 
tion Libraries, 1949, $1.75; Classification 
Schemes and Subject Headings List Loan Col- 
lection of SLA, Revised Edition, 1951, $1.50; 
Contributions Toward a Special Library Glos- 
sary, Second Edition, 1950, $1.25; Creation and 
Development of an Insurance Library, Third 
Revised Edition, 1949, $2; Cumulated Index 
to Special Libraries, vol. 1-13, 1910-22, $1, vol. 
14-17, 1928-26, 50 cents; Annual Indexes, vol. 
18, 1927 to date, 25 cents each; Fakes and 
Forgeries in the Fine Arts, 1950, $1.75; List 
of Subject Headings for Chemistry Libraries, 
1945, $1.50; Nicknames of American Cities, 
Towns and Villages Past and Present, 1951, $2; 
Numerical Index to the Bibliography of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Reports, vols. 1-10, 1949, 
$10; Proceedings: Annual Convention, 1940, 
$1, 1939, 75 cents, 1938, 50 cents; SLA Direc- 
tory of Members, 1951, $4; Social Welfare: A 
List of Subject Headings in Social Work and 
Public Welfare, 1937, $1; Source List of Se- 
lected Labor Statistics, Revised Edition, 1950, 
$1.75; Special Libraries Association 1950 
Transactions, 1951, $5; Special Library Re- 
sources, vols. 2-4, 1946-7, $22.90; Subject Head- 
ings for Aeronautical Engineering Libraries, 
1949, $4; Technical_Libraries, Their Organiza- 
tion and Management, 1951, $6; Union List 
of Technical. Periodicals, 1947, $6. 

Book to be released shortly: Correlation 
Index to the Document Series and PB Reports. 

Periodical publications: Special Libraries 
(official magazine); monthly, September to 
April; bimonthly, May to August; free to insti- 
tutional, sustaining, active, honorary and life 
members; annual subscription, $7 (foreign, 
$7.50) single copy, 75 cents. Technical Book 
Review Index, issued ten times a year, Septem- 
ber to June; annual subscription, $7.50 (foreign, 
$8); single copy 75 cents. 

Meetings: Annual convention, May 26-29, 
1952, Statler Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

Other principal activities: A professional 
literature library is maintained at headquarters 
for the use of members. About five hundred 
classification schemes and subject headings lists 
in various subject fields are in the collection 
as well as steff manuals, house organs, layouts 
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and pictures of special libraries and library 
publications. The International Relations Com- 
mittee has issued a news bulletin to librarians 
and libraries overseas telling about special li- 
brary activities. A correspondence pool with 
librarians abroad has been initiated by the 
. Committee which has been undertaking investi- 
gations about the exchange of positions avail- 
able in special libraries overseas. Exhibits of 
special library material have been sent for dis- 
play to interested organizations overseas and 
in the USA. The Translations Committee 
has available for loan a pool of translations in 
scientific and technical fields. Technical bibli- 
ographies covering various subjects are also 
loaned to members. Through the auspices of 
the Professional Activities Committee, recruiting 
for the special library field is conducted through 
- high schools, colleges and universities. A new 
edition of the career pamphlet, Speeial Li- 
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brarianship as a Career, is available if re- 
quested. The placement service, conducted 
from headquarters with the cooperation of 
chapter employment chairmen, maintains rec- 
ords of student, active and institutional mem- 
bers desiring notification of available positions 
and acts as a clearing. house for librarians and 
employers. Through the Student Loan Fund 
Committee, loans are made to members who 
wish to carry on professional study in librarian- 
ship or subject specialization at a university 
level. The Awards Committee may present two 
honorary recognitions annually: 1. The SLA’s 
Special Award for an outstanding contribution 
to special librarianship and 2. SLA Hall of 


' Fame for outstanding contribution to the 


Special Libraries Association (effective 1953). 
The 1952 SLA Awarc was made to Dr. Morti- 
mer Taube for his picneer work in documenta- 
tion. 


Constitution and Bylaws of the 
‘American Library Association 


Article I. Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article II. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
afd librarianship. 


Article II. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or 
other institution interested in library work may 
become a member upon payment of the dues 
provided for in the bylaws. The Executive 
Board may suspend a member for cause after 
hearing by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the Executive Board and may reinstate a 
member by a three-fourths vote of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions 


Sec. 1. (a) Divisions of the Association may 
be organized as provided in the bylaws. 

(b) Each division shall represent a field of 
activity in general distinct from that of other 
divisions. 

(c) Each division shall have complete au- 
tonomy over and responsibility for the conduct 
of its own affairs and the expenditure of its 
funds, subject to the restrictions imposed by 
the Constitution and bylaws of the Associa- 
tion. The Executive Board and Council of the 
Association shall have. no responsibility for 
such activities or expenditures, 

Sec. 2. Each division shall be entitled to 
receive from the Association for carrying on 
its work, an allotment of funds as provided in 
the bylaws, 

Sec. 8. The board of directors of the divi- 
sion shall be recognized as the body primarily 
responsible under the Constitution and bylaws 
of the Association in the field of activity rep- 
resented by the group. The board of direc- 
tors may, if it so desires, appoint a special 
committee to which this responsibility will be 
delegated. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held 
as provided for in the bylaws. 

Sec. 2. Votes by Institutional Members. The 
vote of an institutional member shall be cast 
by the duly designated representative whose 
credentials are filed with the executive secre- 
tary. If there shall be no such person desig- 
nated, or if at any meeting such person be not 
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present, the vote may be cast by the chief 
executive officer of such institution and by no 
one else. 

Sec. 3. Quorum. ‘Two hundred members 
shall constitute a quorum. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1, Membership. The Council shall con- 
sist of the following members to be known as 
oe and chosen as specified in the by- 
aws: 

(a) Representatives elected by state, regional, 
and provincial chapters 

(b) Representatives elected by divisions 
(c) Representatives elected by the Associa- 
tion i 

(d) Representatives selected by affiliated or- 


` ganizations 


(e) Members of the Executive Board 

(£) Ex-presidents of the Association, and 
chairmen of all boards and standing commit- 
tees, who may participate in discussion but 
shall not have the right to vote unless they - 


‘have also been chosen as councilors as specified 


in the bylaws. 

(g) The right to vote shall be limited to 
councilors who are members of the Association. 

Sec. 2. Officers. 

The president, president-elect, second vice 
president, and executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation shall serve as officers of the Council. 
The executive secretary shall not have the right 


‘to vote and the presiding officer may vote only 


in case of a tie. 

Sec. 3. Meetings. The Council shall hold 
at least two meetings each year. Such meet- 
ings shall be held, one at the time and place 
of the annual conference of the Association and, 
if feasible, on the first day of the conference, 
and one, not less than three months before the 
next annual conference, at a time designated 
by the Executive Board. The latter shall be 
called the midwinter meeting. Other meet- 
ings may be called by the president or shall 
be called upon request of twenty members. 
Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec, 4. Duties. (a) The ‘Council shall be 
the legislative body of the Association, and all 
powers of the Association not otherwise pro- 
vided for in the Constitution and bylaws of 
the Association shall be vested in the Council. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association as such, and its decisions 
shall be binding upon the Association, its offi- 
cers, boards, and committees, except as herein 
provided. The Council shall have the right 
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to review the action of officers, boards, and 
committees of the Association. 

(c) The Association by a majority vote of 
those present at a meeting held during an 
annual conference may refer any matter to the 
Council with recommendations and may re- 
quire the Council to report on such matter at 
any specified session of the Association. 

(d) Any question of policy may, by a ma- 
jority vote of the Council, be submitted to 
the Association to be voted upon either at an 
annual conference or by mail as the Council 
may determine. 

(e) Any action of the Council may be set 
aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting 
of the Association, or by a majority vote by 
mail in which one-fourth of the members of 
the Association have voted. Such vote by 
mail shall be held upon petition of two hun- 
dred members of the Association. 

(£) The Council shall promptly consider and 
discuss such questions of professional and pub- 
lic interest as are referred to it by the Asso- 
ciation, its committees or boards, and it shall 
receive, consider, and promptly act upon all 
reports and recommendations made by com- 
mittees of the Association. 

(g) A summary of resolutions, not at the 
time confidential, adopted by the Executive 
Board shall be reported promptly to all coun- 
cilors. 

(h) All resolutions ‘coming before the Asso- 
ciation shall be referred to the Council ex- 
cept resolutions of thanks. 


Article VII. Management 


Sec. 1 (a). Executive Board. The Executive 
Board shall consist of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, the immediate past president and eight 
members chosen in the manner specified in 
the bylaws. The executive secretary shall not 
have the right to vote. The Executive Board 
shall act for the Council between Council meet- 
ings in accordance with its directions and 
shall prepare an agenda for each Council meet- 
ing. It shall have power to review all ad- 
ministrative decisions relating to the manage- 
ment of headquarters made by the executive 
secretary and any action taken by the execu- 
tive secretary shall be subject to review upon 
the request of any member of the Executive 
Board. The Executive Board shall perform 
such other duties as are specified in the Con- 
stitution and bylaws. 

(b) The Executive Board shall have power 
to fill all vacancies in office pro tempore, the 
person so elected by the Executive Board to 
serve only until the next annual conference 
of the Association, except that in case of the 
death or resignation of the president of the 
Association or his inability to serve, the presi- 
dent-elect shall become president to serve until 
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the end of his electec. term as president. The 
election of an elective member of the Execu- 
tive Board to the office of president-elect, sec- 
ond vice president, or treasurer shall create a 
vacancy in the board. 

(c) Meetings of the Executive Board may 
be called by the president at such times and 
places as he may desiznate, and shall be called 
upon request: of a majority of the board. 

(d) Quorum. A majority shall constitute 
a quorum of the Executive Board. 

Sec, 2. Finances. There shall be a Finance 
Committee of three councilors not members of 
the Executive Board, chosen by the Council. 
It shall be the duty of such committee to re- 
view and approve the estimate of the income 
for the fiscal year prepared by the Budget 
Committee. All budgets of expenditure, with 
the exception of the publishing budget, shall 
be within the limit of the incomé estimated 
by the Finance Committee; they shall be pre- 
pared under the direction of the Executive 
Board and shall be subject to its final ap- 
proval, The Finance Committee shall have all 
the accounts of the Association, including those 
of the trustees of the endowment funds, audited 
by certified public accountants and shall re- 
port to the Association at the annual confer- 
ence, Appropriations shall be made only for 
such activities as fall within the policies estab- 
lished by the Association or Council. 

Sec. 8. There shall be a Budget Committee 
composed of the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the president, president-elect and 
treasurer, which shal report ari ‘estimate of 
receipts to the Finance Committee and an esti- 
mate of receipts and expenditures to the Ex- 
ecutive Board. The Budget Committee shall 
report to the Council annually on the. general 
condition of the Association finances. - The 
president shall act as chairman of the com- 
mittee and shall have the right to vote only 
in case of a tie. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail shall 
have the force of a vote, if conducted under 
the conditions specified in the bylaws. 


Article VIII. Officers, Boards, and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall be a president, a president-elect, 
who shall serve as first vice-president, a sec- 
ond vice-president, an executive secretary, and 
a treasurer. The president-elect, the second 
vice-president, and the treasurer shall be elected 
at the annual conference of the Association, the 
president-elect and the second vice-president 
for a term of one year and the treasurer for 
a term-of four years beginning with the year 
1952. The executiv2 secretary shall be ap- 
pointed by the Execuzive Board. and shall hold 
office at its pleasure, 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, 
president-elect, second vice-president, execu- 
tive secretary, and treasurer shall perform the 
duties pertaining to their respective offices and 
such other duties as may be approved by the 
Executive Board. The president-elect shall 
serve the first year after election as first vice 
president, the second year as president, and 
the third year as immediate past president. 
The president, for the Executive Board, and 
the executive . secretary, for the headquarters 
staff, shall report annually to the Council The 
executive secretary shall be in charge of head- 
quarters and its personnel; he shall carry out 
the activities provided for in the budget and 
shall perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to his office. He shall submit a 
monthly report to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 8. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers, boards, and all 
committees of the Association not otherwise 
provided for and shall fix the compensation of 
all paid officers and employees. Only mem- 
bers of the Association shall be appointed to 
boards and -committees except by authoriza- 
tion of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of Office. All officers and 
all elected members of the Executive Board 
shall serve until the adjournment of the meet- 
ing at which their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships 
and all gifts for endowment purposes shall, 
subject to conditions attached thereto, consti- 
tute endowment funds. Such funds shall, 
subject to conditions legally incident thereto, 
be in the custody of three trustees, one of 
whom shall be elected by the Executive Board 
annually to hold office for three years from 


the date of his election and until his successor . 


shall be elected. If any trustee resigns, dies, 
becomes incapacitated, or is removed durin 

his term of office, a successor may be lecied 
by a majority vote of the Executive Board at 
any meeting, and such successor shall serve 
for the remainder of the term of the original 
trustee and until his successor shall be elected. 
The trustees shall have authority to hold, in- 
vest, reinvest, disburse, and otherwise deal 
with endowment funds in accordance with 
such directions as may be given them by the 
Executive Board of the Association. The prin- 
cipal of and income from endowment funds 
shall be expended under the direction of the 
Executive Board but no such expenditure shall 
be made except in accordance with any condi- 
tions imposed by the donors of any of such 
funds nor for any purposes which are not in 
consonance with the approved policy of the 
Association nor shall principal be expended 
unless expressly permitted by the terms of the 
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gift, or any amendment or modification thereof. 
No action shall be taken with reference to in- 
vestment, reinvestment, or other principal trans- 
action with respect to securities held in the 
endowment fund, except upon a resolution 
adopted by or written order signed by a ma- 
jority of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations 
and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate 
with the American Library Association any 
national society having purposes similar to 
those of the American Library Association.. 
The dues of affiliated societies shall be as 
provided in the bylaws. 

Sec. 2. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associa- 
tions and other library groups and organiza- 
tions may be associated with the American 
Library Association and receive recognition in 
such a manner and under such conditions as 
may be provided in the bylaws. 


Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. Bylaws may be adopted and 
amended by vote of the Association upon writ- 
ten report of the Executive Board or Council 
or of a special committee appointed by the 
Association to report thereon. Any bylaw 
may be suspended by a three-fourths vote of 
those present and voting at a meeting of the 
Association held during an annual conference. 


Article XII. Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution shall originate in the Council. A pro- 
posed amendment shall become effective when 
it shall have been approved by a majority of 
the members of the Council present and voting 
at two consecutive meetings held not less than 
two months apart, followed by ratification by 
the members of the Association either by a 
vote by mail of a majority of the members of 
the Association voting, or by a majority vote 
of the members present and voting at a meeting 
of the Association. The Council, on approving 
a proposed amendment for the second time, 
shall specify whether a vote on ratification 
shall be taken at a meeting of the Association 
or by mail, and if a mail vote is ordered the 
Council shall fix the time for the beginning 
and closing of the balloting. 


BYLAWS 
Article I. Membership 


Sec. l. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
berships of the Association shall consist of: 

(a) Library Members—all members who are 
or have been employed in library service or 
related activities or who have been enrolled 
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in or graduated from a library school 


(b) Trustee Members--all members who are 
trustees or former trustees of libraries 

(c) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary per- 
sonal members interested in the work of the 
Association 

(d) Institutional Members—libraries and other 
institutions interested in the work of the Asso- 
ciation 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nominated 
by the Executive Board and elected for life 
by the Council 

(£) Corresponding Members—any persons 
nominated by the Council and elected by a 


majority vote of the members present and 


voting at any annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation. Corresponding membership shall be 
available to any person eminent for his interest 
in library work, but who is, by reason of his 
residence in a country other than the United 
States or Canada, or for other reasons, unable 
to take active part in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation 

(g) Contributing and Sustaining Members— 
persons or institutions eligible for membership, 
except libraries or library schools, which elect 
to pay the dues specified in Sec. 2 of this 
article 


(h) Life Members—all who are life members 
at the time of the adoption of this section, and 
other persons eligible for membership who shall 
elect to contribute to the endowment fund of 
the Association the sum provided in Sec. 2 of 
this article 

(i) Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who have been 
permanently retired from service, and who 
have applied for and been elected to such 
membership for life by the Executive Board. 


Sec, 2. Dues, Right, and Privileges. All 
members of the Association shall have the right 
to vote. All personal members shall have the 
right to hold office. The dues to be paid, the 
publications to be received, and the divisional 
privileges shall be as follows, divisional affilia- 
tion and allotment for members so desiring, 
being contingent upon acceptance of the mem- 
ber by the division concerned: 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


All classes are subject to divisional allot- 
ment, Bulletin and Proceedings. 

Class A. Non-Salaried Librarians (Library 
school students, retired librarians not eligible 
for continuing membership, librarians who are 
members of religious orders, etc.) dues $3. 

Class B. Salary $2999 or less, dues $6 

Class C. Salary 3000-3499, dues $7 

Class D. Salary 3500-3999, dues $8 

Class E. Salary 4000-4499, dues $9 
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Class F. Salary 4500-4999, dues $10 
Class G. Salary 5000-5499, dues $12 
Class H. Salary 5300-5999; dues $14 
Class I. Salary 6000-6499, dues $16 
Class J. Salary 6200-6999, dues $18 
Class K. Salary 7000 andover, dues $20 


TRUSTEE AND Lay MEMBERS 


Dues, $6 annually, subject to Divisional 
allotment; Bulletin, Proceedings. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


l. Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership DP 
rectory, privilege of divisional allotment, and 
periodical publication of the Division of which 
they are a member, 13% discount on standing 
orders for ALA publications, and appropriate 
headquarters services shall be available to 
libraries and library schools upon payment of 
annual dues as follows: 


Annual Income Dues 

$11,999 or under $6 

$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 
annual income or frac- 
tion thereof up to 


$100,000 


For determination of the rate to be paid 
for membership services and publications, an- 
nual income shall be defined as the total 
operating income received in the previous fiscal 
year. 

2, Divisions, departments or branches of 
library and library school institutional mem- 
bers, dues $6 annually, subject to divisional 
allotment: Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 

8. All other institutional members, dues $6 
annually, subject to divisional allotment; Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 


Honorary MEMBERS 


No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dues $500 annually, subject to an allotment 
to each division requested; Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings and Membership Directory. 


SUPPORTING MEMBERS 

Dues $300 annually, subject to an allotment 
to each division requested; Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings and Membership Directory. 


COOPERATING MEMBERS 


Dues $200 annually, subject to divisional 
allotment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and. Member- 
ship Directory. 
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SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS 


Dues $100 annually, subject to divisional 
allotment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 
ship Directory. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Individuals and professional groups (associa- 
tions), dues $25 annually, subject to divisional 
allotment; Bulletin and Proceedings; and, on 
request, Membership Directory. 


(ure MEMBERS 


Dues $200; Bulletin, Proceedings; Member- 
ship Directory, divisional allotment for those 
becoming life members after 1939. 


CONTINUING MEMBERS 


No dues. Bulletin. 

Sec. 3. The class to which any library mem- 
ber belongs shall not be specified in the 
' Handbook and shall be regarded as confiden- 
tial. Allotments made to divisions shall be in 
lump sums accompanied by a list of members 
whose dues are allotted, but without indication 
of the amount allotted for any one member. 

Any member may pay a higher rate than 
is provided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to 
all privileges of such higher rate. 

The Executive Board shall have the authority 
to make adjustments in the scale of dues for 
cases not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. Affiliated Societies. (a) The annual 
dues of affiliated societies in the United States 
shall be ten cents per capita for all members 
who are not members of the American Library 
Association. 

(b) The annual dues of affliated societies 
' outside the United States shall be twenty-five 
dollars. Such affiliated societies shall be en- 
titled to a free copy of the Bulletin, and shall 
be privileged to purchase one copy of all 
American Library Association publications at 
a discount of 50 per cent. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues 
are unpaid on July 1 of each year and who 
shall continue such delinquency for one month 
after notice of the same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members 
may be reinstated upon payment of dues for 
the current year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of 
the Association shall end August 31. The fiscal 
year shall govern all business and activities of 
the Association except as otherwise provided 
in the Constitution and bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the ad- 
journment of an annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation and ending with the adjournment of 
the next succeeding annual conference. 
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(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall 
be the calendar year. 


Article II. M eetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. ‘There shall be 
an annual conference of the Association at 
such place and time as may be determined by 
the Executive Board. For all persons attend- 
ing any meeting or conference there may be a 
registration fee as fixed by the Executive 
Board. 
` Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings 
of the Association may be called by the Execu- 
tive Board, and shall be called by the president 
on request of two hundred members of the 
Association. At least one month’s notice shall 
be given, and only business specified in the 
call shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to 
include such chapters, divisions, library asso- 
ciations, and such other organizations as may 
desire to join in such a meeting, provided that 
the Executive Board may not call a regional 
meeting in the area covered by a regional 
chapter without the consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4, Travel Rates. The advantage of 
reduced travel rates secured by the Association 
shall be available only to those holding per- 
sonal membership or representing institutional 
membership in the Association and to members 
of affiliated societies. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Mail. The Executive Board 
shall have authority to set the time limit dur- 
ing which votes will be recorded but if no 
such time limit is set no vote shall be counted 
unless received within 30 days from the day 
the text of the ballot or question voted upon 
was mailed properly addressed to those entitled 
to vote on the matter involved. In the case 
of a vote by mail by the Association the 
Executive Board may designate publication 
of the ballot or question submitted in the offi-- 
cial journal of the Association as the appro- 
priate method of submitting the matter to the 
members for their determination. 


Article UI. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference 
of the Association the Executive Board upon 
recommendation of the. president-elect, shall 
appoint a Nominating Committee of five mem- 
bers, no one of whom shall be a member of 
the board, to nominate candidates for elective 
positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
for the positions of president-elect, second 
vice-president, and treasurer; for two members 
of the Executive Board for terms of four years 
each; for six members of the Council for terms 
of four years each; and to fill vacancies. ~ 
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(c) Such committee may present names of, 


candidates for election to the Executive Board 
and Council in blocks of two names each. In 
such case members of the Association shall 
vote for only one name from each block. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Nominating Committee shall 
reports its nominations in the Bulletin not less 
than three weeks before the midwinter meet- 
ing of the Association. At the midwinter 
meeting of the Council, the names of the 
candidates shall be announced. The presiding 
officer shall call the attention of the Council 
to Sec. 2 (b) of this Article.. 

(b) At the. midwinter meeting any member 
of the Council may present a petition signed 
by not fewer than ten councilors proposing 
additional nominations. In case nominations 
for more than two candidates for any office 
are made by the committee and by petitioners, 
the Council shall take a written ballot on the 
names presented. The two names receiving the 
highest number of votes for any office shall be 
the official candidates placed on the official 
ballot. l 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the 
committee or by petition, who is not a mem- 
ber of the Association in good standing and 
whose written consent has not been filed with 
the executive secretary of the Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as 
herein provided shall be placed before the 
members of the Association on a printed ballot 
which shall be prepared under the direction 
of the Nominating Committee and which shall 
be known as the “Official Ballot.” 

(b) The Nominating Committee shall also 
include on the official ballot other nominations 
filed with the executive secretary by petition 
of any one hundred members of the Associa- 
tion at least three months before the annual 
_conference, provided written consent of these 
nominees shall have-been filed with the execu- 
tive secretary of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. f 

Sec. 4. (a). The Executive Board shall ap- 
point a Committee on Election which shall have 
charge of the conduct of the regular election 
and the counting and tabulation of all votes 
cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual 
conference, the executive secretary shall mail 
a copy of the ballot to each member of the 
Association. Ballots shall be marked and re- 
turned to the executive secretary in sealed en- 
velopes bearing on the outside the name and 
address of, the member voting together with 
the words, “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. The executive secretary shall check 
on a list of members the names of all members 
whose votes were received. The candidate re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes shall be 
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elected and shall be so reported to the Asso- 


‘ciation by the Committee on Election. In 


case of a tie vote the successful candidate shall 
be determined by lot conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Election. 


Article IV. Representation in Council 


Sec. 1 (a). Each stete, provincial, and ter- 
ritorial chapter shall be entitled to one coun- 


-cilor for each 300 Amezican Library Association 


members or fraction thereof; each regional 
chapter shall be entitled to one councilor for 
each 600 ALA memters or fraction thereot; 
and each division shall be entitled to one 
councilor for its first E0 ALA members or less 
and one additional councilor for each 250 
ALA members in excess of 50. Councilors 
shall be elected for a term of four years, 
Chapter representation shall be through state 
or provincial chapter unless the state or pro- 
vincial associations in a certain region elect: to 
take representation through a regional chap- 
ter and so notify the secretary of the Council. ` 
Councilors representing divisions shall be 
elected by mail vote by the members of their 
divisions. 

(b) At the first election following adoption 
of this section all such councilors shall be 
elected for indeterminate terms. At the first 
meeting of the Council following such elec- 
tion, the terms of all such councilors shall be 
fixed by lot by the Council, for one, two, 
three, and four years, respectively, and the 
terms of such councilors shall expire in accord- 
ance with such determination. Thereafter the 
successors to all such councilors shall be elected 
for a full term of four . years. 

Sec. 2. (a) Twenty-four councilors shall be 
elected by the Association at large for terms 
of four years, six being .elected each year. 

(b) At the first election of councilors by the 
Association following the adoption of this 
article, such councilors shall be elected for 
dina terms; 6 each for one, two, three, 
and four years respectively. Thereafter such 
councilors shall be elected for terms of four 
years. 

Sec. 3. Each affiliated organization shall be 
entitled to one councilor. 

Sec, 4. All councilors shall be elected for 
four-year terms and shall serve until their 
successors are elected and qualified, except 
as provided in Sections 1 and 2, 

Sec. 5. (a) Each councilor elected by a chap- 
ter or division shall present his credentials, 
signed by the president of the chapter or 
division, to the secrezary of the Council in 
advance of the first meeting he may attend 
after his election. Each such chapter or divi- 
sion, or its president, may elect or appoint, 
as the chapter or division may decide, substi- 
tutes for its regularly. elected councilors if 
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such councilors cannot attend a meeting of the 
Council. 

(b) The president of a chapter or of a divi- 
sion may authorize any elected councilor from 
his chapter or division who is unable to attend 
a meeting of the Council, and has no substi- 
tute, to give his proxy to another elected coun- 
_cilor, preferably from the same chapter or 
division. 

Article V: Chapters 


e Sec. 1. The Council shall establish a chap- 
ter of the American Library Association in any 
state, province, territory or region in which a 
majority of the ALA members residing within 
the area involved vote in favor of such action. 
A regional chapter may consist of any area 
composed of three or more contiguous states 
or provinces. Any state, provincial or terri- 
torial library association may, at its request, 
be designated a chapter of the American Li- 
brary Association, provided a majority of the 
American Library Association, members resid- 
ing in the area involved is in favor of such 
action. Any existing chapter shall, in order 
to preserve its standing as a chapter, within 
one year from the effective date of this amend- 
ment, apply for a formal redesignation as a 
chapter in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. ; 

A chapter may adopt its own constitution 
and bylaws, subject to the approval of the 
Council, and it may admit members who are 
not members of the Association. 

A member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation who is also a member of more than 
one state or territorial chapter shall be ac- 
credited only to the chapter in the state in 
which he works. 

A chapter may be dissolved by the Council 
and shall be dissolved if it becomes inactive 
or fails to comply with the provisions of this 
Article. 

Sec. 2. As a condition of membership as a 
chapter, each state, provincial and territorial 
chapter shall agree that all decisions which 
affect more than one state, province or terri- 
tory shall be made by the American Library 
Association and shall be observed by such 
chapter, and each regional chapter shall agree 
that all decisions that affect more than one 
region shall be made by the American Library 
Association and shall be observed by such 
chapter. However, each chapter shall be the 
final authority within the American Library 
Association .in respect to all library programs 
and policies which concern only the area for 
which the chapter is responsible. Any chapter 
may establish committees and boards which 
parallel national committees and boards in 
order to carry out over-all programs within its 


own area and to maintain liaison between its 
* 


- boards. 
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members and the national committees and 
State, provincial and territorial chap- 
ters may establish local chapters within the 
respective areas involved. 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organi- 
zation as a division of any group of not less 
than 300 members of the Association who are 
interested in the same general field of activity, 
upon petition of such group. Under excep- 
tional circumstances, the Council may admit 
as divisions groups having fewer than 800 
members. 

(b) The Council by a vote at two consecu- 
tive meetings may discontinue a division when 
in the opinion of the Council the usefulness of 
that division has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is tò 
promote library service and librarianship 
within the field of its special interest and to 
cooperate in the promotion of general and 
joint enterprises with the Association and all 
other library groups. 

(b) Each division shall be organized under 
a board of directors with overlapping terms 
and with authority to make decisions between 
conferences or meetings of the division, with 
an executive secretary elected for not less than 
three years, and with provision for the election 
of officers and representatives on the Council 
by mail vote. 

Sec. 8. (a) A division may: prescribe any 
additional qualifications for membership it may 
desire, including the charging of additional 
fees; organize sections as it may desire; select 
its own time and place of meeting; hold closed 
meetings; retain or adopt a distinctive name; 
appoint committees to function within the 
field of its activities; in general carry on ac- 
tivities along the lines of its own interests; and 
account for its funds solely to its own mem- 
bers. 

(b) Subject to the general approval of the 
divisional board of .directors, each section of a 
division may have the same rights, including 
the right to nominate its own representatives 
on committees of the Association. 

(c) Each division shall receive 20 per cent 
of the Association dues paid by each personal 
member of the division, in accordance with the 
expressed desire of the member, except that 
no allotments shall be made for life members 
who became such before July 1, 1939, and no 
allotment shall exceed $2 annually for any 
personal member. 

(d) Allotments of 20 per cent of dues of 
institutional members eligible for membership 
in the division shall be made to the division 
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specified by such institutional members, be- 
ginning one year after the total receipts from 
all membership dues exceed total receipts from 
all dues in 1939 by an amount equal to or 
greater than the sum of these allotments from 
institutional dues and any increase in expendi- 
tures caused by reorganization. 

(e) Members of the Association may become 
members of more than one division upon pay- 
ment of an additional fee of 20 per cent of 
their Association dues (not to exceed $2) for 
each additional division, such fees to be in- 
cluded in the allotments to the division desig- 
nated; and upon meeting any other qualifica- 
tions the division may impose. 

(f) For any life member who becomes such 
after the adoption of this section, the Execu- 
tive Board shall, during the life time of such 
member, allot $2 per year to the division» ex- 
may designated by such member, which 

esignation may be changed from year to year. 

(g) Funds allotted to a division are to be 
transferred to the treasurer of such division 
at six-month intervals. A report of the expendi- 
tures of allotted funds shall be made by the 
treasurer of each division to the treasurer of 
the Association annually. 

(h) Upon express designation by the board 
of directors of a division, allotments payable 
for the members of a section organized within 
such a division shall be paid to the treasurer 
of such section through the treasurer of the 
division. In such case the treasurer of the 
section shall report annually through the treas- 
urer of the division to the treasurer of the 
Association upon the expenditures of such 
allotted funds. 

Sec. 4. (a) Only members of this Associa- 
tion may be members of a division, section, 
round table, or discussion group. 

(b) No authority is granted any division, 
section, round table, discussion group, board, 
or committee, except the Executive Board of 
the Association, to commit the Association as 
such by any declaration of policy or to incur 
expense on behalf of the Association. 

(c) Provision shall be made by the Execu- 
tive Board for sessions of the various divi- 
sions, sections, round tables, discussion groups, 
and other groups at meetings and annual con- 
ferences of the Association. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Any present existing section of the 
Association, which does not organize as a 
division or part of a division, shall hereafter 
be known as a round table. 

Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment of 
a new round table should state clearly the 
purposes of and the need for the proposed 
round table. The petition must be signed by 
not less than 50 members of the Association 
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who are engaged in che work of the proposed 


` round table, and wno thereby signify their 


intention of becoming charter members of 
such round table. Before such a petition is 
granted by the Council, it shall be referred 
to the appropriate committee of the Council, 
which shall investigate and report to the 
Council the desirability of such round table.- 
The Council shall have power to discontinue 
a round table when, in the opinion of the 
Council, the usefulness of that round table has 
ceased, ° 

Sec. 3. Round tab.es may, if they so elect, 
charge annual dues, limit their own member- 
ship, issue publicat:ons, organize state and 
other groups, and in general carry on activities 
along the line of their own interest, account- 
ing for their own funds solely to their own 
members. 

Sec. 4. Any memker of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by com- 
plying with the requirements for membership, 
and attendance at round table meetings may be 
limited to members of the round table. No 
person may vote in any round table unless a 
member of the same. The members of each 
round table shall, at its final session of each 
annual conference, choose officers to serve 
until the close of the next annual conference. 


Article VIII. Publications 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall adminis- 
ter all publishing activities of the Association. 
It shall appoint annually an Editorial Com- 
mittee of five members of the Association, who 
are not employees thereof, to advise upon ma- 
terial for publication. The members thereof 
shall serve until their successors are appointed. 
The Executive Board shall make an annual 
report to the Association on its publishing 
activities. 


Article IX. Boards and Committees 


Sec. 1. There shall be a Committee on 
Boards and Committees, which shall recom- 
mend to the Counci. the establishment or dis- 
continuance of boards and committees as the 
needs of the Assoc:ation may require. The 
Committee on Boards and Committees shall 
define the duties of boards and committees 
subject to the approval of the Council. 

Sec. 2. Boards. The Council, with the ad- 
vice of the Committee-on Boards and Com- 
mittees, may establish boards, in addition to 
the Executive Board established by the Con- 
stitution, to consider matters of the Associa- 
tion which in the opinion of the Council are of 
such importance as to demand continuity in 
office of the members. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied members of all boards shall be appointed 
for overlapping terms of five years each, but 
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may not be reappointed for a second consecu- 
tive full term. 

Sec. 8. Standing Committees. The Council, 
with the advice of the Committee on Boards 
and Committees, may establish standing com- 
mittees to consider matters of the Association 
which require some continuity of attention and 
members. _ Members of all standing commit- 
tees may be appointed for terms of one or two 
years, as the president shall designate. They 
may be reappointed for a second or third con- 
sécutive term, but not for a fourth. The terms 
of approximately half the members shall ex- 
pire each year. 

Sec. 4, All other committees authorized by 
the Council, and interim committees author- 
ized by the Executive Board, shall be special 
committees. The life of a special committee 
shall be limited to two years unless the Coun- 
cil or the Executive Board which authorizes 
such committee shall otherwise provide. The 
term of appointment for members of a special 
committee shall end with the fiscal year unless 
the Council or Executive Board which author- 
izes such committee shall provide for a different 
or a longer term. Members of special com- 
mittees whose terms expire shall be eligible 
for reappointment. 

Sec. 5. Nominations for appointments to 
boards and standing committees of the Asso- 
ciation shall be made.as follows: 

(a) For a board of standing committee 
which by decision of the Council concerns the 
activities of two or three divisions, the board 
of directors of each such division may submit 
not less than two nominations for each posi- 
tion to which it is entitled. 

(b) Such nominations shall be presented to 
the president-elect not less than sixty days be- 
fore the annual meeting. 

(c) For a board or standing committee which 
concerns the activities of more than three 
divisions, the board of directors of each such 
division may appoint an advisory subcommit- 
tee. The appointment of subcommittees and 
executive groups of boards and committees 
shall be reported to the Executive Board. 

(d) For appointments to a board or stand- 
ing committee which by decision of the Coun- 
cil concerns the activities of not more than 
three divisions, the Executive Board may re- 
turn nominations submitted by the board of 
directors of the division concerned and request 
additional nominations. 

Sec. 6. (a) Not less than two weeks prior 
to the annual meeting, the president-elect shall 
submit to the Executive Board all nominations 
received by him from the boards of directors 
of divisions and recommendations received from 
the Committee on Committee Appointments, 
together with his own recommendations for 


- canvassed simultaneously. 
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appointments to boards and committees. At 
a meeting prior to the annual meeting of the 
Association, at which meeting the chairman 
of the Committee on Committee Appointments 
shall be invited to be present, the Executive 
Board shall consider all nominations and rec- 
ommendations and make its decisions as to 
appointments. 

(b) The Executive Board shall not appoint to 
any board or EN committee which, by 


decision of the Council, concerns the activities 


of not more than three divisions, any mem- 
ber not nominated by the board of directors 
of the division concerned, unless such board 
of directors shall fail to submit nominations. 

Sec. 7. (a) Each board of the Association, 
except the Executive Board, shall elect its own 
chairman. The Executive Board shall desig- 
nate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a board or 
committee shall be filled by appointment by 
the Executive Board until the expiration of the 
fiscal year in which the vacancy occurs, at 
which time appointment to fill out the unex- 
pired term shall be made in accordance with 
the provisions of Sec. 5 of this article. 

(c) Any member of a board or committee, 
except members of the Executive Board, may 
be removed by a’ three-fourths vote of the 
Executive Board upon written recommenda- 
tion of either the chairman of the board or 
committee, the chairman of the Committee 
on Committee Appointments, the board of di- 
rectors of a division, or the president of the 
Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes.in the Executive Board, as 
well as in other boards and committees, may 
be taken by mail, provided all members are 
In case of dissent 
among the members, a second vote shall be 
taken after each member has been acquainted 
with the views of every other member. If on 
the second mail vote, more than one member 
disagrees with the views of the majority, the 
action shall fail. Each board or committee 
shall have the authority to set a time limit 
within which the votes of its members shall be 
recorded, but if no such time limit is set no 
vote shall be counted unless received within 30 
days from the day the text of the matter voted 
upon was mailed properly addressed to those 
entitled to vote on the matter involved. 


Article X. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Robert’s Rules of Order. (Revised), 
in the latest available edition, shall govern the 
Association in all cases to which it can be 
applied and in which it is not inconsistent with 
the Constitution, the bylaws, or special rules 
of order of the Association. 


Accredited Library Schools 


The Board of Education:for Librarianship has classified and accredited the following 
library schools under the Minimum Requirements for Library Schools adopted by the ALA 
Council in October 1933.1 The status and classification of these library schools as of August 
1948 will continue without change until accrediting procedures under the Standards for 
Accreditation adopted by the ALA Council on July 18,.1951, can be resumed. Because 
many schools have changed their curricula since 1948, full information about admission 
requirements, programs and degrees offered should be obtained from the library schools. 

Schools are listed alphabetically by the name in common usage (in italics) followed by 
location, dates of establishment and full accreditation, 1948 classification and administrative 


officers. 


New York State College for Teachers, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Albany. Est. 1926; 
acc. 1982. Type III.** Robert Stone Bur- 

ess, Jr., Head. 

Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1941; ace, 1943. Type 
II.*° Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, Director. 

University of California, School of Librarian- 
ship, Berkeley. Est. 1919; acc. 1926. Type 
I. J. Periam Danton, Dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington, D.C. Est. 
1938; provisionally acc. 1941-48; acc. 1948. 
Type II.“ Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library 
School, Chicago, I. Est. 1928; acc, 1934. 
Type I.* Lester Asheim, Dean. 

_ Columbia University, School of Library Serv- 
ice, New York, N.Y. Est. 1887; acc. 1927. 
Type I* Carl M. White, Dean of the 
Faculty of Library Service; Lowell Martin, 
Associate Dean. ‘ 

Texas State College for Women, Department of 
Library Science, Denton. Est. 1929; acc. 
1938. Type IIL** Hazel Pulling, Director. 

University of Denver, School of Librarianship, 
Denver, Colo. Est. 1931; acc. 1934. Type 
Ill. Donald E. Strout, Director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, School of Li- 
brary Science, Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1891; 
acc, 1926. Type II. Harriet D. MacPher- 
son, Dean. 

` Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 

Emory University, Ga. Est. 1905; acc. 1980. 

Type Ii." Tommie Dora Baker, Director. 


1 Proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth 
616-13, 
2 Admission to the first professional curriculum offered by 


Annual Conference, p. 


Type I and Type H library schools required a bachelor’s . 


degree. Type I library schools offered also advanced pro- 
grams leading to higher degrees. Type III library schools 
included the first professional curricnlum within the four 
undergraduate college years, 

3 Emphasizes service in schools and colleges. 

‘4 Curriculum also offered in summer sessions, 

5 For Negroes only, 

€ Emphasizes service in schools. 

* Emphasizes service in Catholic schools and colleges. 

8 B.L.S. curriculum only accredited. 
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Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, De- 
partment of Library Science. Est. 1928; 
acc, 1932. Type HL** Orville L. Eaton, 
Director. 

New York State. Teachers College, Department 
of Library Education, Geneseo. Est. 1934; 
acc, 1946. Type III.*° Mrs. Alice D. Rider, 
Director. 

University of Illinois, Library School, Urbana. 
Est. 1893; acc. 1926. Type I.* Robert 
Bingham Downs, Director; Ernest J. Reece, 
Acting Associate Director. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, Lexington. Est. 1938; acc. 1942. 
Type III.** Leslie I. Poste, Head. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, 
University Station, Baton Rouge. Est. 1931; 
acc, 1934. Type IL* Mrs, Florrinell 
Francis Morton, Director. 

McGill University, Library School, Montreal, 
Que. Est. 1927; ace. 1929, Type II. Miss 
Vernon Ross, Director. 

Marywood College, Department of Librarian- 
ship, Scranton, Pa. Est. 1939; acc. 1946. 
Type III. Sister M. Norberta, Director. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor. Est. 1926; acc. 1928. 
Type I‘ Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Chairman. 

University of Minnescta, Division of Library 
Instruction, Minneapolis. Est. 1928; acc. 
1935. Type II.* Edward B. Stanford, 
Director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill Est. 1931; acc. 1934. 
Type I. Susan Grey Akers, Dean. > . 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library 
Science, Norman. Est. 1929; acc. 1982. 
Type IH* Arthur M. McAnally, Director. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, Department of 
Library Science, San Antonio, Tex. Est. 
1931; ace. 1943. Type JI.“* Sister Francis 
Clare, Director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 1928; ace. 
1932. Type I°“ Wm. A. FitzGerald, 
Director. 

Camegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh, Pa. “Est. 1901; 


ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS . 


acc, 1926. Type II. Ralph Munn, Director; 
Elizabeth Nesbitt, Associate Director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Est. 1890; acc, 1926. Type II. Wayne 
Shirley, Dean. 

Rosary College, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, River Forest, Ill. Est. 1980; acc. 1988. 
Type HII** Sister Mary Luella, Director. 

College of St. Catherine, Department of Li- 
brary Science, St. Paul, Minn. Est. 1929; 
acc. 1931; Type II. Sister Marie Cecilia 
*Marzolf, Director. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston, Mass, Est. 1902; acc. 1926. Type 
II and Type II.’ Kenneth R. Shaffer, Di- 
rector. 

University of Southern California, School of 
Library Science, Los Angeles. Est. 1936; 
acc. 1988. Type II.‘ Lewis F. Stieg, Di- 
rector; Mrs. Frances L. Spain, Assistant 
Director. 
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Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1908; acc. 1930. Type 
H. Wharton Miller, Director. 

University of Toronto, Ontario College of Edu- 
cation, Library School, Toronto, Ont. Est. 
1928; ace. 1937. Type II." Bertha Bassam, 
Director. 

University of Washington, School of Librarian- 
ship, Seattle. Est. 1911; acc. 1926. Type 
II.“ Gladys R. Boughton, Acting Director. 

Western Michigan College of Education, De- 
partment of Librarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 
1945; ace. 1948. Type MI*® Alice Louise 
LeFevre, Director. 

Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1904; acc. 
1926. Type II.“ Jesse H. Shera, Dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madi- 
son. Est. 1906; acc. 1926. Type II.” 
Rachel Katherine Schenk, Director. 


Field Citations for Library Recruiting 


Compete for one of the Field Citations for Library Recruiting to be awarded at the 
Midwinter Meeting! Send your.entry to ALA Board of Education for Librarianship at 
ALA Headquarters not later than January 5, 1953. 


Christmas List 


THE GREAT FRONTIER by Walter Prescott 


Webb. A portrait of the effect of the opening of new lands on 
the ways and welfare of man. By the proven hand of the author 


of THE GREAT PLAINS. 


$5.00 


THE SHAPE OF SUNDAY An Intimate 
Biography of Lloyd C. Douglas by Betty Douglas 
Wilson and Virginia Douglas Dawson. The daughters of 
America’s most loved minister and writer turn backward in time 


and uncover life with a most unusual father. 


$3.50 


THE BIG FISHERMAN Dy Lloyd €. Douglas. 


Ilustrated by Dean Cornwell. A much needed companion vol- 


ume to the illustrated edition of THE ROBE, now near 200,000 


in total distribution. 


$5.00 


THE TURBULENT ERA by Joseph C. Grew. 


À life of diplomacy from the kid glove era of Franz Joseph to the 


mailed fist of Hirohito. 


$15.00 


2 volumes 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Publishers 


k 


‘Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





by Mary Octavia Davis 
illustrated in full color and 
black and white by Dutz 





A fascinating picture book 
about Pinkie, a lonesome tur- 
tle who set out to find a play- 
mate. With no talent to fly, 
hop, or climb as other animals 
and birds could do, Pinkie 
seemed doomed to a life of lone- 
liness. He finally found a play- 





mate, though — another little 
turtle! 
Ages 4107 $} 


A HANDFUL OF NUGGETS 


by Margaret Stimson Richardson 

illustrated by M. J. Davis 

A collection of 33 tales about mining- 
camp days in the fer West that might. 
well be heard around a camp fire. These 
stories of colorful char- 
acters, lost mines, the 
Pony Express, the com- 
ing of the Iron Horse, 
and the rush to the 
Klondike are written in — 
a lively, flowing con-3% 


versational style. via : 


Ages 10-12 
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FOOT BALL 
FEVER 











“i4 Curtis Bishop scores with 

aq another thrilling and exciting 

‘story of modern football, It’s 

the story of four young men 

fs “from the West who took their 
football seriously and of the exciting 
changes they wrought at staid old Bel- 
mont College. 










Teen-age $2 
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Other Recent Popular 


Steck Juveniles 


JOE AND ANDY WANT A BOAT 
by Siddie Joe Johnson 8-10, $2 


SATURDAY HEROES—a thrilling football 
story 

by Curtis Bishop teen-age, $2 
PONCHO AND THE PINK HORSE 

by Theresa Kalab Smith 6-9, $1.50 


RODEO—a stunning picture book with 
lavish illustrations; an ideal gift book 
by Dorothy Kendall Bracken 6-10, $2 





Write for Hlustrated Catalog ¥ TH 4 ` TE. C. K Copan. a i ; í i a me 
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WILLOUGHBY 


by Cena Christopher Draper 
illustrated by Elizabeth Rice 


Humor fills this story of the 
Ridge Land, the Ridge people, 
and a Missouri boy called Ridge 
Willoughby, who by rearing was 


: intended to be a gentleman but who by natural 


inclination was a "Ridge-billy.” Willoughby’s 
life was filled with fun, adventure, and excite- 
ment. This stozy will capture the interest of 
boys and girls alike. 


Ages 10 - 12 $2 


TALES OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


adapted by Ruth Elgin Suddeth 
and Constance Gay Morenus 





Thirty-eight stories chosen from the 
folklore treasury of the Western 
Hemisphere — from the Andes to 
Canada — with all the color, fantasy, 
humor, and adventure that tradition- 
ally characterize such tales. Beautiful 
format and illustrations. 


Ages 12-15 $2.50 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 






‘Bookstacks, Carrels and Book 
Conveyors Function in America’s Newest, 
Most Modern Libraries—Large and Small! 


You secure greatest benefits in new construction ait. 
and remodeling by utilizing the unmatched skill A 

e and experience of Virginia Metal Products, pace- 
maker to progress in library equipment engineer- 
ing and manufacture! 











“Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, 
Columbus, Ohio. Bracket type carrel units. Solid panel 
dividers, wire mesh gate. 








les 


Ohio State University, Howard August Smith, University EFT FOE ee 
Architect, Columbus, Ohio. FET i F i a i ce 
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Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, 
Columbus, Ohio. Multi-tier bracket solid plate shelves. 






Steel VMP Bookstacks and Shelves never warp, 
sag or crack. Give you maximum space utilization 
by occupying minimum floor area. Provide better 
ventilation to greatly increase book life, 
eliminate rot. 





23 
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Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, 


Columbus, Ohio. Conveyor unloading station. 








The clean sweeping lines of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
. .. the flush, modern appearance of the shelving, 
the luxurious baked-on finish, make VMP Book- 
stacks the ultimate in beauty and distinction. 


FREE: Illustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just write 
“Bookstack” on letterhead or card and mail today. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. ALA-12, 1112 First National Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 








VALUABLE 
Reference 
Book 


More than 
an atlas 













Brown, 
heavy 


Pe 


fabrikoid 

embossed 400 Pages 
cover 64th Edition 

© A new book—not just a reprint of a @ Indexes compiled to meet library re- 
previous edition of this famous atlas. quirements. A new foreign index with lo- 


cations indicated by latitude and longitude. 
@ An exclusive Cram product, result of y 8 


over 86 years experience in the editing and 
publishing of Teacher Aids for Schools, 
Colleges and Libraries. For completeness, 


@ Over 200 attractive maps—33 double 
paged. Easy to read, beautiful colors. Many 


quick and easy reference—Nothing pub- other new and exclusive features too nu- 
lished like it. merous to mention. 

@ Table of contents lists over one thou- @ Satisfaction guaranteed—Price $25.00. 
sand references. Subject to 10 days approval. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 
730 E. Washington St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





